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DEDICATION. 


It IS seated by custome—from which we are now bold to assume authoritie—to beat 
the names of our friends upon the fronts of our bookes, as gentlemen use to set their armes 
over their gate. Some say this use began by the heroes and brave spirits of the old 
world, which were desirous to be thought to patronize learning; and men in requitall 
honor the names of those brave princes. —Drayton. 


DEITY.—A Dedication to the 

My Father! unto Thee to whom 1 owe 
All that I am, all that I have and can; 

Who raadest me in Thyself the sum of man 
In all its generous aims and powers to know, 

These first-fruits bring I; nor do Thou forego 
Marking when I the boyish feat began. 

Which numbers now three years from its plan, 

Not twenty summers had embrowned my brow ; 

Life is at blood-heat every page doth prove: 

Bear with it. Nature means necessity. 

If there be aught that Thou canst love, it springs 
Out of the hope that I may earn that love, 

More unto me than immortality. 

Or to have strung my harp with golden strings.— P. J. Bailey. 
DIVINE.—A Dedication to a 

In dedicating to you this volume, a consideration of a far higher nature 
than the formal and customary honour of addressing a man of literary and 
scientific attainments induced me to shelter it under your patronage. In 
the several vocations in which Providence has called you to officiate, you 
have proved yourself the warm and disinterested patron of all that is 
benevolent and good,—of eveiything that concerns the present and eternal 
welfare of mankind; while your praises have been re-echoed from one 
corner of the knd to another as the champion of the Christian religion, 
the doctrinfcs of which your voice and your pen have done so much to 

Sllilcfratfk .....ntrir 
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ESQUIRE.—Our Own Dedication to an 

As genuine worth ought always to be recognized and published to the 
world, not for the sake of ostentation, but to provoke to imitation, the 
opportunity is seized of dedicating this volume—the fruit of several years' 
mental labour—to H. G. G. Ludlow, Esq., J.P., D.L., of Heywood 
House, not merely as an expression of deep thankfulness for many 
personal kindnesses received from him, but as a token of admiration for 
his unwearied benevolence to the poor, his profound interest in the 
young, and his decided sympathy with acknowledged evangelical truth and 
personal religion. To him, and to his truly devoted wife, the parishioners 
of Heywood are unspeakably indebted both for the beautiful Church in 
which they worship God, and the numerous Christian advantages they 
now happily possess.— Dr. Davies. 

FATHER.—A Dedication to a 

To my father, whose life, like a perfume from beyond the Gates, pene¬ 
trates every life which approaches it, the readers of this little book will 
owe whatever pleasant thing they may find within its pages.— Phelps. 

MOTHER.—A Dedication to a 

This volume is inscribed with deep reverence and affection to my 
mother.—L oraink. 

NOBLEMAN.—A Dedication to a 

Your honourable name hath stood long, like a happy star, in the orb of 
divine volumes, —a sanctuary of protection to the labours and persons of 
students; and if 1 have presumed to flee thither also for refuge, I am 
taught the way by more worthy precedents. It cannot be but for your 
honour that your patronage is so generally sought for, not only by private 
ministers, but even by whole universities; in the vouchsafing whereof you 
have daily as many prayers as the earth hath saints. 1 am bold also to 
present my poor offering, as one loath to be hindmost in that acknow¬ 
ledgment which is so nobly deserved, and so joyfully rendered, of all 
tongues. Divers of these sermons did presume on the help of your noble 
wing when they first adventured to fly abroad; in their retrief, or second 
flight, being now sprung up in greater number, they humbly beg the same 
favour.— ^T. Adams. 

PRINCE.—A Dedication to a 

* * ♦ Where is he 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain'd, than las ? ^ 
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Or how shonld England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more from these than some inheritance 
Of such a hfe, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor— 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 

Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.— 

Sweet Nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 

Beyond all titles, and a household name, 

Hereafter, thro’ all times—Albert the Good.— Tennyson. 

SISTER.—A Dedication to a 

Dost thou recall, from the bosom of God where thou reposest, those 
long days at Ghazir, in which, alone with thee, I wrote these pages, 
inspired by the places we had visited together ? Silent at my side, thou 
didst read and copy each sheet as soon as I had written it, whilst the sea, 
the villages, the ravines, and the mountains were spread at our feet. When 
the overwhelming light had given place to the innumerable army of stars, 
thy shrewd and subtle questions,—thy discreet doubts, led me back to the 
sublime Object of our common thoughts. * * * In the midst of these 
sweet meditations, the Angel of Death struck us both with his wing: the 
sleep of fever seized us at the same time: I awoke alone | ♦ ♦ ♦ Thou 
sleepest now in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus and the sacred 
stream where the women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears. Reveal to me, O good genius! to me whom thou lovedst, those 
truths which conquer death, deprive it of terror, and make it almost 
beloved!— RAnan. 

W1FE.~A Dedication to a 

These ears of com, gathered and rubbed in my hands upon broken 
Sabbaths, I offer first to my wife.— Dr. Macdonald. 




PREFACE, 


Your opening promises some great design. —Horace. 


PREFACE.—The Beauty of a 

A Preface, being the entrance of a book, should invite by its beauty. 
An elegant porch announces the splendour of the interior.—J. Disraeli. 

PREFACE.*—Carelessness respecting a 
Few read a preface, and few care about it, that I shall make the present 
one as brief as possible.— Moody. 

PREFACE.—The Composition of a 

So difficult is the composition of a preface, that some authors can 
write a miniature library more readily and satisfactorily than a single 
preface. Hence originated the custom, in times remote, for the makers 
of books to secure for this special department “ the ornamental contri¬ 
bution of a man of genius; ” and hence, too, even at the present, this 
brief, yet elaborate page, though it appears at the opening of a volume, 
is the last effort of mental skill.— E. Davies. 

PREFACE.—The Definition of a 

It is the otto of the author’s roses; every drop distilled at an immense 
cost. It is the reason of the reasoning, and the folly of the foolish.— 
I. Disraeli. 

PREFACE.—A Devout 

Long ago it used to be said—that there was a nobleman in France, 
in whose domains all the wood and stone, when split or hewn, bore 
the owner’s coat of arms depicted upon them by Nature. I shall not 
inquire into the truth of the story; but at least it is certain—that the 
man of piety and observation finds in all the creatures the mark, name, 
and arms of his benign and merciful God. The Book of Nature—to 
say the same thing in other words—has many thousand leaves, upon all 
of which the finger of God has inscribed His goodness; and He scatters 
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them in every place, that we may never want the opportunity of contem¬ 
plating the height and depth of His love. Happy the man who reads and 
devoutly meditates upon them 1—Scrivfr. 

PREFACE.— Dread of Criticism Shown in a 

For the doctrine the author offers no ajjology,—it is his joy in life, 
and his hope in death: the style will be, as usual, severely attacked. If 
it shall be proved that his reasonings are vitiated, and his statements 
are incorrect, he shall bow to tliat judgment. Still will he stoop, if 
the censor be of a sufficient order of intellect to warrant a jest and 
sneer; only let him not be reproved in a vein of language, and with a 
course of illustration, which inspired no stimulating zest by containing 
any superior model.—D r. R. W. Hamilton. 

PREFACE —Egotism Displayed in a 

I have such a facility in writing verses, and also in my invenlion, that 
a poem of double its length would have cost me little trouble. Although 
it contains only eleven thousand lines, I believe that longer epics do not 
exhibit more embellishments than mine.— Scudery. 

PREFACE.—An Elegant 

On a very elegant preface prefixed to an ill-written book, it was observed— 
that they ought never to have come together; but a sarcastic wit remarked 
—that he considered such marriages were allowable, for they were not 
of kin, —I. Disraeli. 

PREFACE.—An Eloquent 

These voices are only echoes, often diverted and broken, yet never 
entirely spent in their transit from the future into the present. They are 
but snatches of the heavenly jubilee—fragments of glorious harmonies 
transmitted now and then from the white-robed choirs and adoring groups 
of the age to come. They are intimations of the glory to be revealed— 
preludes to the eternal hallelujah 1—Gumming. 

PREFACE.—'An Entertaining 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem; some will 
think it needs no excuse, and others will receive none. The design I 
am sure is honest; but he who draws his pen for one party, must expect 
to make enemies of the other. There is a treasury of merits in the 
fanatic Church, as well as in the popish; and a pennyworth to be had 
of saintship, honesty, and poetry. My comfort is—their manifest pre¬ 
judice to my cause will render their judgment of less authority against 
me. Yet if a poem have a genius, it will force f# pfwn reception in 
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the world; for there is a sweetness in good verse which tickles even 
while it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him who pleases 
him against his will.—D ryden. 

PREFACE.—Motives Avowed in a 

Concerning the motives which engaged me in the following attempt, 
it is not necessary that I say much ; the nature of my academical situa 
tion, a great deal of leisure since my retirement from it, the recom¬ 
mendation of an honoured and excellent friend, the not perceiving in 
what way I cculd employ my time or talents better, were the considera¬ 
tions that directed my thoughts to this design. Nor have I repented 
of the undertaking. Whatever be the fate or reception of this work, it 
owes its author nothing. In sickness and in health I have found in it 
that which can alone alleviate the one, or give enjoyment to the othei 
—occupation and engagement.— Adn. Paley. 

PREFACE.—Our Own 

In this goodly octavo will be found—beautiful emblems—striking con 
trasts—choice anecdotes—eloquent sayings—important definitions—philo 
sophical truths—experimental facts—interesting histories—graphic sketches 
—theological verities—holy aspirations—in brief, a r'esume of the finest and 
most valuable passages in English and Classic Literature, about equalling 
in number any compilation of the kind yet attempted; while the range of 
authorship is wider, embracing, as it does, philosophers and divines, 
poets and historians, sceptics and believers, the living and the dead. 
And yet, with all this multiformity of genius, derived from separate ages, 
different hemispheres, and every class of thinkers, there is a wondrous 
harmony in conviction and statement, demonstrating that Truth is one 
at all times, in all lands, and under all circumstances. Furthermore: 
while there are upwards of seven thousand quotations, from upwards of 
one thousand three hundred sources, there is not, we believe, one pretty 
conceit, or sentimental fancy, in the whole. In the wora. «f the Bard of 
the Night;— 

** Nothing but what is uoiid and refined 
Should dare ask public audience of mankind.” 

Every page glistens with gems, but they are of the purest water, and there¬ 
fore can hardly fail to attract and benefit their possessor.— Dr. Davies. 

PREFACE.—A Quaint 

Solomon bids us buy the truth, but does not tell us what it must cost, 
because we must get it though it be never so dear. Every parcel of 
truth is precious, as the filings of gold. We must either live with it, or die 
lor it. As Ruth said to Naomi, so must gracious spirits say to Truth— 
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“Where thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge, and 
nothing but death shall part thee and me.” Truth is our heritage : it is a 
legacy that our forefathers have bought with their blood, which should 
make us willing to lay down anything, and to lay out everything, that we 
may, with the wise merchant in the Gospel, purchase this precious pearl, 
which is more worth than heaven and earth, and which will make a man 
live happily, die comfortably, and reign eternally.—T. Brooks. 

PREFACE.—Sympathy Expressed in a 

You have given way beneath the burden of the days. Come, then, let 
us press very closely each to the other: it does good to weep together. 
Will you allow me an illustration ? It alone can describe what I am; 
it alone can express what I desire. The desert stretches out implacably 
around ; the day has that fierce character that arises from an earth and 
sky on fire: a caravan approaches, the sand that it disturbs rises, wraps it 
about, and falls back upon its track, effacing it; the camels drag on 
heavily; the men sit bent in two,—they say nothing, look at nothing; 
they let themselves be carried on, that is all. Meanwhile a figure that 
had kept in the shade beneath a great rock has risen; as the caravan 
passes, this figure stretches out its hand, and offers a vase full of water; 
the cup is poor indeed, but for all that the men steep their lips therein, 
and when the caravan has resumed its march their heads are lifted.— 
Gasparin. 

PREFACE.—The Termination of a 

The author does not presume to have swept away all obscurities from 
the sky of truth; but possibly a few rays of light may have been cast upon 
the dark clouds. For instances of failure he would crave forbearance; for 
success, he would give the glory where alone it is due.— Bridges. 
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Genera^ observations drawn from particulars are tke jewels of knowledge^ comprehending 
great store in a little room ,—Locke. 


A. —The Letter 

This is the king, or leader, in the empire 
of letters forming the various languages of 
the world. And wherefore? Because it 
represents the first sound made by the 
organs of speech without the least effort, 
or even altering the natural position or con¬ 
figuration of the lips.— Dr. Davies. 

AARON.—The Character of 

Aaron never appears so perfect a cha¬ 
racter as Moses. He was more a man of 
the times, subject to passing influences and 
prevailing tastes. He also lacked the burn¬ 
ing enthusiasm of his meek, yet daring 
brother. Nevertheless he must have pos¬ 
sessed rare gifts to have been chosen his 
companion and fellow-labourer in that 
wonderful deliverance of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt, and in conducting them 
forty years through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land. Much more must he have 
possessed an elevation and purity of cha¬ 
racter far above his fellows, to have been 
chosen as the founder of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood, the first to minister at the altar, and 
to represent a sacerdotal dynasty more 
glorious and immortal than tne line even 
of David, or any succession of kings that 
ever filled a throne.— Headley. 

AARON.—The Death of 

With trembling hand, 
He hasted to unclasp the priestly robe. 

And cast it o’er his son, and on his head 
The mitre place; while, with a feeble 
voice, 


He blessed, and bade him keep his gar¬ 
ments pure 

From blood of souls. But then, as Moses 
raised 

The mystic breastplate, and that dying eye 
Caught the last radiance of those precious 
stones, 

By whose oracular and fearful light 
Jehovah had so oft His will rcvealctl 
Unto the chosen tribes whom Aaron loved 
In all their wanderings—^but whose Pro- 
mised Land 

He might not look upon—he sadly laid 
His head upon the mountain’s turfy breast. 
And with one prayer, half wrapped in 
stifled groans. 

Gave up the ghost—S igourney, 

ABBA—Father. 

These two words enshrine a world of 
pathos and beauty. Albeit of different 
languages—“Abba” being Syriac, and 
“Father” Greek—they possess but one 
meaning. Why, then, this divinely-in¬ 
spired tautology? Simply and sublimely 
on account of that vital, and intense, and 
blessed relationship which now exists be¬ 
tween the Great Parent and His redeemed 
children, that no other words could, in any 
sufficient degree, express it— ^E. Davies. 

ABBEY.—Tombs in Westminster 
Mortality, behold and fear, 

W^t a chaige of flesh is here 1 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones: 

Here they lie, had realina and 

Who now want stremrth to stir their hands 
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Where from their pulpits sealed in dust; 
They preach—In i^eatness is no trtt*t: ” 
Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royal’st seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in, 

Since the first man died for sin: 

Here the bones of birth have cried. 

Though gods they were, as men they died: 
Here are sands, ignoble things. 

Dropp’d from the ruin’d sides of kings: 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

F. Beaumont. 

ABBEY.—The Window of an 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Through which the deepen’d glories once 
could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun-like seraph’s 
wings. 

Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now 
fainter, 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork, 
and oft sings 

The owl his anthem, where the silenced 
quire 

Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 

But in the moontide of the mom, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of 
heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, 
which then 

Is musical—a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and 
sinks again; 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall. 
And harmonized by the old choral wall; 

Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given 
the power 

(Though less than that of Memnon’s statue, 
warm 

In Egypt’s rays, to harp at a fix’d hour) 
To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm 
Sad but serene, it sweeps o’er tree or 
tower; 

The cause I know not, nor can solve: but 
such 

The fact: I’ve heard it,—once perhaps too 
much.—B yron. 

ABEL.—^The Character of 
What a lovely character! Our Lord, 
“who knew what was in man,” styles him 
—“righteous AbeL” He was a bright 
example of righteousness; a mejsk, but 
zealous servant of Crod, eminent in faith, 
stedfasUy persevering in holiness, patiently 
suffering in the cause of religion, and finally 
closing^ life with an honourable martyr¬ 
dom.— T, Robinson. 


ABEL -in Heaven. 

And there was a wonder in heaven. Meek 
and humble, there bent before the Divine 
Majesty a solitary human spirit. It sung, 
but it was a lonely song. It gazed, but its 
eye rested upon nothing like itself. Its 
thoughts and affections circled within their 
own individual consciousness. It could 
find none who were naturally like-minded 
with it None had ever sinned of its new 
associates, none had wept, none had died. 
It had brought a new history with it to 
heaven. It had carried hither mingled 
emotions which only it could know. But 
the soul of righteous Abel did not long 
feel alienation there. Up from this world 
another and another sprung. He the soli¬ 
tary was set in a familv : he the lonesome 
was surrounded by a throng.—D r. R. W. 
Hamilton. 

ABILITIES.—Natural 

Natural abilities can almost compensate 
for the w’ant of every kind of cultivation, 
but no cultivation of the mind can make up 
for the want of natural abilities.— Schopkn- 

HAUFER. 

ABILITIES.—Poetical 

These alilities, wheresoever they be 
found, are the inspired gift of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some, though most 
abuse, in every nation; and are of power to 
imbreed and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility—to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune—to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty h^ns the throne and 
equipage of God’s afmightiness, and what 
He works, and what He suffers to be 
wrought with h%h providence in His 
Church—^to sing victorious agonies of mar¬ 
tyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of 
just and pious nations, doing vauwtly 
through faith against the enemies of Christ 
—to deplore the general relapses of king¬ 
doms and states from justice and God’s true 
worship,—^lastly, whatever in religion is 
holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or 
grave, whatsoever hath p^assion or admira¬ 
tion in all the changes of that whidi is 
called fortune from without, or the wily 
subtleties and refluxes of men’s thoughts 
frem within; all these things with a solid 
and treatable smoothness to paint out and 
describe. —Milton. 

ABILITIES.—The Use of 

The knack of making good use of mode¬ 
rate abilities 8eca];;<|, mt esteem of men, 
and often raises td^Aigher fiime than imI 
merit— La RockrIoucauld. 
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ABILITY.—Reqaiilte 
Ability is as requisite to execute a great 
entcipriie as capacity to devise it.—H. 
Taylor. 

ABRAHAM.—The Renown of 
Abraham is one of the most renowned 
persons the world ever saw. Besides the 
conspicuous place he holds in the Bible 
history, he is introduced into the Koran of 
Mohammet, and is redded by the Arabians 
as the father of their nation, and by the 
ews as theirs. The ancient Persians pay 
im the highest honour, and think he was 
Zoroaster, as before their great teacher. In 
India, too, Abraham is honoured by some 
sects as their distinguished ancestor. The 
people of Egypt, Chaldea, and Damascus 
acknowledge their obligations to this illus¬ 
trious man. * * * But what shall we say of 
the blessings which he received from God ? 
His believing posterity have been multiplied 
as the stars of heaven. His venerable 
name is invested with immortal honour in 
the history of the Church and of the world, 
—second only to Him whose name is above 
every name. Canaan, the Land of Pro* 
mise, was given to his natural posterity for 
fourteen centuries, as their peculiar inherit¬ 
ance. And, above all, from his loins, the 
divine Saviour in due time appeared in the 
flesh, to ransom, by His sufferings, death, 
resurrection, and glory, a multitude of im¬ 
mortal souls, whom no man can number.— 
Mackenzie. 

ABRIDQERS.—The Care of 

Had it not been for their care, which 
snatched many a perishable fragment from 
that shipwreck of letters which the bar¬ 
barians occasioned, we should, perhaps, 
have had no works of the ancients remain¬ 
ing.—I. Disraeli. 

ABRIDOBRS—compared to Etchers. 

I must compare such to fine etchers after 
great masters,—1. Disraeli. 

ABSENCE—a Banishment. 

Absence from those we love 
Is self from self I A deadly banishment. 

Shaksfeare. 

ABSENCE—in Love. 

Absence in love is like water upon fire; 
a little quickens, but much extingi^hes it 
—H. Mors. 

ABSENCE.—Mental 

La Fontaine attended the burial of one 
of his fnends, and some time aftenwds he 
called to visit him. At first he was shocked 
at the information of his death; but, re¬ 


covering horn his surprise, observed : — 
“Trnel true I I recollect I went to his 
funeral*'—I. Disraeli. 

ABSENCE.—The Resulta of 

Absence in most that quenches love^ 

And cools the warm desire, 

The ardour of my heart improves. 

And makes the flame aspire. 

Cotton. 

ABSENT.—Night Thoughts of the 
Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel 
tired ; 

But then begins a Journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body's work *f 
expir’d ; 

For then my thoughts—from far where I 
abide— 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do 
see: 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a Jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous, andhei old 
face new: 

Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my 
mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 

. Shaksfeare. 

ABSENT—yet Present. 

As the flight of a river 
That floats to the sea. 

My soul rushes ever 
In tumult to thee. 

A two-fold existence 
I am where thou art; 

My heart in the distance 
Beats close to thy heart 
Look up i lam near thee, 

I gaze on thy face; 

I see thee, I hear thee, 

I feel thine embrace.—L ytton. 

ABSENT.—Speaking of the 

When the absent are spoken ol^ some 
vrill speak gold of them, some silver, some 
iron, some lead, and some always speak 
dirt, for they have a natural attraction 
towards what is evil, and think it shows 
penetration in them. As a cat watching 
for mice does not look up though an ele¬ 
phant goes by, so are they so busy mousing 
for defats, Uiat they let groat excellences 
pass them unnoticed. I will not say it is 
not Christian to make beads of others! 
faulty and tell Liem over every day; I say 
it is infimaU If you want to know how 
the devil feels, you do know if you are such 
an one.— H. W. Beechfr. 

a 
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ACADEMY. 


ABSOLUTE.—The 

God if called “The Absolute’* by the 
Ucist.— Dr. Webster. 

ABSOLUTION—Beforehand. 

When Tetzel was at leipsic, in the six¬ 
teenth century, and had collected a great 
deal of money from all ranks of the people, 
a nobleman, who suspected imposition, put 
the question to him—“ Can you grant abso¬ 
lution for a sin which a man shall intend to 
commit in future?’* “Yes,” replied the 
frontless commissioner, “but on condi¬ 
tion that a proper sum of money be actually 
paid down.^’ The noble instantly produced 
the sum demanded; and in return received 
a diploma, sealed and signed by Tetzel, ab¬ 
solving him from the unexplained crime 
which he secretly intended to commit Not 
long after, when Tetzel was about to leave 
Leipsic, the nobleman made inquiry respect¬ 
ing the road he would probably travel, 
waited for him in ambush at a convenient 
place, attacked and robbed him ; then beat 
fiim soundly with a stick, sent him back to 
Leipsic with his chest empty, and at parting, 
said—“This is the fault I intended to com¬ 
mit, and for which I have your absolution.” 
—Arvine. 

ABSOLUTION—a Divine Act. 

It appertaineth to the true God alone to 
loose men from their sins.— St. Cyril. 

ABSTINENCE—Enjoined. 

Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a hand of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more 
easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of 
nature. 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.— Shakspeare. 

ABSTINENCE.— The Pain of 
The abstinence from a present pleasure 
that offers itself is a pain, nay, oftentimes a 
very great one.— Locke. 

ABSTINENCE.—A Reason for 
Finding that deep and holy spirit-breath¬ 
ing was suspended during b(kily enjoy¬ 
ments, godly souls have often interdicted 
the gratifications of the flesh, in order to 
help their spirits in the God-ward direction. 
—PtJLSFORD. 

ABSTRACTION.—The Habit of 

Things that differ very greatly one from 
another, are often found to be ahke in some 
sliMle quality; and when this one quality 
is mstinctly tal^ notice o( we leadily leam 
to think of it apart 6om tl^ other qualities 
with which it may have been joinra; and 


thus the mind acquires the habit of drawing 
off certain properties of things, and of giving 
names to tnem: this habit is called abstrac¬ 
tion ; and the words employed on such oc¬ 
casions are called abstract terms. — 1. 
Taylor. 

ABSTRACTION—no Positive Act. 

Abstraction is no positive act: it is simply 
the negative of attention. — SiR W. 
Hamilton. 

ABSURDITY.—Humbled by an 

We are more profoundly humbled by 
some absurdity we have fallen into than 
some sin we have committed, unless the sin 
involved some absurdity.—D r. Vinet. 

ABUSE.—Ccarse and Refined 

Abuse is not so dangerous when there is 
no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no .subtle con¬ 
veyance. The difference between coarse 
and refined abuse is as the difference be¬ 
tween being bruised by a club and wounded 
by a poisoned arrow.— Dr. Johnson. 

ABUSE.—Liable to 
Though a good man and a wise, yet he is 
liable to every man’s abuse.—Bp. TAYLOR. 

ABUSES.—The Evil of 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuses 
of liberty, as well as by the abuses of 
power.— Madison. 

ABYSS.—The 

There is something unspeakably awful in 
this word. Originally, it was applied to 
the ocean, or to the under-world, and ac¬ 
cordingly had nothing particularly solemn 
in its meaning. Now, however, in New 
Testament language, it is used as a 
noun to describe hada —^Ihe place of the 
dead generally, but more specifically that 
part of hades —the bottomless pit—in which 
the ^irits of fallen angels and unr^enerate 
men are confined until the general mdgment. 
Hence its thrilling import—^D r. Davies. 

ACADEMY.—The French 
It was such that, now when the members 
speak of these first days of the Academy, 
tliey call it the golden age, during which, 
with all the innocence and freedom of that 
fortunate period, without pomp and noise, 
and without any other laws than those of 
friendship, they enjoyed together all which 
a societv of minds, smd a rational life, can 

? 'idd of whatever softens and charms.-— 
SLISSON. 

ACADEMY.—Meed for an Snglitb 
Had an academy bedn established in this 
country, we should hilTe possessed all our 
present advantages with the peculiar ones ol 



ACADEMY. 


ACCUSER. 


such an institution. The congregating spirit 
creates by its sympathy; an intercourse 
exists between its memt^ which had not 
otherwise occurred; in this attrition of 
minds the torpid awakens, the timid is em¬ 
boldened, ana the secluded is called forth: 
to contra^ct, uid to be contradicted, is the 



ACADEMY.—The Success of an 

An academy can only succeed among in¬ 
dividuals themselves. It will not be by the 
favour of the many, but by the wisdom and 
energy of the few. It is not even in the 
power of royalty to create at a word what 
can only be formed by the co-operation of 
the workmen themselves, and of the great 
taskmaster—^Time 1—^1. Disraeu. 

ACCEL£RATION.-*The Pnnciple of 

A period of social improvement, or of 
intellectual advancement, contains within 
itself the principle of acceleration.—B p. 
Taylor. 

ACCENT.—The Importance of 

Accent is the soul of language ; it gives 
to it feeling and truth.— Rousseau. 

ACCENTS—Heavenward borne. 

Winds on their wings to heaven her accents 

bore, 

Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. 

Dryosn. 

ACCIDENT.—Geniuses developed by 

‘*It was at Rome,” says Gibbon, **on 
the 15th of October, 1764, as 1 sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, t^t the idea of 
writing the DecUne and Fall of the City 
first started to my mind.” 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In 
his mother’s apartment he found, when very 
young, Spenser's “ Fairy Queenand, by 
a continual study of poetry, he became so 
enchanted by the Muse, that he grew irre¬ 
coverably a poet 

Sir Jowua Reynolds had the first fond¬ 
ness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Richardson’s Treatise. 

We owe the great discovery of Newton 
to a verv trivial accident When a student 
at Cambridge, he had retired during Uie 
plague into the country. As he was read¬ 
ing imder an apple-tree, one of the finit 
feU, and struck him a smart blow on the 
head. When he observed the smallness of 
the apple, he was siiiprised at the force of 
the stroke. This led him to consider the 


accelerating motion of fiiUin^ bodies; from 
whence he deduced the prinaple of gravity, 
and laid the foundation of his philosophy. 
—I. Disraeli. 

ACCIDENT—Qod’s Part. 

What men call accident is God’s own 
part—P. J. Bailey. 

ACCIDENT.~The Wind of 
What reason, like the careful ant, draws 
laboriously together, the wind of accident 
collects in one brief moment— Schiller. 

ACCOMMODATION.—The Law of 

Without this, there can be no such thing 
as instruction. The teacher must lower 
himself to his pupils, in order to raise them 
to himself. So to the child the man be¬ 
comes a child, and explains the truth in a 
form adapted to its age, by making use oi 
its childish conceptions as a veil for it. In 
accordance with this principle, every revela¬ 
tion of God has made use of this law of 
accommodation, in order to present the 
divine to the consciousness of men in forms 
adapted to their respective stand-points.-^ 
Neander. 

ACCOMMODATIONS.—A Pedeatrian’a 

A volume of Shakspeare in each pocket, 
a small bundle with a change of linen slung 
across his shoulders, an oaken cudgel in his 
hand, complete our pedestrian’s accommo¬ 
dations.—S ir W, Scott. 

ACCOUNT.—The Final 

Of all accounts, the final one will be the 
most accurate and decisive. It will em* 
brace not only every de^ but every thought 
and word. Infinite Wisdom will audit it, 
and Infinite Power settle it.—£. Davies. 

ACCUMULATION.—The Desire of 

When this desire has once gotten hold of 
the heart, it shuts out all other considerations 
but such as may promote its views. And 
as it closes the heart, so also it the 

understanding.—B p. Mant. 

ACCUSED.—Protection of the 

It is a principle that should never be lost 
sight of, that an accused person is presumed 
to be innocent; and that no other vexadon 
should be imposed upon him than what is 
absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
future mvestigalioa—S. Smith. 

ACCUSER.—A False 

A false accuser is a monster, a dangerous 
monster, ever and in every way 

and ready to seek causes of compSnt._ 

Demosthenes. 
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ACHES—the Result of Disease. 

A sudden and a swift disease 
First on the heart, Life*s chiefest fort, does 
seize, 

And then on all the suburb vitals preys; 
Next it corrupts the tainted blood. 

And scatters poison through its purple 
flood: 

Sharp aches in thick troops it sends, 

And pain which like a rack the nerves 
extends.—O ldham. 

ACQUAINTANCE—worth Cherishinc;. 

Acquaintance, bom and nourished in 
Adversity, is worth the cherishing ; 

*Tis proved steel which one may trust one’s 
life to.—J. S. Knowles. 

ACQUAINTANCE.—A Miserly 

I believe he would be vdlling to take the 
beam out of his own eye, if heTmew he 
could sell the timber.— Foote. 

ACQUAINTANCE.—Need for making 

If a man does not make new acquaintance 
as he advances tlirough life, he will soon 
And himself left alone. A man should 
keep his friendship in constant repair *— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ACQUIREMENT.—The Terra 

It is used in opposition to natural gifts; 
as, eloquence and skill in music and paint¬ 
ing are acquirements; genius—the gift of* 
nature. It denotes especially personal at¬ 
tainments.— Dr. Webster. 

ACQUISITION.—Risks attending every 

Every noble acquisition is attended with 
its risks; he who fears to encounter the one, 
must not expect to obtain the other.— 
Metastasio. 

ACQUISITIONS.—Greet 
To make great acquisitions can happen to 
very few.—D r. Johnson. 

ACRIMONY.—The Growth of 
A just reverence of mankind prevents 
the growth of acrimony and bmtality.— 
Shaftesbury. 

ACT.—A Right 

A right act strikes a chord that extends 
through the whole universe, touches all 
moral intelligence, visits every world, vi¬ 
brates along its whole extent, and conveys 
its vibrations to the veiy bosom of God 1 — 
Bxnney. 


ACTING.—The Interim between 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 

Shakspearb. 

ACTION—Defined. 

Action is, so to speak, the genius of 
nature.— Dr. Blair. 

ACTION—the Destiny of Man. 

Action is at once the destiny and the lot 
of man. All the conditions of his existence 
are framed upon the supposition of his ac¬ 
tivity. It is so in mams physical frame. 
The elastic foot is for speed; the firm lithe 
limb for endurance ; the arm, at once supple 
and sinewy, for toil; the eye and the ear 
are for their respective revelries in sight and 
sound. It is so in our mental constitution. 
By the active exercise of the powers which 
God has given us we classify objects and 
understand truths; we discriminate, we in^ 
vent, we analyse, we compare, we combine. 
It is so in our moral nature. The power by 
which we distinguish between right and 
wrong; an instinct of worship, which, how¬ 
ever we may brutalise, we cannot wholly 
stifle; yearnings after a nobler life, which 
no debauche^ can extinguish nor murder 
absolutely kill—^these are all implanted 
within us by the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift.— PuNSHON. 

ACTION.—The Eloquence of 
When the action is natural and gmceful, 
it is eloquent in a pre-eminent degree.—^D r. 
Davies. 

ACTION—the End of Thought. 

Action is the end of all thought, but to 
act justly and effectively, you must think 
wisely.—L ord Stanley. 

ACTION—cannot enforce Argument. 

Action can have no effect upon reasonable 
minds. It may augment noise, but it never 
can enforce argument. If you speak to a 
dog, you use action; you hold up your hand 
thus, because he is a brute; and in propor¬ 
tion as men are removed from brutes, action 
will have the less influence upon them.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ACTION.—Immediate 

Happy is he whose action is as quick as 
the impulse that calls for it)—^whose daily 
obedience has in it the fresh colours of new¬ 
born convictions 1—whose feet sound the 
echo of God’s “Arise I”—Dr. Raleigh. 
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ACTION—makes the Orator. 

When Demosthenes was asked what was 
the first part of an orator, what the second, 
and what the third ? he answered —* * Action. ” 
The same may 1 say, if any should ask me 
what is the first, the second, the third part 
of a Christian, I must answer—“ Action.”— 
T. Brooks. 

ACTION.—The Necessity of 

The fact is, that in order to do anything 
in this world worth doing, we must not 
stand shivering on the bank, and thinking 
of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can. It 
will not do to be perpetually calculating 
risks, and^adjttsting nice chances : it did aU 
very well before the Flood, when a man 
coidd consult his friends upon an intended 
publication for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for six or 
seven centuries afterwards ; but at present 
a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and 
consults his brother, and his uncle, and his 
first cousins, and his particular friends, till 
one fine day he finds that he is sixty-five 
years of age,—that he has lost so much 
time in consulting first cousins and par¬ 
ticular friends, that he has no more time 
left to follow their advice.—S. Smith. 

ACTIONS.—Bad 

The worst part of bad actions is—they 
make us worse.—D r. Vinet. 

ACTIONS.—Brave 

Bent on deeds 

Of glory, but a votary at tlie shrine 
Of modesty, he scorns the arrogant vaunt 
As base, but bids brave actions speak his 

worth. —iEsCHYLUS. 

ACTIONS.—The Centre of our 

As all the rivers run into the sea, and all 
the lines meet in the centre, so all our 
actions terminate and centre in God.—^T. 
Watson. 

ACTIONS.—Conjectures respecting 

Our best conjectures, as to the true spring 
of actions, are very uncertain; the actions 
themselves are all we must pretend to know 
from history. That Csesar was murdered 
by twenty-four conspirators, I doubt not; 
but I very much doubt whether their love 
of liberty was the sole cause.— Chester¬ 
field. 

ACTIONS.—Divine 

The mortal streams of divine actions 
flow only from the pure springs of divine 
aflections.—W. Secksr. 


ACTIONS.—Great 

Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions; 

Nor do th* boldest attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to their worth; 

But sometimes fail, and, in their stead. 
Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

S. Butler, 

ACTIONS.—The Immortality of our 

Our actions must clothe us with an im¬ 
mortality loathsome or glorious.— Colton. 

ACTIONS.—Moral 

Moral actions may be done from natural 
principles, and will certainly centre in self^ 
m some shape or other; but a truly Chris¬ 
tian act must proceed from a gracious prin¬ 
ciple in the heart.— Bogatzky. 

ACTIONS.—The Principles of 

The inward persuasion that we are free to 
do, or not to do a thing, is but a mere 
illusion. If we trace the true principles of 
our actions, we shall find that they are 
always necessary consequences of our voli¬ 
tions and desires, which are never in our 
power. You think yourself free, because 
you do what you will; dut are you free4o 
wiHf or not to will; to desire^ or not to de* 
siref Are not your volitions and desires 
necessarily excited by objects or qualities 
totally independent of you ? But, you will 
say—** I feel free.” TUs is an illusion, that 
may be compared to that of the fly in the 
fable, who, lighting upon the pole of a 
heavy carriage, applauded hi^elf for 
directing its course. Man who thinks him¬ 
self free is a fly, who Imagines he has power 
to move the universe, while he is himself 
unknowingly carried along by it,—BON- 
Sens. 

ACTIONS.—The Return of 

Be vicious, and viciousness may go down 
as an heir-loom in half-a-hundred families; 
be inconsistent, and enmity to the Gospel 
may be proparated over a parish; give 
occasions of offence, and many may fall; 
those who are entering in the narrow way 
may be discouraged, and those who have 
already entered may be made to stumble. 
Ye live not for yourselves ; ye cannot live 
for yourselves; a thousand fibres connect 
ou with your fellow-men, and along those 
bres, as along sympathetic thread, run 
your actions as causes, and return to you as 
effects.— Canon Melvill, 

ACTIVITIES.—A Man's 

The Jews compared a man with a fixed 
employment to “a vineyard fenced.” A 
go<xl comparison. A man's activities^ 
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within hii proper calling, are not like trees 
scattered up and down the wayside, or over 
the wilderiiesb, when much of the fruit is 
lost; but like well-planted and well- 
trained vines in a garden, where the most 
is made of them, and they are all husbanded 
and preserved.—S toughton. 

ACTIVITY—imprsssed on Man. 

While all around are working, from the 
wavelet’s tiniest ripple and from the rose¬ 
bud’s heart, ever glowing into deeper 
crimson, to the tireless ocean and the 
menial and monarch sun ; whilst unwearied 
labour was the condition of Paradise, and 
angels cease not in their ministry, and there 
is no faltering in the march of the heavens, 
and the Son went about doing good, and 
the Eternal Father, the Watchman of Israel, 
neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, you will 
not wonder that, by a law as benign as it is 
authoritative, God has impressed activity 
upon Ills favourite creature—man, and has 
provided that his shall not be a zoophitc 
existence, clinging in blind helplessness as 
a parasite to its guardian rock, but a life 
beautiful and holy, a life of quickened 
pulses, and an activity and an energy of 
which insensate matter knows not; and 
finding, in the rapturous doing of every 
day life, its very soul and essence of joy.— 
PUNSHON. 

ACTIVITY.—Literary 

You must act: inactive contemplation is 
a dangerous condition for minds of pro¬ 
found moral sensibility. We are not to 
dream away our lives in the contemplation 
of distant or imaginary perfection. We 
are to act in an imperfect and corrupt world; 
and we must only contemplate perfection 
enough to ennoble our natures, but not to 
make us dissatisfied and disgusted with 
these faint approaches to that perfection, 
which it would be the nature of a brute or 
a demon to despise. It is for this reason 
that I exhort you to literary activity. It 
ismot as the road of ambition, but of duty, 
and as the means of usefulness and the 
resource against disease. It is an exercise 
necessary to your own health, and by 
which you directly serve others.— Mack¬ 
intosh. 

ACTIVITY.—Perpetual 

I am always in haste, but never in a 
hurry ; leisure and I have long taken leave 
of each other.—J. Wesley. 

ACTOR.—The Description of an 
A man who does his business by nights 
instead of da^, 

Who rtfceives his pay for pla3dng, and 
worxs whene’er he plays. 

Mrs. Balfour. 


ACTOR.—The Emotion of an 

Betterton, although his countenance wai 
ruddy and sanguine, when he performed 
Hamlet, through the violent and sudden 
emotion of amazement and horror at the 
presence of his father’s spectre, instantly 
turned as white as his neckcloth, while his 
whole body seemed to be affected with a 
strong tremor: had his father’s apparition 
actually risen before him, he could not have 
been seized with more real agonies. This 
struck the spectators so forcibly, that they 
felt a shuddering in their veins, and partici¬ 
pated in the astonishment and the horror so 
apparent in the actor 1—I. Disraeli. 

ACTOR.—The Individuality of the 

Even under his borrowed guise the actor 
belongs to himself. He has put on a mask, 
beneath it his real face still exists; he has 
thrown himself into a foreign individuality, 
which in some sense forms a shelter to the 
integrity of his own character; he may 
indeed wear festive attire, but his mourning 
is beneath it; he may smile, divert, act, his 
soul is still his own; his inner life is un¬ 
disturbed; no indiscreet question will lift the 
veil, no coarse hand will burst open the 
gates of the sanctuary.— Gasparin. 

ACTORS.—Rules for 

Rules may teach us not to raise the arms 
above the head ; but if passion carries 
them, it will be well done: passion knows 
more than art.— Baron. 

ACTORS.—Tragic 

Tragic actors should be nursed on the lap 
of queens 1 —Baron, 

ACUTENESS.—Intellectual 

Mere intellectual acuteness, divested as it 
is, in too many cases, of all that is com¬ 
prehensive and great and good, is to me 
more revolting than the most helpless, 
seeming to be almost like the spirit of 
Mephistopheles.— Dr. Arnold. 

ADAM AND EVE. 

All kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight, and 
strange 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall,— 
God-like erect, with native honour cl^,^ 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all. 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks 
divine 

The image of their glorious Maker ihone ; 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and 
pure, 

(Severe, but in true filial freedom placed) 
Whence true authority in men; though 
both 
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Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ; 
For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive 
grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him .* 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, 
declared 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly 
hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad : 

She, as a veil down to her slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved 
As the vine curls her tendrils; which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle sway. 
And by her yielded, by him best received. 

• • ♦ • • 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest 
pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met; 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
bom 

11 is sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

Milton. 

Adam, the father of mankind, was no 
squalid savage of doubtful iiumanity, but a 
noble specimen of man; and Eve a soft 
Circassian beauty, but exquisitely lovely 
beyond the lot of fallen humanity.— 
11 . Miller, 

ADAPTATION—Universal. 

Throughout the universe there is a 
wonderful proportiomng of one thing to 
another. The size of animals, of man es¬ 
pecially, when considered with respect to 
other animals, or to the plants which grow 
around him, is such as a regard to his con- 
venicncy would have pointed out. A giant 
or a pigmy could not have milked goats, 
reaped com, or mowed grass ; a giant could 
not have r^e a horse, trained a vine, or 
shorn a sheep, with the same bodily ease as 
we do, if at all. A pigmy would have 
been lost amongst rushes, or carried off by 
birds of prey.— Adn. Paley. 

ADDRESS.—A Good 

Ofttimes a good address carries with it 
infinitely greater weight than the soundest 
logic or the loftiest eloquence.—D r, 
Davies, 

ADJECT I VE.-<-Languac;e Indebted to the 
Language has as much occasion to ad¬ 
jective the distinct signification of the 
verb, and to adjective also the mood, as 
it has to adjective time. It has adjectived 
all three.— TOOKK. 


ADMINISTRATION.—The Culminating 
Point of 

The culminating point of administration 
is to know well how much power, great or 
small, we ought to use in all circumstances. 
—Montesquieu. 

ADMINISTRATION.—A Violent and 
Arbitrary 

A violent and arbitrary administration is 
only an evil and oppression.—A bd-ul« 
Aziz. 

ADMIRAL.—A Mighty 

A mighty admiral, dark and terrible, 
bearing down upon his antagonist with all 
his canvass straining to the wind, and all 
his thunders roaring from his broadsides.— 
Everett. 

ADMIRAL.—An Old English 

The fireside, on a winter evening, was a 
scene liighly picturesque, and worthy of the 
pencil of Wilkie. The veteran sat in his 
easy chair, surrounded by his children. A 
few grey hairs peeped from beneath his hat, 
worn somewhat awry, which gave an arch 
turn to the head, which it seldom quitted. 
The anchor button, and scarlet waistcoat 
trimmed with gold, marked the fashion of 
former times. Before him lay his book, 
and at his side a glass prepared by the 
careful hand of a daughter, who devoted 
herself to him with a tenderness peculiarly 
delightful to the infirmities of age. Tlie 
benevolent features of the old man were 
slightly obscured by the incense of a 
“ cigarre,” which spread its fragrance in long 
wreaths of smoke around himself and the 
whole apartment. A footstool supported 
his wounded leg, beneath which lay the old 
and faithful dog stretched on the hearth. 
Portraits of King Charles the First and Van 
Tromp (indicating the characteristic turn of 
hb mind) appeared above the chimney- 
piece ; and a multitude of prints of British 
heroes covered the rest of the wainscot A 
knot of antique swords and Indian weapons 
garnished the old-fashioned pediment of the 
door; a green curtain was extended across 
the room, to fence off the cold air, to 
which an old sailor^s constitution is par¬ 
ticularly sensitive. Such was the picture. 
If benevolence was the striking feature of 
his disposition, religion was the guide of 
his conduct, the anchor of his hope, the 
stay of all his confidence. There was an 
habitual energy in his private devotions, 
which proved the firm hold which Chris¬ 
tianity had obtained over his mind. 
Whether in reading or in conversation, 
at the name of God he instantly uncovered 
his head, by a spontaneous movement of 
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religious feelings Nothing but illness ever 
kept him from church. His example there 
vras a silent reproof to the idle and in¬ 
different I see him still in imagination, 
kneeling, unconscious of all around him, 
absorbed in earnest prayer, and though 
his features were concealed, the agitation 
of his venerable head indicated the fervour 
of his supplications. The recollection has 
often quickened my own indolence. Such 
was the man whose memory was endeared 
to all who knew his worth, affording us a 
beautiful example of a true old English 
officer.— Locker. 

ADMIRATION.—Pleasure in 

There is a pleasure in admiration; and 
this is that which properly causeth admira¬ 
tion—when we discover a great deal in an 
object which we understand to be excellent; 
and yet we see more beyond that, which 
our understandings cannot fully reach and 
comprehend.— Abp. Tillotson. 

admiration and adoration. 

The difference between admiration and 
adoration is observable in the difierence of 
their respective objects; and that differ¬ 
ence is immeasureable. For, speaking 
strictly, we admire the finite; we adore 
the Infinite.— Canon Liddon. 

admiration and love. 

Admiration and love are like being 
intoxicated with champagne; judgment 
and friendship like being enlivened.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ADMONITION.—Private 

Private admonition is rather a proof of 
benevolence than of malevolence. It was 
tlie saying of Austin, when his hearers 
resented his frequent reproofs—“ Change 
your conduct, and I will change my con¬ 
versation.’—\V. Secker. 

ADOPTION—by God. 

Divine adoption is an act of God, whereby 
He does judicially take and constitute those 
that are by nature strangers to Him, and 
none of His family, members of His family 
and His own children, giving them the 
privileges of Kis children, or of His house 
as children.— Boston. 

ADOPTION —among Men. 

Adoption among men is an act by which 
a man takes the child of another, and 
places it in the condition of his own child, 
to be in every respect firom thenceforth as 
his own, with all the rights, and privile^;e% 
and obligations, and duties of a child. 
ITic inducement to such an act is the kind¬ 


ness, or benevolence, the generosity, or 
compassion, or affection, or any or all of 
these, of the adopter.—D ean M^Neile. 

ADORATION.—The Object of 
Jehovah—the absolutely Perfect, and the 
absolutely Happy—is tAe object of our 
supreme and unceasing adoration.—E. 
Davies. 

ADORATION.—The Objects of Popular 

The more immediate objects of popular 
adoration amongst the heathen were deified 
human beings.—F armer. 

ADORED.—The Desire to be 
It is the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most thirsty 
wish 

Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 
A god ; in purple or in rags, to have 
Himself adored.— R. Pollok. 

ADRIFT.—Cast 

Griped and bound 
To a single plank, 

And left on the waves alone with God I 
Lytton. 

ADULATION.—The Danger of 

When Alexander the Great had received 
from an arrow a wound that would not 
heal, he said to his parasites—‘^You say 
that I am Jupiter’s son, but this wound 
proves me a feeble man,” Undeserved 
praise is always fatal in its effects on tlie 
vainglorious dupe. More danger lurks in 
adulation than in abuse, since it is the 
slaver that kills and not the bite. They 
who are voracious of vain compliments, 
drink from a Circean cup, which first ex¬ 
hilarates to madness and then destroys.— 
Magoon. 

ADULATION.—Titles Blown from 

Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Shakspears. 

ADVANTAGE.—The Abuse of 

The abuse of any advantage is much 
more imcreditable than the want of it— 
Collier. 

ADVENTURE.—Noah*a Dauntlessness of 
Who but he undaunted could explore 
A world of waves, a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that re¬ 
veal’d 

When round the ark birds of tempest 
wheel’d i— 
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When all was still in the destroying 
hour ;— 

No sign of man—^no vestige of his power ? 

S. Rogers. 

ADVERSARY.—Disputing without an 

It may be thought that to vindicate the 
permanency of truth is to dispute without 
an adversary.— Beattie. 

ADVE RSARY.—The 

The adversary, Satan, or the devil, so 
called by way of eminence.— Beattie. 

ADVERSITY—Apostrophised. 

Adversity 1 thou thistle of life, thou too 
art crowned—first with a flower, then with 
down.— Foster. 

ADVERSITY.—Bruised with 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of 
pain. 

As much, or more, we should ourselves 
complain.—S hakspeare. 

ADVERSITY.—The Benefits of 

By adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration ; 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown. 

Daniel. 

ADVERSITY.—Comfort with 

Adversity is not without comfort and 
hopes.— Lord Bacon. 

ADVERSITY.—A Hymn to 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour. 
The bad affright, afflict the best 1 
Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud arc taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs ui^elt before, unpitied and 
alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged Nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore ; 
What sorrow was thou bad’st her know, 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at 
other’s woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood. 

Wild laughterfW>ise, and thoughtless joy, 
A«,i ifkftve US leisure to be good. 


Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the Mattering foe ; 

By vain prosperity received 
To her they vow their truth, and are again 
believed.—T. Gray. 

ADVERSITY—preferred to Prosperity. 

If adversity hath killed his thousands, 
prosperity hath killed his ten thousands; 
therefore adversity is to be preferred. The 
one deceives, the other instructs; the one 
miserably happy, the other happily misex- 
aBle; and therefore many philosophers have 
voluntarily sought adversity and so much 
commend it in their precepts. Demetrius, 
in Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity 
that in his lifetime he had no misfortune. 
Adversity then is not so heavily to be taken, 
and we ought not in such cases so much to 
macerate ourselves.— Burton. 

ADVERSITY.—Struggling with 

Sir Walter Scott was sitting at a writing- 
desk covered with papers, and on the top 
was a pile of bound volumes of the Mont- 
tour, —one, which he was leaning over as 
my brother and 1 entered, was open on a 
chair, and two others were lying on the 
floor. As he rose to receive us, he closed 
the volume which he had been extracting 
from, and came forward to shake hands. 
He was, of course, in deep mourning, with 
weepers and other trappings of wo, out his 
countenance, though certainly a little wo- 
begonish, was not cast into any very deep 
furrows. His tone and manner were as 
Triendly as heretofore, and when he saw 
that we had no intention of making any 
attempt at sympathy or moanification, but 
spoke to him as of old, he gradually con¬ 
tracted the length of his countenance, and 
allowed the comers of his mouth to curl 
almost imperceptibly upwards, and a re¬ 
newed lustre came into his eye, if not 
exactly indicative of cheerfulness, at all 
events of well-regulated, patient, Christian 
resignation. My meaning will be mis¬ 
understood if it be imagined from this 
picture that I suspected any hypocrisy, or 
an affectation of grief in the first instance. 

I have no doubt, indeed, that he feels, and 
most acutely, the bereavements which have 
come upon him ; but we may fairly suppose, 
that among the many visitors he must have, 
there may be some who cannot understand 
that it is proper, decent, or even possible, 
to hide those finer emotions deep in the 
heart. He immediately began conversing 
in his usual style—the chief topic being 
Captain Denham (whom 1 had recently 
seen in London) and his book of African 
Travels, which Sir Walter had evidently 
read with much attention. * * * After 
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sitting a quarter of an hour, we came away, 
well pleased to see our friend quite un¬ 
broken in spirit—and though bowed down 
a little by the blast, and here and there a 
branch the less, as sturdy in the trunk as 
ever, and very possibly all the better for the 
discipline—better, I mean, for the public, 
inasmuch as he has now a vast additional 
stimulus for exertion—and one which all 
the world must admit to be thoroughly 
noble and generous.— Capt. Hall. 

ADVERSITY.—The Use of 

Adversity, like winter weather, is of use 
to kill those vermin which the summer of 
prosperity is apt to produce and nourish.— 
Arrowsmith. 

ADVICE.—Agreeable 

There is nothing so difficult as the art of 
making advice agreeable ; and indeed all 
the writers, both ancient and modem, have 
distinguished themselves among one another 
according to the perfection at which they 
arrived in this art. How many devices 
have been made use of to render this bitter 
portion palateable! Some convey their 
instructions to us in the best chosen words, 
others in the most harmonious numbers, 
some in point of wit, and others in short 
proverbs. —^Addison. 

ADVICE.—Easy to Give 

It is easy for a man to give advice to his 
neighbour, but to follow it one’s self is not 
so easy. As a proof of this, I have known 
physicians lecturing their patients most elo¬ 
quently on the benefits of abstinence ; then, 
if they are themselves overtaken by disease, 
doing the veiy same things Which they 
would not allow their patients to do. 
Theory and practice are very different.— 
Philemon. 

ADVICE.—Few can Receive 

If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advice as they ought, it is often 
because there are few who have the dis¬ 
cretion to convey it in a proper vehicle, and 
to qualify the harslmess and bitterness of 
reproof by an artful mixture of sweetening 
ingredients. — Seed. 

ADVICE—Freely Given. 

Nothing is given so ungrudgingly as 
advice.— La Rochefoucauld. 

ADVICE—must be Gentle. 

Our advice must not fall like a violent 
storm, bearing down and making those to 
droop whom it is meant to cherish and 
refresh. It must descend as the dew upon 
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the tender herb, or like melting flakes of 
snow ; the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
upon and the deeper it sinks into the mind. 
—Seed. 

ADVISER.—The Sacred Office of an 

No office can be more sacred than that 
of an adviser, especially if it has relation 
to the highest mterests of man.— Dr. 
Davies. 

ADVOCATE.—The Business of an 

An advocate in court is employed to 
defend his client. He docs not begin by 
admitting his guilt, or in any way basing 
his plea on the conceded fact that he ij 
guilty ; his proper business is to show that 
he is not guilty, or, if he be proved to 
be so, to see that no injustice is done him. 
—^A. Barnes. 

ADVOCATE.—A Faithful 

A faithful advocate can never sit without 
clients. Nor do I believe that any man 
could lose by it in the end, that would not 
undertake a cause he knew not honest. A 
goldsmith may gain an estate as well as he 
that trades in every coarser metal. An 
advocate is a limb ol friendship; and further 
than the altar he is not bound to go. And 
it is observed of as famous a lawyer as I 
think was then in the world, the Roman 
Cicero, that he was slain by one he had 
defended, when accused of the murder of 
his father. Certainly he that defends an 
injury is next to him that commits it. And 
this is recorded, not only as an example of 
ingratitude, but as a punishment for patron¬ 
izing an ill cause.— Feltham. 

ADVOCATE.—A Great 

O Pollio ! thou the greatest defence 
Of sad, impleaded innocence, 

On whom, to weigh the grand debate, 

In deep consult the fathers wait—H orace. 

AFFABILITY.—The Efficacy of 

Affability is of a wonderful efficacy or 
power in procuring love. —Elyot. 

AFFECTATION.—The Artificial Uglineia 
of 

The fool is never more provoking than 
when he aims at wit, the ill-favour’d of our 
sex are never more nauseous than when 
they would be beauties, adding to theii 
natural deformity the artificial ugliness of 
affectation. — Wycherley. 

AFFECTATION.—The Curfc of 

When Cicero consulted the oracle at Del- 
phos, concerning what course of studies he 
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should pursue, the answer was —** Follow 
nature.” If everyone would do this, 
affectation would be almost unknown.— 
J. Beaumont. 

AFFECTATION—Defined. 

Affectation is the wisdom of fools, and 
the folly of many a comparatively wise man. 
—Momus. 

AFFECTATION—Loathed. 

In my soul I loathe 
All affectation ; ’tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust 

COWPER. 

AFFECTATION.—The Supposition pro¬ 
ducing 

All affectation proceeds from the supposi¬ 
tion of possessing something better than the 
rest of the world possesses. Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs, and two arms, 
because that is the precise quantity of either 
sort of limb which everybody possesses.— 
S. Smith. 

AFFECTI3LE.—Counsel to Become 

Lay aside the absolute, and, by union 
with the creaturely, become affcctible.— 
S. T. Coleridge. 

AFFECTING.-Design in 

Careless she is with artful care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected,—C ongreve. 

AFFECTION.—Conjugal 

A married woman of the Shawnee 
Indians made this beautiful reply to a 
man whom she met in the woods, and ivho 
implored her to love and look on him. 
** Oulman, my husband,” said she, “who 
is for ever before my eyes, hinders me 
from seeing you, or any other person.”— 
Arvine. 

AFFECTION—must be Cooled. 

Affection is a coal that must be cool'd. 

Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on 6re : 
The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath 
none.— Shakspeare. 

AFFECTION.—Filial 

Ancient history records, that a certain 
city was besieged, and at length obliged to 
surrender. In the city there were two 
brothers, who had, in some way, obliged 
the conquering general; and in consequence 
of this, receiv^ permission to leave the 
city before it was set on fire, taking with 
them as much of their property as each 
could carry about his person. Accordingly 
the two generous youths appeared at uie 


gates of the city, one of them carrying 
their father, and the other their mother.— 
Arvine. 

AFFECTION.—Maternal 

Just as the diminutive wren will fight 
hard in her nest for her young against the 
hungry owl, or just as a hen will gather her 
chickens beneath her wings, and herself 
bravely meet and repel the swoop of the 
ravenous eagle, so maternal affection 
nerve her who gave us birth to shield us 
from all dangers which imperil either our 
bodies or our souls. Hence maternal 
affection, for this and other rea<;ons, is 
truly sublime and God-like I— Dr. Davies, 

AFFECTION.—Paternal 

Socrates was once surprised by Alci- 
biades, playing with his children. The gay 
patrician rather scoffed at him for joining 
in such sports; to which the philosopher 
replied—“You have not such reason as 
you imagine to laugh so at a father playing 
with his child. You know nothing of that 
affection which parents have to their 
children ; restrain your mirth till you have 
children of your own, when you will, 
perhaps, be found as ridiculous as I now 
seem to you to be.”— Arvine. 

AFFECTION.—The Power of 

Affection is the savage beast, 

Which always us annoyeth ; 

And never lets us live in rest, 

But still our good destroyeth : 

Affection’s power who can suppress, 

And master when it sinnetn. 

Of worthy praise deserves no less, 

Than he that kingdoms winneth. 

Brandon. 

AFFECTIONS.—The Cultivation of the 

It appears unaccountable that our 
teachers generally have directed their 
instructions to the head, with very little 
attention to the heart. From Aristotle 
down to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivating and 
improving the understanding; but few, in 
proportion, for cultivating and improving 
the affections.— Kaimrs. 

AFFECTIONS.—The Fascination of the 

None of the affections have been noted 
to fascinate and bewitch, but love and efivy. 
—Lord Bacon. 

AFFECTIONS.—Household 

If ever household affections and loves are 
graceful things, they are graceful in the 
poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and 
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tb€ proud to home may be forged on earth, 
but those which link the poor man to his 
humble hearth are of the true metal, and 
bear the stamp of heaven. The man of 
nigh descent may love the halls and lands 
of his inheritance as a part of himself, as 
trophies of his birth and power; the poor 
man’s attachment to the tenement he holds, 
which strangers have held before, and may 
to-morrow occupy again, has a worthier 
root, struck deep into a purer soil. His 
household gods are of flesh and blood, with 
no alloy of silver, gold, or precious stones; 
he has no property but in the affections of 
his own heart; and when they endear bare 
floors and walls, despite of rags, and toil, 
and scanty meals, that man has his love of 
home from God, and his rude hut becomes 
a solemn place.— Dickons. 

AFFLICTED.—God Regards the 

On heaven’s high throne He sits, whose 
watchful eye 

Regards th’ afflicted, when unfeeling pride 
Denies that justice which the law asks for 
them.— iEscHYLUS. 

AFFLICTION.—The Benefit of 

It is related of one, who, under great 
severity, had fled from the worst of masters 
’ to the best (I mean he had sought rest in 
the bosom of Jesus Christ, the common 
Friend of the weary and the heavy-laden), 
that he was so impressed with a sense of 
the benefit he had derived from affliction, 
that lying on his death-bed, and seeing his 
master stand by, he eagerly caught the 
bands of his oppressor, and kissing them, 
said—“ These hands have brought me to 
heaven.” Thus many have had reason to 
bless God for affliction, as being an instru¬ 
ment in his hand of promoting the welfare 
of their immortal souls 1—Buck. 

So do the winds and thunder cleanse the 
air; 

So working bees settle and purge the 
wine; 

So lopp’d and pruned trees do flourish ; 

So doth the fire the drossy gold refine. 

Spenser. 

AFFLICTION.—The Beet Remedy for 

The best remedy foraffliction is submitting 
to Providence. Must is a hard nut to 
crack, but it has a sweet kernel. “All 
things work together for good togthem that 
love God.” Whatever falls from the skies 
is, sooner or later, good for the land : what¬ 
ever comes to us from God is worth having, 
even though it be a rod. Therefore, let 
a.s plough the heaviest soil with our eye on 
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the sheaves of harvest, and learn to sing 
at our labour while others murmur.— 
Spurgeon. 

AFFLICTION.—Brothers in 

Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the 
bliss 1—R. Burns. 

AFFLICTION.—Consolation Given in 

Before an affliction is digested, consola¬ 
tion comes too soon; and after it is digested, 
it comes too late ; but there is a mark be¬ 
tween these two, as fine, almost, as a hair, 
for a comforter to take aim at.— Sterne. 

AFFLICTION.—The Fire of 

As we sometimes hold a crooked stick 
over the fire to straighten it, so God holds 
us over the fire of affliction to make us 
more straight and upright.—T. Watson. 

AFFLICTION.—Look up in 

If affliction grasps thee rudely. 

And presents the rack and cup. 

Drink the draught and brave the torture,— 
Even m despair look up 1—Chester. 

AFFLICTION,—Prayer with 

The spirit of prayer does not necessarily 
come with affliction. If this be not poured 
out upon the man, he will, like a wounded 
beast, skulk to his den and growl there.— 
R. Cecil. 

AFFLICTIONS.—Christians in 

Stars shine brightest in the darkest night; 
torches are better for beating ; grapes come 
not to the proof till they come to the press; 
spices smell best when bruised; young tiecs 
root the faster for shaking; gold looks 
brighter for scouring; juniper smells 
sweetest in the fire; the palm-tree proves 
the better for pressing; chamomile, the 
more you tread it, the more you spread it. 
Such is the condition of all God’s children : 
they are then most triumphant when most 
tempted; most glorious when most afflicted; 
, most in favour of God when least in man's 
and least in their own : as their conflicts, 
so their conquests ; as their tribulations, so 
their triumphs ; true salamanders, that live 
best in the furnace of persecution : so that 
heavy afflictions are the best benefactors to 
heavenly affections; and where afflictions 
hang heaviest, corruptions hang loosest; 
and gmee^ that is hid in nature, as sweet 
water in rose-leaves, is then most fragrant 
when the fire of affliction is put under to 
distil it out —Bogatzky, 
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AFFLICTIONS.—The Effects of 

Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the 
constancy of the noble-minded, but confirm 
the obduracy of the vile. The same fimiace 
that hardens clay, liquifies gold ; and in the 
strong manifestations of divine power, 
Pharoah found his punishment, but David 
his pardon.— Colton. 

AFFLICTIONS.—The Necessity of 

When Mr. Cecil was walking in the 
Botanical Gardens of Oxtord, his attention 
was arrested by a fine pomegranate tree, 
cut almost through the stem near the root. 
On asking the gardener the reason of this, 
** Sir,” stvid he, “ this tree used to shoot so 
strong that it bore nothing but leaves ; I 
was therefore obliged to cut it in this 
manner; and when it was almost cut 
through, then it began to bear plenty of 
fruit. ” The reply afforded this inquisitive 
student a general practical lesson, which 
was of considerable use to him in after life, 
when severely exercised by personal and 
domestic afflictions. Alas I in many cases, 
it is not enough that the useless branches 
of the tree be lopped off, but the stock 
itself must be cut—^and cut nearly through 
—^before it can become extensively fruitful. 
And sometimes the finer the tree, and the 
more luxuriant its growth, the deeper must 
be the incision.— A. James. 

AFFRONT.—Freedom Construed into an 

Captious persons construe every innocent 
freedom into an affront,—C rabbe. 

AFFRONTS.—The Forgiveness of 

As affronts are next door neighbours to 
insults, they are seldom forgiven or foigot- 
ten, except, perhaps, by the young.—E. 
Davies. 

AFTERNOON.—A Sultry 

No sound nor motion of a living thing 
The stillness breaks, but such as serve to 
soothe. 

Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 
The yellow-hammer by the wayside picks. 
Mutely, the thistle*s seed; but in her flight. 
So smoothly serpentine, her wings out¬ 
spread 

To rise a little, closed to fall as far, 

Moving like sea-fowl o*er the heaving 
waves. 

With each new impulse chimes a feeble 
note. 

The russet grasshopper at times is heard, 
Snapping his many wings, as half he flies. 
Half hovers in the air. Where strikes the 
sun. 

With sultriest beams, upon the sandy 
plain. 


Or stony mount, or in the close, deep vale. 
The harmless locust of this western clime. 
At intervals, amid the leaves unseen. 

Is heard to sing with one unbroken sound. 
As with a long-drawn breath, beginning 
low. 

And rising to the midst with shriller swell. 
Then in low cadence dying all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the 
ground. 

Continue still to wave their open fans 
Powdered with gold, while on the jutting 
twigs 

The spindling insects tliat frequent the 
banks, 

Rest with their thin transparent wings out¬ 
spread 

As when they fly. Ofttimes, though 
seldom seen. 

The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our 
groves. 

Is heard to moan, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air 
high, 

On his l)road pinions sailing round and 
round. 

With not a flutter, or but now and then. 

As if his trembling balance to regain. 

Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 
And all again is stiU.—C. Wilcox. 

AGE.—The Advance of 

The advance of age is at first unperceived; 
but it is, nevertheless, certain and rapid ; 
and when it is realized, it seems to approach 
almost with the speed of light! and life at 
last seems to end soon after its commence¬ 
ment—D r. Davies. 

AGE.—The Calm of 

How quiet shows the woodland scene 1 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene. 

Like weary men when age is won; 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts insure ; 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 
Content to live, but not afraid to ^e. 

Keblb. 

AGE.—The Characteristics of each 

Each succeeding age and generation 
leaves behind it a peculiar character, which 
stands out in relief upon its annals, and is 
associated with it for ever in the memory of 
posterity. One is signalized for the inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder, another for that of 
printin^^; one is rendered memorable by 
the revival of letters, another by the refor¬ 
mation of religion; one is marked in 
history by the coni^uests of Napoleon, 
another is rendered illustrious by me dU* 
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coveries of Newlon. If we are asked by 
what chaxactcristic the present age will be 
marked in future records, we answer, by the 
miracles which have been wrought in the 
subjugation of the powers of the material 
world to the uses of the human race. In 
this respect no former epoch can approach 
to competition with it.— Dr. Lardner. 

AQB.—The Childhood of 
Old age is but a second childhood.— 
Aristophanes. 

AQE^Deacrieing Emptiness. 

Clouds of affection from our youthful eyes 
Conceal the emptiness which age descries : 
The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and 
decayed. 

Lets in new lights through chinks that time 
has made.— Waller. 

AQB.—The Foundations of 

The foundations of an honourable and 
comfortable age are laid in the minor¬ 
ity of children ; if the plant be not kept 
straight at first, the tree will be crooked 
incurably at the last.—B p. Reynolds. 

AGE.—The Golden 

Tlie golden age was first, when man, yet 
new, 

No rule but uncomipted reason knew; 

And, with a native bent, did good pursue z 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul 
sincere; 

Needless was written law when none 
opprest; 

The law of man was written on his breast: 
No suppliant crowds before the judge 
appear’d : 

No court erected yet, nor cause was heard; 
But all was safe, for conscience was their 
guard— Ovid. 

This truly is the golden age: much 
honour cometh by gold.— Propertius. 

AGE.—The Honourableness of 

Tell me wliat you find better, or more 
honourable than age. Is not wisdom en¬ 
tailed upon it ? Take the pre-eminence of 
it in everything :—^in an old friend, in old 
wine, in an old pedigree.— Marmion. 

AGE.—The Iron 

Hard steel succeeded ; 

And stubborn as the metal were the men r 
Truth, modesty, and shame the world 
forsook; 

Fraud, avarice, tad force, their places 
took.—O vid. 
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AGE.—Middle 

As we advance from youth to middle 
age, a new field of action opens, and a 
different character is required. The flow 
of gay impetuous spirits begins to subside; 
life gradually assumes a graver cast; the 
mind a more sedate and thoughtful turn. 
The attention is now transferred from plea¬ 
sure to interest; that is, to pleasure difmscd 
over a wider extent, and measured by a 
larger scale. Formerly, the enjoyment of 
the present moment occupied the whole 
attention; now, no action terminates ulti¬ 
mately in itself, but refers to some more 
distant aim. Wealth and power, the in¬ 
struments of lasting gratification, are now 
coveted more than any single pleasure; 
prudence and foresight lay their plan; 
industry carries on its patient efforts ; ac¬ 
tivity pushes forward; address winds 
around; here, an enemy is to be overcome; 
there, a rival to be displaced; competition 
warms ; and the strife of the world tnickens 
on every side.— Dr. Blair. 

AGE.—Old 

Old age, I conceive, is by no means one 
of the evils of life ; because in proportion 
as the infirmities of the aged increase in 
number and degree, their sensibility also 
becomes more languid; and because to 
them the mere pleasure of living com¬ 
pensates the pains of life.— Panages. 

AGE.—The Port of 

Life has its bliss for these, when past its 
bloom; 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume : 
Serene, and safe from passion’s stormy 
nige. 

How calm they glide into the port of age ! 

Shenstone. 

AGE.—The Problem of the 

It is the great problem of the age to 
reconcile facts witli Knowledge—^philosophy 
with religion.—A dn, Hare. 

AGE.—The Tendency of the 

No one, who has paid any attention to 
the peculiar features of our present era, 
will doubt for a moment that we are living 
at a period of most wonderful transition, 
which tends rapidly to accomplish that 
great end to which indeed all history points 
—the realization of the unity of mankind. 
Not a unity which breaks dowm the limits 
and levels the peculiar characteristics of the 
different nations of the earth, but rather 
a unity the result and product of thoee ver^ 
national varieties and antagonistic quali- 
tid.—P rince Albert. 
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AGE.—The Venerablencss of 

To our mind, the venerablencss of age 
made “ the Old Man at the Gate some¬ 
thing like a spiritual presence. He was so 
old; who could say how few the pulsations 
of his heart between him and the grave! 
But there he was with a meek happiness 
upon him ; gentle, cheerful. He was not 
built up in bricks and mortar, but was still 
in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him;—the sky, the trees, the green 
sward, and flowers with the breath of God 
in them I—Jkrrold. 

AGE.—The Veneration of 

The eye of age looks meek into my 
heart! The voice of age echoes mourn¬ 
fully through it ! The hoary head and 
palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for 
Its sympathies ! I venerate old age ; and 
I love not the man who can look without 
emotion upon the sunset of life, when the 
dusk of evening begins to gather over the 
watery eyes, and the shadows of twilight 
grow broader and deeper upon the uncici* 
standing.— Longfellow. 

AGE AND YOUTH. 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare ; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 

Youth is hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame : 

Age, I do ablior thee; 

Youth, T do adore thee ; 

O my Love, my Love is young ! 

Shakspeare. 

AGED.—The Duty of the 

A material part of the duty of the aged 
consists in studying to be useflil to the race 
who succeeds them. Here opens to them 
an extensive field, in which they may so 
employ themselves as considerably to ad¬ 
vance the happiness of mankind. To them 
it belongs to impart to the young the fruit 
of their long experience; to instruct them 
in the proper conduct, and to warn them 
of the various dangers of life; by wise 
counsel to temper their precipitate ardour j 
and both by precept and example to form 
them to pietv and virtue. Aged wisdom, 
when joined with acknowledged virtue, 
exerts an authority over the human mind, 


greater even than that which arises from 
power and station. It can check the most 
forward, abash the most profligate, and 
strike with awe the most giddy and un¬ 
thinking.—D r. Blair. 

AGED.—The Lamentation of the 
I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear—the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old 
age— 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their 
stead. 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, 
breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but 
dare not.—S hakspeare. 

AGENT.—A Moral 

A moral agent is a being that is capable 
of those actions that have a moral quality, 
and which can properly be denominated 
good or evil in a moral sense. — Buck, 

AGENTS.—Free 

Heaven made us agents, free to good or 
ill—D ryden. 

AGGRESSOR.—The Insolence of the 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually 
proportioned to the tameness of the suf- 
tcrer.—A mes, 

AGHAST.—Standing 

Aghast the maiden rose. 
White as her veil, and stood before the 
queen 

As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to bieak and fly, 
Tennyson, 

AGHAST.—Waking 

Aghast lie waked; and starting from his 
bed, 

Cold sweat in clammy drops his limbs 
o’erspread.—I )ryden. 

AGITATION.—The Moment of 
We only feel agitation when the moment 
for acting a dreaiiful thing approaches, 

Corneille. 

AGREEABLE.—The Character who passes 
for 

The character in conversation which com¬ 
monly passes for agreeable is made up of 
civility and falsehood.— Dean Swift. 

AGREEABLENESS.—The Nature of 

Tt con-^ists in a .symmetry of which we 
knov' not the rules, and a serret conformity 
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of the features to each other, and to the air 
and complexion of the person.—L a Roche- 

FOUCAULD. 

AGRICULTURE—the Foundation of 
Manufactures. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufac¬ 
tures, since the productions of nature are 
the materials of art—G ibbon. 

AGRICULTURE—ffives Riches to a 
Nation. 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a 
nation, but the only riches she can call her 
own.— Dr. Johnson. 

AGRICULTURE.—The Progress of 

Agriculture still holds, notwithstanding 
the development of commerce and manu¬ 
factures, a fundamental position ; and, al¬ 
though time has changed the position which 
the owner of the land, with his feudal 
dependants, held, the country gentleman 
with his wife and children,—the country 
clergyman, the tenant, and the labourer, 
yet form a great and united family in which 
we gladly recognize the foundation of the 
soci^ state.—P rince Albert. 

AIR.—Bad 

Inhaling bad air is drinking in death I— 
Dr. Davies. 

AIR.—The Consumption of 

Unlike other natural wants, our consump¬ 
tion of air is not voluntary. The action of 
the lungs is like the oscillations of a pendu¬ 
lum. It is incessant: sleeping or waking, 
in sickness or in health; sitting, standings 
or moving, it is maintained with a regu¬ 
larity and continuity quite independent of 
the will. Its suspension is the suspension 
of life.— Dr. Lardner. 

AIR— Described. 

Air is the transparent, colourless, in¬ 
visible, light, and attenuated fluid with 
which we are always surrounded.—D r. 
Lardner. 

AIR.—A Lively Little 

.See the effects of a long piece of music at a 
public concert. The orchestra are breathless 
with attention, jumping into major and minor 
keys with the most ecstatic precision. In the 
midst of all this wonderful science, the 
audience are half devoured with ennui. 
On a sudden there springs up a lively little 
air, expressive of some natural feeling, 
though in point of science not worth a half¬ 
penny; the audience all spring up, every 
head nods, every foot beats time, and every 
heart also; a universal smile breaks out on 
iH 


every face; and every one agrees that 
music is the most delightful rational enjoy¬ 
ment that the human mind can possibly 
enjoy.—S. Smith. 

AIR.—The Pressure of 

As it is everywhere present, it presses 
upon every substance with a weight equal 
to fifteen pounds per square inch. So that 
the pressure of air sustained by a man is 
equal to about fifteen tons ! This seems to 
be a tremendous burden for every man to 
bear ; yet it is not so much as felt. This is 
mainly owing to the elasticity of tlie human 
body, and the equal pressure of the air in 
all directions. In consequence of the for¬ 
mer, if any part of the body is unusually 
oppressed, it gives way like the buffer of a 
railway carriage; and in consequence of 
the latter, the pressure from within counter¬ 
balances that from without.— Dr. Brewer. 


It is easy to calculate its pressure upon 
the entire surface of the globe, w^hich is two 
hundred millions of square miles; .so that 
its pressure will be five thousand billions of 
tons 1 This certainly seems an enormous 
weight; but we must remember that every¬ 
thing on the earth is adjusted accordingly.— 
Dr. Brewer. 

ALARM.—The Effect of an 

An alarm has an awfiilncss connected 
with it which no language can possibly 
describe. If it occur at night-time, whole 
families, and sometimes whole neighbour¬ 
hoods, are alike disturbed and distressed by 
it.—E. Davies. 

ALBUM.—The First 

The first album, consisting of fragments 
written by various persons in a blank book, 
is said to have been kept on the Alps, in the 
monastery of St. Bruno. In this every 
trayellcr, at his departure, was asked to in¬ 
scribe his name, and he usually added to it 
a fe^ sentences of devotion, of thankfulness 
to his hosts, or of admiration of the scene 
around him.— Loaring. 

ALCHYMIST.—The Death of an 

’Twas morning, and the old man lay 
alone: 

No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, the expression wore 
Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild. 
His frame was wasted, and his features wan, 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 

The storm was raging still. The shutters 
swung 

Screaming as harsWy in the fitful wind, 
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And all without went on—as aye it will, 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 
ts breaking, or has broken, in its change. 

The fire beneath the crucible was out; 
The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 
That fashioned them; and the small rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
Lay on the alembic’s rim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will* 

And thus had passed from its unequal 
frame 

A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. Oh, how 
poor 

Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out- 
flown 

His strength upon the sea, anibition- 
wrecked— 

A thing the thnisli might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lonely nest! 

N. P. WILT.IS. 

ALCHYMY.— The Benefits Derived from 

The pursuit of alchymy is at an end. Yet 
surely to alchymy this right is due—that it 
may truly be compared to the husbandman 
whereof i^sop makes the fable, that when 
he died, told his sons that he had left unto 
them a great mass of gold buried under¬ 
ground in his vineyard, but did not remem¬ 
ber the particular place where it was hidden; 
who when they had with spades turned up 
all the vineyard, gold indeed they found 
none; but by reason of their stirring and 
digging the mould about the roots of their 
vines, they had a great vintage the year fol¬ 
lowing : so the painful search and stir of 
alchymists to make gold, hath brought to 
light a great number of good and fruitful 
experiments, as well for the disclosing of 
nature as the use of man’s life.— Lord 
Bacon. 

ALCOHOL.—The Nourishing Power of 

The lessening in weight, or substance, is 
one of the most usual consequences of the 
approach of old age : it is a common symp¬ 
tom of the decline of life. The stomach 
either does not receive, or does not digest, 
food enough to replace that which is daily 
removed the substance of the body. 
Weak alcoholic drinks arrest, or retard, and 
thus diminish, the daily amount of this loss 
of substance. They gently stimulate the 
digestive organs also, and help them to do 
their work more tully and faithfully; and 
thus the body is sustained to a later period 
in life. Hence poets have called wine “ the 
milk of the aged and scienti6c philosophy 


owns the propriety of the term. If it does 
not nounsh the old so directly as it 
nourishes the young, yet it certainly does 
aid in supporting and filling up their failing 
frames. And it is one of the nappy conse¬ 
quences of a temperate youth and manhood, 
that this spirituous milk does not fail in its 
good effects when the weight of years begins 
to press upon us.— Prof. Johnston, 

ALDERMAN.—The Derivation of the Term 

This term is derived from the Saxon 
** jelder-man,” formerly the second In rank 
of nobility among our Saxon ancestors, 
equal to the “earr’ of Dano-Saxon. There 
were also several magistrates who bore the 
title of Alderman ; and the Alderntanus 
totius Anglia seems to have been the same 
officer who was afterwards styled Capitahs 
Justiciarius Anglice, or Chief Justice of 
England.—L oarino. 

ALEXANDRA.—A Welcome to 

Sca-kings* daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are wc, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra 1 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet 1 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the 
street I 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet I 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 
Make music, O bird, in the new-budded 
bowers I 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers 1 
Flames, on the windy headland flare I 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire I 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air I 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire, 
Alexandra I 

Sea-kings* daughter as happy as fair. 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us, and make us your 
own: 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman wc. 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of 
thee, Alexandra! 

Tennyson. 

ALIEN.—The Duties of 

An alien ought to attend to nothing but 
his own business, never to meddle with the 
affair^ of others, and least of all to pry into 
the concerns of a foreign state.—CiCBRO, 
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ALIENATION.—The Evils of 

This is a word of dark and sad import, 
and hence it is unutterably distressing to 
witness its actualization in the case of long- 
attached friends, but chiefly in that of the 
members of a once united and happy family. 
The evils resulting from it often pass the 
boundaries of time, and influence the 
destinies of eternity !—E. Davies. 

ALIMENT.—The Moral Effect of 

The moral effect of aliment is clearly 
evinced in the different tempers of the 
carnivorous and the frugivoroiis animals: 
the former, whose destructive passions, like 
those of ignorant men, lay waste all within 
their reach, are constantly tormented with 
hunger, which returns and rages in propor¬ 
tion to their own devastation ; this creates 
that state of warfare or disquietude which 
seeks, as in murderers, the night and veil of 
the forest; for should they appear on the 
plain, their prey escapes, or, seen by each 
other, their warfare begins. The frugivorous 
animals wander tranquilly on the plains, 
and testify their joyful existence by frisking 
and basking in the congenial rays of the 
sun, or browsing with convulsive pleasure 
on the green herb, evinced by the motion 
of the tail, or the joyful sparkling of the 
eyes, and the gambols of the herd. The 
same effect of aliment is discernible amongst 
the different species of man, and the peace¬ 
ful temper of the fnigivorous Asiatic is 
strongly contrasted with the ferocious 
temper of the carnivorous European.— 
Rousseau. 

ALLEGIANCE—Over-Pressed. 

Allegiance may be pressed too far, and 
rendered useless, just as a well-tempered 
sword may be shivered to pieces upon its 
own anvil.— Dr. Davies. 

ALLEGIANCE—a Principle. 

Allegiance is a principle, and therefore is 
more excellent than loyaltjr, which is no 
more than a feeling or sentiment. It may 
and does exist under every form of govern¬ 
ment, but in well-conducted monarchies, 
this principle also assumes the form of 
loyalty, and in fidelity and obedience be¬ 
comes warmly attached to the sovereign. 
—Dr. Webster. 

ALLEGORIES.—The Use of 

Allegories and spiritual significations, 
when applied to faith, and that seldom, 
are laudable; but when they are drawn 
from the life and conversation, they are 
dangerous, and, when men make too many 
of them, pervert the doctrine of faith. 
Allegories are fine ornaments, but not of 
proof.— Luther. 

<0 


ALLEQORIST.—The Aim of an 

The best thing, on the whole, that an 
allegorist can do, is to present to his readers 
a succession of analogies, each of which 
may separately be striking and happy, with- 
‘ out looking very nicely to see whether they 
harmonize with each other.—M acaulay. 

ALLEGORY.—The Dwelling-place of 

Allegory dwells in a transparent palace. 
—Lemierre. 

ALLEGORY.—A Sophist’s 

The allegory of a sophist is always 
screwed ; it crouches and bows like a snake, 
which is never straight, whether she go, 
creep, or lie still; only when she is dead, 
she IS straight enough.—L uther. 

ALLIANCES.—The Benefit of 

Alliances do serve well to make up a 
present breach or mutually to strengllien 
those states who have the same ends.— 
Rudyard. 

ALLY.—A Doubtful 

It is better to have an open enemy than 
a doubtful ally.—N apoleon I. 

ALPHABET.—The English 

The twenty-first verse of the seventh 
chapter of Ezra contains all the letters of 
the English alphabet, with but one excep¬ 
tion.—E. Davies. 

ALPHABET.—The Hebrew 

The eighth verse of the third cha])lcr of 
Zephaniah contains every letter, including 
finals, of the Hebrew alphabet, as well as 
every vowel sound, and also the different 
forms of the Sheva.—E. Davies, 

ALPS.—The Apocalyptic Splendours of the 

I looked, and saw behind the dark mass 
of the Mole (a huge blue-black mountain 
in the foreground), the granite ranges rising 
gradually and grimly as we rode ; but 
further still, behind these grey and ghastly 
barriers, all bathed and blazing in the 
sun’s fresh splendours, undimmed by a 
cloud, unveiled even by a filmy fleece of 
vapour, and oh! so white, so intensely, 
blindingly white, against the dark-blue sky, 
the needles, the spires, the solemn pyramid, 
the transfiguration cone of Mont Blanc! 
Higher, and still higher, those apocalyptic 
splendours seemed lifting their spectral, 
.spiritual forms, seeming to rise as we rose, 
seeming to start like giants hidden from be¬ 
hind the black brow of intervening ranges, 
opening wider the amphitheatre of glory, 
until, as we reached tne highest point, to 
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our road, the whole unearthly vision stood 
revealed in sublime perspective \ The 
language of the Revelation came rushing 
through my soul. This is, as it were, a door 
open^ in heaven. Here are some of those 
everlasting mountain ranges whose light is 
not of the sun, nor of the moon, but of the 
I.ord God and of the Lamb I Here is, as 
it were, “a great white throne,** on which 
One might sit before whose face heaven 
and earth might flee ; and here “a sea of 
glass mingled with fire I** Nay, rather, 
here are some faint shadows, some dim and 
veiled resemblances, which bring our earth- 
imprisoned spirits to conceive remotely 
what the disencumbered eye of the ecstatic 
Apostle gazed upon 1 * * * I do not won¬ 
der that the eternal home of the glorified 
should be symbolized by a Mount Zion: 1 
do not wonder that the Psalmist should say 
—“I will lift up mine eyes unto the /itiJs 
whence cometh my help I’* For surely 
earth cannot present, nor unassisted fancy 
conceive, an object more profoundly signi¬ 
ficant of divine majesty than these moun¬ 
tains in their linen vesture of everlasting 
snow!—C. SiXfWE. 

ALPS.—The Foundation of the 

The great mountains lift the lowlands on 
their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, 
the appearance of the most vari^ plain of 
some richly cultivated country; let him 
imagine it dark with graceful woods, and 
soft with deepest pastures; let him fill the 
space of it, to the utmost horizon, with in¬ 
numerable and changeful incidents of 
scei ery and life ; leading pleasant streamlets 
through its meadows, strewing clusters of 
cottage* beside their banks, tracing sweet 
footpaths through its avenues, and animat¬ 
ing its fields with happy flocks, and slow 
wandering spots of cattle; and when he 
has wearied himself with endless imagining, 
and left no space without some loveliness of 
its own, let him conceive all this great 
plain, with its infinite treasures of natural 
TOauty and happy human life, gathered 
up in God’s hands from one end of the 
horizon to the other, like a woven rar- 
ment; and shaken into deep falling folds, 
as the robes droop from a kind’s shoulders; 
all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts 
along the hollows of its fkll, and all its 
forests rearing themselves aslant against its 
slopes, as a rider rears himself back when 
his horse plunges; and all its villages nest¬ 
ling themselves into the new windings of 
its glens; and all its pastures thrown into 
steep waves of greensward, dashed with 
dew along the edges of their folds, and 
sweeping down into endless slopes, with a 
cloua here and there lying quietly, half on 
the crrasSi half in the air; and he will bavs 


as yet, in all this lifted world, only the 
foundation of one of the great Alps. And 
whatever is lovely in the lowland scenery 
becomes lovelier in this change : the trees 
which grew heavily and stiffly from the 
level line of plain assume strange curves of 
strength and grace as they bend themselves 
against the mountain side; they breathe 
more freely, and toss their branches more 
carelessly as each climbs higher, looking to 
the clear light above the topmost leaves of 
its brother tree : the flowers which on the 
arable plain fell before the plough, now 
find out for themselves unapproachable 
places, where year by year they gathei 
into happier fellowship, and fear no evil, 
and the streams which in the level land 
crept in dark eddies by unwholesome banks, 
now move in showers of silver, and arc 
clothed with rainbows, and brmg health and 
life wherever the glance of their waves can 
reach.— Ruskin. 

ALPS.—Nearing the 

Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed time and harvest, morning, noon, and 
night, 

Still where they were, steadfast, immove¬ 
able ; 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth,— 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a teeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him 'tis an hour 
That he may date henceforward and for ever. 
To me they seemed the barriers of a world, 
Saying—“ Thus far, no farther.** And as 
o^cr 

The level plain I travelled silently, 

Nearing them more and more, day after day, 
My wandering thoughts my only company. 
And they before me still. —Oft as I look'd 
A strange delight was mine, mingled with 
fear; 

A wonder as at things I had not heard of; 
And still and still I felt as though 1 gazed 
For the first time.—S. Rogers. 

AMBASSADOR.—Advice to an 

To be in safety yourself, and serviceable 
to your country, you should always, and 
on all occasions, speak the truth. By this 
means your truth will secure yourself, if 
you sh^ ever be called to any account; 
and it will also put your adversaries to a 
loss in all their disquisitions and under¬ 
takings. —WOTTON. 

AMBASSADOR.—The Deportment of an 

An ambassador, invested with author!^ 
to transact the business of his principal 
carries with him, in his whole be^viour, % 
deportment agreeable to the instructions oi 
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his superior .* he speaks in the language, 
and adopts the general character of the 
power whom he is commissioned to repre¬ 
sent.—B p. Sumner. 

AMBASSADORS.—The Office of 

Ambassadors are the eye and ear of 
states. —Guicciardini. 

AMBITION.—A Check to 

Philip, King of Macedon, as he was 
wrestling at the Olympic games, fell down 
in the sand; and when he rose again, o]>- 
serving the print of his body in the sand, 
cried out—“ Oh, how little a parcel of earth 
will hold us when we are dead, who are 
ambitiously seeking after the whole world 
whilst we are living! ”— ^Arvine. 

AMBITION.—The Evils of 

Ambition is a gilded misery, a secret 
poison, a hidden plague, the engineer of 
deceit, the mother of hypocrisy, the parent 
of envy, the original of vices, the moth of 
holiness, the blinder of hearts, turning 
medicines into maladies and remedies into 
diseases. High seats are never but uneasy, 
and crowns are always stuffed with thorns. 
—T. Brooks. 

AMBITION.—The Fever of 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 

And there hath been thy bane ; there is a 
fire 

And motion of the soul which will not 
dwell 

In its own narrow being, but asjiire 

Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And but once kindled, quenchless ever¬ 
more, 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 

Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever 
bore.— Byron. 

AMBITION.—Great 

Great ambition is the passion of a great 
character. He who is endowed with it may 
perform very great or very bad actions; all 
depends upon the principles which direct 
him.— Napoleon I. 

AMBITION.—The Misery of 

When Napoleon returned to his palace, 
immediately after his defeat at Waterloo, 
he continued many hours without taking 
any refreshment. One of the grooms of the 
cliamber ventured to serve up some coffee, 
in his cabinet, by the liands of a child 
whom Napoleon had occasionally dis¬ 
tinguished by his notice. The emperor 
sat motionless, with his hands spread 
over his eyes. The page stood patiently 
before him, gazing with infiuitme curiosity 


on an image which presented so strong a 
contrast to his own figure of simplicity 
and peace ; at last the little attendant pre¬ 
sented his tray, exclaiming, in the famili¬ 
arity of an age which knows so little dis¬ 
tinctions—“ Eat, sire; it will do yoi* good." 
The emperor looked at him, and asked— 
“Do you not belong to Gonesse?’* (a 
village near Paris.)—“No, sire, I come 
from I’ierrefite.** “Where your parents 
have a cottage and some acres of land ?" 
“ Yes, sire.” “There is happiness,” replied 
the man who was still the emperor of 
France and king of Italy,— Arvine. 

AMBITION—the Mark of Noblest Minds. 

Ambition is the stamp impress’d by 
Heaven 

To mark the noblest minds; with active heat 
Inform’d, they mount the precipice of 
power. 

Grasp at command, and tower in quest of 
empire; 

While vulgar souls compassionate their cares. 
Gaze at their height and tremble at their 
danger. 

Thus meaner spirits with amazement mark 
The varying seasons and revolving skies. 
And ask, what guilty power’s rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the pond’rous orbs? 
While some archangel, nearer to perfection, 
In easy state presides o’er all their motions. 
Directs the planets with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres. 

Dr. Johnson. 

AMBITION.—The Reward of 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on tlie hate of those 
below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean 
spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toil that to those 
summits led.— Byron. 

AMBITION.—The Spark of Great 
It was not till after the terrible passage 
of the bridge of Lodi that the idea enter^ 
my mind uiat I might become a decisive 
actor in the politick arena. Then arose 
for the first time the spark of great ambi¬ 
tion.— Napoleon I. 

AMBITION.—Unbounded 

When Pyrrhus king of Epirus, was mak 
ing great preparations for his^ntended 
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expedition into Italy, Cincas, the phuo- 
sopher, took a favourable opportunity of 
addressing him thus “The Romans, sir, 
are reported to be a warlike and victorious 
people; but if God permit us to overcome 
them, what use shall we make of the 
victory?” “Thou askest,” said Pyrrhus, 
“ a thing that is self-evident. The Romans 
once conquered, no city will resist us ; we 
shall then be masters of all Italy.” Cineas 
added—“And having subdued Italy, what 
shall we do next ? ” l*yrrhus, not yet aware 
of his intentions, replied—“Sicily next 
stretches out her aims to receive us.” 
“That is very probable,” said Cineas, 
“but will the possession of Sicily put an 
end to the war ? ” “ God grant us success 
in that,” answered Pyrrhus, “and we shall 
make these only the forerunners of greater 
things, for then Lybia and Carthage will 
soon be ours; and these things being 
completed, none of our enemies can offer 
any faither resistance.” “Very tnie,” 
added Cineas, “for then we may easily 
regain Macedon, and make an absolute 
conquest of Greece; and, when all these 
are m our possession, what shall we do 
then?” Pyrrhus, smiling, answered— 
“Why then, my dear friend, we will live 
at our ease, drink all day long, and amuse 
ourselves with cheerful conversation.” 
“Well sir,” said Cineas, “and why may 
we not do all this now, and without the 
labour and hazard of an enterprise so 
laborious and uncertain ? ” Pyrrhus, how¬ 
ever, unwilling to take the advice of the 
philosopher, ardently engaged in these 
an bitious pursuits, and at last perished in 
them.— Arvine. 

AMBITION.—Vaulting 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other.—-S hakspeare. 

AMBITIOUS.—The Time to be 

If there is ever a time to be ambitious, it 
is not when ambition is easy, but when it 
is hard. Fight in darkness; fight when 
you are down; die hard, and you wont die 
at all.—H. W. Beecher. 

AMERICA. 

Child of the earth’s old age.—L andon. 

AMERICA.—The Discovery of 

About two hours before midnight, Co¬ 
lumbus, standing on the forecastle, observed 
a light at a distance, and privately pointed 
it out lo Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, 
nnd dilinff to Salcedo, comptroller of the 


fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it 
were earned from place to place. A little 
after midnight the joyful sound of “ land ! 
land 1 ” was heard from the Pinta, which 
kept always ahead of the other ships. But, 
having been so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, every man was now become 
slow of belief, and waited in all the anguish 
of uncertainty and impatience for the return 
of day. As soon as morning dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. From 
every ship an island was seen, about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant 
fields, well stored with wood, and watered 
with many rivulets, presented the aspect of 
a delightful country. The ^crew of the 
Pinta instantly began the Te Deum^ as a 
hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were 
joined by those of the other ships, with 
tears of joy and transports of congratulation. 
This office of gratitude to Heaven was 
followed by an act of justice to their com¬ 
mander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation mingled with reverence. 
They implored him to pardon their igno¬ 
rance, incredulity, and insolence, which 
had created him so much unnecessary dis« 
quiet, and had so often obstructed the 
prosecution of his well-concerted plan; 
and passing, in the warmth of their admira¬ 
tion, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man whom they had 
so lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to 
accomplish a design so far beyond the 
ideas and conceptions of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed 
towards the island with their colours dis¬ 
played, with warlike music, and other 
martial pomp. As they approached the 
coast, they saw it covered with a multitude 
of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle 
had drawn together, whose attitudes and 
gestures expressed wonder and astonish¬ 
ment at the strange objects which presented 
themselves to their view. Columbus was 
the first Kuropean who set foot on the new 
world which he had discovered. He landed 
in a rich dress, and with a naked sword in 
his hand. His men followed, and, kneeling 
down, they all kissed the ground which 
they had so long desired to see. They 
next erected a crucifix, and, prostrating 
themselves before it, returned thanks to 
God for conducting their voyage to such a 
happy issue. They then took solemn pos* 
session of the country for the crown o\ 
Castile and Leon, with all the formalities 
which the Portuguese were accustomed to 
observe in acts of this kind in their new 
discoveries.— Dr. Robertson. 
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AMERICA.—The Future of 

Agassiz sa3^s the American Continent was 
the first created; it will be the last in the 
fulfilment of the designs of the Creator. 
A cosmopolitan land—cosmopolitan in the 
intentions of its founders, in the bloody 
struggle of its defenders—God has in store 
for you who people it the acconi))lishment 
of admiiable results. Northward are the 
Esquimaux; southward is Africa. You 
summon from walled China tiie unmovmg 
j^eople to dwell amid the moving nation, 
the stationary to mingle with the progies- 
sive; all impelled by the breath of you, 
the great humanitarian people. The foun¬ 
dation of your people IS the Bible, the book 
that speaks of God, the living word of 
Jesus Christ In an admirable manifesto 
from your President there shines through 
Ins words the Christian faith. A belief in 
Jesus is at the root of this nation . and 
W'hen I rcluiii I shall tell Europe that I have 
found heie liberty associated with Christi¬ 
anity, and have been among a people who 
do not think that to be free they must be 
parted fiom God.— IIyacinthe. 

AMERICA.—On Leaving 

With triumph this morning, O Boston ! 
I hail 

The stir of thy deck and the spre.ad of 
thy sail, 

For they tell me I soon shall be wafted, 
in thec, 

To the flourishing isle of the brave and 
the free, 

And that chill Nova Scotia’s unpromising 
strand 

Is the last I shall tread of American land. 
Well—^peace to the land 1 may her sons 
know, at length, 

That in high-minded honour lies liberty’s 
strength, 

That though man be as free as the fetter¬ 
less wind. 

As the wantonest air that the north can 
unbind, 

Yet, if health do not temper and sweeten 
the blast, 

If no harvest of mind ever sprung where 
it pass’d, 

Then unblest is such freedom, and baleful 
its might,— 

Free only to ruin, and slrone but to 
blight I 

FareweU to the few I have left with 
regret: 

May they sometimes recall, what I cannot 
forget, 

The delight of those eveningSi —^too brief 
a delight! 

When in converse and song we have stol’n 
on the night; 
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When they’ve ask’d me the maimers, the 
mind, or the mien 

Of some bard I had known or some chief 
I had seen, 

Whose glory, though distant, they long 
had adored, 

Whose name had oft hallow’d the wine- 
cup they pour’d. 

And still as, with sympathy humble bul 
true, 

I have told of each blight son of fame ah 
I knew, 

They have listen’d, and sighed that the 
powerful stream 

Of America’s empire should pass, like a 
dream, 

Without leaving one relic of genius to say 
How sublime was the tide w’hich had 
vanished away ! 

Farewell to the few—though wc never may 
meet 

On this planet again, it is soothing and 
sweet 

To think that, whenever my song or my 
name 

Shall recur to their ear they’ll recall me 
the same, 

I have been to them now, young, un¬ 
thoughtful, and blest, 

Ere hope had deceived me or sorrow deprest. 

But see !—the bent top-sails are ready to 
swell— 

To the boat, I am with thee —Columbia, 
farewell !—T. Moore. 

AMERICA.—Men in 

In America, we .see a country of which 
it has been truly said, that in no other are 
there so few men of great learning, and so 
few men of great ignorance.— Buckle. 

AMERICAN.—The Name 

The name—American, must always exalt 
the pride of patriotism.— Washington. 

AMULET.—The Name and Use of an 

A piece of stone, metai, or other sub¬ 
stance, marked with certain characters, 
which people wear about them as a pro¬ 
tection against diseases and enchantments, 
The name, as well as the thing itself, is 
derived from the East, coming from the 
Arabic hamail^ a locket, or anything hung 
round the neck.— Buck. 

AMULETS.—The Wearing of 

Amulets were much worn by the Jews, 
who attached the most superstitious notions 
to them. Many of the Christians of the 
first century wore them, marked with a fish, 
as a symbol of the Redeemer,—Bu^K. 
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ANCHOR. 


AMUSEMENT.—The Effect of 

Whatever amuses serves to kill time, to 
lull the faculties, and to banish reflection. 
—Crabbe. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Innocent 

Innocent amusements are such as excite 
moderately, and such as produce a cheerful 
frame of mind, not boisterous mirth ; such 
as refresh, instead of exhausting, the sys¬ 
tem ; such as recur frequently, rather than 
continue long; such as send us back to our 
daily duties invigorated in body and spirit; 
such as we can partake of in the presence 
and society of respectable friends ; such as 
consist with and are favourable to a grate¬ 
ful piety ; such as are c^lastened by self- 
respect, and are accompanied with the con¬ 
sciousness that life has a higher end than 
to be amused.— Dr. Channing. 

AMUSEMENTS—in Relation to Religion. 

They are to religion like breezes of air 
to the flame—gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out.—D r. Thomas. 

ANALOGY.—Reasoning from 

We reason from analogy when we sup¬ 
pose that the stars, like the sun, are sur¬ 
rounded with planets, which derive from 
them light and heat. The same Divine 
Wisdom which is seen to have made this 
admirable arrangement in one instance, is 
presumed to have made it also in others. 
When we see that every part of the earth’s 
surface, and every drop of water, is crowded 
with animated beings, we reason from ana¬ 
logy in supposing that the Divine Bene¬ 
volence, which has filled one spot of His 
universe with life, has done the same in 
other places of His dominion.— I. Taylor, 

ANARCHY— DcBcribcd. 

The choking, sweltering, deadly, and 
killing rule of no rule; the consecration of 
cupidity and braying of folly, and dim 
stupidity and baseness in most of the affairs 
of men. Slop-shirts attainable three-half¬ 
pence cheaper by the ruin of living bodies 
and immortal souls.— Carlyle. 

ANARCHY.—The Evil Result of 

Where there is lack of government, or a 
state of society where there is no law, or 
where the law is ineflicient, there anarchy 
will ultimately become general, and prove 
the sad cause of political confusion and 
national distress.— Dr. Davies. 

ANARCHY.—Wild 

Than wild anarchy 

There is no greater ill; beneath its rage 
Cities are sunk, and houses are o’ertum’d; 
And, in the contest of the spear, it breaks 
The battle’s bleeding ranks.— Sophocles. 


ANATHEMA.—Definitions of an 
An offering or present made to some 
deity, and hung up in a temple.—^D r. W. 
Smith. 


A ban or curse pronounced with religious 
solemnity by ecclesiastical authority, and 
accompanied by excommunication.—D r. 
Webster. 

ANATHEMA.—The Form of an 
Let no church of God be open to Android- 
cus and his accomplices; but let everysacred 
temple and sanctuary be shut against them. 
1 admonish both private men and magis¬ 
trates, neither to receive them under their 
roof, nor to their table ; and priests more 
especially, that they neither converse with 
them living, nor attend their funerals wJien 
dead.— Synesius. 

ANATOMIST.—The Science of the 

The anatomist presents to the eye tlie 
most hideous and disagreeable objects, but 
his .science is useful to the painter in deline¬ 
ating even a Venus or a Helen.— Hume. 

ANATOMY.—A Rarity in 

The anatomy of a little child, represent¬ 
ing all parts thereof, is accounted a greater 
rarity than the skeleton of a man in full 
stature.— Dr. Fuller. 

ANCESTORS.—The Boast of 

The man who has nothing to boast of 
but his illustrious ancestors, is like a potato 
—the only good belonging to him is under 
ground.— OvERBURY. 

ANCESTORS.—The Deeds of 

The deeds of long-descended ancestors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, 
Theirs in effect.— Ovid. 

ANCESTORS.—The Glory of 
The glory of ancestors sheds a light 
around posterity; it allows neither their 
good nor bad qualities to remain in ob¬ 
scurity.— Sallust. 

ANCESTRY.—The Humble Source of 

How high .soe’er thy pride may trace 
The long-forgotten founders of thy race, 
Still must the search with that asylum end 
From whose polluted source we all descend. 

Juvenal. 

ANCHOR.—Forging the 

The windlass strains the tackle chidns, the 
black mound heaves below. 

And red and deep a himdred veins burst 
out at every t£uoe; 
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It rises, roars, rends all outright—O Vulcan, 
what a glow I 

'Tis blinding whit^ *tis blasting bright, 
the high sun shines not so I 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such 
fiery fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, 
the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like 
men before the foe; 

As quivering through his fleece of flame, 
the sailing monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil—all about the faces 
fiery grow— 

“ Hurrah! ” they shout, ‘‘leap out—leap 
out: ” bang, bang, the sledges go; 
Hurrah 1 the jetted lightnings are hissing 
high and low; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every 
squashing blow; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail; the 
rattling cinders strow 

The ground around; at every bound the 
sweltering fountains flow. 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd, at 
every stroke, pant “ Ho! ” 

In livid and obdurate gloom, he darkens 
down at last, 

A shapely one he is and strong as e’er from 
cat was cast. 

A trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou 
hadst life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward 
beneath the deep green sea 1 

S. Ferguson. 

ANCHORS.—The Invention of 

Some ascribe the invention of anchors to 
the Tyrrhenians; others to Midas, the son 
of Gordius. The most ancient are said to 
have been of stone, and sometimes of wood, 
to which a great quantity of lead was 
usually fixed. In some places baskets full 
of stones, and sacks filled with sand, were 
employed for the same use. All these were 
let down by cords into the sea, and by their 
weight stayed the course of the ship. After 
wards, anchors were made of iron, at first with 
only one fluke, but in a short time a second 
was added by Eupalamus, or Anacharis, 
the Scythian philospher.— Loaring. 

ANECDOTE—Defined. 

A particular or detached incident or fact 
of an interesting nature; a biographical 
incident or fragment; a single passage of 
private life.— Dr. Webster. 

ANECDOTE.—Pleasure Derived from an 

Those to whom any anecdote is old, will 
not be offended if it be well applied; and 
those to whom it may be new, will receive 
the double pleasure of novelty and illustra 
lion.— Colton. 
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ANECDOTE.—The Power of an 

An anecdote, if well read or told, will 
prove more interesting and potential than 
the most eloquent utterance or the most 
elaborate argument. Large audiences have 
frequently been convulsed with laughter or 
bowed down with grief by its mighty influ¬ 
ence.— Dr. Davies. 

ANECDOTES—Common Stock. 

Anecdotes, like the air, are private pro¬ 
perty only so long as they are kept in ; the 
instant the one is told, or the other liberated, 
they are common stock.— Colton. 

ANGEL.—The Bright Beauteousness of 

an 

The beauteous creature came toward us, 
white-robed, with his face like the sparkling 
of the mormng star.—^D ante. 

ANGEL.—The Obedience of an 

Just as “I love” is the passion of an 
angel’s heart, “ I serve” is the motto on an 
angel’s brow.— E. Davies. 

ANGEL.—The Understanding of an 

Compare a Solomon, an Aristotle, or an 
Archimedes, to a child that newly begins 
to speak, and they do not more transcend 
such a one than the angelical understanding 
exceeds theirs even in its most sublime im¬ 
provements and acquisitions.— ^Dr. South. 

ANGEL—The Voice of an 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d 
to hear.— Milton. 

ANGELS.—Belief in the Existence of 

Such a belief is in full keeping with our 
deepest and holiest feelings. We naturally 
long for the spiritual and heavenly; and 
this b the Divinity which speaks in our 
bosoms. In those calm and thoughtful 
moments which sometimes come over us, 
there is an impression made, all-pervasive 
in its influence—an indescribable conscious¬ 
ness which no subtle argument will dispel 
—that we have direct and unbroken feUow- 
ship with intdligences higher and better 
than we are; and thb peculiar conviction 
obtains a greater depth and richer sweetness 
when the spirit feels herself alone, or when 
she sits amid the wreck of earthly things, 
and is loosened from the terrene and perish¬ 
able. Every fetter is then shaken off, and 
for a while she dwells only with the in¬ 
visible! Let the scomer remember that 
there b incomparably more truth in th« 
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intuitions of the heart than in the less 
trustworthy conclusions of the head. 
“Everyone knows,” says a celebrated 
author, “that there is such a thing as 
feeling a proposition to be true, though the 
understanding may be unable to master it 
It is to our feeling, rather than to our thinks 
ing, that the sublimest arguments are 
primarily addressed. Where logic works 
out one truth, the heart has already realized 
twenty; because love, which is the heart’s 
activity, is the profoundest and nimblest of 
philosophers. All things that live, and are 
loveliest, are bom there.” Hence this 
belief in angels had its first existence in the 
heart: after-experience did but intensify 
and strengthen it. It must, therefore, be 
true; or verily, there is no truth soever. 
—Dr. Davies. 

ANQELS.—The Creation of ' 

Their life was eic the heavens were con* 
ceived, 

The stars begotten, or the ages bom. 

P. J. Bailey. 

ANGELS.—Deliverances Wrought by 

The great day alone will declare what 
deliverances these girded swordmen of the 
Captain of the Lord’s hosts have wrought 
for each of His little ones in their journey 
through the wilderness.—A. M. Stuart. 

ANGELS.—The Disposition of the 

It is pure benevolence. As the attributes 
of the Deity may be resolved into love, so 
the God-iike virtues of these spirits refer to 
the same principle. Their task may some¬ 
times be—to break seals of judgment, to 
discharge vials of wrath, to ring out 
trumpet-peals of doom ; but love, in all its 
degrees, constitutes their essence and per¬ 
vades their beii^,—giving beauty to meir 
.obes, and lustre to their crowns,—gilds 
the sphere in which they shine, and attunes 
the harmonies which they warble.—D r. 
R. W. Hamilton. 

ANGELS.—The Entertainment of 

So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist—^the common gloss 
Of theologians;—but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate: what redounds, tran¬ 
spires 

Through spirits with ease; nor wonder; if 
by lire— 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchymist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn. 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, 

As from the mine.—M ilton. 


ANGELS.—The Faculties of the 

Angels, in their several degrees of ele¬ 
vation above us, are endowed with more 
comprehensive faculties.— Locke. 

ANGELS.—The Fallen 

Heaven once suffered a vast and instan¬ 
taneous depopulation. Spirits to whom it 
was the birthplace, who had known no 
inferior stage of being, created in purity 
and crowned with glory, of mighty power 
and intelligence, covered themselves with 
the guilt and shame of a most unnatural 
revolt. What a home was theirs! One 
element of blessedness filled it I Festal 
was their song, and jubilant was their 
triumph 1 It was their own habitation, but 
they left it. It was a chief position—tlie 
highest rank—a principality, but tliey did 
not keep it. They fought, but prevailed 
not, neiUier was their place found any more 
in heaven. • * * There was a strange 
vacancy amidst those groves: untrodden 
paths and ungathered fruits. Diadems and 
lyres lay in neglected heaps. The brows 
which had worn those diadems were now 
scarred by the wrath-blast; the hands 
which had struck those lyres were now 
bound with everlasting chains.—D r. 

W. Hamilton, 

ANGBLS.—The Guardianship of 

Some will have it—that God allots two 
angels to one person,—one to guard and 
comfort him, the other to tempt and vex 
him. This was Plato’s idea. He says;— 
“ Every individual is attended by a good 
and evil genius ; ” and the Pontificians bor¬ 
rowed it from him. But as “God cannot 
be tempted with evil, so neither can He 
tempt any man,” nor appoint or allow any 
instrument of His to do so. Others, again, 
assert—that He assigns a particular ang^ 
to each saint This, indeed, was die cur¬ 
rent notion of ancient times. The Jewish 
Rabbins taught—that Adam’sguardian-angel 
was called—Raziel, Abraham’s— Zachiel, 
Isaac’s—Raphael, Jacob’s—Peniel, and 
Moses’s—^Metration. One thing is certain 
—wherever a believer is found—whether 
in gorgeous palace, or humble cottage—^in 
cold dungeon, or happy home—^in simering 
chamber, or crowded street—on restless 
ocean, or gloomy desert, there they throng 
to bless him. — E. Davies, 

ANGELS.—The Ministration of the 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there 
love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures 
base. 

That may compassion of theii evils move? 
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There is :—el&e much more wretclied 
were the case 

Of men than beasts: but oh th’ exceed* 
ing grace 

Of higliest God, that loves His creatures 
so, 

And all His works with mercy doth em¬ 
brace, 

That blessed angels He sends to and fio. 
To serve to W'lcked man, to serve His 
wicked foe I —Spenser. 

ANGELS.—The Numbers of the 

Angels are distributed around us in great 
numbers. They form an army, an encamp¬ 
ment, according to the Scriptures; and a 
numerous army, a well-regulated camp, are 
not afraid of the attacks of the enemy.— 
St. Basil. 

ANGELS.—The Power of the 
Human and mental power is impotency 
itself in comparison with that which the 
angels possess. They “excel in strength.” 
They are styled “mighty,” “powers,” as 
if they were the impersonations of that 
attribute.—D r. Davies. 

ANGELS.—The Visits of 
When angels have come, they have 
spoken to a patriarch in the door of his 
tent—to a distressed husbandman threshing 
his wheat under an oak—to persecuted 
apostles in prison. But can you think of 
an instance of divine or angelic visitation 
to a king on his throne—to a noble in his 
palace—to a rich man surrounded with 
splendours—to a sage amid his books? 
An angel once came to a seer who was 
trusting to his own wisdom, and trying hard 
to outwit omniscience; but it was with a 
drawn sword; and the far-seeing prophet 
or necromancer owed his salvation to an 
ass 1 An angel once came to a king on 
a throne; but it was to smite him with 
worms, so that he gave up the ghost 1— 
Dr. Raleigh. 

ANGELS.—The Will and Work of 

The will and work of angels are in per¬ 
fect harmony; therefore an angers duty is 
an angel’s delight.— Dr. Guthrie. 

ANGER—Forbidden. 

Be not angry that you cannot make others 
as you wish icm to be, since you cannot 
make yourself what you wish to be.— 
Kemfis. 

ANGER.—The Impotence of 

Anger is the most impotent passion that 
accomp'*nie£> the mind of man; it effects 


i i p thirtg it goes about; and hurts the man 
who is possessed by it more than any other 
against whom it is directed.— Clarendon. 

ANGER.—Intemperate 

There is not in Nature 
A thing that makes man so deformed, so 
beastly. 

As doth intemperate anger.—^J. Webster. 

ANGER.—Peace made in 
He that makes his last peace with his 
Maker 

In anger, aiigei is his peace eternally. 

Rowlev. 

ANGER.—Sinful 

If a man meets with injustice, it is not 
required that he shall not be roused to 
meet it; but if he is angiy after he has had 
time to think upon it, that is sinful. The 
flame is not wrong, but the coals are.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

ANGER—Subdued. 

Francis Xavier sometimes received in 
the prosecution of his zealous labours the 
most mortifying treatment. As he was 
preaching in one of the cities of Japan, 
some of the multitude made sport of him. 
One, more wanton than the rest, went to 
him while he addressed the people, feign¬ 
ing that he had something to communicate 
in private. Upon his approach, Xavier 
leaned his head to Icain what he had to 
say. The scorner thus gained his object, 
wliich was to spit freely upon the face of 
the devoted missionary, and thus insult him 
in the most public manner. The father, 
without speaking a word, or making the 
least sign of anger or emotion, took out 
his handkerchief, wiped his face, and con- 
tmued his discourse, as if nothing had 
occurred. By such a heroic control of his 
passions, the scorn of the audience W’as 
turned into admiration.— Arvine. 

ANGER.—Temperate 

Temperate anger well becomes the wise. 

Philemon 

ANGER—Tired. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horse, who being allowed his 
way. 

Self-mettle tires him.—S haksfea&e. 

ANGLING—an Alt. 

No doubt but that angling is an art, and 
an art worth your learning: the question 
is, rather, whether you be capable of 
learning it; for angling is somewhat like 
poetry*—men are to be born to it, and 
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must not only bring an inquiring, observing 
wit, but also a large measure of hope and 
patience. —Walton. 

ANOLINO.—The Delights of 

Ves I dear to us that solitary trade, 

'Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued 
Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hang¬ 
ing wood, 

White-flowering meadow, and romantic 
glade 1 

The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to our spirits with a murmuring tone 
Of running waters,—and one stream ap< 
pears, 

Remember'd all,—tree, willow, bank, and 
stone! 

How glad were we, when, after sunny 
showers. 

Its voice came to us, issuing from the 
school! 

How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool I 
And still our souls retain, in manhood's 
prime. 

The love of j<'ys our childish years that 
blest; 

So now encircled by these hills sublime, 

We anglers, wandering with a tranquil 
breast. 

Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of 
rest.— J. Wilson. 

ANIMALCULA.—Wonders'of the 

In the clearest waters, and also in the 
strongly-troubled acid and salt-fluids of 
the various zones of the earth;—in springs, 
rivers, lakes, and seas;—in the internal 
moisture of living plants and animal bodies, 
and probably, at times, carried about in 
the vapour and dust of the whole atmosphere 
of the earth, exists a world, by the common 
senses of mankind unperceived, of very 
minute living beings, which have been 
called, for the last seventy years, infusoria. 
In the ordinary pursuits of life, this myste¬ 
rious and infinite kingdom of living creatures 
is passed by without our interest in its 
wonders. But to the quiet observer how 
astonishing do these become, when he 
brings to his aid those optical powers by 
whidi his faculty of vision is so much 
strengthened I In every drop of dirty, 
stagnant water, we are generally, if not 
always, able to perceive, by means of the 
microscope, moving bodies, of from one 
eleven hundred and fiftieth to one twenty- 
five thousandth of an inch in diameter, and 
which often lie packed so closely toother, 
that the space between each individual 
scarcely equals that of their diameter.— 
Prop. Prichard. 


ANIMALS.—Cruelty to 
One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, 
which I found on the road only half-killed, 
wishing to put the creature out of its 
misery. 1 am shocked at the thoughtless 
cruelty of many people; yet I did a thing 
soon after, that has mven me considerable 
uneasiness, and for wnich I reproach myself 
bitterly. As I was riding homeward, I saw 
a waggon standing at a door, with three 
horses ; the two foremost were eating their 
com from bags at their noses; but I ob¬ 
served that the third had dropped his on the 
ground, and could not stoop to get any food. 
However, I rode on in absence, without 
assisting him. But when I had got nearly 
home, I remembered what I had observed 
in my absence of mind, and felt extremely 
hurt at my neglect; and would have ridden 
back had I not thought the waggoner might 
have come out of the house and relieved 
the horse. A man could not have had a 
better demand for getting off his hor^(^ 
than for such an act of humanity. It is \ j 
absence of mind that we omit many duties — 
R. Cecil. 

ANIMALS.—The Effect of Music on 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and 
neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet 
sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
.stand, 

Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music: therefore 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods, 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
nature.— Shakspeare, 

ANIMALS.—Hurtful 
Of wild creatures, a tyrant; and of tame 
ones, a flatterer.—B ias. 

ANIMALS.—The Instincts of 

All the wonderful instincts of animals, 
which, in my humble opinion, are proved 
beyond a doubt, and the belief in which is 
not decreased with the increase of science 
and investigation,—all these instincts are 
given them only for the combination or 
preservation of their species. If they had 
not these instincts, they would be swept off 
the earth in an instant. This bee, that 
understands architecture so well, is as stupid 
as a pebble-stone out of his own particular 
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business of making honey; and, with all 
his talents, he only exists that boys may 
eat his labours, and poets sing about them 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias, A 
peasant girl of ten years old puts the whole 
republic to death with a little smoke; their 
palaces are turned into candles, and eveiy 
aergyman^s wife makes mead wine of the 
honey; and there is an end of the glory 
and wisdom of the bees I Whereas, man 
has talents that have no sortof reference to 
his existence ; and without which his species 
might remain upon earth in the same safety 
as if they had them not. The bee works 
at that particular angle which saves most 
time and labour; and the boasted edifice he 
is constructing is only for his egg: but 
Somerset House, and Blenheim, and the 
Louvre, have nothing to do with breeding. 
Epic poems, and Apollo Belvideres, and 
Venus de Medicis, have nothing to do with 
living and eating. We might have dis¬ 
covered pig-nuts without the Royal Society, 
and gatliered acorns without reasoning 
about curves of the ninth order. The 
immense superfluity of talent given to man, 
which has no bearing upon animal life, 
which has nothing to do with the mere 
preservation of existence, is one very dis¬ 
tinguishing circumstance in this comparison. 
There is no other animal but man to whom 
mind appears to be given for any other 
purpose than the preservation of body.— 

S. Smith. 

ANIMALS.—Instruction Derived from 

The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry: 

Who can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for future want ? 

My dog—^the trustiest of his kind— 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

I mark his true, his faithful way. 

And in my service copy Tray ; 

In constancy and nuptial love 
I learn my lesson from the dove : 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects her care. 

And every fowl that llies at large, 

Instructs me in a parentis charge.— Gay, 

ANIMALS.—The Treatment of 

Poor beasts that every day we see e’er- 
driven. 

Plodding along their path in patient 
pain; 

No love of God for them, no hope of 
heaven, 

Their sinking, flagging spirits to sustain! 
Poor beasts, we see them toiling on the 
road. 

While threats and curses ’gainst them 
freely flow; 
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Now, bowed beneath the cruel, heavy load, 
Now shrinking from the hasty, cow’rdly 
blow I 

The dumb brute bears no malice in his 
heart, 

For all the sufferings he undergoes : 
Ill-treated, yet he bravely plays his part, 
And meekly bears his heritage of woes. 

I watched the two, the man that held the 
rein. 

The bridled beast that at his bidding 
ran, 

And asked, which was the better of the 
twain, 

The noble beast, or the ignoble man ? 

Shall we, on whom a gracious God bestow.s 

Heaven’s hope to cheer us in life’s 
darkest hour, 

Be more impatient of our daily woes 

Than tliey who lack such hope, such 
heart-sustaining power ?— Collett. 

ANIMALS.—Uniform Actions in ' 

The bees now build exactly as they built 
in the time of Homer; the bear is as 
ignorant of good manners as he was two 
thousand years past: and the baboon is still 
as unable to rejid and write, as persons of 
honour and quality were in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Yet it is not from any 
lack of inconveniences, nor any extraorrli- 
nary contentedness with their situation, that 
any species of animals remains in such a 
state of sameness. The wolf often kills 
twenty times as much as he wants ; and if 
he could hit upon any means of preserving 
his superfluous plunder, he would not perisli 
of hunger as often as he does, lo lay 
traps for the hunters, and to eat them as 
they were caught, would be far preferable 
to all those animals who are the cause 
and the contents of traps themselves.—S. 
Smith. 

ANIMATES.—War among 

As for war, let the stags fighting with 
each other, and belling defiance across the 
hills, and all the other pugnacious male 
animals in the world testify, that without 
trampet or drum, herald’s flag, or cham¬ 
pion’s gage of battle, they can throw down 
and take up the gauntlet, announce a Casus 
Belli, and proclaim peace or waras perfectly, 
and with far less needless diplomacy than 
we. lake, however, as still more striking, 
th^ strange military proceeding, that Coup 
(VEtat of the bees, when they put their 
hives under martial law, and slaughter the 
drones. How the matter is managed, no 
one exactly knows, but there is plainly 
perfect concert among the slayers, and utter 
disconcert among the victims. What mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, Indian mutiny. 
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or the like, can vie with this as an act of 
effective, premeditated murder ?—Prof. G. 
Wilson, 

annihilation— no Law. 

Annihilation is no law of the ascertained 
universe.—D r. R. W. Hamilton. 

ANNIVERSARY.—The Return of an 

And now the rising day renews the year— 
A day for ever sad, for ever dear.— Virgil 

ANNOYANCE.—Little Things Create an 

A grain, a dust, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. 

Shakspeare. 

ANSWER.—The Right Way to 
A thoughtful kind answer is almost omni¬ 
potent. It not only makes a friend still 
more friendly, but it subdues the wildest 
passion and the deepest prejudice of the 
rrealest enemy. The cowardly become 
brave under its insj^iring influence, and the 
brave are nerved by it to nobler deeds and 
mightier exploits. And yet, though it is so 
soothing, enchanting, and potential, it costs 
the utterer nothing. This, therefore, is the 
right way to answer; and were it universally 
adopted, many a tear would be unshed, 
many a passion be unprovoked, and many 
a friend be retained.— Dr. Davies. 

ANSWER. —The Wrong Way to 
We are supposed to live in an age of free 
and active thought. As to the amount of 
thought for which the age takes credit to 
itself there may be some doubt, but all 
will admit that we live in an age of free and 
active talk, in which political, social, eccle¬ 
siastical, and religious subjects are being 
perpetually discussed. The discussion of 
such subjects calls forth many bad feelings 
and bad words. Even temperance cannot 
be advocated by some, excepting in the 
most disgracefully intemperate language. 
Anger, uncharitablencss, intolerance, prevail 
most terribly by reason of our differences 
on political and theological questions, and 
hard words are used, and hard names are 
called. Writing ink is generally composed, 
in a great measure, of gall; the chemistry 
of the fluid in which we write our thoughts 
and feelings is very symbolical of many of 
the thoughts and feelings themselves. If 
you look into the correspondence of a news¬ 
paper, you may find to perfection what it is 
to answer a fool according to his folly, so 
as to be like unto him. Controversial 
sennons also, and controversial pamphlets; 
Protestants answering Catholics, and Catho¬ 
lics answering Protestants, each according 
to the other’s folly, that is, according to the 


other’s bitterness, and violence, and rancour. 
Now, whenever your ant^onist’s folly takes 
these shapes—showing itself in anger, in 
scorn, in ungenerous insinuations, in false 
assertions, in wilful perversion of facts or 
disingenuous concealment of facts—answer 
not according to such folly as that, lest you 
become dishonest, mean, narrow-minded, 
and ill-tempered as your adversary.—H. 
S. Brown. 

ANTI-CHRIST.—Views of 
Some regard him as a pretender to the 
Messiaship, like Barchocheba; others as 
one who claims to be the vicar of Christ; 
while others have found him in Nero, and 
even in Satan incarnate I —Buck. 

ANTICIPATION.—The Blessedness of 
How frequently the anticipation of some 
;pccial enjoyment, or the possession of some 
coveted boon, proves to be more blessed 
than the actualization itself! But while 
his is the common experience on earth, it 
shall not be so in heaven. There^ realiza¬ 
tion shall infinitely exceed all manner of 
anticipation.—D r. Davies. 

ANTICIPATIONS—Described. 

Charming lights from Fancy’s dreaming; 
Gilded beams from Beauty’s seeming; 
joyful hopes of future blessings ; 

Dreams of Fame’s unearned caressings ; 
Smiles from Fortune, wiles from Pleasure ; 
Visions of some unknown treasure; 

Daily thoughts of something noble, 

Free from care, or thought, or trouble; 
Bright delusions of the youthful, 

Only wanting in the truthful; 

Gilded baits and bursting bubbles, 

Proving but a sea of troubles ; 

Dreams of earth allied to heaven, 

Youth and Hope to thee are given. 

iETNA. 

ANTINOMIANISM.—A Rebuke to 
Rowland Hill would have tried the 
critical sagacity of the most erudite. His 
eccentricities were of great notoriety. With 
many strong points of character, he com¬ 
bined notions prodigiously odd. One of 
those restless infesters of places of worship, 
commonly called Antinomians, one day 
called on Rowland Hill, to bring him to 
account for his too severe and legal Gospel. 

** Do you, sir,” asked Rowland, “hold tho 
Ten Commandments to be a rule of lifo 
to Christians ? ” “ Certainly not,” replied 
the visitor. The minister rang the bell, 
and on the servant making his appearance, 
he quietly added—“John, show that man 
the door, and keep your eye on him until 
he is beyond the reach of every article of 
wearing apparel or other property in the 
hall I Arvine. 
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ANTIPATHIES.—Inveterate ^ 

Inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations or persons, and passionate attach¬ 
ments to others, are to be avoided.— 
Washington. 

ANTIPATHY—in Relation to Hope and 
Reason. 

A habit is generated of thinking that a 
natural antipathy exists between hope and 
reason.—I. Taylor. 

ANTIQUARIAN.—-The Memory of the 

A thorough-paced antiquarian not only 
remembers what all other people have 
thought proper to forget, but he also forgets 
what all other people think it proper to 
remember. — Colton. 

ANTIQUARY.—A Description of the 

One that has his being in this age, but his 
life and conversation in the days of old. 
He neglects himself because he was born in 
his own time, and so far oil antiquity, which 
he so much admires; and repines, like a 
younger brother, because he came so late 
into the world. lie spends the one half of 
his time in collecting old and insignificant 
trifles, and the other in showing them, which 
he takes a singular delight in, because the 
oftener he does it, the further they are from 
being new to him. He is a great time- I 
server, but it is of time out of mind, Ilis 
days were spent and gone long before he 
came into the world, and his only business 
is to collect what he can out of the ruins of 
them. He values things wrongfully for 
their antiquity, forgetting that the most 
modem are really the most ancient of all 
things in the world ; like those that reckon 
their pounds before their shillings and 
ence, of which they are made up. He 
as so strong a natural affection to anything 
that is old, tliat he may truly say to the 
dust and worms—“ I'hou art my father,’* 
and to rottenness —** Thou art my mother.’* 

—S. Butler. 

ANTIQUITIES.—Historical 

I dare assure any wise and sober man— 
that historical antiquities do deserve and 
will reward the pains of any student; will 
make him understand the state of former 
ages, the constitution of governments, the 
fundamental reasons of equity and law, the 
rise and succession of doctrines and opinions, 
the original of ancient and the composition 
of modem tongues, the tenures of property, 
the maxims of policy, the rites of religion, 
the characters of virtue' and vice, and 
indeed the nature of mankind.—K ennett. 
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ANTIQUITY.—An Address to 

Antiquity I thou wondrous charm, what 
art thou? that being nothing art every¬ 
thing! When thou wert, thou wert not 
antiquity—then thou wert nothing, but 
hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calledst 
it, to look back to with blind veneration ; 
thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modem 1 What mystery lurks in this retro¬ 
version ? or what half Januses are we, that 
cannot look forward with the same idolatry 
with which we for ever 1 evert I The 
mighty future is as nothing being every¬ 
thing ! The past is everything being 
nothing 1 —Lamb. 

ANTIQUITY.—The Recommendation of 

An established government has an infinite 
advantage by that very circumstance of its 
being established, the bulk of mankind 
being governed by authonty, not reason, 
and never attributing authority to anything 
that has not the recommendation of anti¬ 
quity.— Hume. 

ANTIQUITY—does not make Truth. 

*Tis not antiquity, nor author, 

That makes truth truth, altho* Time's 
daughter, 

'Twas he that put her in the pit 
Before he pull’d her out of it; 

And as he cats his sons, just so 
He feeds upon his daughters too. 

Nor does it follow, ’cause a herald, 

Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old. 

To be descended of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space. 

That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic that wc can make old, 

S. Butlfr. 

ANTITHESIS—the Blossom of Wit. 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, 
but it will never arrive at maturity, unless 
sound sense be the trunk, and truth the 
root.—C olton. 

ANTITHESIS.—The Employment of 

^ Young people are dazzled by the bril¬ 
liancy of antithesis, and employ it.—L a 
Bruyere, 

ANXIETIES.—Neediest 

The generality of mankind create to 
themselves a thousand needless anxieties, 
by a vain search after a thing that nevei 
was, nor ever will be, found upon earth. 
Let us, then, sit down contented with our 
lot; and in the meantime be as happy as 
we can in a diligent preparation for what 
is to come.— T. Adams. 
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anxiety and trust. 

Between a man, tom with anxiety, tossed 
with fear, fretting with care, and the good 
man who calmly trusts in the Lord, there 
is as great a difference as between a brawl¬ 
ing, roaring mountain brook, that, with 
mad haste, leaps from crag to crag, and is 
ground into boiling foam, and the placid 
river, which, with beauty on its banks and 
heaven m its bosom, spreads blessings 
wherever it flows, and pursues the noiseless 
tenor of its way back to the great ocean from 
which Its waters came.— Dr. Guthrie. 

apathy.—T he Adoption of the Term 

In the first ages of the Church, the 
Christians adopted the term to express a 
contempt of earthly concerns.—D r. Web¬ 
ster. 

APATHY.—The Meaning of 

According to the Stoics, apathy meant 
the extinction of the passions by the as¬ 
cendancy of reason.—R. Fleming. 

APOLOGIES.—Vanity Displayed in 

A lady invited Dean Swift to a most 
sumptuous dinner. She said— * * Dear Dean, 
this fish is not as good as I could wish, 
though I sent for it half across the kingdom, 
and It cost me so much,” naming an in¬ 
credible price, “And this thing is not 
such as I ought to have for such a guest, 
though it came from such a place, and cost 
such a sum.” Thus she went on, decrying 
and underrating every article of her expen¬ 
sive and ostentatious dinner, and teasing 
her distinguished guest with apologies, only 
to find a chance to display her vanity, in 
bringing her trouble and expense into view, 
until she exhausted his patience, lie is 
reported to have risen in a passion, and to 
have said—“ Tnie, madam, it is a miserable 
dinner; and I will not eat it, but go home 
and dine upon sixpence worth of herring, ”— 
Arvine. 

APOLOGY—in the Original Sense. 

An apology, in the original sense, was a 
pleading off from some charge or imputa¬ 
tion, by explaining or defending pnnciples 
or conduct. Tt therefore amounted to a 
vindication. —C rabbe. 

APOLOGY—in the Present Sense. 

One who now offers an apology, admits 
himself to have been, at least apparently, 
in the wrong, but brings forward some 
palliating circumstance, or tendeis a frank 
acknowledgment, by way of reparation.— 
Crabhe. 


APOPLEXY—a Retaining Pee. 

A slight touch of apoplexy may be called 
a retaining fee on the part of death.— 
Menage. 

APOSTASY.—Different Kinds of 

First—original, in which we have all 
participated; secondly—national, when a 
kingdom relinquishes the profession of 
Christianity; thirdly—personal, when an 
individual backslides from God; fourthly— 
when men are given up to judicial hardness 
of heart, as Judas.— Buck. 

APOSTASY.—Recovered from 

In the bloody reign of Queen Mary of 
England, Archbishop Cranmer became ob¬ 
noxious to her persecuting spirit. She was 
determined to bring him to the stake; but 
previously employed emissaries to persuade 
him, by means of flattery and false pro¬ 
mises, to renounce his faith. The good 
man was overcome, and subscribed to the 
errors of the Church of Rome. Ilis con¬ 
science smote him: he returned to his 
former persuasion; and, when brought to 
the stake, he stretched forth the hand that 
had made the unhappy signature, and held 
it in the flames till it was entirely consumed, 
frequently exclaiming—“That unworthy 
hand I ” after which he patiently suffered 
martyrdom, and ascended to receive its 
leward.— Arvine. 

APPAREL.—The Best 

A man ought in his clothes to conform 
something to those that he converses w ith, 
to the custom of the nation, and the fashion 
that is decent and general, to the occ.isioii, 
and his own condition ; for that is best that 
best suits with one’s calling, and the rank we 
live in. And seeing all men are not (Ldi- 
puses to read the riddle of another man’s 
inside, and most men judge by appearances, 
it behoves a man to barter for a good esteem, 
even from his clothes and outside. We 
guess the goodness of the pasture by the 
mantle we see it wears.— Feltham. 

APPAREL.—The Importance of the 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expresi'd in fancy; rich, not 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Shaksi’EARE. 

APPAREL.—Rich 

Rich apparel has strange virtues; it 
makes him that hath it vdthout means cs* 
teemed for an excellent wit, he that enjoyi 
it with means, puts the world in remem¬ 
brance of his means; it helps the deformities 
of nature, and gives lustre to her beauties ^ 

rnnHniinl hnlidav wVi^n» it cfiinM • 
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sets the wits of ladies at work, that otherwise 
would be idle ; fumisheth your two shilling 
ordinary; takes possession of your stage at 
your new play; and enricheth your oars, as 
scorning to go with your scull.—^JoNSON. 

APPEAL.—An Effectual 

Some old soldiers going to be shot for a 
breach of discipline, passing by Marshal 
Turenne, pointed to the scars on their faces 
and breasts. What speech could come to 
this ? It had the desired effect. The mar¬ 
shal instantly stayed the execution, and 
gave the men a free pardon.— Percy. 

APPEARANCE.—A Good 

What is a good appearance ? It is not 
being pompous and starchy; for proud 
looks lose hearts, and gentle words win 
them. It is not wearing fine clothes; for 
such dressing tells the world that the out¬ 
side is the better part of the man. You 
cannot judge a horse by his harness ; but a 
nmdest, gentlemanly appearance, in which 
the dress is such as no one could comment 
upon, is the right and -most desirable 
thing.— Spurgeon. 

APPEARANCES.—Deceitful 
The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul, 
rile wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 
Strength a weak reed; health sickness* 
enemy. 

And it at length will have the victory. 
Beauty is but a painting; and long life 
Is a long journey in December gone. 
Tedious and full of tribulation.— Decker. 

APPEARANCES.—The Effect of 

In many cases mere appearances have 
all the effect of positive realities. —Livy. 

APPEARANCES.—The Expense of Keep¬ 
ing up 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I 
should never want a fine house nor fine 
furniture.— Dr. Franklin. 

APPETITE.—The Rage of the 
Man’s heart eats all things, and is hungry 
still; 

“Morel morel*' the glutton cries; for 
something new 

So rages appetite; if man can’t mount 
He will descend. —Dr. E. Young. 

APPETITE.—No Want of 

Here’s neither want of appetite nor mouths; 
Pray Heaven we be not scant of meat or 
mirth. — SH AKSPEARE. 


APPLAUD.—Eager to 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again.— Shakspearb. 

APPLAUSE.—The Action and End of 
Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones.— Colton. 

APPLAUSE.—Great 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tem¬ 
pest. 

As loud and to as many tunes; hats, cloaks, 
Doublets, I tliink flew up; and had their 
faces 

Been loose, this day they had been lost. 

Shakspeare. 

APPLAUSE.—Ill-Timed 

Ill-timed applause 

Wrongs the best speaker, and the justest 
cause.—H omer. 

APPLE-TREE—The Full Blossom of an 

An apple tree in full blossom is like 
a message, sent fiom earth to heaven, of 
purity and beauty I We walk around it 
reverently and admiringly. Homely as it 
orrlinarily is, yet now it speaks of the 
munificence of God better than any other 
tree. The oak proclaims strength and 
rugged simplicity. The pine is a solitary, 
stately fellow. Even in forests, each tree 
seems alone, and has a sad, Castilian-like 
pride. The elm is a prince: grace and 
glory are on its head. But none of these 
speak such thoughts of abundance,—such 
prodigal and munificent richness,—such 
lavish, unsparing generosity, as this same 
plain and homely apple-tree. The very 
glory of God seems resting upon it! It 
is a little inverted hemisphere, like that 
above it; and it daily mimics with bud and 
bloom the stars that nightly blossom out 
into the darkness above it. Though its 
hour of glory is short, into it is concentrated 
a magmficence which puts all the more 
stately trees into the background I If men 
will not admire, insects and birds T^nll I—• 
II. W. Beecher. 

APPLICATION.—The Benefits of' 

What is it that makes a man fit for busi¬ 
ness but application ? Who applies most— 
the man with a large fortune, or the man 
with a small one? Which is the most 
likely to devote himself to dissipation—^he 
who has the means for it, or he who has 
none ? Which to lay in the greatest stock 
of merit—^he who sees nothing but merit 
can give him consideration, or he who has 
already in hand that of which merit could 
g^vc him but a chance ?—Bentham. 
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APPOINTMENT.—The Character of an 
An appointment is a contract, express or 
implied, and he who does not keep it breaks 
faith, as well as dishonestly uses other 
people’s time, and thus inevitably loses 
character.—S miles. 

APPOINTMENT.—Holding to an 

lie that holds to his appointment, and 
does not keep you waiting, shows that he 
has regard for your time as well as his 
own.—S miles. 

APPRECIATION.-—Diverse 

Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man.— 
Colton. 

APPRECIATION—not Obtained on Earth. 

Many fail to obtain from their fellows on 
earth that appreciation which is their just 
due, but It shall not be so when they com¬ 
panion with exalted spirits in the realms of 
perfection.—I)R. Davies. 

APPREHENSION—Intensifies Evil. 

Oh ! who can bold a fire in his hand 
13y thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
lly bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 
Oh, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, and lanccth not the 
sore. —SIIAKSPEARE. 

APPREHENSION.—The Source of 
Apprehension springs from a sense of 
danger when somewhat remote, but ap¬ 
proaching. It is calmer and more perma¬ 
nent than alarm ; and may be felt by a 
single individual when alone.— Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

APPROBATION.—A Christian's 

A Christian’s approbation arises fnim his 
perception of the will of God.—B uck. 

APPROBATION.—The Love of 

Outside of Christianity, the love of appro¬ 
bation is one of the best things to be met 
with in fallen man.—D r. Vinkt. 

APPROPRIAMENT3.—The Neglect of 
If you can neglect 

Your own appropriaments, but jiraising that 
In others wherein you excel yourself. 

You shall be much beloved here.— Ford. 


APRIL.—The Call of 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil check and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spring : 

Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground. 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters her fre.shest, tenderest green. 

T. Gray. 

APRIL.—Growth In 

There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creature ; 

Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 

I could have half-belicved 1 heard 
The leaves and blossoms glowing 
Sure since I look’d at early mom. 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swell’d to double growth ; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs ; 

That lilac’s cleaving cones have Imrst, 

The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 

Mcthinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steamy air 
Is all with fragrance rife; 

And grace and beauty everywhere 
Are flushing into life—CiiAUCER. 

ARARAT.—Mount 

The first in the list of sacred mountains 
is Ararat. The first-named summit in 
human history, it emerges from the flood, 
and lifts its head over the water to look 
down on all coming generations to the 
end of time. Whether it was changed in 
that mighty convulsion which drowned the 
world, or whether its lofty peak, which 
saw the swelling waters and steady rise, 
remained the same, we know not. At all 
events, the mountain looked down on the 
swaying world at its feet as cities floated 
from their foundations and came dashing 
against its sides, and beheld a wilder scene 
than ever covered a battle-field, as it heard 
and saw six generations shriek and sink 
together. But whatever may have been 
its former history, it now stands as the only 
memorial of the flood. Rising like a sugar- 
loaf from a chaos of peaks, which gleam 
and glitter in the sunbeams that are re¬ 
flected from their snowy sides ; overlook¬ 
ing a sea on one side and a desert on the 
other, it is a grand and striking object' 
in itself, but made still more so by the 
associations that cluster around its sacred 
top. It has seldom been profaned by 
human feet 5 but there was a time when 
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the sea rolled over it, and mightier waves 
than ever yet swept the sea thundered high 
above its crown.—H eadley. 

ARBITRATION.—The Advantage of 

Arbitration has this advantage—there are 
some points of contest which it is better to 
lose by arbitration than to win by law.— 
Colton. 

ARBITRATORS.—Absolute 

Masters of their terms, and arbitrators of 
a peace.— Addison. 

ARBOUR.—An Ornamental 

Where nested was an arbour, overwove 
13y many a summer’s silent fingering. 

Keats. 


Strong and substantial plants of Laburnum 
formed the shell; while the slender and 
flexile shoots of Syringa filled up the inter¬ 
stices.—Was it to compliment, as well as 
to accommodate their worthy guests, that 
the shrubs interwove the luxuriant foliage ? 
Was it to represent those tender but close 
attachments, which had united their affec¬ 
tions and blended their interests ? I will 
not too positively ascribe such a design to 
the dusposition of the branches. They 
composed, however, by their twining em¬ 
braces, no inexpressive emblem of the 
endearments and the advantages of friend¬ 
ship. They composed a canopy, of the 
freshest verdure, and of the thickest tex¬ 
ture : so thick, that it entirely excluded 
the sultry ray; and shed both a cool re¬ 
freshment and an amusive gloom ; while 
every unsheltered tract glared with light, 
or fainted with heat.— ^J. Hervey. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS.—The Establishment 

of 

The first establishment of archbishoprics 
in England was m the time of Lucius—the 
first Christian King of England ; who, after 
the conversion of his subjects, erected three 
archbishoprics at London, York, and Llan- 
daff, then called Caerleon. The dignity of 
archbishop continued in the see of l.ondon 
one hundred and eighty years, till, in the 
time of the Saxons, it was translated to 
Canterbury, where it has continued ever 
since.— Buck. 

ARCHER.—Instructing an 

You’re not steady. I perceived 
You waver’d now. Stand firm !—Let every 
limb 

Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the .sculptor’s statue on the gate 
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Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neither breathe 
Nor stirs. 

« • * • * * 

You’ve miss’d again 1 
Dost see the mark ? Rivet your eye to it I 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
Could you but send it there. 

J. S. Knowles, 

ARCHERY.—The Advantage of 

In the fight the English aiiows fell so 
thick among the French, and did so torment 
and fright them, that many men, rather than 
endure them, leapt desperately into the sea. 
And without all question, the guns which 
are used, are neither so terrible in battle, 
nor do such execution, nor work such con¬ 
fusion as arrows can do ; for bullets, not 
being seen, only hurt where they hit; but 
arrows enrage the horse, and break the 
array, and terrify all that beliold them in 
the bodies of their neighbours.—^J. Barnes. 

ARCHITECT.—The Place of Study for an 

An architect should live as little in cities 
as a painter. Send him to our hills, and let 
him study there what nature understands by 
a buttress, and what by a dome. There 
was something in the old power of architec¬ 
ture which it had from the lecluse more 
than from the citi/en. The buildings of 
which 1 have spoken with chief praise, lose, 
indeed, out of the war of the piazza, and 
above the fury of the populace ; and Heaven 
forbid that for such cause we should ever 
have to lay a larger stone, or rivet a fiimer 
bar, in our England ! But we have other 
sources of power in the imagery of our iron 
coasts and azure hills;—of power more pure, 
nor less serene, than that of the hermit 
spirit which once lighted with white lines of 
cloisters the glades of the Alpine pine, and 
raised into ordered spires the wild rocks of 
the Norman sea ; wliich gave to the temple 
gate the depth and darkness of Elijan’s 
Horeb cave ; and lifted out of the populous 
city grey cliffs of lonely stone, into the midst 
of sailing birds and silent air.—RusKiN. 

ARCHITECTURE—Defined. 

Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them may 
contribute to his mental health, power, and 
pleasure.—R uskin. 

ARCHITECTURE. —The First Great 
Works of 

To the first great works of architecture, 
Egypt, ever fertile in the productions of art 
as well as of nature, is recorded to have 
given rise. Several of them are extant at 
this day, and are too gener.'illy known to 
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admit of reiterated description. They excite 
those ideas which arise from magnificence of 
design, not from delicacy of execution; and 
they rather astonish by their grandeur than 
please by their elegance.—Dr. Knox. 

ARCHITECTURE.—The Function of 

We are forced, for the sake of accumulat¬ 
ing our power and knowledge, to live in 
cities; but such advantage as we have in 
association with each other is in great part 
counterbalanced by our loss of fellowship 
with nature. We cannot all have our 
gardens now, nor our pleasant fields to 
meditate in at eventide. Then the function 
of our architecture is, as far as may be, to 
replace these ; to tell us about nature ; to 
possess us with memories of her quietness ; 
to be solemn and full of tenderness like her, 
and rich in portraitures of her ; full of 
delicate imagery of the flowers we can no 
more gather, and of the living creatures now 
far away from us in their own solitude.— 
Ruskin. 

ARCHITECTURE.—The Origin of Euro- 
pean 

All European architecture, bad and good, 
old and new, is derived from Greece through 
Rome, and coloured and perfected from the 
East. The history of architecture is nothing 
but the tracing of the various modes and 
directions of this derivation. If you hold 
fast this great connecting clue, you may 
string all the types of successive architec¬ 
tural invention upon it like so many beads. 
Those old Greeks gave the shaft; Rome 
gave the aich ; the framework and strength 
of architecture are from the race of Japheth; 
the spirituality and sanctity of it from 
Ismael, Abraham, and Shem.— Ruskin. 

ARGUMENT.—Answering a Bad 

The best way of answering a bad argu¬ 
ment is not to stop it, but to let it go on in 
its course till it leaps over the boundaries of 
common sense.—S. Smith. 

ARGUMENT.—Conduct in 

Treating your adversary with respect is 
giving him an advantage to which he is not 
entitled. The greatest part of men cannot 
judge of reasoning, and are impressed by 
character; so that if you allow your adver¬ 
sary a respectable character, they will think 
that, though you differ from him, you may 
be in the wrong. Treating your adversary 
with respect is striking soft in a battle.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

ARGUMENT.—The Force of 

Argument is like an arrow from a cross¬ 
bow, which has great force though shot by 
a child.— Lord Bacon. 


ARGUMENTS—like their Subjects. 
Arguments, like children, should be like 
The subject that begets them.— Decker. 

ARISTOCRACY.—Blessings Conferred on 
the 

God has ornamented your teirestrial 
crowns with many choice jewels. He has 
given you of the fatness of the earth, as well 
as of the dew of heaven ; Esau’s venison, as 
well as Jacob’s blessing ; the nether springs 
of common bounty, as well as the upper 
springs of special mercy.—W. Seckek. 

ARISTOCRACY.—A Defence of the 

Look at history, and you will find that the 
institution you decry has been the salvation 
of England. Who does your work—fights 
your battles—writes your books—guides 
you in storm and darkness, but the aristo¬ 
cracy ? —Lindsay. 

ARISTOCRACY.—General 

There is a fretfulness about every man’s 
position with us, which is positively frightful. 
He IS never easy ; for there is always some 
little line of demarcation between him and 
his neighbour, which he toils to pass over. 
The aristocracy descends through every link, 
from the golden to the copper, of the country. 
The Duke of Devon is not more exclusive 
than the duke’s poulterer. Society is a long 
series of uprising ridges, which from the first 
to the last, offer no valley of repose. Wher¬ 
ever you take your stand, you are looked 
down upon by those above you, and reviled 
and pelted by those below you. Every 
creature you see is a farthing Sisyphus push¬ 
ing his little stone up some liliputian mole¬ 
hill. This is our world.— Lytton, 

ARISTOCRACY—Necessary to a Mon¬ 
archy. 

An aristocracy is the true, the only support 
of a monarchy. Without it the State is a 
vessel without a rudder—a balloon in the 
air. A true aristocracy, however, must be 
ancient. Therein consists its real force, — 
its talismanic charm.— Napoleon I. 

ARISTOCRACY.—The People in an 

If in an aristocracy the people be virtuou^ 
they will enjoy verv nearly the same happi¬ 
ness as in a popular government, and the 
state will become powerful— Montes¬ 
quieu. 

ARITHMETIC.—Ignorant of 

He who is ignorant of the art of arithme¬ 
tic is but half a man.— Charles XII. 
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ARITHMETICIAN.—The M*»*.chless 

Theie is no arithmetician like him who 
hath learned to number his days, and lo 
upply his heart unto wisdom.—S winnock. 

ARK.—The 

The ark was the only memorable ship 
that sailed unarmed.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

ARK.—The Capacities of the 

If in a ship of such ^eatness we seek 
room for eighty-nine distinct species of 
beasts, or, lest any should be omitted, for 
a hundred several kinds, we shall easily 
find place both for them and for the birds, 
which in bigness are no way answcmblc to 
them, and for meat to sustain them all. 
For there are three sorts of beasts whose 
bodies are of a quantity well known :—the 
beef, the sheep, and the wolf; to which the 
rest may be reduced by saying, according to 
aristotle, that one elephant is equal to four 
beeves, one lion to two wolves, and so of 
the rest. Of beasts, some feed on veget¬ 
ables, others on flesh. There are onc-and- 
thirty kinds of the greater sort feeding on 
vegetables, of which number only three are 
clean according to the law of Moses, w'hereof 
seven of a kind entered into the ark, namely 
—three couplfjs for breed, and one odd one 
for sacrifice; the other eight-and-lwenty 
kinds were taken by two of each kind ; so 
that ill all there were in the ark one-and- 
twenty great beasts clean, and six-and- 
fifty unclean; estimable for largeness as 
ninety-one beeves ; yet, for a sup[)lement— 
lest, perhaps, any species be omitted—let 
them be valued as a hundred and twenty 
beeves. Of the lesser sort feeding on 
vegetables were in the ark six-and-twenty 
kinds, estimable, with good allowance for 
supply, as fourscore sheep. Of those which 
devour flesh were two-and-thirty kinds, 
answerable to threescore and four wolves. 
All these two hundred and eighty beasts 
might be kept in one story or room of the 
ark, in their several cabins; their meat in a 
second; the birds and their provisions in a 
third, with space to spare for Noali and his 
family, and all their necessaries.— Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

ARK.—The View from the 

The mighty ark 

Rests upon Ararat; but nought around 
Its inmates can behold, save o*er the ex¬ 
panse 

Of boundless waters the sun’s orient orb 
Stretching the hull’s long shadow, or the 
moon 

In silence through the ftilver-curtained 
clouds 

Sailing, as she nerself were lost, and left 
In hollow loneliness.—C. Bowles. 
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ARMED.—Completely 

Arm’d at all points, exactly, cap-^i-pie. 

Shakspeare. 

ARMED.—Thrice 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart 
untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel 
just ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor¬ 
rupted. — S H AKSPE ARE. 

ARMOUR.—The Best 

The best armour is to keep out of gun¬ 
shot.— Lord Bacon. 

ARMOUR.—Strong 

Our armour all is strong, our cause the 
best ; 

Then reason wills our hearts should be as 
good. — Shakspeare. 

ARMS.—Coats of 

Coats of arms were known in the time 
Richard 1 ., and hereditary in families about 
1192, altliough some trace it higher, and 
thmk that it originated with the primitive 
people painting their bodies with various 
figures, lo distmgiubh them from each other. 
In the time of the crusades, the knights 
painted tiieir banners witli different figures, 
for better recognition. The lions in the Eng¬ 
lish arms were originally leopards, as found 
in an old record of 1252. Formerly, none 
but the nobility bore arms ; but the French 
monarch, Charles XV., having ennobled 
some Parisians in the Ihiiteeiith century, 
the custom was adopted by other nations. 
Crest implies the most elevated part of the 
head armour, and took its origin from crista^ 
a cock’s comb, the cock being an emble¬ 
matic figure of undaunted bravery.— 
Loaring. 

ARMS.—The Noise of 
The noise of arms deafens the voice of 
the laws.—M ontaigne. 

ARROGANCE.—The Assumption of 

In some people arrogance takes the place 
of greatness of mind.—L a BroyAre. 

ARROGANCE.—The Effects of 

Arrogance creates disgust in soine, and 
ridicule in others, more especially if it be 
shown by an inferior toward a superior.— 
Livy. 

ART.—The Acquirement of 
The acquirement of art is difficult, its re* 
ward transient.— Schiller. 
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art.—C riticism on 

The production of all works in art or 
poetry requires in their conception and ex¬ 
ecution not only an exercise of the intellect, 
skill, and patience, but particularly a con¬ 
current warmth of feeling and a free flow 
of imagination. This renders them most 
tender plants, which will thrive only in an 
atmosphere calculated to maintain that 
warmth, and that atmosphere is one of 
kindness—^kindness toward the artist per¬ 
sonally, as well as toward his production. 
An unkind word of criticism passes like a 
cold blast over their tender shoots, and 
shrivels them up, checking the flow of the 
sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, 
multitudes of flowers and fruit. But still, 
criticism is absolutely necessary to the de¬ 
velopment of art, and the injudicious praise 
of an inferior work becomes an insult to 
superior genius.— Prince Albert. 

ART.—Great and False 

Great art dwells on all that is beautiful; 
but false art omits or changes all that is 
ugly. Great art accepts Nature as she is, 
but directs the eyes and thoughts of what 
is most perfect in her; false art saves itself 
the trouble of direction by removing or 
altering whatever it thinks objectionable.— 
Kuskin. 

ART—the Hand of Nature. 

Art is the right hand of Nature. The 
latter has only given us being, the former 
has made us men.— Schiller. 

ART—as a Language. 

We regard Art, in its higher offices, as a 
language. And as a poet, an orator, or 
a writer employs words and sentences to 
convey thoughts and feelings, so the artist 
employs forms, colours, and symmetries to 
convey some sentiment or truth.—PI. W. 
Beecher. 

ART.—Taste in Relation to 

In art there is a point of perfection, as 
of goodness or maturity in nature; he who 
is able to perceive it, and who loves it, has 
perfect taste; he who does not feel it, or 
loves on this side or that, has an impeifect 
taste.—L a BRUVfeRE. 

ART.—Wonder at the Works of 

Wonder at the sight of works of art may 
be the effect of ignorance and novelty; but 
real admiration and permanent delight in 
them are the growth of taste and know¬ 
ledge.— Hazlitt. 


ARTICLES—on Common Subjects. 

I never wanted articles on religious sub¬ 
jects half so much as articles on common 
subjects written with a decidedly religious 
tone.— Dr. Arnold. 

ARTICLES.—The Rise and Fall of 

When articles rise, the consumer is the 
first that suffers ; and when they fall, he is 
the last that gains.— Colton. 

ARTISTS.—Different Classes of 

Artists, considered as searchers after 
truth, are to be divided into three classes— 
a right, a left, and a centre. Those on the 
right perceive and pursue the good, and 
leave the evil: those in the centre, the 
greatest, perceive and pursue the good and 
evil together, the whole thing as it verily 
is: those on the left perceive and pursue 
the evil, and leave the good.— Ruskin. 

ARTIST.—A Judicious 

A judicious artist will use his eye, but he 
will trust only to his rule.—D r. South. 

ARTIST.—The Rebuke of an 

An on-looker observing the slight taps 
given to a statue by Canova, spoke as if he 
thought the artist to be trifling; but was 
rebuked by this reply—“The touches which 
you ignorantly hold in such small esteem 
are the very things which make the differ¬ 
ence between the failure of a bungler and 
the chef d'oeuvre of a master.— Coley. 

ARTS—brought to the Aid of Religion. 

If the fine arts are to be brought to the 
aid of religion, they should put on a dress 
as unlike that which they wear in their 
intercourse with the world as possible.— 
IIULLAH. 

ARTS.—The Fine 

These—as far as they relate to painting# 
sculpture, and architecture—which are 
sometimes confounded with art in general, 
rest on the application of the laws of form 
and colour, and what be called the 
science of the beautiful. They do not rest 
on any arbitrary theory on the modes of 
producing pleasurable emotions, but follow 
fixed laws—more difficult perhaps to seize 
than those regulating the material world, 
because belonging partly to the sphere of 
the ideal and our spiritual essence, yet 
perfectly appreciable and teachable, both 
abstractedly and historically, from the works 
of different ages and nations.— Prince 
Albert. 

ARTS.—Great 

In all great arts, as in trees, it is the 
height that charms us; we care nothing for 
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the roots or trunks; yet they could not 
exist without the aid of these.—C icero. 

ARTS.—Liberal 

Liberal arts, as distinguished from me¬ 
chanical arts, are such as depend more on 
the exertion of the mind than the labour 
of the hands, and regard amusement, curi¬ 
osity, or intellectual improvement, rather 
than the necessity of subsistence or manual 
skill: such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, 
sculpture, architcctuie, music, etc.— Dr. 
Webster. 

ARTS.—The Mother of 

The mother of useful arts is necessity; 
that of the fine arts is luxury.—S chopen- 
irAUFER. 

ASCETIC.—The Hope of the 
In hope to merit heaven, by making earth 
a hell! —Byron. 

ASCETICISM.—Three Forma of 

Three forms of asceticism have existed in 
this weak world. Religious asceticism, 
being the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for the sake—as supposed—of religion ; 
seen chiefly in the middle ages. Military 
asceticism, being the refusal of pleasure and 
knowledge for the sake of power; seen 
chiefly in the early days of Sparta and 
Rome. And monetary asceticism, consist¬ 
ing in the refusal of pleasure and knowledge 
for the sake of money ; seen in the present 
days of London and Manchester.— Ruskin. 

ASPIRATIONS.—Devout 

My God I my happiness I who art as well 
the End as the Author of my being—who 
hast more perfection than I can desire, and 
art also seriously willing to quench my 
ip'eat thirst in the ocean of Thy perfection— 
I beseech Thee show me Thy glory, that I 
may see Thee as Thou art, and ever dwell 
in the light of Thy beauty !—^J. NoRRis. 


Nearer, yet nearer,—oh, to be so near 

The great good Presence, that above all 
fear 

For this scene or the next, my soul might 
move 

Beneath the shadow of that perfect Love— 

That Wisdom infinite—Power fiim and 
fast. 

Which form’d, upholds, and will discern at 
last 1 

I know His eye is ever on my heart,— 
Wake I or sleep, His arm is round my 
way: 

Oh, why of Fim see I so small a part. 
While me He searcheth closely day by 
day? 
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I would be nearer, holier, higher brought 
By earnest aims, untouch’d by earthly 
leaven: 

Lord, let the daily fountain of my thought 
Flow ever *mid the golden fields of 
heaven !— Mrs. Simpson. 

Oh, love, love surpassing in Jesus! I 
have no fault to that love, but that it 
seemctli to deal niggardly with me; I have 
little of it. Oh that I had Christ’s seen 
and read bond, subscribed by Himself, for 
my fill of it I Oh, there is no room in us 
on this side of the water for that love ! 
This narrow bit of earth, and these ebb 
and narrow souls can hold little of it, 
because we are full of rifts. I would that 
glory, glory would enlarge us, and make 
us tight, and close up our seams and rifts 
that we may be able to comprehend it, 
which is yet incomprehensible. — Ruther¬ 
ford. 


I long to behold Him array’d 
With glory and light from above. 

The King in His beauty display’d 
His beauty of holiest love : 

I languish and sigh to be there, 

Where Jesus hath fix’d Ilis abode ; 

Oh when shall we meet in the air, 

And fly to the mountain of God ! 

C. Wesley, 

ASSASSIN.—The Cowardice of the 

The assassin is emphatically a coward, 
because he takes away life, or attempts to 
do so, by surprise or secret assault.— Dr. 
Davies. 

ASSASSIN.—The Guilt of the 

Because there is no act under the roof of 
heaven so dreadful as that which he accom¬ 
plishes, save that of self-murder, therefore 
the guilt of the assassin is black as mid¬ 
night, and his punishment, like tliat of 
Cain, greater than he can bear,—E. 
Davies. 

ASSIMILATIONS.—Moral 

There will be moral assimilations. Like 
will draw to like. Spirits will cling to 
kindred spirits, like steel-filings to the 
magnet. — M acdu FF. 

ASSISTANCE,—Asking and Bestowing 
Those who are constrained to solicit for 
assistance are really to be pitied; those 
who receive it without, are to be envied; 
but those who bestow it unasked, are to be 
admired. —ZiMMEB MAN. 

ASSOCIATE.—With Whom to 

In all societies it is advisable to associate, 
if possible, with the highest; not that the 
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lushest are always the best, but, because 
if disgusted there, wc can at any lime 
descend ; but if we begin with the lowest, 
to ascend is impossible. In the grand 
theatre of human life, a box ticket takes 
us through the house.— Colton. 

ASSOCIATION.—The Benefits of 

If men would permit their minds, like 
their children, to associate freely together— 
if they could agree to meet one another 
with smiles and frankness, instead of sus¬ 
picion and defiance—the common stock of 
wisdom and happiness would be centupled.— 
Landor. 

ASSOCIATION.—The Habit of 

The mathematician, the mechanician, 
the statesman, the poet, the artist, the man 
of business, each acquires his proper habit 
of association, and each is prompt and 
successful in his line just in proportion to 
the rationality and the closeness of the 
connections that have been formed in his 
mind.—I. Taylor. 

ASSOCIATION.—The Law of 

So subtle and so persuasive is this law of 
association, that it is influential, even when 
we are hardly conscious of its existence. 
The chance word from the lips of a friend, 
falling upon some nascent desire like a 
spark upon tinder; the vision of some 
grave or wise one, held up to the glance of 
fancy so often, that it has become the ideal 
model of the hearths aspiring; the music 
of some old word greeting the ear with a 
stnnge melody, have fixed the tone of a 
spirit and have fashioned the direction of a 
life. The world is just one unbroken chain 
of these actions and re-actions. We are 
bound by them; we are compassed by tliem; 
and we can no more escape from them than 
we can fling ourselves beyond the influence 
of the law of gravitation, or refuse to be 
trammelled by the all-embracing air.— 
PUNSHON. 

ASSURANCE—Doubly Sure. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate.—S hakspeare. 

ASTROLOGY—the Parent of Astronomy. 

Astrology was much in vogue during 
the middle ages, and became tlie parent 
of modem astronomy, as alchemy did of 
chemistry.— Dr. Webster. 

ASTROLOGY.—The Science of 

We speak of it as an extinct science; yet 
let but an eclipse of the sun happen, or a 
comet visit the evening sky, and in a mo¬ 
ment we all believe in astrology. In vain 


do you tell the gazers on such spectacles 
that a solar eclipse is only the moon acting 
for the time as a candle-extinguisher to the 
sun, and give them bits of smoked glass to 
look through, and draw diagrams on the 
blackboard to explain it all. They listen 
composedly, and seem convinced, bui in 
their secret hearts they are saying —** What 
though you can see it through a gla.ss 
darkly, and draw it on a blackboard, does 
that show that it has no moral significance? 
You can draw a gallows or a guillotine, or 
write the Ten Commandments on a black¬ 
board, but does that deprive them of mean¬ 
ing?” And so with the comet No man 
will believe that the splendid stranger is 
hurrying through the sky solely on a mo¬ 
mentous errand of his own. No ! he is 
plainly signalling, with that flashing sword 
of his, something of importance to men,— 
something at all events that, if we could 
make it out, would be found of huge con¬ 
cern to us.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

ASTRONOMER.—The Pursuits of the 
In fields of air he wntes his name. 

And treads the chambers of the sky ; 

He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers in the realms on high. 

Sprague. 

ASTRONOMERS.—The Happiness of 

Happy the men who made the first essay, 
And to celestial regions found the way ! 

No earthly vices clogg’d their purer souls, 
That they could soar so high as touch the 
poles: 

Subbme their thoughts and from pollution 
clear, 

Bacchus and Venus held no revels there ; 
From vain ambition free ; no love of war 
Possess’d their minds, nor wranglings at 
the bar; 

No glaring grandeur captivates their eyes, 
For such see greater glory in the skies : 
Thus these to heaven attain.—O vid. 

ASTRONOMY.—The Antiquity of 

Astronomy is the most ancient of all the 
sciences, and has been the introducer of 
vast knowledge. — Luther. 

ASTRONOMY.—The Elevating Influence of 

It is not for us to say whether Inspiration 
revealed to the Psalmist the wonders of the 
modem astronomy. But even though the 
mind be a perfect stranger to the science 
of these enlightened times, the heavens 
present a great and an elevating spectacle 
—an immense concave reposing upon the 
circular boundary of the world, and the 
innumerable lights which are suspended 
from on high, moving with solemn regu- 
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larity along its suiface. It seems to have 
been at night that the piety of the Psalmist 
was awakened by this contemplation, when 
the moon and the stars were visible, and 
not when the sun had risen in his strength, 
and thrown a splendour around him, which 
bore down and eclipsed all the lesser glories 
of the firmament. And there is much in 
the scenery of a nocturnal sky to lift the 
soul to pious contemplation. That moon, 
and these stars, what are they ? They are 
detached from the world, and they lift us 
above it We feel withdrawn from the 
earth, and rise in lofty abstraction from this 
little theatre of human passions and human 
anxieties. The mind abandons itself to 
reverie, and is transferred in the ecstasy of 
its thoughts to distant and unexplored re¬ 
gions. It sees nature in the simplicity of 
her great elements, and it sees the God of 
nature invested with the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty.— ^Dr. Chalmers. 

ASYLUM.—A Description of an 

A place where detected lunatics are sent 
by those who have had the adroitness to 
conceal their own infirmity.— Mrs. Bal¬ 
four. 

ASYLUM.—-Various Uses of the Name— 

Anciently the name was given to temples, 
altars, statues of the gods, etc. In later 
times each Christian Church was spoken of 
as a place of refuge and protection where 
criminals and debtors found shelter, and 
from which they could not be taken without 
sacrilege.— Dr. Webster. 

ATHEISM.—The Apostles of 

The three great apostles of practical 
atheism, that make converts without per¬ 
secuting, and retain them without preaching, 
are Wealth, Health, and Power.— Colton. 

ATHEISM—a Desperate Shift. 

Atheism is to be regarded as the des¬ 
perate shift of an ill-regulated mind, deter¬ 
mined to rid itself of responsibility at the 
expenre of all reason and argument.— 
Vandkrkistk. 

atheism.—M odern 

The atheism of this age is chiefly founded 
upon the absurd fallacy that the idea of law 
in nature excludes the idea of GkKl in nature. 
As well might they say the code of Napoleon 
in France excludes the idea of Napoleon 
from France. To me, no intuition is clearer 
than this—that intelligent control every¬ 
where manifests the presence of a ruling 
mind. To me, physical law, in its perma¬ 
nence, expresses the immutable persistence 


of His will; in its wise adjustments, the 
infinite science of His intellect; in its 
kindly adaptations, the benevolence of His 
heart.— Coley. 

ATHEISM.—The Proof against 

The real proof is the practical one ; that 
is—let a man live on the hypothesis of its 
falsehood, the practical result will be bad ; 
that is—a man’s besetting and constitutional 
faults wrll not be checked, and some of his 
noblest feelings will be unexercised; so that 
if he be right in his opinions, truth and 
goodness are at variance with one another, 
and falsehood is more favourable to our 
moral perfection than truth ! which seems 
the most monstrous conclusion which the 
human mind can possibly arrive at.—Dr. 
Arnold. 

ATHEIST.—The Blasphemy of the 

Is there no God? The stars in myriads 
spread, 

If he look up, the blasphemy deny; 
While his own features, in the mirror read. 
Reflect the image of Divinity. 

Is there no God ? The stream that silver 
flows, 

The air he breathes, the ground he treads, 
the trees, 

The flowers, the grass, the sands, each wind 
that blows. 

All speak of God; throughout one voice 
agrees, 

And, eloquent. His dread existence shows : 
Blind to thyself, ah I see Him, fool, in 
these 1—Cotta. 

ATHEIST.—The Conversion of an 

The famous astronomer Athanasius Kir- 
dier, having an acquaintance who denied 
the existence of a Supreme Being, took 
the following method to convince him of 
his error upon his own principles. Expect¬ 
ing him upon a visit he procured a very 
handsome globe of the starry heavens, 
which being placed in a comer of the room 
in which it could not escape his friend’s 
observation, the latter seized the first occa¬ 
sion to ask fix>m whence it came, and to 
whom it belonged. “Not to me,” said 
Kircher, “nor was it ever made hy any 
person^ but came here by mere clmce.” 
“That,” replied his sceptical friend, “is 
absolutely impossible: you surely jest.” 
Kircher, however, seriously persist!^ in 
his assertion, took occasion to reason with 
his friend upon his own atheistical princi¬ 
ples, “You will not,” said he, “believe 
that this small body originated in mere 
chance ; and yet you would contend that 
those heavenly bodies, of which it is only a 
fiiint and diminutive resemblance, came into 
existence without order and desi^ i” Pur* 
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buing this chain of reasoning, his friend was 
at first confounded, in the next place con¬ 
vinced, and ultimately joined in a cordial 
acknowledgment of the absurdity of deny¬ 
ing the existence of a God.— Buck, 

ATHEIST.—A Praying 

There was a celebrated poet who was an 
atheist, or at least professed to be so. 
According to him there was no God. So he 
held when sailing over the unruffled surface 
of the Aigean sea. But the scene changed ; 
and, with the scene, his creed. The heavens 
b^an to scowl upon him; and the deep 
uttered an angry voice, and, as if in astonisli- 
ment at this God-denying man, “lifted up 
his hands on high.” T’he stonn increased, 
till the ship became unmanageable. She 
drifted before the tempest. The terrible 
cry—“ Breakers a-head ! ” was soon heard; 
and how they trembled to see death seated 
on the horrid reef, waiting for his prey! A 
few moments more, and the crash comes. 
They are whelmed in the devounng sea? 
No 1 They are saved by a singular provi¬ 
dence. Like Apprehended evils, which, in 
a Chnstian’s experience, prove to be bless¬ 
ings, the wave, which flung them forward 
on the horrid reef, came on in such moun¬ 
tain volume as to bear and float them over 
into the safety of deep and ample sea-room. 
But ere that happened, a companion of the 
atheist, who, seated on the prow, had been 
taking his last regretful look of heaven and 
earth, sea and sky, turned his eyes down 
upon the deck, and there, among papists 
wli< told their beads and cried to the Virgin, 
he saw the atheist prostrated with fear. 
The tempest had blown away his fine-spun 
speculations like so many cobwebs ; and he 
was on his knees, imploring God for mercy. 
In that hour—^in that terrible extremity— 
Nature rose in her might, asserted her su¬ 
premacy, vindicated the claims of religion, 
smote down infidelity by a stroke, and bent 
the stubborn knees of atheism in lowliest 
prayer.— Dr. Guthrie. 

ATHEIST.—Questions for an 

No God ! Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings, soft and sweet, 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 
The earth we tread beneath our feet, 

And soar away on pinions fleet, 

Beyond the scene of mortal strife. 

With fair ethereal forms to meet, 

That tell us of an after-life ?—W. Knox. 

ATHEIST.—Remorse beside the Bed of 
the 

To vengeance horrible aroused, 
And clad in tenfold fierceness, shalt thou 
stand 


Beside the atheist’s bed ; by his who oft, 
With wit profane, and poignant blasphemy, 
And specious show of argument, hath scoffed 
Eadbi awful truth, and ridiculed his God. 

Gibson. 

ATHEISTS.—A Check to 

On board ship, in the midst of a party 
of atheistical officers, Napoleon suddenly 
stopped before them, and said, in tones of 
great dignity—“ Gentlemen, your argu¬ 
ments are very fine ; but who made all 
those worlds beaming so gloriously above 
us? Can you tell me Moff ”—Bourriennk. 

ATHEISTS.—The Punishment of 

They wander loose about; they nothing see, 
Themselves except, and creatures like them¬ 
selves, 

Short-lived, short-sighted, impotent to save: 
So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late. 
Destruction cometh like an armed man, 

Or like a dream of murder in the night, 
Withering their mortal faculties, and 
breaking 

The bones of all their pride.— Lamb. 
ATHENS.—The Glory of 

Westward, much nearer by south-west, be¬ 
hold 1 

W’heie on the iEgean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil; 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and 
shades. 

See tliere the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer 
long; 

There floweiy hill Hymettus, with the 
sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 
To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 
His whispering stream: within the walls 
then view 

The school of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 
There shalt thou hear and learn the 
secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand; and various-measured 
verse, 

iEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath but higher 
sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his 
own; 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians 
Uught 
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In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they 
treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human 
life. 

High actions, and high passions best de¬ 
scribing : 

7 'hence to the famous orators repair, 

I'liose ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over 
Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes* throne : 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine car. 
From heaven descended to the low-roofd 
house 

Of Socrates ; see there his tenement. 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued 
forth 

Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the 
schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics and the sect 
Kpicurean, and the Stoic severe.— Milton. 

ATHENS.—The Ruin of 

Many evils combined to effect the ruin 
of Athens, but chiefly war, the plague, and i 
pleasure. W ar led the van; and close on 
Its fiery heels followed the deadly pesti¬ 
lence ; and lastly, the people gave them¬ 
selves up to festivals and idle pleasures ; and 
Athens tottered to her fall, despite the elo- 
uence of her greatest orator, and the 
arinij of her greatest w^arrior.— Dr. 
Davies. 

ATMOSPHERE.—A Description of the 

The atmosphere is something more than 
a shoreless ocean, at the bottom of which 
man creeps along. It is an envelope or 
covering for the distribution of light and 
heat over the surface of the earth; it is a 
sewer into which, with every breath we 
draw, we cast vast quantities of dead 
animal matter; it is a laboratory for puri¬ 
fication, in which that matter is re-com¬ 
pounded, and wrought again into wholesome 
and healthful shapes ; it is a machine for 
pumping up all the rivers from the sea, and 
for conveying the water from the ocean, to 
their sources in the mountains ; it is an 
Inexhaustible magazine, marvellously stored. 
Upon the proper working of this machine 
depends the well-being of every plant and 
animal that inhabits the earth.—L ifut. 
Maury. 

ATMOSPHERE.—Indebtedness to the 

It is to this that we are indebted for all 
the pleasures of the human voice, the 
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harmonies of music, and the cheerful tones 
of birds. Were there no atmosphere, there 
would be no sounds, but all nature would 
be as mute as the silent grave. It is, 
furthermore, the medium whereby we enjoy 
the perfume of flowers and sweet essences, 
and the source of almost inconceivable 
beauty in its effects on light. Were there 
no atmosphere, we might indeed behold the 
sun when we turned our face towards it, but 
its light would be fierce and dazzling ; it 
would no longer be diffused as it now is, 
but like a burning furnace in the sky, sur¬ 
rounded by the blackness of impenetrable 
night. There would be no dawn ; but the 
sun would burst upon us in a moment 
with sudden brightness, and preserve one 
unvaried aspect till it as suddenly disap- 
peaied in the evening. The stars would 
appear by day as well as by night, but they 
would be like stars in a black sky. We 
shovdd have no colours. It is the air which 
gives us all the beautiful tints of the sky, 
the brilliant rainbow, and that pleasant 
subdued azure grey which the atmosphere 
usually presents. In such wonderful ar¬ 
rangements, and such diversity of functions, 
we cannot fail to perceive the marks of 
divine intelligence, benevolence, and skill, 
—Dr. Brewer. 

ATONEMENT.—The Div\mty ot the 
All creatures being faulty by iheir nature, 
God only could atone—and unto none 
Except liimself—for universal sin : 

It is thus that God did sacrifice to God,— 
Himself unto Himself, in the great way 
Of Tnune Mystery.— P. J. Bailey, 

ATONEMENT.—The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the atonement supposes 
that the sins of men were so laid on Christ, 
that His sufferings were inconceivably in¬ 
tense and overwhelming.— S. E. Dwight. 

ATONEMENT.—The Extent of the 

It is not like a banquet, accommodated to 
the tastes and wants of so many and no 
more. Like a master-piece of music, its 
virtues are independent of numbers.—D r. 
Thomas. 

ATONEMENT.—The Felt Need of the 

A certain man, on the Malabar coast, 
had inquired of various devotees and priests, 
how he might make atonement for his sins *, 
and he was directed to drive iron spikes, 
sufficiently blunted, through his sandals ; 
and on these spikes he was directed to 
place his naked feet, and to walk about 
four hundred and eighty miles. If through 
loss of blood, or weakness of body, he 
w'as obliged to halt, he might wait for 
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healing and strength. He undertook 
the journey, and while he halted under a 
large shady tree, where the Gospel was 
sometimes preached, «ne of the missionaries 
came and preached in his hearing from 
these words—“The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” While he was 
preaching, the man rose up, threw off his 
torturing sandals, and cried out aloud— 
** This is what I want; ” and he became 
a lively witness, that the blood of Jesus 
Christ does indeed cleanse from all sin.— 
Arvink. 

ATTACHMENT.—The Characteristics of 
It possesses at least two grand and essen¬ 
tial characteristics—fidelity and persever- 
.ince.—E. Davies. 

ATTACHMENT.—The Leading Idea of 

The leading idea of attachment is that of 
being bound to some object by strong and 
lasting ties.— Dr. Webster. 

ATTACK.—The First 

The first attack is the fiercest.— 
Terence. 

ATTACK.—Forgiveness of an 

We most readily forgive that attack 
which affords us an opportunity of reaping 
a splendid triumph.—C olton. 

ATTEMPT.—The First 

God will accept your first attempt, not as 
a perfect work, but as a beginning. The 
beginning is the promise of the end. The 
sefii always whispers “oak,” though it is 
going into the ground, acorn. I am sure 
that the first little blades of wheat are just 
as pleasant to the farmer’s eyes, as the 
whole field waving with grain.—II. W. 
Beecher. 

ATTEMPTS.—Great 

In great attempts, 'tis glorious e’en to 
fall.— Longinus. 

ATTENTION—Enforced. 

They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. 

Shakspeare. 

ATTENTION.—The Power of 

Everyone is conscious of possessing a 
power, more or less perfect, of detaining 
some one thought, or class of thoughts, in 
the mind, and of considering, or viewing, a 
particular subject successively in all its parts 
and relations. This power is called atten¬ 
tion. It is the proper and distinguishing 
excellence of the human mind; and, in 


connexion with the faculty of abstractioni 
forms the essential difference between mao 
and the brute, as well intellectually aa 
morally. The degree in which it is 
possessed distinguishes also one human 
mind from another.—I. Taylor. 

ATTORNEY.-The Face of an 

His face is as intricate as the most wind¬ 
ing cause, and his skin becomes at last as 
dry as his parchment.—B p. Earle. 

ATTORNEY.—The Learning of an 

We can call him no great author, yet he 
writes very much. He has some smatch 
of a scholar, and yet uses Latin very hardly; 
and, lest it should accuse him, cuts it off m 
the midst, and will not let it speak out. 
He talks statutes as fiercely as if he had 
mooted seven years in tlie inns of court, 
when all his skill is stuck in his girdle, or 
in his office window.—B p. Earle. 

ATTRACTION.—Different kinds of 

If there be any one phenomenon more 
than another which has puzzled philosopliers 
to explain, it is that which is called “attrac¬ 
tion.” Any attempt to explain it by words 
involves the necessity of stating that several 
kinds of powers of attraction are recognized. 
First may be noticed the attraction of the 
\ eart\\ towaiCis a\Y bodies above its surface. 
Thatwbichcauses matter to “tumble” ot 
“fall down” is called gravitation, or the 
earth's attraction. Secondly, there is what 
is termed cohesive attraction, which regu¬ 
lates the form of bodies, whether they be 
solid, as a rock, or granular, like sand. 
Another sort of attraction is named affinity, 
or chemical attraction, which produces all 
sorts of compounds; such as water, salt, 
sugar, etc., which are made up of substances 
of a totally opposite nature, held together 
by affinity. Were it not for this peculiar 
attraction of one substance to smother, the 
whole world would be resolved into its 
elements; nothing would exist but a few 
metals, t^ee or four gases, some sulphur, 
and charcosd; but by the force of affinity 
these different things unite, and produce all 
the beauties of nature. Thirdly, there is 
a magnetic attraction, or magnetism—an 
effect observed in only a very few sub¬ 
stances, such as iron, nickel, and cobalt. 
Lastly, we have capillary attraction. By 
this force the sap rises in trees: a drop of 
water at the root finds its way to the summit 
of the loftiest poplar.— Piesse. 

ATTRACTION.—A Mistake Concerning 

Wc talk of attraction in the universe, but 
there is no such thing as we are accustomed 
to consider it. The natural and moral 
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worlds are held together, ya their respective 
operations, by on incessant administration. 
It is the mighty grasp of m/cootrolli^ hand 
which keeps everything in its station. Were 
this control suspended, there is nothing 
adequate to the preservation of harmony 
and affection between my mind and that of 
my dearest friend for a single hour.—R. 
Cecil. 

A UDACITY—Necessary. 

Audacity is necessary in the commerce of 
men.— Dr. Johnson. 

AUGUST.—The Month of 

The old Roman name was sextUU —the 
sixth month from March, the month in 
which the primitive Romans, as well as 
Jews, began the year. The name was 
changed to August m honour of the emperor 
—Augustus Ciesar, on account of his vic¬ 
tories, and his entering on his first consu¬ 
late in that month.— Dr. Webster. 

There is no month in the whole year in 
which Nature wears a more beautiful appear¬ 
ance than in the month of August. -Spring 
has many beauties, and May is a fresh and 
blooming month, but the charms of this 
time of year are enhanced by their contrast 
with the winter season. August has no 
such advantage. It comes when we re¬ 
member nothing but clear skies, green 
fields, and sweet-smelling flowers—when 
the recollection of snow, and ice, and bleak 
winds, has faded from our minds as com¬ 
pletely as they have disappeared from the 
earth,—and yet what a pleasant time it is ! 
Orchards and corn-fields ring with the hum 
of labour ; trees bend beneath the thick 
clusters of rich fruit which bow their 
branches to the ground; and the com, 
piled in graceful sheaves, or waving in 
every light breath that sweeps above it, 
as if it wooed the sickle, tinges the land¬ 
scape with a golden hue. A mellow soft- 
ness appears to hang over the whole earth; 
the influence of the season seems to extend 
itself to the very waggon whose slow motion 
across the well-reaped field is perceptible 
only to the eye, but strikes with no harsh 
sound upon the ear.— Dickens. 

AUGUSTAN AGE.—The 

The Augustan age of any national litera¬ 
ture is the supposed period of its highest 
state of purity and refinement. Thus the 
reign of Louis XIV. has been called the 
Augustan age of French literature, and that 
of Queen Anne the Augustan age of Eng¬ 
lish literature.— Dr. Webster. 

AURORA-BOREALIS.—The 

The luminous arch remains sometimes 
for hours together flashing and kindling in 
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ever-varying undulations, before rays and 
streamers emanate from it, and shoot up 
to the zenith. The more intense the dis¬ 
charges of the northern light, the more 
bright is the play of colours, through all 
the varying gradations from violet and bluish 
white to green and crimson. Even in ordi* 
nary electricity excited by friction the sparks 
are only coloured in cases where the explo¬ 
sion is very violent after great tension. The 
magnetic columns of flame rise either singly 
from the luminous arch, blended with black 
rays similar to thick smoke, or simultane¬ 
ously in many opposite jioints of the hori¬ 
zon, uniting together, form a flickering sea 
of flame, whose brilliant beauty admits of 
no adequate description, as the luminous 
waves are every moment assuming new and 
varying forms. The intensity of this light 
is at times so great, that Lowenbrn (on 
June 29, 1786) recognized the coruscation 
of the polar light in bright sunshine. 
Motion renders the phenomenon more visi¬ 
ble. Round the point in the vault of heaven 
which corresponds to the direction of tlie 
inclination of the needle, the beams unite 
together to form the so-called corona, the 
crown of the northern liglit, which encircles 
the summit of the heavenly canopy with a 
milder radiance and unflickermg emanations 
of light. It is only m rare instances that 
a perfect crown or circle is formed, but on 
its completion the phenomenon has invari¬ 
ably reached its maximum, and the radia¬ 
tions become less frequent, shorter, and 
more colourless. The crown and luminous 
arches break up, and the whole vault of 
heaven becomes covered with irregularly 
scattered, broad, faint, almost ashy-OTey, 
luminous, immovable patches, which in 
their turn disappear, leaving nothing but a 
trace of the dark, smoke-like segment on 
the horizon. There often remains nothing 
of the whole spectacle but a white, delicate 
cloud with feathery edges, or divided at 
equal distances into small roundish groups 
like cirro-cumuli.— Herschei.. 

AUTHOR.—Counsel to an 

An author should sell his first work for 
what the booksellers will give, till it shall 
appear whether he is an author of merit, 
or, which is the same thing as to purchase- 
money, an author who pleases the public. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

AUTHOR.—The Empire of the 

lliat man has an empire beyond that of 
the highest monarch that now lives. It 
has been .said that the Queen of this great 
empire has a kingdom upon which the sim 
never sets ; yet het empire, great as it is, 
is neither so wide nor so deep as that of the 
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man wlio rules in £he empire of yotir' affec¬ 
tions and in the kingdom of thought.— 
Dixon. 

AUTHOR.—The Genius of an 
The whole genius of an author consists 
in describing well, and delineating character 
well.—L a BRUYkRE, 

AUTHOR.—^Judging an 

Nothing can be more disagreeable to a 
person who docs not express himself hap- 
piljr, than to be judged by the elegant 
writers, or even the half-wits. They make 
no account of his ideas, and only judge of 
his words. How superior soever he may 
really be to those who judge him as weak, 
he will never reform their judgment, and, 
in their opinion, he will always pass for a 
fool.— Helvetius. 

AUTHOR.—The Labour of an 

The greatest part of an author’s time is 
spent in reading, in order to wnte; a man 
will tuni over half a library to make one 
book.—D r. Johnson. 

AUTHOR.—Sober Reflections of an 

I have presumed to mark the moment of 
conception of “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire ; ” I shall now comme¬ 
morate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer¬ 
house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau 
or covered walk of acacias, which com¬ 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and, perhaps, the establish¬ 
ment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind, by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that what¬ 
ever might be the future date of my history, 
the life of the historiar. might be short and 
precarious.—Gi B BON. 

AUTHOR.—Sympathy with an 

None but an author knows an author’s 
cares. 

Or fancy’s fondness for the cliild she bears. 

COWPES, 

AUTHOR.—Treatment of a New 

How often do we see a person whose 
Intentions are visibly to do good by the 


works whicji he publishes, treated in as 
scurrilowf WMinner as if he were an enemy 
to mankind 1 All the little scramblers 
after fame fall upon him, publish every blot 
in his life, depend upon hearsay to defame 
him, and have recourse to their own inven¬ 
tion, rather than suffer him to erect himself 
into an author with impunity. Not only 
the dull and the malicious, which make a 
formidable party in our island, but the 
whole fraternity of writers, rise up in arms 
against every new intruder into the world 
of fame: and a thousand to one, before 
they have done, prove him not only to be 
a fool, but a knave. Successful authors do 
what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the unsuccessful with as much eager¬ 
ness lay in their claim to him as a brother. 
—Addison. 

AUTHORITIES.—Deference to Old 

Men are resolved never to outshoot their 
forefathers’ mark, but write one after ano¬ 
ther ; and so the dance goes round in a 
circle, and the world is never the wiser for 
being older. Take an instance of this in 
the schoolmen, and in the best of them— 
Aquinas. ’Tis pleasant to see how that 
great wit is oftentimes put to it to maintain 
some unlucky authorities; and yet such a 
slave was he, that he would rather lose 
truth than go out of the road to find it. 
This also makes men otherwise senseful 
and ingenious, quote such things out of an 
old dull author, and with a peculiar em¬ 
phasis of commendation too, as would 
never pass even in ordinary conversation. 
But now, no sooner does a man give him¬ 
self leave to think, but he perceives how 
absurd and unreasonable it is that one man 
should prescribe to all posterity; — that 
men, like beasts, should follow the fore¬ 
most of the herd ; and that venerable nott'^ 
smse should be preferred before new sense. 
He considers that that which we call anti¬ 
quity is properly the nonage of the world; 
—that the sagest of his authorities were 
once new ; and that there is no difference 
between an ancient author and himself^ but 
only that of time, which, if of any advan- 
tage, ’tis rather on his side, as living in a 
more refined and mature age of the world. 
And thus, having cast off this intellectual 
slavery, he freely picks up truth wherever 
he can find it; puts to sea upon his own 
bottom; holds the stem himself; and now» 
if ever, we may expect new discoveries.— 
J. Norris. 

AUTHORITY—a Disease and Cura. 

Authority is a disease and cure. 

Which men can neither want nor will 
endure.—S. Butler. 
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AUTHORITY. 


AUTUMN. 


AUTHORITY.—Man in 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be 
quiet, 

For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder: nothing 
but thunder. 

Merciful Heaven! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous 
bolt, 

Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle ; but man, proud 
man ! 

Dress’d in a little brie^ authority, 

Most ignorant of whut ne’s most assured. 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic cricks before high 
heaven, 

As make the angels weep; who, with out 
spleens. 

Would all tliernsfclves laugh mortal. 

Shakspeare. 

AUTHORITY.—The Power of 

Thus can the demigod—authority. 
Make us pay down for our offence. 

Shakspeare. 

AUTHORS.—Dead 

The society of dead authors has tins 
advantage over that of the living:—they 
never Hatter us to our faces, nor slander us 
behind our backs, nor intrude upon our 
privacy, nor quit their shelves until we 
take them down.—C olton. 

AUTHORS.—Glory Derived from 

The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors.—D r. Johnson. 

AUTHORS.—Over-Anxiety of 

Our energies are actually cramped by 
ovcr-anxiety for succes.s, and by straining 
our mental faculties beyond due bounds; 
in the very same way as water, when it 
rushes forward in too copious a stream, is 
unable to discharge itself through a narrow 
vent.— Montaigne. 

AUTHORS.—The Powers of 

Some authors write nonsense in a clear 
style, and others sense in an obscure style ; 
some can reason without being able to 
persuade, others can persuade without being 
able to reason; some dive so deep that 
they descend into darkne.ss, and others soar 
so liigh that they give us no light; and 
some in a vain attempt to be cutting and 
dry, give us only that which is cut and 
dried. We should labour, therefore, to 
treat with case of things that are difficult; 


with familiarity of things that are novel; 
and with perspicacity of things that are 
profound.—C olton. 

AUTHORS.—Three Kinds of 

Authors may be divided into falling 
stars, planets, and fixed stars: the first 
have a momentary effect The second 
havowa much longer duration. But the 
third are unchangeable, possess their o\m 
light, and work for all time.— Schopkn- 

HAUFER, 

AUTHORS.—Unnatural War of 

Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 

Churchill. 

AUTHORSHIP.—The Vanity of 

A man who writes a book, thinks himself 
wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind : 
he supposes that he can instruct or amuse 
them ; and the public, to whom he appeals, 
must, after all, be the judges of his preten¬ 
sions.—D r. Johnson. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—The Difficulty of 
Writing an 

The difficulty of those who would write 
their own life or biography is almost insur¬ 
mountable ; for few will be honest enough 
to say anything disparagingly of themselves, 
while all will be more or less prompted to 
say everything in their own favour.—D r. 
Davies. 

AUTUMN.—The Advent of 

'Tis past! no more the Summer blooms I 
Ascending in the rear. 

Behold, congenial Autumn comes, 

The Sabbath of the year I 
What time thy holy whispers breathe. 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods ; 
While nature strips her garment gay. 

And wears the verdure of decay, 

Oh, let me wander through the sounding 
woods 1 —Logan. 

AUTUMN.—An Evening in 

The western sun withdraws the shorten’d 
day. 

And humid evening, gliding o'er the sky 
In her chill progress, to the ground con¬ 
densed 

The vapours throws. Where creeping waters 
ooze. 

Where marshes stagnate, and wnere rivers 
wind. 

Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the 
muon. 



AUTUMN. 


AVARICE. 


FuU-orb’d, and breaking through the 
scatter’d clouds, 

Show* her broad visage in the crimson 
east. 

Turn’d to the sun direct, her spotted disk. 
Where mountains nse, umbrageous dales 
descend, 

And caverns deep, as optic tube descrie.s, 

A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again. 
Void of Its flame, and sheds a softer day. 
Now through the passing cloud she seems 
to stoop. 

Now up tlie pure cerulean rides sublime. 
Wide tile pale deluge floats, and streaming 
mild 

O’er the skied mountain to the shadowy 
vale, 

While rocks and floods reflect the quivering 
gleam, 

The whole air whitens with a boundless 
tide 

Of silver radiance, trembling round the 
world.—J. Thomson. 

AUTUMN.—The Fruitfulness of 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness I 
Close bosom-fnend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
caves nin; 

To bend with apples themoss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the 
core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never 
cease, 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their 
clammy cells.— Keats. 

AVALANCHE.—The Grandeur of an 

It is impossible to conceive the grandeur 
of an avalanche, as it breaks away from 
the highest ridge of snow on the tops of 
the mighty Alps, and falls some thousands 
of feet below. Scarcely has it reached its 
first destination, than it is broken into in¬ 
numerable fragments of various forms and 
colours. Yet it re-gathers, and speeds on 
from one castellated reef to another, until, 
at length, with the roar of thunder, it reaches 
the depths of the gulf below, and is lost in 
silence and darkness forever.— E, Davies. 

AVARICE.—The Absurdness of 

Can anything be more senselessly absurd 
than that, the nearer we are to our journey’s 
end, we should still lay in more provision 
for it?—C icero 


AVARICE.—The Approaches of 

How sordid and foolish an employment 
it is to stand gazing at one’s money, to take 
pleasure in handling, weighing, and count¬ 
ing it over and over I It is in this way that 
avarice makes its first approaches.— Mon¬ 
taigne. 

AVARICE—Defined. 

To desire money for its own sake, and in 
order to hoard it up, is avarice.— Beattie. 

AVARICE.—The Disease of 

In December, 1790, died at Paris, liter¬ 
ally of want, Mr. Ostervald, a w'ell-known 
banker. This man felt the violence of the 
disease of avarice (for surely it is rather a dis¬ 
ease than a passion of the mind) so strongly, 
th.it, within a few days of his death, no im¬ 
portunities could induce him to buy a few 
pounds of meat, for the purpose of making 
a little soup for him. “ Tis true,” said he, 
** I should not dislike the soup, but I have 
no appetite for the meat; what then is to 
become of that ? ” At the time th&t he re¬ 
fused this nourishment, for fear of being 
obliged to give away two or three pounds 
of meat, there was tied round his neck a 
silken bag which contained eight hundred 
assignats of one thousand livres each I lie 
died possessed of one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand pounds sterling.—B uck. 

AVARICE.—The Evil of 

Avarice isolates man from the great uni¬ 
verse and the holy God, deadens the sensi¬ 
bilities to the highest joys and shuts the 
soul up in its own dark self, the victim of a 
thousand miserable suspicions, and the sub¬ 
ject of attributes that every generous heart 
must loathe.—D r. Thomas. 

AVARICE.—The Misery of 

** What an unfortunate wretch am II” 
complained a miser to his neighbour. 
“ Some one last night has taken away the 
treasure which I bur'ed in the garden and 
laid a cursed stone in its place.” “And 
yet you have never used your treasure,” 
aptly answered his neighbour. “Only 
bring yourself to believe that the stone is 
still your treasure, and you are none the 
poorer.” “If I am none the poorer,” re¬ 
turned the miser, “ is not some one else the 
richer ? The thought is enough to dnve me 
mad.”— Prof. Lessing. 

AVARICE.—The Ruinousness of 

Avarice has ruined more men than pro¬ 
digality, and the blindest thoughtlessness of 
expenditure has not destroyed so many 
fortunes as the calculating but insatiable 
lust of accumulation.— CoLTON. 
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AVARICIOUS. 


BABB. 


AVARICIOUS.—The Acts end Pate of the 

His treasures fly to clog each fawning slave, 
Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave ; 
For this low-thoughted craft his life em¬ 
ployed ; 

For this, though wealthy, he no wealth 
enjoyed; 

For this he griped the poor, and alms 
denied. 

Unfriended lived, and unlamented died. 

Savage. 

AVENGE.—The Way to 

The best way of avenging thyself is not 
to become like the wrongdoer.— Anto¬ 
ninus. 

AVENUE.—The Beauty of an 

An avenue is one of the most beautiful 
sights the eye can gaze upon. True, the trees 
on either side of the broad walk indicate 
the art of man rather [than the productions 
of nature ; nevertheless the effect is instan¬ 
taneous and enchanting. How light, and 
airy, and graceful is the arch stretching out 
as far as the eye can see 1 It seems like a 
consecrated roof, which might well echo 
the grateful anthems of a thousand hearts. 
The golden sunshine blends with the 
sombre shade, and the sportive winds now 
play among the branches, and then sweep 
along before you, as if they were inviting 
you onward to behold and admire.— Dr. 
Davies. 

AVERSION—Manifest. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a 
person has conceived an aversion for him. 
—Addison. 

AVERSION.—The Power of 

You might as well think of vultures con¬ 
sorting with doves, as of one associating 
with another who has an intense aversion to 
him.—E. Davies. 

AVERSIONS.—A Bundle of* 

Some people’s sensibility is a mere bundle 
of aversions, and you hear them display and 
parade it, not in recounting the things they 
are attached to, but in telling you how many 
things and persons they ** cannot bear ,'*— 
Foster. 

AVOCATIONS.—Numerous 

Visits, business cards, and I know not 
how many other avocations, do succeed one 
another so thick, that in the day there is no 
time left for the distracted person to con¬ 
verse with his own thoughts.— Boyle. 

AWE.—Sacred 

A sacred awe seizes the spirit as one 
nters the consecrated house of prayer, and , 


gazes'on the) marble tombs of the mighty 
dead.—D r. Davies. 

AWE—of Self. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single sel([ 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

Shaksfeare. 

AWE.—Things Inspiring 

The roaring cataract, thesnow-topt hill. 
Inspire awe, till breath itself stands stilL 

Bloomfield. 

AXIOMS.—Different Kinds of 

Mathematical axioms are fsuch as— ^The 
whole is greater than any of the parts ; or, 
that equal things, added to equal, make 
equal. Metaphysical axioms are such as 
this—There can be nothing more in an 
effect than was contained in its cause. 
Moral axioms are such as this—The will 
of God is the rule of right and wrong.— 1 . 
Taylor. 


B. 

BABE.—An Address to a 

O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand 
of God, 

The motion of thy dancing limbs arc 
swayed 

By the unceasing music of thy being I 
Nearer I seem to God when looking on 
thee: 

'Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday. 
Thou later revelation I Silver stream. 
Breaking with laughter from the lake 
divine 

Whence all things flow. O bright and 
singing babe I 

What wilt thou be hereafter? —A. Smith, 

BABE.—The Language of a 

All the language he speaks is tears, and 
they serve well to express his necessity.— 
Poole. 

BABE.—A Sleeping 

How soft and fresh he breathes! 
Look, he is dreaming I Visions sure ol 

Are ^g^dening his rest; and, ah ! who 
knows 

But waiting angels do converse in ricep 
With babes like this I—Coxs. 



BABIES. 


BALLADS. 


BABIES—in Intellect. 

It is well for us that we are bom babies 
in intellect. Could we understand half 
what mothers say and do to their infants, 
we should be filled with a conceit of our 
own importance, which would render us 
insupportable through life. Happy the boy 
whose mother is tired of talking nonsense 
to him, before he is old enough to know 
the sense of it 1 — Adn. Hare. 

BABY.—God will take Care of 

We have read of a beautiful infant, who 
had been taught by its pious parents to say 
—** God will lake care of baby.” It was 
afflicted, and given up to die, just when its 
parents were recovering from a severe and 
dangerous illness. But the mother must 
see her dying child once again, to have one 
other maternal embrace this side heaven, 
and one look of love through its bright 
blue eye, ere it died. Just as the father 
and mothor succeeded in reaching the apart¬ 
ment of the dying one, it was thought that 
hs spirit had winged its glad flight to the 
upper world; bat the mother’s loud and 
piercing lamentation exposed the general 
mistake. The dying child opened its blue 
eyes once more, smiled its last smile, and, 
in a faint and almost inaudible utterance, 
said—“ God will take care of baby,” and 
then died, and attendant angels bore its 
emancipated spirit away on their broad, 
strong pinions to the throne of Everlasting 
Love I —Dr, Davii.s. 

BABY-CARTS.—Objections to 

“Baby-carts, on narrow pavements, are 
awful bores, especially to a hurried busi¬ 
ness-man.”—Are they? Suppose you and 
a certain pair of blue eyes, that you would 
give half your patrimony to win, were joint 
proprietors of that baby? I shouldn’t 
flare to stand very near you, and call it a 
nuisance.— Parton. 

BACHELOR.—The Acknowledgment of a 

I have no wife nor children, good or 
bad, to provide for—a mere spectator of 
other men’s fortunes and adventures, and 
how they play their parts.—B urton. 

BACKSLIDER.—A Description of the 

He is one who has unhappily fallen from 
the faith and practice of our holy religion; 
hence we designate him an apostate from 
the beautiful and the true—a deserter to 
the great Enemy of God i and man.—E. 
Davies. 

BACKSLIDER.—The Recovery of a 

A backslider ordinarily goeth a great 
length ere he is recovered.—F raser. 


BACON.—Lord 

Lord Bacon was the greatest genius that 
England, or perhaps any other country, 
ever produced.—PoPE-S PENCE. 


I was infinitely pleased to find among 
the works of this extraordinary man, a 
prayer of his own composing, which, for 
the elevation of thought and greatness of 
expression, seems rather the devotion of an 
angel than a man.—A ddison. 

BALAAM.—The Prophet 

The prophecies of Balaeem, the son of 
Beor, bring before us the image of the first 
godless poet—the first who “profaned the 
God-given strength, and marred the lofty 
line.” Having been, perhaps, at first a 
true prophet and a genius, he had become 
a soothsayer, but was surprised and forced 
into a true prophet again. His words come 
forth from his lips like honey from the 
carcase of the lion—“meat from the eater.” 
We figure him always with grey hair and 
a coarse visage ; the brow lofty and broad ; 
the eye small, leering, fierce; the lips large 
and protruding. Poetry has often flushed 
that noble brow; but licentiousness has 
blanched his hair, and many sins and 
abominations are expressed in his lower 
face. But look how the Spirit of the Lord 
now covers him with an unusual and mighty 
afflatus—how he struggles against it as 
against a shirt of poison, but in vain—how 
his eye at length steadies sullenly into vision 
—and how his lips, after writhing as though 
scorched, open their wide and slow portds 
to utter the blessing 1 He feels himself— 
eye, brow, soul, all but heart—caught in 
the power of a mighty one; and he must 
speak or burn I As it is, the blessing 
blisters his tongue like a curse, and he has 
found only in its utterance a milder misery. 
* * * We follow him, as he passes on toward 
the mountains of the East, with mingled 
emotions of disgust and admiration, fear 
and pity—pity, for the sword is already 
trembling over his head. He shall soon 
conspire with Midian, and shall perish in 
the attempt. It is but one lucid peak in 
his history that wo sec—^all behind and 
before is darkness. Therefore “eternal 
silence be his doom 1 ”—G. Gilfillan. 

BALLADS.—A Desire to Make 

Give me the making of the ballads of a 
nation, and 1 care not who makes the laws. 
—^A. Fletcher. 

BALLADS.—HotspuFs Opinion of 

I’d rather be a kitten and cry “mew,” 

Than one of those same metre ballad- 
mongers. —Shakspear B. 



BAIXOT. 


BANQUET. 


BALLOT.—Concealment by the 

By the ballot corrupt votes are concealed, 
while virtuous citizens are left in the dark 
as to the sentiments of each.—C iceko. 

BALLOT.—The Evil of the 

How few are there who preserve the 
same delicacy of conduct in secret as when 
exposed to the view of the world! The 
truth is—the generality of mankind revere 
fame more than conscience.—P liny. 

BALL>ROOM.—The Allurements of the 

It must be confessed that the ball-room 
possesses most powerful allurements. The 
decorations, the flowers, the odours, the 
company glittering with ornaments, the 
music, the dance, the banquet—all conspire 
to render the scene one of wondrous en- 
cliantment, alike false and true.— Dr. 
Davies. 

BANISHMENT.—The Bitter Bread of 

Myself, a prince by fortune of my birth. 
Near to the king in blood, and near in 
love 

Till you did make him misinterpret me, 

I lave stoop’d my neck under your injuries, 
.find sigh’d my English breath in foreign 
clouds, 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 

SllAKSVEARE. 

BANKRUPT.-~The Gain of a 

A bankrupt is made by breaking, as a 
bird is hatched by breaking the shell; for 
he gains more by giving over his trade, 
than ever he did by dealing in it.—B p. 
BU'JLER. 

BANKRUPT.—An Honest 

Mr. Denham had formerly been in busi¬ 
ness at Bristol, had failed in debt to a 
number of people, compounded, and went 
to America; there, by a close application 
to business as a merchant, he acquired a 
plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning 
to England in a ship with me, he invited 
his old creditors to an entertainment, at 
which he thanked them for the easy com¬ 
pensation they had favoured him with ; 
and when they expected nothing but the 
treat, every man, at the fn si remove, found 
under his plate an order on a banker for 
the full amount of the unpaid remainder, 
with interest.— Dr. Franklin. 

BANKRUPTCY.—The Source of 

The great source of mercantile miscarriage 
is—the merchant usually starts in a mode 
of life which should naturally adorn a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. He begins with a rural 
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retreat, and with expensive relaxatioiis; 
with those pleasures which should, in the 
regular course, be reserved as the reward 
of his toils, and the comfort of his age. 
He spends his active days in superfluous 
and unsatisfactory indulgence, and dooms 
the winter of life to want, to neglect, to a 
prison, or an almshouse. —Dr. Knox. 

BANKS.—The History of 

They were first known in Italy, where the 
Lombard Jews kept benches in the market¬ 
place, for the exchange of money and bills. 
Tlie Italian word banco means bench, from 
which bank took its origin : and the word 
bankmpt is supposed to be derived from 
the French banqueroute, which signifies a 
bicaking or failing business ; for when a 
money-changer became insolvent, his bencli 
was broken, to wani the public that he 
could no longer continue his business.— 
Loaring. 

BANQUET.—An Edenic 

So down they sat. 
And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theologians ; but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 
To transubstantiate: what redounds, tran¬ 
spires 

Through spints with ease ; noi wonder, if 
by fire 

Of sooty coal the empiric alchemist 
Can turn, or holds it possible to turn. 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, 

As from the mine,—Mil, ion. 

BANQUET.—A Luxuriant 

There were all the dainties, not only of 
the season, but of what art could add— 
venison, plain solid meat, fowl, baked and 
boiled meats, banquet in exceeding plenty, 
and e> quisitcly dressed. —PIvklyn. 

BANQUET.—An Oriental 

The various items of which an Oriental 
banquet consists—bread, flesh, fish, fowls, 
melted butter, honey, and fruits, are in many 
places set on the table at once, in defiance of 
all taste. They are brought in upon trays— 
one, containing several dishes, bcingassigned 
to a group of two, or at most three persons, 
and the number and quality of the dishes 
being regulated according to the rank and 
consideration of the party seated before it. 
In ordinary cases four or five dishes con¬ 
stitute the portion allotted to a guest; but 
if he be a person of consequence or to whom 
the host is desirous of showing more than 
ordinary marks of attention, other viands 
are successively brought in, until, if every 
vacant comer of the tray is occupied. 



BANTER. 


BASHPULNBSS. 


the liowls are piled one above nnothcr.— 

Kirro. 

BANTER.—Advice to 

If your companions banter you on your 
regularity, order, decency, and love of study, 
banter them in return on their want of 
these qualities.—C hatham. 

BANTERING—Characterized. 

Bantering is often poverty of wit.— La 
Bruyere. 

BAPTISM.—Infant 

An assembly of sixty-six pastors,—men 
who had stood the trial of a grievous perse¬ 
cution, and sound in the faith,—was called 
by Cyprian, in the year 253 of the Christian 
Era, to decide, not whether infants .should 
be baptized at all, but whether it should 
be done immediately, or on the eighth day. 
If infant baptism had been an innovation, 
it must have been now of considerable 
standing. The disputes about Easter show 
that such an innovation must have foimed 
a remarkalile err. in the Church. It is 
impossible to account for the silence of all 
antiquity, but on the footing that it had once 
been allowed, and that infant baptism 
was the practice of the first Chuiches.— 
Milner, 

BAPTISM.—The Sign of 
Baptism is the initiatory sign by which 
we are admitted into the fellowship of the 
Church.— Calvin. 

BAPlISM, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH. 

Here with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 
Then bear the new-made Christian to his 
home ; 

A few short years, and we behold him 
stand, 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand ; 
A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband’s bier;— 
Thus as the months succeed, shall infants 
take 

Their names ; thus parents shall the child 
forsake; 

llius brides again and bridegrooms blithe 
shall kneel, 

By love or law their vows to seal. 

Crabbe. 

BARDS.—The Employments of 

Bards were chiefly employed by the 
ancient Celts to compose and sing verses in 
praise of great and valorous men. Nor 
was this their only employment: they were 
historians also. They dressed in blue, as 
did the olden priests. Hence their Welsh 
desimation-^^aru/Ief, which signifies priest, 
or pMosopher.—£. Davies. 


BARDS.—Night makes 

Night hath made many bards; she is so 
lovely I 

For it is beauty maketh poesie, 

As from the dancing eye come tears of light. 

P. J. Bailey. 

BARGAIN.—A Dear 

A dear bargain is always disagreeable, 
particularly as it is a reflection upon the 
buyer’s judgment. —Pli ny. 

BARGAIN.— Inconveniences respecting a 

A wise man will foresee inconveniences 
before he makes his bargain, and an honest 
man will stand to his bargain, notwith¬ 
standing all his inconveniences.—M arten. 

BARONS.—The Origin of 

Baron is a French word, denoting a de¬ 
gree of nobility below that of a viscount. 
Bracton, an ancient writer, says barons 
were called Barones quasi robur belli. This 
signification seems to agree with other 
nations, where baronia are as much as 
provttuia;^ so that barons seem also origin¬ 
ally to have had the government of terri- 
tones or provinces. The origin and an¬ 
tiquity of baronies have occasioned labo¬ 
rious enquiries among English antiquaries. 
The most probable opinion seems to be 
that they were the same with our present 
lords of manors, to which the name of 
Court Baron gives some countenance. 
Camden refers the origin of barons by writ 
to Henry III., and barons by letters patent, 
or creation, to the eleventh of Richard II. 
There are now no feudal baronies ; but the 
bishops are called by writ, and sit in the 
House of Lords as l^arons, by succession. 
In former times, before there was a lord 
mayor in London, the burgesses were 
called barons, as appears by the city seal 
and their ancient charters. The earls 
palatine and marches of England had 
anciently their barons under them ; but no 
barons, save those who held immediately of 
the king, were peers of the realm. Baronets 
were first created by James I., the twenty- 
second of May, 1611.— Loaring. 

BASE N £S S—Exalted. 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The piece its honour for the person’s sake. 

G. Herbert. 

BASENESS.—Sickening at 

And how does noble Chamont ? 

Never ill, man, until I hear of baseness. 
Then I sicken.— Beaumont & Fletcher. 

BASKFULNESS—Defined. 

The glow of the angel in woman.— MrI 
Balfour. 
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BASHFULNESS—a great Hindrance. 

Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a 
man, both in uttering his sentiments and ii 
understanding what is proposed to him 
’tis therefore good to press forward witli 
discretion, both in discourse and company 
of the better sort— Lord Bacon. 

BASHFULNESS—but a Passage. 

Bashfulness is but the passage from or* 
season of life to another.— Bp. Hurd. 

BASTILE.—The 

*Tis true, the bastile is not an evil to be 
despised ; but striji it of its towers, fill up 
the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call i 
simply a confinement, and suppose ’tis some 
tyrant of a distemper and not of a man 
which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without com¬ 
plaint.—S terne. 

BAT.—The Nature of the 

7'hat curious, complex creature, which 
has something of beast and bird.—I.«OCKE. 

BATH.—Knights of the 

In the reign of George I. a permanent 
change was effected in one of the accom¬ 
paniments of the coronation, namely, the 
new arrangement of the Knights of the 
Bath. In the earlier coronations it had 
been the practice of the sovereigns to create 
a number of knights before they started on 
their procession from the Tower, These 
knights being made in time of peace were 
I not enrolled in any existing order, and for a 
long period had no special designation ; 
but, inasmuch as one of the most striking 
and characteristic parts of their admission 
was the complete ablution of their persons 
on the vigil of their knighthood, as an 
emblem of the cleanliness and purity of 
their future profession, they were called 
Knights of “the Bath.*’ T'he King 
himself bathed on the occasion with 
them. They were completely undressed, 
placed in large baths, and then wrapped in 
soft blankets. The distinctive name first 
appears in the time of Henry V, The 
ceremony had always taken place at West¬ 
minster; the bath in the Painted or Prince’s 
Chamber, sutd the vigils either before the 
Confessor's Shrine, or, since the Reforma¬ 
tion, in Henpr VII.’s Chapel. Edward II. 
was thus knighted, at his father’s corona¬ 
tion ; and the crowd was so great that two 
knights were suffocated. Evelyn saw *' the 
bathing of the knights preparatory to the 
coronation of Charles II. in the Pmnted 
Chamber.** The badge which they wore 
was emblematic of the sacredness of their 
order—three garlands twirM together in , 
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honour of the Holy Trinity, and su^iposed 
to be derived from Arthur, founder of 
British chivalry. The motto, with a some¬ 
what questionable orthodoxy, was “ Tria 
numina juncta in uno^ The badge was 
altered in the reign of James I., who, by a 
no less audacious secularization, left out 
numtna^ in order to leave the interpretation 
open for “the junction in one ’* of the three 
kingdoms (tria regna) of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. The Shamrock was 
added to the Rose and Thistle after the 
Union with Ireland, 1802. It occurred 
to Sir Robert Walpole to re-construct the 
order, by the limitation of its members to 
persons of merit, and by the title, thus fitly 
earned, of “the most honourable.” It is 
said that his main object was to provide 
himself with tlie means of resisting the 
constant applications for the order of the 
Garter. As such he offered it to Sarah, 
Puchess of Marlborough, for her grand¬ 
son, “No,” .she said, “nothing[but the 
Garter.*' “Madame,"said Walpole, “they 
who take the l^ath will the sooner have the 
Garter.”— Dean Stanley. 

BATH.—The Luxury of the 

There are few outward luxuries compar¬ 
able to that of the bath; and few so needful 
alike in sickness and in health. No marvel 
that the Orientals understood this tho¬ 
roughly ; hence their baths were of amazing 
extent and magnificence,— GwiLT. 

BATHING.—The Pleasure of 

Oh recr^^ation exquisite, to feel 
The wholesome waters trickle from the 
head, 

Oft as its saturated locks emerge I 
To feel them lick the hand and lave the 
foot I 

And when the playful and luxurious limb 
Is satiated with pastime, and the man 
Rises refreshed from the voluptuous fiood, 
How rich the pleasure to let Zephyr chill 
And steal the dew-drops from his panting 
sides I— Hurdis. 

BATTLE.—Awaiting the Signal of 
Horror itself in that fair sight seem’d fair. 
And pleasure flew amid sad dread and fear. 

Tasso. 

BATTLE.—A Description of a 

In their tun 

The vanquish’d triumph^ and the victors 
mourn : 

Ours take new courage from despair and 
night; 

'Confus’d the fortune is, confiis’d the fl^ht: 
All parts resound with tumults, plamts, 
and fears. 

And grisly Death in sundry shapes appears. 

Vl&OIL. 
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BATTLE.—Preparing for 
From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of night, 

The hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each othei^s watch : 
Fire answers fire ; and through their paly 
flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face : 
Steed threatens steed in high and boastful 
neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the 
tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers.closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

SUAKbl'EARE. 

BATTLE.—Urging on to 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 
Jn peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our 
ears. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it fly through the portage of the head, 
Like the brass cannon j let the brow o’er- 
whelm it, 

As fearfully as docs a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base. 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean : 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril 
wide ; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every 
spirit 

To hts full height ! On, on, you noble 
English!— Shakspeare, 

BATTLE-FIELD.—The Sight of a 

The sight of a battle-field, after the fight, 
is enough to inspire princes with a love of 
peace and a honor of war.— Napoleon I. 

BAY.TR£E.--The Use of the 

Its branches were used for crowning the 
victors in the ancient games of Greece and 
Rome, as well as for decorating the brow 
of the poet— Prof. Balfour. 

BAZAAR.—The Matrimonial 

As in the vegetable market there are 
posies for the romantic, and potatoes for 
the piactical, the matrimoniai bamar is 
varied to suit the varying taste. And so it 
comes to pass that we have one race of 
women, who break down^^ under family 
cares, whose dwellings, unless they are so 
fortunate as to secure as a servant a worthier 
woman than themselves, become scenes of 


discomfort and sadness ; and another race, 
who make unexceptionable nurses, whose 
houses are faultless in all their appoint 
ments, but who, as companions, are about 
as entertaining as the puddings they take 
such care to cook.—^B ertram. 

BAZAARS.—Religious 

These means for the support of religion 
hardly comport with the sanctity of the 
object. A certain air of frivolity and 
worldliness is thrown over the whole; so 
that such a scene looks like /wsfy keeping a 
stall at “ Vanity Fair:*— A. James. 

BE.—To 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? 

Shakspeare. 

BEARING AND FORBEARING. 

The two powers which in my opinion 
constitute a wise man, arc those of bearing 
and forbearing. — Epictetus. 

BEASTS.—The Advantages of 

Beasts have not the high advantages 
which we possess ; but they have some 
which we have not They have not our 
hopes, but then they have not our fears ; 
they are subject like us to death, but it is 
without being aware of it. Most of them 
are better able to preserve themselves than 
we are, and make a less bad use of their 
passions. — Montesquieu. 

BEASTS.—The Creation of 

God said— 

“Let the earth bring forth soul living in 
her kintj, 

Cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of 
the earth, 

Each in their kind#” The earth obey’d, 
and straight 

Op’ning her fertile womb, teem’d at a birth 
Innum’rous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limb’d and lull grown.—^M ilton# 

BEAUTIFUL.—Anxiety to be 

Over-anxiety to be beautiful is to be baU 
ugly.—S criver. 

BEAUTIFUL.-—An Opinion reapectlng the 

I am of opinion that there is nothing so 
beautiful but that there is something still 
more beautiful, of which this is the mere 
image and expression,—a something which 
can neither be perceived by the eyes, the 
ears, nor any of the senses; we compre- 
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hend it merely in the thoughts of our 
minds. —Cicero. 

BEAUTY—Armed with Virtue. 

Beauty armed with virtue bows the soul 
Witli a commanding but a sweet control. 

Percival. 

BEAUTY.—The Art of Assisting 
The true art of assisting beauty consists 
in embellishing the whole person by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and com¬ 
mendable qualities. By this help alone it 
is that those who are the favourite work of 
nature become animated, and are in a 
capacity for exerting their charms ; and 
those who seem to have been neglected 
by her, like models wrought in haste, are 
capable in a great measure of finishing what 
she has left imperfect .—]. Hughes. 

BEAUTY—more Beauteous by Truth. 

Oh, how much more doth l^eauty beauteous 
seem. 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth 
give 1 

The rose is fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it 
live. ~ SIIAKS I’E ARE. 

BEAUTY.—The Captivation of 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare. 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Pope. 

BEAUTY—seldom Despised. 

An outward gift which is seldom despised, 
except by those to whom it has been refused. 
—Gibbon. 

BEAUTY.—The Fate of 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in his eye, and pales upon the sense. 

Addison. 

BEAUTY.—Female 

What’s female beauty but an air divine, 
Thro’ which the mind’s all gentle graces 
shine ? 

They, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body chains, because the soul is seen. 
Hence, men are often captives of a face, 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace : 
Borne fonns, tho’ bright, no mortal man 
can bear; 

Some, none rejsist, tho’ not exceeding fair. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BEAUTY.—The Imperishableness of 

How shallow and false is the notion that 
ersonal beauty is a frail and fleeting thing ! 
t triumphs over wisdom and virtue, not 
only in lif^e but in death,—redeems or veils 
both folly and crime, and sweetens the sad¬ 
dest passages of history.—T alfourd. 
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BEAUTY.—Inward 

Beauty, that’s only skin-deep, 

Must fade like the gowans in May: 

But inwardly rooted will keep 
For ever without a decay. 

Nor age nor the changes of life 
Can quench the fair fire of love, 

If virtue’s engrained in the wife, 

And the husband has sense to approve. 

A. k AM SAY. 

BEAUTY.—The Judges of 

Wherever the standard of any species of 
beauty is recruited, we may safely say it 
rests in the opinion of candid men,—of men 
who have had experience in that department 
of beauty, who have feeling for it, and who 
have competent understandings to judge of 
the design and reasoning, which are always 
the highest and most excellent of all beauties. 
Such men, where they are to be found, form 
the standard in every department of beauty, 
and in every ingredient of taste,—S. Smi'i 11. 

BEAUTY—to the Liker. 

Liking is not aluays the child of beauty ; 
]>ut whatsoever is liked, to tlie liker is beau¬ 
tiful — Sir P. Sidney. 

BEAUTY—Nature’s Brag. 

Beauty is Nature’s brag, and must be 
shown 

In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities. 
Where most they wonder at the workman¬ 
ship : 

It is for homely features to keep home,— 
They had their name thence.— Milton. 

BEAUTY.—The Power of 
His blooming beauty, with his tender years. 
Hath bribed the judges for the promised 
prize.— Virgil. 

In one of the worst parts of London 
there is an institution which I visited. In 
one room I found about thirty-five men 
listening to the teachings of the daughter 
of a small shopkeeper in the neighbour¬ 
hood. She was one of the prettiest women 
I ever saw in my life. I noticed that there 
was no one present but the young woman 
with those rough men, and said to the super¬ 
intendent—“Are you not afraid to leave 
my dear little friend alone with all those 
men?” He replied—“I am.” “Then 
why don’t you go to her ? ” “ You mistake 
my fear. I am not afraid of their doing her 
any harm. They love her so much that 
they would lick the ground on which she 
walks, but I am afraid some person may 
step in, and, not being under authority, o? 
knowing the manners of the place, may say 
something impertinent to her, and if be 
did he would not leave the place 
Shaftesbury, 
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BEAUTY.—The Praise of 

Hard is the task, and bold the adventurous 
flight 

Of him who dares in praise of beauty 
write; 

For when to that high theme our thoughts 
ascend, 

*Tis to detract—^too poorly to commend : 
And he who praising beauty does no 
wrong, 

May boast to be successful in his song; 

But when the fair tliemselves approve its 
lays. 

And one accepts, and one vouchsafes to 
praise 

TTjs wide ambition knows no further bound, 
Nor can his muse with brighter fame be 
crown’d. —Congrkve. 

BEAUTY—Retired. 

Small is the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Waller. 

BEAUTY—a Silent Orator. 

For converse among men, beautiful 
persons have less need of the mind’s com¬ 
mending qualities. Beauty in itself is such 
a silent orator, that it is ever pleading for 
respect and liking, and, by the eyes of 
others, is ever sending to tneir hearts for 
love. Yet even this hath this inconvenience 
in it—that it makes its possessor neglect the 
fumi'hmg of the mind with nobleness. 
Nay, It oftentimes is a cause that the mind 
is ill. —Feltiiam. 

BEAUTY.—The Smile of 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh, what were man? A world without a 
sun ! —T. Campbell. 

BEAUTY.-AThing of 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathing. 

Tlierefore, on every morrow, are we wreath¬ 
ing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d 
ways 

Made for our searching; yea, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits, — Keats, 


BEAUTY—without Virtue. 

Deprived of virtue, where is beauty’s 
power ? 

Pier dimpled smiles, her roses, charm no 
more ; 

So much can guilt the loveliest form de¬ 
flower, 

We loathe that beauty which wc loved 
before.— R. Ferguson, 

BEAUTY.—The World of 

Draw first a cloud, all save her neck, 

And out of that make day to break, 

Till like her face it do appear, 

And men may think all light rose here. 

Then let the beams of that disperse 
The cloud and show the universe. 

But at such distance as the eye 
May rather yet adore than spy. 

The heaven design’d, draw next a spring, 
With all that youth as it can bring, 

Four rivers branching forth like seas. 

And Paradise confining these. 

I.ast, draw the circles of this globe, 

And let there be a starry robe 
Of constellations ’bout her hurl’d ; 

And thou hast painted Beauty’s world. 

JONSON. 

BED.—Experience in 
In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 

And, bom in bed, in bed we die ; 

The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss and human w’oe. 

Dr. Johnson. 

BED.—The Household 

Cursed be the tongue that dares to speak 
evil of the household bed I By its side 
oscillates the cradle. Not far from il is 
the crib. In this sacred precinct — the 
mother’s chamber—lies the heart of the 
family. Here the child learns its prayer. 
Hither, night by night, angels troop. It 
IS “the holy of holies ! ”—II. W. Beecher, 

BED.—The Luxury of a 

What a delightful thing rest r* 1 The 
bed has become a place of luxury to me ! 
1 would not exchange it for all the thrones 
in the world.—N apoleon I. 

BED.—The Paradoxical Character of the 

The bed is a bundle of paradoxes : w'c 
go to it with reluctance, yet w'e quit it with 
regret; we make up our minds every night 
to leave it early, but we make up our 
bodies every morning to keep it late.—• 
Colton. 

BED-CHAMBER.—The 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to 
light.— Sir P. Sidney. 
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BED-FELLOWS.—Strange 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bed¬ 
fellows.—S hakspeare. 

BEE.—The Enjoyment of a 

A bee amongst the flowers in spring is 
one of the most cheerful objects that can 
be looked upon. Its life appears to be all 
enjoyment;—so busy and so pleased.— 
Adn. Palky. 

BEE.—The Example of the 

The bee observe: 

She loo an artist is, and laughs at man. 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth to form ; a cunning architect, 
Who at the roof begins her golden work. 
And builds without foundation. Plow she 
toils. 

And still from bud to bud, from flower to 
flower, 

Travels the livelong day ! Ye idle drones, 
Who rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and 
learn 

How good, how fair, how honourable *tis 
'lo live by industry. The busy tribes 
Of bees so emulous are daily fed 
With Heaven’s peculiar manna. *Tis for 
them, 

Unwearied alchymists, the blooming world 
Nectarious gold distils. And bounteous 
Heav’n, 

Still to the diligent and active, good, 
nieir very labour makes the certain cause 
Of future wealth.—H urdis. 

BEE.—The Female 

The female bee, that feeds her husband 
drone 

Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells ' 
With honey stored.— Milton. 

BEE-HIVE.—The 

Behold 

Where yon pellucid, populous hive presents 
A yet uncopifid model to the world I 
There Machiavel, in the reflecting glass. 
May read himself a fooL The chemist 
there 

May, with astonishment invidious, view 
His toils out-done by each plebeian bee, 
Who, at the royal mandate, on the wing, 
From various herbs and from discordant 
flowers 

A perfect harmony of sweets compounds. 

Smart. 

BEES.—The Hum of 

The winged army roam the fields around, 
The rivers and the rocks re-murmur to the 
sound.— ^Virgil. 
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BEES.—The Work of 

So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom : 
They have a queen and officers of sorts. 
Where some, Hke magistrates, correct at 
home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade 
abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds. 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 
home 

To the tent royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone.— Shakspeare. 

BEGGAR.—Children and the 

We led the bending beggar on his way 
(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-grey), 
Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt, 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt; 
As in his scrip we diopt our little store. 
And sighed to think that little was no more, 
He breathed his prayer—“Long may such 
goodness live !” 

*Twas all he gave, ’twas all he had to give: 
Angels, when Mercy’s mandate winged 
their flight. 

Had stopt to dwell with pleasure on the 
sight.—S. Rogers. 

BEGGAR.—The Costume of the 

He is never out of the fashion, or limpeth 
awkwardly behind it. He is not required 
to put on court mourning. He weareth all 
colours, fearing none. His costume hath 
undergone less cliange than the Quaker’s. 
He is the only man in the universe who is 
not obliged to study appearances.— Lamb. 

BEGGAR.—The Freedom of the 

The ups and downs of the world con¬ 
cern him no longer. He alone continueth 
in one stay. The price of stock or land 
affecteth him not. The fluctuations of 
cultural or commercial prosperity touch him 
not, or at worst but change his customers. 
He is not expected to become bail or 
surety for any one. No man trouUeth him 
with questioning his religion or politics. 
He is the only free man in the universe.— 
Lamb. 

BEGGAR.—The True 

The true beggar is the only king above 
all comparison.—P rof. Lessing. 
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BEGINNING.—A 

The first step toward accomplishment, 
which perseverance only can ensure.— Mrs. 
Balfour. 

BEGINNING.—A Good 

When the ancients said that a work 
begun was half done, they meant that we 
ought to take the utmost pains in every 
undertaking to make a good beginning.— 
Polybius. 

BEGINNINGS.—Small 

The considerable actions in the world 
have usually very small beginnings. Of a 
few letters how many thousand words are 
made; of ten figures how many thousand 
numbers I A point is the beginning of all 
geometry. A little stone flung into a pond 
makes a little circle, then a greater, till it 
enlargeth itself to both the sides. So from 
small beginnings God doth cause an efflux 
through the whole world.— Charnock. 

BEHAVIOUR.—The Best 

IIow lovely, and how happy, an open 
and ingenuous behaviour I An honest, un¬ 
suspicious heart diffuses a serenity over life 
like that of a fine day, when no cloud con¬ 
ceals the blue ether, nor a blast ruffles the 
stillness of the air; but a crafty and design¬ 
ing bosom is all tumult and darkness, and 
resembles a misty and disordered atmo¬ 
sphere in the comfortless climate of the 
north. The one raises the man almost to 
the rank of an angel of light; the other 
sinks him to a level with the powers of 
darkness. The one constitutes a terrestrial 
iieaven in the breast; the other deformes 
and debases it till it becomes another hell. 
—Dr. Knox. 

BEHAVIOUR.—Graceful Forms of 

It is in praise and commendation as in 
gains ; for as light gains make heavy purses 
by coming thick, whilst laige ones come 
but seldom, so slender virtues procure great 
commendation because in continual use, 
whereas the opportunity of exercising any 
capital virtue comes but seldom ; whence 
it adds greatly to a man’s reputation, and 
is like perpetual letters of recommendation, 
to have discreet and graceful forms of 
behaviour. And to attain these it almost 
suffices not to despise them; for thus a 
man will observe them in others, and let 
him trust himself with the rest; for if he 
endeavour too much to express them he 
will lose their grace, which is to be natural, 
and unaffected.— Lord Bacon, 


BEHAVIOUR.—Humble 
Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous 

Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he tW means 
a tree: 

A grain of gold mixt with humbleness 
Cures both a fever and letharricness. 

G. Herbert. 

BEHAVIOUR—a Mirror. 

Behaviour is a mirror in which every one 
shows his image.—G oethe. 

BELIEF—Defined. 

Belief is that state of mind which is 
produced by arguments that appear to be 
good, or sufficient.—I. Taylor. 

BELIEF.—The Difference Made by 

I find, with him to whom the tale is told, 
belief only makes the difference betwixt 
truth and lies; for a lie believed is true, 
and truth uncredited a lie. But certainly 
there rests much in the hearer’s judgment, 
as well as in the teller’s falsehood. It must 
be a probable lie that makes the judicious 
credulous; and the relator too must be of 
some reputation, otherwise strange stories 
detect some deformity in the mind.— 
Feltham. 

BELIEF.—Heriditary 

We often believe what our fathers be 
lieved before us without searching into the 
re^on of our belief. There are few sublime 
wits that pry into the original of things, 
or endeavour to make a perfect discovery 
thereof.- Gethin. 

BELIEF—not Improved by Burning. 

When religious sects ran mad, 

He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 

It will not be improved by buming. 

Praed. 

BELIEVER.—Rather be a 

God knows I had rather be a believer 
than a king.—T. Adams. 

BELL.—The Curfew 

This bell, which means cover-fire bell, 
was established by William the Conqueror, 
who ordered it to be rung in every town 
and viBage at eight o’clock each evening, 
that his subjects might then metinguish ul 
fires and lights, or pay a heavy fine. This 
Mnalty, howler, was abrogated in iioo ; 
but the practice of ringing the curfew bell 
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has existed, in most places, until now, and 
probably will never be wholly abolished.— 
Dr. Davies. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the 
lea. 

The ploughman houieward plods his weary 
way. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me.— T. Gray. 

BELL.—The Dinner 

Of all appeals—although 
I grant the power of pathos, and of gold, 
Of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling—no 
Method’s more sure at moments to take 
hold 

Of the best feelings of mankind, which 
grow 

More tender as we every day behold, 
Than that all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell. 

Byron. 

BELL.—The Diving 

Tills was mentioned obscurely by Aris¬ 
totle, about 325 B.c. The first diving bell 
was a very large kettle, suspended by ropes, 
with the mouth downwards, and planks to 
sit on fixed in the middle of its concavity. 
Two Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an 
experiment before the Emperor Charles V. 
when they descended in it with a lighted 
candle to a considerable depth. It is said 
to have been used on the coast of Mull, 
in searching for the wreck of part of the 
Spani.sh Armada. Smeaton made use of 
the diving bell in improving Ramsgate 
harbour. In 1683 William Phipps, the 
son of a blacksmith, formed a project for 
unloading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the 
coast of Hispaniola. Charles II. gave 
him a ship with everything necessary for 
Ills undertaking; but being unsuccessful, 
he returned in great poverty. He then 
endeavoured to procure another vessel; but 
failing, projected a subsenption, to which 
the Duke of Albemaile contributed. In 
1687 Phipps set sail in a ship of two hun¬ 
dred tons, having previously engaged to 
divide the profits according to the twenty 
shares of which the subscription consisted. 
At first all his labours proved fruitless; but 
at length he was fortunate enough to bring 
up so much treasure, that he returned to 
England with the value of two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Of this sum he 
got about twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thousand. Phipps was knighted by 
the Idng, and laid the foundation of the 
fortunes of the house of Mulgrave. The 
Geargie, which went down in 1782, 
was first surveyed by means of the diving 
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bell in May, 1817, and since then it has been 
continually employed in submaiine surveys. 
—Loaring. 

BELL.—The Passing 

Yet in these cars, till hearing dies. 

One set slow bell will ever toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

Tennyson. 

BELLS.—Evening 

Those evening bells I those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, of home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! 

T. Moore. 

BELLS.—Village 

Oh, merry are the village bells that sound 
witli soothing chime 

From the dim old tower, grown grey be¬ 
neath the shadowy touch of Time ; 
They give a murmur of delight to earth, 
and sky, and seas. 

That mingles with the running streams, 
and floats upon the breeze. 

Carrington. 

BELLS.—Wedding 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 

W^hat a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells I 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they iing out their delight I 
From the molten golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she 
gloats 

On the moon I 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
Wliat a gush of euphony voluminously 
weUs I 

How it swells I 
How it dwells 
On the Future I how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the 
bells.—P oe. 

BENEFICENCE.—The Effect of 

A beneficent person is like a fountain 
watering the earth, and spreading fertility ; 
it is, therefore, more delightful and more 
honourable to give than receive.— Epi¬ 
curus. 

BENEFICENCE—Renders us God-Like. 

Nothing is more conformable to God’i 
nature, or renders us more like Him, than 
beneficence. — Barrow. 
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BENEFICENT.—-The Pleasure of being 

Let a man compare with each other, and 
also brin^ to the abstract scale, the senti¬ 
ment which follows the performance of a 
kind action and that which follows a 
vindictive triumph; still more if the good 
was done in return for evil. How much 
pleasure then will that man ensure,—^yes, 
what a vast share of it, whose deliberate 
system it is—that his every action and 
speech shall be beneficent!—F ostkr. 

BENEFIT.—The Concealment and Dis- 
closement of a 

Let him that hath bestowed a benefit 
conceal it; let him that hath received it 
disclose it.—S kneca. 

BENEFIT.—Receiving and Conferring a 

lie who receivei a good turn, should 
never forget it; he who does one, should 
never remember it.—C iiarkon. 

BENEFITS.—Why Men do 

Some men do benefits to others only be¬ 
cause they exp-‘Ct a return; some men even, 
if they do not demand any return, are not 
forgetful that they have rendered a benefit ; 
but others do not know even what they have 
done, but are like a vine which has pro¬ 
duced grapes, and seeks for nothing more 
after it has produced its proper fruit. So 
we ought to do good to others as simply and 
as naturally as a horse runs, or a bee makes 
honey, or a vine bears grapes season after 
season, without thinking of tlie grapes 
wlvch it has borne.—A ntoninus. 

BENEVOLENCE—on the Battle-Field. 

Sir Philip Sidney was Governor of 
Flushing, and General of the Horse, under 
his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. His valour, 
which was esteemed great, and not exceeded 
by any of his age, was at least equalletl by 
his humanity. After he had received his 
death wound, at the battle of Zutphen, 
and was overcome with thirst from exces¬ 
sive bleeding, he called for drink, which 
was soon brought him. At the same time 
a poor soldier, dangerously wounded, was 
carried along, who fixed his eager eyes 
upon the bottle just as Sir Philip was lifting 
it to his mouth. Sir Philip immediately 
presented it to him, with the remark—“Thy 
necessity is greater than mine.”—A rvink, 

BBNBVOLENCE.r-Oenulne 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary, 
but peripatetic. It gpeth about doing good. 
—Nevins. 

BENEVOLENCE—a Language. 

Benevolence is a universal language; and 
it wUl apologiza for a multitude of defects 


in the man who speaks it; while neither 
talents nor truth will apologize for pride, 
illiberality, or bittemesb.—R. CECIL. 

BENEVOLENCE.—Replete with 

There cannot be a more glorious object 
in creation than a human being, replete 
with benevolence, meditating in what manner 
he might render himself most acceptable to 
hib Creator, by doing most good to His 
creatures. —F ieldincj. 

BENEVOLENCE.—Royal 

The king of Prussia once rang the bell 
of his cabinet, but as nobody answered, he 
opened the door of the ante-chamber, and 
found his page fast asleep upon a chair. 
He went up to awake him, but coming 
nearer he observed a paper in his pocket, 
upon which something was written. This 
excited his curiosity. He pulled it out, 
and found that it was a letter from the 
page’s mother, the contents of which were 
nearly as follow :—“She returned her son 
many thanks for the money he had saved 
out of his salary and had sent to her, which 
had proved a very timely assistance. God 
would certainly reward him for it, and if he 
continued to serve God and his king faith¬ 
fully and conscientiously, he could not fail 
of success and prospenty in this world.” 
Upon reading this, the king slept softly 
into his closet, fetched a rouleau of ducats, 
and put It with the letter into the page’s 
pocket. He then rang so long till the pag<“ 
awoke and came into his closet. “You 
have been asleep, I suppose?” said tlie 
king. The page could not deny it, stam¬ 
mered out an excuse, put (in his embarrass¬ 
ment) hib hand into his pocket, and felt the 
rouleau of ducats. He immediately pulled 
it out, turned pale, and looked at the king 
with tears in his eyes. “What is the 
matter with you ?” said the king. “ Oh ! ” 
replied the page, “ somebody has contrived 
my nun ; 1 know nothing of this money.” 
“ What God bestow.s,” resumed the king, 
“ He bestows in sleep. Send the money to 
your mother: give my respects to her, and 
inform her that I will take care of both her 
and you.”— Buck. 

BENEVOLENCE.—Warmed by 

The lessons of prudence have charms, 

And slighted may lead to distress ; 

But the man whom benevolence warms, 

Is an angel who lives but to bless. 

Bloomfield. 

BENIGNITY.—True 

True benignity, when it becomes a con¬ 
stant habit, is to be preferred before the 
wealth of a world.—E. Davies. 
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BEQUESTS.—Counsel respecting 

What you leave at your death, let it be 
without controversy, else the lawyers will 
be your heirs.—F. Osborns. 

BEREAVEMENT.—The Bitterness of 

There is no earthly calamity equal to 
bereavement. It is the heaviest stroke of a 
Father^s hand, the sharpest arrow from the 
Almighty’s quiver. To love deeply and 
tenderly, and then to be torn away from 
those who have thus gained our heaits ; to 
bid farewell to the dying ; to gaze on those 
countenances which were once radiant with 
smiles and beauteous with health; to press 
those scaled lips; to stand by the cold 
remains of the choice companions of our 
pilgrimage, yet hear no word of love and 
receive no token of affection ; to consign 
their dust—unutterably precious even in 
death—^to the keeping of the deep and 
silent tomb, and then return to our desolate 
home, and feel that ties have been sundered 
which can onlv be fully restored when the 
grave shall yield up its prey;—this is indeed 
the very climax of earthly sorrow.— Dr. 
Davies. 

BEREAVEMENT.—Comfort under 

I have had an irreparable loss ; and no 
man can feel a loss of this consequence 
more sensibly than myself; but the cross of 
a dying Jesus is my support : I fly from 
one death for refuge to another, —Gros- 
VENOR. 

BEREAVEMENT.—The Suddenness of 
Around my steps 

Floated his fame like music, and I lived 
But in the lofty sound. But when my heart 
In one frail ark had ventured all,—^when 
most 

He seem’d to stand between my soul and 
heaven,— 

Then came the thunderbolt 1 *Tis ever 
thus ! 

And the unquiet and foreboding sense 
That thus ’twill ever be, doth link itself 
Darkly with all deep love 1 —He died I 

Remans. 

BEST.—Doing the 

Who does his best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BEST.—Everything for the 

Everything is for the best in this best of 
possible worlds.—V oltaire. 

BIBLE.—The All-Sufficiency of the 

What a fulness, what a richness, what a 
variety have we in its hallowed pages 1 
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What a suitableness or all-sufficiency for 
every circumstance, condition, and purpose! 
Are we guilty ? It proclaims pardon through 
the blood of the cross. Are we in danger ? 
It alarms us. Are we careless ? It admo¬ 
nishes us. Are we afflicted ? It inspires 
us with everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace. Are we weak ? It 
tells us that in Christ we have abiding 
strength. Are we ignorant ? It informs us 
where true wisdom is to be found, and how 
it IS to be obtained.— Jay. 

BIBLE.—Arguments for the 

There are four grand arguments for the 
truth of the Bible. Firstly, The miracles 
it records. Secondly, The prophecies it 
contains. Thirdly, The goodness of the 
doctrine. Fourthly, The moral character 
of the penman. The miracles flow from 
divine power, the prophecies from divine 
understanding, the excellence of the doc¬ 
trine from divine goodness, and the moral 
character of the penman from divine 
purity.—D. Simpson. 

BIBLE.—Attachment to the 

Collins is well known as a celebrated 
F.nglish poet. In the latter part of his life 
he withdrew from his general studies, and 
travelled with no other book than an 
English New Testament, such as children 
carry to school. A friend was anxious to 
know what companion a man of letteis had 
chosen ; the poet said—“ I have only one 
book, but that book is the best.”— Arvine, 

BIBLE.—The Authority of the 

Other books may inculcate the loftiest 
and purest ideas, and may sometimes strike 
the conscience, but the chief characteristic of 
the Bible is not merely the truth it teaches 
and the examples it holds out, but the tone 
of supreme authority in which it speaks. 
The Bible not only claims this authority, 
but it compels the conscience to allow the 
claim. Other teachers have fancied that 
they had a divine inspiration, but their in¬ 
fluence died away with their immediate 
followers, while the Bible has ever remained, 
speaking with authority and power.—B p. 
Temple. 

BIBLE.—The Authorship and Contents of 

The Bible hath God for its author, truth, 
without any mixture of error, for its sub¬ 
stance^ and the balvation of man for its end, 
—Locke. 

BIBLE.—The Beauty, Pathos, and Majesty 
of the 

Let me not omit its fiiscinating charms 
foi intellect You have desire to be w<‘U 
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versed in the best writings. Here your 
most glowing wishes will be gratified. 
Here the noblest thoughts live in the noblest 
language. The historic annals—^mighty in 
the mightiness of truth—stride in majestic 
purity of style. The enraptured poetry 
soars on the loftiest wings of dazzling sub¬ 
limity, Do pastorals delight you? The 
book of Ruth is touching in all the simple 
loveliness of rural scenery. Does tragedy 
entrance you? Job's grand severity is thrill¬ 
ing with varied and heart-stirring incidents. 
To be brief, the odes are melting melody ; 
the narratives are pictures of real life ; 
the traits of character disclose the secret 
workings of the heart. In beauty, pathos, 
and majesty, the Bible pales all other 
writings, as the midday sun blots out the 
canopy of stars. Bring forth the finest 
specimens of human pen, they dwindle into 
nothingness beside the Book divine. Do 
you doubt? Read constantly, and you will 
soon confess that its excellencies far surpass 
report.— Dean Law. 

BIBLE.—Chriat in the 

Take from the Bible the Godshrp of 
Christ, and to me it would be but a heap 
of dust. I would as soon have all Egypt 
raked into a heap, wherein not a stone of 
its cities, nor a trace of its Inhabitants could 
be found, as that book if its Christ be not 
God.— H. W. Beecher. 

BIBLE.—Comments on the 

Comments on the Bible may vary, like 
the clouds of the sky—the truths remain, 
like the stars, fixed for ever.— Gumming. 

BIBLE.—A Family 

What household thoughts around thee, as 
their shrine, 

Cling reverently!—Of anxious looks 

beguiled, 

My mother’s eyes upon thy page divine 
Were daily bent; her accents, gravely mild. 
Breath'd out thy love;—whilst I, a dreamy 
child, 

On breeze-like fancies wander’d oft away. 
To «ome lone tuft of gleaming spring- 
ftowers wild, 

Some frcsh-discovcr’d nook for woodland 
play. 

Some secret nest; yet would the solemn 
word. 

At times, with kindlings of young wonder 
beai^ 

Fall on my waken’d spirit, there to be 
A seed not lost; for which, in darker years, 
O Book of Heaven 1 I pour, with grateful 
tears. 

Heart-blessings on the holy dead and thee! 

Hkmans. 


BIBLE.—The Genius of the 

To the believer in the supernatural 
claims of the Hebrew Book, how thrilling 
the proud reflection—this bawt, as it carries 
me to heaven, has the flag of earthly genius 
floating above it 1 To the worshipper of 
genius, it presents the object no longer as 
human, but as divine. The admirer of man 
finds him here in his highest mood and 
station, speaking from the very door of the 
eternal shrine, with God tuning his voice, 
and regulating his periods. Genius and 
Religion are here seen wedded to each other, 
with unequal dowries, indeed, but with one 
heart And there is thus conveyed, in 
parable, the prospect of their eternal union. 
—G. Gilfillan. 

BIBLE.—The Growth of the 

The Bible was once a very little book. It 
grew by degrees to its present size; and, 
as in a house, stone is laid on stone, and 
storey built upon storey, so book was added 
to book, history to history, prophecy to 
prophecy—gospel to gospel, and one epistle 
to another, till the hands of John laid on 
the copestone, and, standing on the pinnacle 
of this sacred edifice, he pronounced God’s 
wide and withering curse on all who should 
impair its integrity. The temple, in which 
“ the Lord of the temple” appeared, took 
forty years to complete, but the written 
Word was a work of two thousand, and 
the revealed Word of not less than twice 
two thousand years. It was a long way 
between Paradise and Patmos ; and a pro¬ 
tracted dawn from the first streak of morn¬ 
ing that rose on the fall till the sun intro¬ 
duced the perfect day. A period of at 
least four thousand years elapsed between 
the curse of Eden and the cross of Calvary. 
—Dr. Guthrie. 

BIBLE.—The Loan of a 

In 1299 the Bishop of Winchester 
borrowed a Bible, in two volumes folio, 
from a convent m that city, giving a bond, 
drawn up in a most formal and solemn 
manner, for its due return. This Bible 
had been given to the convent by a former 
bishop, and in consideration of this gift, 
and one hundred marks, the monk founded 
a daily mass for the soul of the donor.— 
Arvine. 

BIBLE.—^The Oneness of the 

It has variety of style, but oneness of 
thought; the varied inflexions of many 
voices, but the one breath in all; the 
idiosyncrasies of men in its outward mani¬ 
festation, but the inspiration of God its 
inward vitality and substance.— Gum¬ 
ming. 
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BIBLB.—The Protestant 

The Protestant Bible lives on the ear, 
like a muaic that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the 
convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
J ts felicities often seem to be almost things 
lather than mere words. It is part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. ^ * The memory of the 

dead passes into it. The potent traditions 
of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
*epresentative of his best moments, and all 
that there has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English 
Bible. * ♦ ♦ It IS liis sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and con¬ 
troversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant 
with one spark of religiousness about him, 
whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.— Newman. 

BIBLE.—Reposing in Death on the 
Here we find that knowledge which gives 
a feeling of firm ground below us—firm if 
tliere be trrra Jirttia in the universe,—and 
on which have reposed, in death, the wisest 
of mankind. Newton laid not his dying 
head on his “Principia,” but on his Bible ; 
Covvper, not on his “Task,” but on his 
New Testament; Hall, not on his wide 
fame, but his “humble hope;” Michael 
Angelo, not on that pencil which alone 
coped with the grandeurs of the “Judg¬ 
ment,” but on that grace which for him 
shore the judgment of its terrors; Cole¬ 
ridge, not on his limitless genius, but on 
“Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame.” 
—G. Gilfillan. 

BIBLE.—The Study of the 
Wisdom towards God is to be gotten out 
of God’s Book ; and that by digging. Most 
people do but walk over the surface of it, 
and pick up here and there a flower. Few 
dig into it.—M. Henry, 

BIBLIOMANIACS.— Annoyed toy 
Not a few men think that a knowledge 
of books is far from comprising all the use¬ 
ful information in the world—men, too, 
who can think, and this well, on themes 
entertaining to all, and who have been so 
annoyed by bibliomaniacs, that they could 
almost wish that another Omar might rise 
and bum all the books in Germany.—G. 
W. Hervev. 

BIGOT. — The Origin of the Term 
This term was originally given to the 
Normans in France. Rollo, the first Duke 
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of Normandy, was obliged to kiss the foot 
of King Charles in return for the province 
of Neustria. When told by his companions 
what he must do, he exclaimed—AV sr, 
B/ga/—Not so, by God : the king and court 
mockingly called him Bigoth, whence the 
Normans are still called Bigothi.—D r. 
Webster. 

BIGOT.—A Proud 

A proud bigot, who is vain enough to think 
that he can deceive even God by aflccted 
zeal, and throwing the veil of holiness over 
vices, damns all mankind by the word of 
his power.—B oileau. 

BIGOTRY.—The cruelty of 

Ambition’s self, though mad. 

And nursed on human gore, with her com¬ 
pared, 

Is merciful.—R. Pollok. 

BIGOTS.—Persecuting 

Persecuting bigots may lie compared to 
those burning lenses which Lenhenhoeck 
and others composed from ice ; liy their 
chilling apathy they freeze the suppliant; 
by their fiei-y zeal they burn the sulfercr.— 
Colton. 

BIOGRAPHIES.—Instructive and Useful 

Biographies of great, but especially of 
good men, are most instructive and useful 
as helps, guides, and incentives to otliers. 
Some of the best aie almost equivalent to 
gospels—teaching mgh living, high think¬ 
ing, and energetic action for their own and 
the world’s good. British biography is 
studded over as with “ patmes of bright 
gold,” with illustrious examples of the 
power of self-help, of patient purpose, 
resolute working, and stedfast integrity, 
issuing in the formation of truly noble and 
manly character; exhibiting, in language 
not to be misunderstood, what it is in the 
power of each to accomplish for himself; 
and illustrating the efficacy ol sc If-respect 
and self-reliance m enablim; men of even 
the humblest rank to work out for them¬ 
selves an honourable competency and a 
solid reputation.— Smiles. 

BIOGRAPHY—Defined. 

Biography is a struggle with death.— 
Ely. 

BIOGRAPHY.—A Genuine 

It is rarely well executed. Thev only 
who live with a man can write his life with 
any genuine exactness and discrimination ; 
and few people, who have lived with a 
man, know what to remark about him.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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BIOGRAPHY—Pleasant Reading. 

Biography is the most universally plea¬ 
sant, universally profitable of all reading ,— 
Carlyle. 

BIOLOGY—Defined. 

A theory based on the assumption that 
there is a life-forfce, called either magnetic 
or cdylic force, which obeys laws analogous 
to those of magnetism, and through which 
one individual may by manipulation, or by 
a simple action of his will or mind, under 
certain conditions, control the mental states 
and actions of another individual.—R. H. 
Dana. 

BIRDS.—The Beauty and Song of 

Beautiful creatures of freedom and light! 
Oh I where is the eye that growetli not 
bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft glossy 
coats, 

Swelling your bosoms, and ruffling your 
throats ? 

Oh 1 1 would not ask, as the old ditties 
sing. 

To be “happy as sand-boy” or “happy as 
king; ’ 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me 
declare 

“I’m as happy as all the wild birds in the 
air.” 

I will tell them to find me a grave when I 
die 

Where no marble will shut out the glorious 
sky; 

Let them give me a tomb where the daisy 
will bloom, 

Where the moon will shine down, and the 
leveret pass by; 

But be sure there’s a tree stretching out 
high and wide. 

Where the linnet, the thrush, and the wood¬ 
lark may hide; 

For the truest smd purest of requiems heard. 
Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful bird I 

Cook. 

BIRDS.—The Flight of 

When winter bites upon the naked plain, 
Nor food, nor shelter, in the groves remain, 
By instinct led, a firm united band. 

As marshall’d by some skilful general’s 
hand, 

The congregated nations wing their way 
In dusky columns o’er the trackless sea; 

In clouds unnumber’d, annual hover o’er 
The craggy Bass, or Kilda’s utmost shore; 
Thence spread their sails to meet the 
southern wind, 

And leave the gathering tempest far behind; 
Pursue the cirding sun^ indulgent ray. 
Course the swift seasons, and o’ertake the 
day.—B arbauld. 


' BIRDS. — The Flight of 

It is computed that the swallow flies 
upward of sixty, the crow twenty-five, and 
the hawk forty-two miles an hour. The 
flight of the English eagle is six thousand 
feet in a minute.—R. Wilson. 

BIRDS.—The Habits of 

Say, who the various nations can declare) 
That plough, with busy wing, the peopled 
air? 

These cleave the crumbling bark for insect 
food; 

Those dip their crooked beak in kindred 
blood; 

Some haunt the rushy moor, the lonely 
woods; 

Some bathe their silver plumage in the 
floods; 

Some fly to man, his household gods im¬ 
plore, 

And gather round his hospitable door; 

Wait the known call, and find protection 
there 

From all the lesser tyrants of the air. 

Barbauld. 

BIRDS.—Love among 

Of love need I say anything? Wlio is 
there that has not watched the birds fioin 
St. Valentine’s day onwards, through their 
courtahi})S, weddings, lovers’ quarrels, house 
buildings, welcoming of the small strangers, 
nursing the heirs and heiresses, and sending 
the young people forth into the world ?— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

BIRDS.—Retaliation among 

A neighbouring gentleman, one summer, 
had lost most of his chickens by a sparrow- 
hawk, that came gliding down between a 
faggot pile and the end of his house to the 
place where the coops stood. The owner, 
inwardly vexed to see his flock thus diini- 
nishmg, himg a setting net adroitly between 
the pile and the house, into which the 
caitiff dashed, and was entangled. Resent¬ 
ment suggested the law of retaliation ; he, 
therefore, clipped the hawk’s wings, cut off 
his talons, and fixing a cork on his bill, 
threw him down among the brood-hens. 
Imagination cannot paint the scene that 
ensued; the expressions that fear, rage, 
and revenge inspired, were new, or at least 
such as had been unnoticed b^ore. The 
exasperated matrons upbraided—they exe¬ 
crated—they insulted—they triumphed. In 
a word, they never desisted from buffeting 
their adversary till they had tom him in a 
hundred pieces. — G. White. 

BIRDS.—Telegraphy among the 

I watch a troop of crows, who by some 
“ ow'n correspondent ” of theirs have learned 
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that Farmer Blyth’s neighbours will hold a 
ploughing match on his grounds, and have 
in consequence summoned their brethren to 
a Diet of Worms. How unconcerned they 
look, as if worms were nothing to them I 
How grave, as if it were an Ecclesiastical 
Convocation, and they had no thoughts of 
the earth, earthy I Yet point a gun, or 
an3rthing like it towards them, and in a 
moment the very birds whose backs seemed 
turned to you will give a flutter of their 
wings, which appears an involuntary 
struggle, but in reality is as significant a 
danger-signal as a red flag on a railway, 
and is sufficient to clear the field. Nor are 
these crows exceptionally wise. All their 
feathered brethren have made a sacred 
compact that never with their consent shall 
salt be put ujion tlieir tails. The sparrows 
are not so idle that they do not pass the word 
to each other when crumbs are falling thick 
from some rich man’s table. The doves, 
though they look so innocent, do not spend 
all their time in cooing love songs and 
cradle lullabies, or in preening their rain¬ 
bow feathers. They have a Afar^ Tjine 
Kxp*‘e 5 S of their own, and by a peck, or a 
ruflle of their feathers, can direct each 
other to the fields where the autumn wheat 
is germinating best, or the gardens where 
the green peas are fullest and sweetest— 
Prof. G. Wilson. \ 

BIRDS.— The Voices of 
The winged tribes have various sounds 
and voices adapted to express tJieir vanous 
passions, wants, and feelings, such as anger, 
fear, love, hatred, hunger, and the hke. 
All species are not equally eloquent; some 
arc copious and fluent, as it were, in their 
utterance, while others are confined to a 
few important sounds; no bird, like the 
fish kind, is quite mute, though some are 
rather silent. The language of birds is 
very ancient, and like other ancient modes 
of speech, very elliptical; little is said, 
but much is meant and understood. The 
notes of the eagle are shrill and pierc¬ 
ing ; and about the season of nidification 
much diversified, as I have been often 
assured by a curious observer of nature, 
who long resided at Gibraltar, where eagles 
abound. The notes of our hawks much 
resemble those of the king of birds. Owls 
have very expressive notes; they hoot in 
a fine vocal sound, much resembling the 
vox humanaj and reducible by a pitcli-pipe 
to a musical key. This note seems to«express 
complacency and rivalry among the males ; 
they use also a quick call and an horrible 
scream ; and can snore and hiss when they 
mean to menace. Ravens, beside their 
loud croak, can exert a deep and solemn 
note that makes the woods to echo; the 
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amorous sound of a crow is strange and 
ridiculous; rooks, in the breeding season, 
attempt sometimes in the gaiety of their 
hearts, to sing, but with no great success ; 
the parrot kind have many modulations of 
voice, as appears by their aptitude to learn 
human sounds; doves coo in an amorous 
and mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing lovers ; the woodpecker sets up 
a sort of loud and hearty laugh; the fern-owl, 
or goat-sucker, from the dusk till daybreak, 
serenades his mate with the clattering of 
castanets. All the tuneful passergs express 
their complacency by sweet modulations, 
and a variety of melody. The swallow, 
by a shrill alarm, bespeaks the attention 
of the other hirundtnes, and bids them be 
aware that the hawk is at hand. Aquatic 
and gregarious birds, especially the noc¬ 
turnal, that shift tlieir quarters in the dark, 
are very noisy and loquacious,—as cranes, 
wild geese, wild ducks, and the like : their 
peipctual clamour pi events them from dis¬ 
persing and losing their companions.—G. 
White. 

BIRD’S-NEST.—A 

A natural egg cup ; a cradle rocked by the 
wind.— Mrs. Balfour. 

BIRTH.—Boasting of 

My boast is—^not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the 
earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise. 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 

COWPER. 

BIRTH.—Crying at the 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.— Shaksteare. 

BIRTH.—Nobility of 
Nobility of bhth docs not always insure 
a corresponding nobility of mind; if it did, 
it would always act as a stimulus to noble 
actions ; but it sometimes acts as a clog 
rather than a spur.— Colton. 

BIRTH-DAY.—Reflections on a 

Each year as it rolls by seems to rivet 
with more enduring imponance a Azy of 
anniversar}’^—more especially one of an 
event which was the ushering into an 
eternity of cither misery or joy a respon¬ 
sible creature. As boys, we have looked 
forward to them as the occasion of a holi¬ 
day ; as men, we look back on them as so 
many waymarks on which are noted the 
sins and mercies of successive years. They 
were seasons of unmingled pleasure—now 
of self-reproach and melancholy retrospect. 
Opportunities ineparably suffered to slip by 
—^years of self-indulgence—^friends alienated 
—others wantonly grieved—in some in* 
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stances the hour of recoticiliation lost for 
ever, because they have gone to their long 
home. Two lines in the frontispiece of a 
little hymn-book, which I have not seen 
since I was five years old, seem branded 
with letters of fire on my memory :-~ 

“ Oh 1 if she would but come again, 

I think I’d vex her so no more 1 ” 

F. W. Robertson. 

BISHOP.—The Character of a 
Though supposed to sustain a position 
equal to that of an apostle, he is an em¬ 
bodiment of kindness as well as of learning, 
if he be a bishop after God’s own heart. 
He rules his diocese—not with a rod of 
iron, but with the sceptre of love. Ilis 
whole life, in its multiplied forms, is an 
emphatic commentary on the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians.— Dr. Davies. 

BISHOP.—The Most Diligent 

I would ask a strange question :—Who is 
the most diligent bishop and prelate in all 
England, and passeth all the rest in doing 
his office ? I can tell, for I know who he is; 
1 know him well; but now methinks I see 
you listening and hearkening that I should 
name him. There is one that passeth all 
the other, and is the most diligent prelate 
and preacher in all England. And will ye 
know who it is ? I will tell you: it is the 
devil. He is the most diligent preacher of 
all other ; he is never out of his diocese ; 
he is never from his cure ; ye shall never 
find him unoccupied ; he is ever in his 
paris.i; he kcepeth residence at all times; 
ye shall never find him out of the way, call 
for him when ye will; he is ever at home ; 
the most diligent preacher in all the realm; 
he is ever at his plough; he is ever apply¬ 
ing to his business; ye shall never find him 
idle, I warrant you ; and his office is to 
hinder religion, to maintain superstition, to 
set up idolatry, to devise as many ways as 
can be to deface and obscure God’s glory. 
—Bp. Latimer. 

BLACKSMITH.—The Village 

Under a spreading chesnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With laige and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

liONCFKLT.OW. 


BLAME.—Hard to Keep from 

In persons of remarkable activity, who 
are constantly engaged in one duty or 
another, and who are thereby thrown into 
situations of difficulty and temptation, how 
hard it is to keep free from blame I Some¬ 
thing is hastily said; something is unwisely 
done; a reproof is given without due con¬ 
sideration ; a reply is too bitter.— Bogue. 

BLEMISHES.—Slight 

As in the case of painters, who have 
undertaken to give us a beautiful and 
graceful figure, which may have some slight 
blemishes, we do not wish them to pass over 
such blemishes altogether, nor yet to mark 
them too prominently. The one would spoil 
the beauty, and the other destroy the like¬ 
ness of the picture.— Plutarch. 

BLESSED.—The Condition of the 

The condition of the blessed in a better 
world is not likely to be a state of mere 
repose,—of total inactivity, in which they 
will be occupied in mere contemplation, 
without havmg, properly speaking, any¬ 
thing to do; as if “peace” and “rest” 
necessarily implied utter indolence. On 
the contrary, there seems every reason 
to believe that, though exempted from 
painful toils and distressing anxieties, as 
well as from every other kind of sufferings 
—and though, mthat sense, they wiU “rest 
from their labours,” yet they wiU still be 
employed in doing good offices to the 
children of their Heavenly Father.— Abp. 
Whately. 

BLESSEDNESS.—The Discovery of 

The furthest that any of the philosophers 
went in the discovery of blessedness, was 
to pronounce that no man could be called 
blessed before his death ; not that they had 
found what kind of better blessedness they 
went to after death, but that till death they 
were sure every man was subject to new 
miseries. The Chnstian philosophy goes 
farther ; it shows a more perfect blessedness 
than they conceived for the next life, and it 
imparts that blessedness to this life also.— 
Dr. Donne. 

BLESSEDNESS.—The Nature of 

Blessedness consists in the accomplish¬ 
ments of our desires, and in our having only 
regular desires.—S t. Augustine. 

BLES^NQ.—Asking Qod*s 

There is nothing which it is right for us 
to do, but it is also right to ask that God 
would bless it; and, indeed, there is nothing 
so little but the frown of God can convert 
it into the most sad calamity, or His smile 
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exalt it into a most memoiable mercy; and 
there is nothing we can do, but its com¬ 
plexion for weal or woe depends entirely 
on what the Lord will make it. It is said 
of Matthew Henry, that no journey was 
undertaken, nor any subject or course of 
sermons entered upon, no book committed 
to the press, nor any trouble apprehended 
or felt, without a particular application to 
the mercy-seat for direction, assistance, and 
success, * * * It is recorded of Cor¬ 
nelius Winter, that he seldom opened a 
book, even on general subjects, without a 
moment’s prayer. The late Bishop Ileber, 
on each new incident of his history, or on 
the eve of any undertaking, used to com¬ 
pose a brief Latin prayer, imploring special 
help and guidance. * * * A late phy¬ 

sician, of great celebrity, used to ascribe 
much of his success to three maxims of bis 
father’s, the last and best of which was 
—“Always pray for your patients.”—D r. 
]. Hamilton. 

BLESSING AND A CURSE.—A 

A blessing stars forth for ever, but a curse 
Is like a cloud—it passes.— P. J. Bailey. 

BLESSINGS—must be Apprehended and 
Appropriated. 

The richest, most variegated, and beau¬ 
tiful landscape in nature—the most majestic 
and sublime operations of the divine hand 
in heaven or earth, afford no pleasure to 
the eye unless viewed and contemplated by 
that organ. The most rapturous harmonics 
and melodies of nature or of art, afford no 
pleasure unless listened to and heard. In 
vain the aromatic shrubs and fragrant 
flowers of the garden pour their delicious 
odours into the bosom of gentle zephyrs, 
to be wafted to our nostrils, if we inhale 
them not. So the nch provisions of 
Almighty love, displayed to man in a thou¬ 
sand ways, but consummated beyond our 
powers of thought and utterance m the gift 
of eternal youth, beauty, and loveliness to 
fallen man, through the incarnation of the 
Everlasting Word—the sufferings unto death 
of Ilis only begotten and inhnitely beloved 
Son—and through the sanctification of Ilis 
Holy Spirit,—unless apprehended and ap¬ 
propriated by faith, can neither fill the 
soul with heavenly peace, and joy, and love, 
nor give to man the victory over death, the 
grave, and Satan.—A. Camprell, 

BLESSINGS— Mistaken. 

We mistake the gratuitous blessings o( 
Heaven for the fruits of our own industiy. 
—L’ Estrange. 
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BLESSINGS—Prized when Lost. 

It so falls out. 

That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and 
lost. 

Why, then wc rack the value; then we 
And 

The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.—S hakspeare. 

BLIND.—Cheerfulness of the 

Tlicse eyes, though clear 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot; 
Nor to their idle oibs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the 
year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a 
jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and 
steer 

Eight onward.—M ilton. 

BLIND.— Contentment when 

“I never saw till I was blind,” said a 
blind man to me; “nor did 1 ever know 
contentment when I had my eyesight, as I 
do now that I have lost it. I can truly 
affirm, though few know how to credit me, 
that I would on no account change my 
present situation and circumstances with 
any that I ever enjoyed before I was blind,” 
—Simeon. 

BLIND.—The Fear of Becoming 

I turn from a view of the vernal beauties 
that are spreading all around me, with sad 
emotion, to think that probably in a little 
while all the creation will be to me shrouded 
in a night which nothing will irradiate but 
the sun of another world. —Foster. 

BLIND.—The Lamentation of the 

O mlccry and mourning 1 I have felt— 

Yes, I have felt like some deserted world 
That God had done with, and had cast 
aside 

To rock and stagger through the gulfs of 
space, 

He never looking on it any more— 
Untilled, no use, no pleasure, not desired, 
Nor lighted on by angels in their flight 
From heaven to happier planets, and the 
race 

That once had dwelt on it withdrawn or 
dead: 

Could such a world have hope that some 
blest day 

God would remember her, and fashion her 
Anew ? — INGELOW. 
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BLIND.—Nature Recompenseth the 
This fellow must have a rare understanding; 
For Nature recompenseth the defects 
Of one part with redundance in another : 
Blmd men have excellent memories ; and 
the tongue 

Thus indisposed, there *s treasure in the 
intellect.—S hirley. 

Mr. Henry Moyes, though blind from his 
infancy, by the ardour and assiduity of his 
application, and by the force of a genius to 
which nothing is impenetrable, had not 
only made incredible advances in mecha¬ 
nical operations, in music, and in the lan¬ 
guages, but was likewise profoundly skilled 
in geometry, in optics, in algebra, in astro¬ 
nomy, in chemistry, and m all the other 
branches of natural philosophy, as taught 
by Newton, and received by an admir¬ 
ing world. Blacklock, who is said to 
have seen the light only for five months, 
besides having made himself master of 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French, was 
also a great port. Dr. Nicholas Saundcr- 
son, bom in 1682, may be considered as a 
prodigy for his application and success in 
mathematical literature, though he lost his 
sight befoie he was a year old. When 
young, he could make long and difficult 
calculations, without having any sensible 
marks to assist his memory. At eighteen 
he was taught the pnnciplcs of algebra 
and geometry. He went to Chnst College, 
Cambridge, at twenty-five. His reputation 
was soon spread through the University, 
and numbers attended to hear his mathe¬ 
matical lectures. He made such proficiency, 
that he was afterwards elected Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics in 1711, and in 
1736 he was admitted Member of the Royal 
Society. He invented, for his own use, a 
Palpable Arithmetic : that is, a method of 
performing operations in arithmetic solely 
oy the sense of touch. His sense of touch 
was so perfect, that he could discover, with 
the greatest exactness, the slightest inequali¬ 
ties of surface, and could distinguish in 
the most finished works the smallest over¬ 
sight in the polish.— Buck. 

BLIND.—The Patience of the 

When I consider how my light Is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and 
wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and pre¬ 
sent 

My true account, lest He returning chide:— 
“ Doth God exact day-labour, light 
denied?’' 

I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 


That murmur, soon replies—“ God doth 
not need 

Either man’s works or His own gifts } 
who best 

Bear His mUd yoke, they serve Him 
best: His state 

Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Milton. 

BLISS.—The Gift and Enjoyment of 
As bliss is happiness in the highest 
degree, it can be given only by a God, and 
enjoyed only by a saint.—E. Davies. 

BLISS.—Man’s Tie of Earthly 

The spider’s most attenuated web 
Is cord—is cable, to man’s tender tie 
Of earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BLISS.—Mutual 

In distant souls congenial passions glow, 
And mutual feelings mutual bliss bestow. 

Falconer. 

BLOCKHEAD.—The Bookful 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

I’OPE, 

BLOCKHEAD.—The Failings of a 

He can neither sit nor stand, tliink or 
speak, as one possessing the faculty of 
reason. — Halliwell. 

BLOOD.—One 

From Peter the Hermit’s time to Bona¬ 
parte’s, and from his to the earliest despot 
after, the human race, in concert with every 
fiendish spirit that hated God and man, 
have waged a perpetual crusade against that 
great truth which Paul uttered on Mar's- 
hill. But did they succeed? Did the dark 
passions of their alienated hearts, or all 
their crimson issues, put out that light? 
Nations fell in the struggle ; crowns fell 
like stars in the Apocalypse; but did the 
angel flying through the midst of heaven, 
with the everlasting gospel, did he suspend 
his flight and rest upon his folded wings ? 
No ! had we but ears to hear anything but 
the din of this noisy world, we might even 
now catch the sound of his trumpet, pro¬ 
claiming as he flies—“God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men 1 ”—BURKITT. 

BLOOD.—The Patriot’s 

From your blood the olive blooms, and 
the precious seed springs lustily.—ScHXL 

LK&. 
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BLOOD,—The Service of 

Ab fall the dews on quenchless sands. 

Blood only serves to wash Ambition’s hands. 

Byron. 

BLOOD-FRENZY.—The 

There were some among^st our men, and 
even amongst our officers, who performed 
hideous wonders in the way of slaughter; 
for the Russians were under such cogent 
obligation to save their Czar’s chenshed 
ordnance from capture, and were, many of 
them, so brave and obstinate, that even the 
senve of being altogether unequal to strive 
against an onslaught of English cavalry did 
not suffice to make them yield. There was 
one of our officers who became afflicted, if 
so one may speak, with what has been 
called the blood-frenzy. Much gore be- 
smeircd him, and the result of the contest 
was such as might seem confirmatory of l\\e 
vulgar belief as to the maddening power of 
human blood. This ofheer, whilst under 
the frenzy, raged wildly against human life, 
cutting down, it was said, very many of the 
obstinate Russians udlh his own reeking 
hand. I have heard that, after the battle, 
when this officer had calmed down, there 
was so great re-action in his nervous system, 
that he burst into tears and cried like a 
little child. Other officers of a different 
temperament made use of their revolvers 
with a terrible diligence.— Kinglake. 

BLOSSOMS.—Infant 

Infant blossoms their chaste odours pay, 
And blush their fragrant lives away. 

Garth. 

BLOSSOMS.—A Lesson from the 

The blossoms of Spring are as brief as 
they are beautiful, h’or a short time they 
embellish the country, throwing, as it were, 
a bridal veil over every tree and hedge. It 
seems, indeed, as if Nature had given them 
existence only to show their worth, and 
then to destroy them. Yet they are “fair 
pledges of a fruitful tree,” and teach us the 
solemn lesson—that everything lovely on 
earth is destined soon to perish, and like 
tliem to glide into the grave.—E. M. 
Davies. 

BLOT.—No Wish one Line to 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought. 
One line which, dying, he could wish to 
blot—L yttleton. 

BLOW.—The Be-All of a 

Well struck ; there was blow for blow, 
That but this blow might be the be-all and 
Uie end-all here.—S hakspeare. 
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BL UE-STOCKXNOS. 

This term is derived from the name given 
to certain meetings held by ladies, in the 
days of Dr. Johnson, for conversation with 
distinguished literary men. One of the 
most eminent members was a Mr. StiJling- 
fleet, who always wore blue stockings, and 
who was so much distinguished f(»r his con¬ 
versational powers that liis absence at any 
time was felt to be a great loss, so that the 
remark became common — “ We can do 
nothing without the blue stockings.” Hence 
these meetings were sportively called blue¬ 
stocking clubs, and the ladies who attended 
them, blue-stockings.— Boswell 

BLUSH.—Ashamed to 

In the presence of the shameless and the 
unblushing, the young offender is ashamed 
to blush.—B uckminster. 

BLUSH.—The Beauty of a 

The blush is beautiful, but it is some¬ 
times incoiivcmenL—G oldoni. 

BLUSH.—The Character of a 

The ambiguous livery woni alike by 
modesty and shame.—M rs. Balfour. 

BLUSH.—The Sign of a 

A blush is the sign which Natuie hangs 
out to show where chastity and honour 
dwell—SCKIVER. 

BLUSHES.—Glowing with 

She, proudly eminent above the rest, 

With blushes glow’d ; such blushes as 
adorn 

The ruddy welkin or the purple mom. 

Ovid. 

BLUSHrS.—Rising 

The rising blushes, wliich her cheeks o’er- 
spread, 

Are opening roses in tlie lily’s bed.—G ay. 

BLUSTERER.—The Tools of a 

A noisy tongue, a boasting spirit, a con¬ 
fused manner, and a swaggering gait.— 
Halliwell. 

BOASTER.—The Weapon of a 

With all his tumid boasts, he’s like tlic 
sword-fish, 

Who only wears his weapon in his mouth. 

Madden. 

BOASTERS.—The Character of 

Impatient of labour suid of danger, more 
ready to boast of their valour thim to dis¬ 
play it.—S allust. 
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BOASTERS.—Th* Greatest 
Usually, the greatest boasters are the 
smallest workers. The deep rivers pay a 
larger tribute to the sea than shallow 
brooks, and yet empty themselves with 
less noise. —W. Secker. 

BOASTING AND DIGNITY. 

Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. 

Dr. E. Young. 

BOATMAN—A Description of a 

There is a certain expression about his 
loose hands, when they are not in his 
pockets, as if he were carrying a consider¬ 
able lump of iron in each, without any in¬ 
convenience, which suggests strength, but he 
never seems to use it He has the appear¬ 
ance of perpetually strolling—running is 
too inappropriate a word to be thought of 
—to seed. The only subject on which he 
appears to feel any approach to enthusiasm 
is pitch. He pitches everything he can lay 
hold of—the pier, the palings, his boat, 
his house. Wlien there is nothing else left 
he turns to and even pitches his hat, or his 
^ough-weather clothing.— Dickens. 

BOATMAN.—A Rough 

A surly boatman, rough as seas and winds. 

Prior. 

BODIES.—Blemished 

We often see blemished bodies rare in 
mental excellencies ; which is an admirable 
instmet of Nature, that being conscious of 
her own defects, and not able to absterge 
them, she uses diversion, and draws the 
consideration of the beholders to those 
parti wherein she is more confident of her 
qualifications. — Feltham. 

bodies.—P olitic 

Politic bodies.have no natural affections ; 
they are ^ided by particular interest; 
and beyond that are not to be trusted.— 
Rudyard. 

BODY.—The Gracefulness of the 

The body is the least graceful when the 
limbs are making their last efforts and 
hastening to their just proportion.— Bp. 
Hurd. 

BODY.-—The Management of the 
I have nothing new to say upon the man¬ 
agement which the body requires. The 
common rules are the best:—exercise 
without fati^e; generous living without 
excess; eany rising, and moderation in 
sleeping. These are the apothegms of old 
women; but if they are not attended to, 
happiness becomes so extremely difficult 
that very few persons can attain to it. Iii 


I this point of view, the care of the body 
I becomes a subject of elevation and im- 
/ portance. A walk in the fields, an hoards 
I less sleep, may remove all those bodily 
vexations and disquietudes which are such 
formidable enemies to virtue; and may enable 
tlie mind to pursue its own resolves without 
that constant train of temptations to resist, 
and obstacles to overcome, which it always 
experiences from the bad organization of its 
companion.—S. Smith. 

BODY.—The Matchless Mechanism of the 

We undertake to prove that the founda¬ 
tion of the Eddystone lighthouse—the per¬ 
fection of engineering ^ill, is not formed 
on principles so correct as those which have 
directed the arrangement of the bones of 
the foot;—that the most perfect pillar of 
king-post is not adjusted with the accuracy 
of the hollow bones which support our 
weight;—that the insertion of a ship^s mast 
into the hull is a clumsy contrivance com¬ 
pared with the connexions of the human 
spine and pelvis;—and tliat the tendons are 
composed in a manner superior to the last 
patent cables of Huddart, or the yet more 
recently improved chain cables of Blr»xam. 
—Sir C. Bell. 

BODY.—Over-Attention to the 

A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 

And slight the hovel, as beneath her care ; 
But how a body so fantastic, trim, 

And quaint in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind, demands a 
doubt.—CowPER. 

BODY.—The Resurrection of the 

I have stood in a smith’s forge, and seen 
him put a rusty, cold, dull piece of iron 
into the fire, and, after a while, he hath 
taken the very same numerical individual 
piece of iron out of the fire, but bright, 
sparkling. And thus it is with our bodies : 
they are laid down in the grave, dead, 
heavy, earthly; but, at that general con¬ 
flagration, this dead, heavy, earthly body 
shall arise living, lightsome, glorious.— Dr. 
Fuller. 

BODY.—A Strong and Clean 

Only in a strong and clean body can the 
soul do its message fitly. The praises of 
cold water seem to me an excellent sign of 
the age. They denote a tendency to the 
true Iffe. We are now to have as a remedy 
for ills, not orvietan, or opium, or any 
quack medicine, but plenty of air and water, 
with due attention to warmth and freedom 
in dress, and simplicity of diet Every 
day we observe signs that the natural feel- 
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ings on these subjects are about to be re¬ 
instated, and the body to claim care as I he 
abode and organ of the soul, not as the 
tool of servile labour, or the object of 
voIuj)tuous indulgence.— M. Fuller. 

BODY.—The Voice of the 

The passions are the voice of the body. 
—Rousseau. 

BOLDNESS—is ever Blind. 

It deserves to be considered that boldness 
is ever blind, for it sees not dangers and in¬ 
conveniences : whence ’tis bad in council 
though good in execution. The right use 
of bold persons, therefore, is that they 
never command in chief, but serve as 
seconds, under the direction of others; 
for in council 'tis good to see dangers, and 
in execution not to see them unless they are 
very great.— Lord Bacon. 

BOLDNESS.—The Danger of 

Some, in foul seasons, pensh through 
despair j 

But more, througli boldness, when the days 
are fair.—^j. Beaumont. 

BOLDNESS.—A Decent 

Fear not, but be bold: 
A decent boldness ever meets with friends. 
Succeeds, and ev'n a stranger recommends. 

Pope. 

BOLDNESS.—Great and Wicked 

It was bold to violate so openly and so 
scornfully all acts and constitutions of a 
nation, and afterwards of his own making ; 
—it was bold to trample upon the patience 
of his own, and provoke that of all neigh¬ 
bouring countries ; it was bold, I say, above 
all boldness, to usurp this tyranny to him¬ 
self ; and impudent above all impudences to 
endeavour to transmit it to his posterity. 
But all this boldness is so far from being a 
sign of manly courage—wlrich dares not 
transgress the rules of any other virtue— 
that it is only a demonstration of brutish 
madness or diabolical possession. I'here 
is no man ever succeeds in one wickedness, 
but it gives him the boldness to attempt a 
greater. It was boldly done of Nero to kill 
his mother and all the chief nobility of the 
empire; it was boldly done to set the 
metropolis of the whole world on fire, and 
undauntedly to play upon his harp while he 
saw it burning, I could reckon up five 
hundred boldnesses of that great person, 
who wanted, when he was to die, that 
courage which could hardly have fail^ any 
woman in the like necessity.—II. Cowley, 
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BONDS.—Conscientious 

The knot that binds me by the law of 
courtesy, pinches me more than that of 
legal constraint, and I am much more at 
ease when bound by a sciivener than by 
myself. Is it not reason that niy conscience 
should be much more engaged when men 
simply rely upon it ? In a bond my faith 
owes nothing, because it has nothing lent 
it. Let them' trust to the security they have 
taken without me ; I had much rather break 
the walls of a prison, and the laws them¬ 
selves, than my own word.— Montaigne, 

BONDS.—Equal 

The iron chain and the silken cord, both 
equally are bonds.—S chiller. 

BOOK.—Answering a 

In answering a book, 'tis best to be short* 
otherwise he that I write against will sus¬ 
pect I intend to weary him, not to satisfy 
him. Besides, in being long, 1 shall give 
my adversary a huge advantage ; somehow 
or other he will pick a hole.— Selden. 

BOOK.—The Borrower of a 

The borrower of a book incurs two 
obligations: the first is—to read it imme¬ 
diately ; the second is—to return it as soon 
as read.— Murphy. 

BOOK.—The Company of a 

A book if good company. It is full of 
conversation without loouacity. It comes 
to your longing with full instruction, but 
pursues you never. It is not offended at 
your absent-mindedness, nor jealous if you 
turn to other pleasures. It silently serves 
the soul without recompense, not even for 
the hire of love. And yet more noble,—it 
seems tr pass from itself, and to enter the 
memory, and to hover in a silvery trans¬ 
figuration there, until the outward book is 
but a body, and its soul and spirit are 
flown to you, and possess your memory like 
a spirit.— H. W. Beecher. 

BOOK.—The End of a 

As pilgrims rejoice, beholdipg their native 
land, so are transcribers made glad, behold¬ 
ing the end of a book.— Montfaucon. 

BOOK.—The Importance of a 

Among the varied external influences 
amidst which the human race is developed, 
a book is incomparably the most important, 
and the only one that is absolutely essential. 
Upon it the collective education of the race 
depends. It is the sole instrument of regis- 
tenng, perpetuating, transmitting thought. 
—Prof. Rogers. 
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BOOK.—The Luxury of a New 

If you love books immensely, and having 
little to spend, can but seldom afford the 
luxury of a new inmate of your shelves, 
what a treat it is to devote, with clear con¬ 
science, some extra pound to the procuring 
a new delicious volume !—the consideration 
as to which, out of a long list of wants, shall 
pass over into the list of possessions ; the 
pleasure of the mere act of buying (the 
schoolboy all over again); then the bnnging 
the new treasure home ; the gratification of 
unwrapping it, and of showing it to your 
wife ; the calm enjoyment of cutting it; the 
excitement of the re-arrangement of the 
shelves; the satisfied contemplation of its 
back when it is finally settled, also on 
coming down next morning ; the side-glance 
of pleased remembrance of it for some days 
after. And now see how all this pleasure 
fleets when for your few carefully collected 
and much-prized drojis is substituted a 
whole river, into which you may dip a 
bucket if you please. How much enjoy¬ 
ment you woulu miss, you see, if you have 
but to write to the bookseller’s and order 
down a porter’s load of quartos and duo¬ 
decimos. No, it may doubtless be urged 
that for use the afilucnce may have advan¬ 
tages, but for enjoyment 1 back the rare 
volume and the rarer set of volumes that 
belonged to the curate state of slender store. 
—Baynes. 

BOOK.—Maxims respecting a 

maxims we—never to begin a book 
without finishing it; never to consider it 
finished without knowing it; and to study 
Tvith a whole mind.—B uxton. 

BOOK.—Reproof from a 

We can take reproof patiently from a 
book, but not from a tongue. The book 
hurts not our pride, the living reprover 
does.—T. Adams. 

BOOK.—The Use to be Made of a 

We should make the same use of a book 
that the bee does of a flower; she steals 
sweets from it, but does not injure it.— 
Colton. 

BOOKS.—The Advantages of 

The student is now taught by the same 
instructors who formed a Xenophon and a 
Scipio, and can hold converse, in the re¬ 
tirements of his chamber, with the cele¬ 
brated sages of antiquity, with nearly the 
same advantages as if he actually sat with 
Socrates beneath the shade of the plane 
tree, walked with Plato in the Lyceum, or 
accompanied Cicero to his Tusculan villa,— 
Dr. Knox. 


I’OOKS. —Costly, yet Useless 
How foolish is the man who sets up a 
number of costly volumes, like superfluous 
furniture, for mere ornament, and is far 
more careful to keep them from contracting 
a single spot of ink, than to use them as the 
means of instructing his ignorance, and 
correcting his faults ! Better a man with¬ 
out books, than books without a man.— 
SCRIVER. 

BOOKS—for the Fire-Side. 

Books that you may carry to the fire, and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most 
useful after all. A man will often look at 
them, and be tempted to go on, when he 
would have been frightened at books of a 
larger size and of a more erudite appearance. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

BOOKS.—The Immortality of 

Have not books become 
Our silent prophets, intellectual kings, 

And hierarchs of human thought 
To vice or virtue ? Are they not like 
shrines 

For truth?—Cathedrals, where a chasten’d 
heart 

Can worship, or in tranquil hours retreat 
To meet the Spirit of the olden time ? 

For there, the drama of the world s^bides 
Yet in full play, immortally perform’d ! 

R. Montgomery. 

BOOKS.—Reading 

Few are sufficiently sensible of the im¬ 
portance of that economy in reading which 
selects, almost exclusively, the very first 
order of books. Why, except for some 
special reason, read an inferior book at the 
very time you might be reading one of the 
highest order ?— Foster. 

BOOKS.—The Secret History of 

If the secret history of books could be 
written, and the author’s private thoughts 
and meanings noted down alongside of his 
story, how many Insipid volumes would 
become interesting, and dull tales excite the 
reader!— Thackeray. 

BOOKS—Significant of Refinement. 

The plainest row of books that cloth or 
patier ever covered is more significant of 
refinement than the most elaborately carved 
itagh'e or sideboard.—H. W. Beechke. 

BOOKS.—A Study without 
A study without books is like a druggist’s 
shop, in which the unstopped phials and 
empty boxes can famish no medicine for the 
cure of disease.—ScRiVER. 
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BOOKS.—The Titles of 

Next in importance to the matter of the 
books themselves are the titles with which 
they are ushered into the reading world. 
1’hese should be so attractive, and yet so 
expressive of the contents within, that every 
student should know at once what to expect 
in the volumes before him.— Davils. 

BORN—to Please. 

A hidden grace 

At every movement seemed to flow from 
her, 

As wind from a waved fan. Form, look, 
and speech 

Had their own charm. And if her heart 
hid guile. 

She show’d it not; she seemed one bom to 
please. —Caldwlll. 

BORROW.—To 

To borrow is not much better than to 
beg.— Prof. Lessing. 

BORROWING.-The Effect of 

He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow¬ 
ing.— Dr. Franklin. 

BORROWING AND LENDING. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Shaksfeare. 

BOTANY.—The Advantages of 

These are manifold ; for not only is the 
study of botany conducive to the health of 
the body, but it is also enriching to the 
mind, which comes into immediate contact 
with those beautiful, fragrant things which 
manifest and glorify the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of their great and powerful Creator.— 
Dr. Davies, 

BOUNDS.—Keeping within 

The greatness of the human soul is shown 
by knowing how to keep within proper 
bounds. So far from greatness consisting 
in going beyond its limits, it really consists 
in keeping within it—P ascal, 

BOUNTY.—A SmaU 

A small boimty, well bestow’d. 

May perfect Heaven’s high plan. 

Drsnnan. 

BOUNTY.—Unseemly 

He that spends to his proportion, is as 
brave as a prince; and a prince exceeding 
that, is a prodigal: there is no gallantry 
beyond what is fit and decent. A comely 
beauty is better than a painted one. Un- 
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seemly bounty is waste both of wealth and 
wit—F eltham. 

BOUQUET.—A Fragrant 

It is sweet, 

A thousand different odours meet, 

And mingle in its rare perfume, 

Such as the winds of summer waft 
At open windows tlirough a room ! 

Longfellow. 

BOWER.—A Lovely 

Small thickets, with the scented laurels gay. 
Cedar and orange, full of fruit and flower, 
Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray, 
Pleach’d in mix’d modes, all lovely, form 
a bower; 

An<l, breaking with their shade the scorch¬ 
ing ray, 

Make a cool shelter from tlie noontide 
hour. 

And nightingales among those branches 
wing 

Their flight, and safely amorous descants 
sing.— Ariosto. 

BOWER.—A Shady 

In shadier bower 

More sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned, 

Pan or Sylvanus never slept.— Milton. 

BOY.—The Farmer’s 

Meek, fatherless, and poor, 
Labour his portion, but he felt no more ; 
No stripes, no tyranny his steps pursued, 
His life was constant cheerful servitude ; 
Strange to the world, he wore a bashful 
look. 

The field his study. Nature was his book ; 
And as revolving seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold,—tempestuous to 
serene,— 

Through every change still varied his 
employ, 

Yet each new duty brought its share of joy. 

Bloomfield. 

BOY.—Our Rosy 

A cherub might mistake our rosy boy 
For a reposing mate !—CoxK. 

BOY.—The Village 

Free from tlie cottage comer, see how 
wild 

The village boy along the pasture hies, 

With every smell, and sound, and sight 
beguiled, 

That round the prospect meets his wonder¬ 
ing eyes; 

Now, stooping, eager for the cowslip 
peeps, 

As though he’d get them all,—now, tired 
of these, 
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Across the flag^jy brook he eager leaps 
For some new flower his happy rapture 
sees,— 

Now, leering ’mid the bushes on his 
knees 

On woodland banks, for blue-bell flowers 
he creeps,— 

And now, wliile looking up among the 
trees, 

He spies a nest, and down he throws his 
flowers. 

And up he climbs with new-fed ecstasies ; 
Tile happiest object in the summer hours. 

Clare. 

BOYHOOD.—Forgetting the Interests of 
our 

Men forget what they were in their youth, 
or, at best, only partially remember it : it 
is hard even for those whose memories are 
strongest and liveliest to put themselves 
exactly into the same position in wdiich they 
stood as boys ; they can scarcely fancy that 
there was once a time when they cared so 
much for pleasu»^es and troubles which now 
seem so tnflmg. And it may be, that if 
wc rise hereafter to angels’ stature ;—if 
wisdom be ours such as we dream not of;— 
if, being counted worthy to know God as 
He is, the poorness of all created pleasures 
shall be revealed to us, flashing upon our 
uncreated spirits like light;—it may be that 
we shall then feel it as hard to fancy how 
we could liave cared for w’hat w'C now deem 
most important to seem of any importance 
to be’iigs bom for immortality. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that tne interests of 
manhood will hereafter appear to us just as 
insignificant,—I ought rather to say ten 
thousand times more so,—tlian the interests 
of our boyish years seem to us now.— Dr. 
Arnold. 


BOYHOOD—Returned. 

I am a boy again ! the days come back 
When smallest things made wealth of 
happiness, 

And ever were at hand ! when I did watch 
With panting heart the striking of the 
clock, 

Which hardly sounded ere the book was 
shut: 

Then for tlie race—the leap—the game— 
The vigour and endurance of such joy I 
Is’t e’er to come again ? and care so light. 
That, looking back, you smile you thought 
it care, 

And call it part of pleasure. 

J. S. Knowles. 

BOYS.—The Training of 

Put a hundred boys together, and the 
fear of being laughed at mil always be a 
strong influencing motive with every indi¬ 


vidual among tliem. If a master can turn 
this pnnciple to his own use, and get boys 
to laugh at vice, instead of the old plan of 
laughing at virtue, is he not doing a very 
new, a very difficult, and a very laudable 
thing?—S. Smith. 

BRAGGING.—The Silliness of 

It is silly to brng loudly of one’s ow n 
doings, and to imitate the braggadocio- 
soldier in the play—telling falsehoods to 
the great amusement of the company.— 
Cicero. 

BRAIN.—A Busy 

My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass, 
Wherein my imaginations run like sands, 
Filling up time.— ON son. 

BRAIN.—The Improvement of the 

It is good to rub and polish our brain 
against that of others.— MONTAIGNE. 

BRAINS—Well Prepared. 

Brains well prepared are the monuments 
where human knowledge is most surely 
engraved.—Ri >usscAU. 

BRASS-an Emblem. 

Brass is an emblem of duration ; and 
wden ii is skilfully burnished, vrill cast re¬ 
flections from its own supe^cies, without 
any assistance of a mercury from behind.— 
Dean Swirr. 


BRAVE.—Mercy Loved by the 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.—G ay. 


BRAVE.—An Ode to the 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

By all their country’s wishes blest 1 
When Spring, wnth dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their haJilow°d mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is simg ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there 1 

Collins. 


BRAVE.—Truly 


To slight a life in misery 
Is nothing; but he that can be 
Contentedly distressed is truly brave. 

Martial. 


BRAVERY.—The Beginning of 

Brave men are brave from the vciy first 
—Corneille. 
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BRAVERY.—True 

True bravery is shown by performing 
without witnesses what one might be 
capable of doing before all the world.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

BREAD.—The Obtainment of 

Water, which is one of the great neces¬ 
saries of life, may in general be gratui¬ 
tously procured; but it has been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great 
necessary of human life, could be procured 
on terms equally cheap and easy, there 
would be much more reason to fear that 
men would become brutes for the want 
of something to do, rather than philo¬ 
sophers from the possession of leisure.— 
Colton. 

BREAST.—No Windows in the 

Nature has made man’s breast no w'indows 
To publish what he does within doors. 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit. 

Unless his own rash folly blab it. 

S. Butler. 

BREEDING.—Good 

Good breeding consists in having no parti¬ 
cular mark of any profession, but a general 
elegance of manners,— Dr. Johnson. 

BREEDING.—in 

There are two sorts of ill breeding : the 
one a sleepish bashfulness, the other a mis¬ 
becoming negligence and disrespect in our 
carriage, both w'hich are avoided by duly 
observing this one rule—Not to think 
meanly of ourselves and not to think 
meanly of others. Cultivate a disposition 
of mind not to offend, and the most agree¬ 
able w ay of expressing that disposition.— 
Locke. 

BREEZE.—The Song of the 

I’ve sw^ept o’er the mountain, the forest, 
and fell; 

I’ve play’d on the rock, ivhcrc the wdld 
chamois dwell; 

I have track’d the desert, 'so dreary and 
rude. 

Through the pathless depths of its soli¬ 
tude ; 

Through the ocean caves of the stormy sea 
My spirit has wander'd in the midnight 
free; 

I have slept in the lil/s fragrant bell, 

I have moan’d on the ear through the rosy 
shell; 

I have roam’d along by the gurgling stream, 
1 have dancer I at eve with the pale moon¬ 
beam ; 
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I have kissed the rose in its blushing pride, 
Till my breath the dew from its Bps has 
dried ; 

I have stolen away, on my silken wing. 

The violet’s scent in the early spring ; 

I have hung over groves where the citron 
grows, 

And the clust'ring bloom of the orange 
blows; 

I have sped the dove on its errand home, 
O’er mountain and river, and sun-gilt 
dome ; 

I have hush’d the babe in its cradled re^t 
With my song, to sleep on its mother’s 
bi east.—D ickenson. 

BREEZES.— Sea and Land 

The sole cause of the sea and land 
breezes is the diffcicncc of the sea and 
land temperature. Seas are warmer than 
the shores at night, and then the land air, 
being the colder and denser, flows tow'ards 
tlie sea, and creates a land-bree/e. In the 
morning the rays of the rising sun heat the 
land faster than the sea, and consequently 
the sea-air, being cooler and denser, presses 
inland, creating a sea-breeze, or breeze from 
the sea.— Dr. Brewster. 

BREVITY—Defined. 

Brevity is the soul of wit.—S haksteare. 

BREVITY—an Excellency. 

I saw one excellency was within my 
reach—it was brevity, and 1 determined to 
obtain it.—J ay. 

BREVITY.—A Reason for 

Be brief; for it is with w’ords as with 
sunbeams—the more they are condensed, 
the deeper they bum.—D r. Southey. 

BRIBERY.—The Evils of 

Of all social or political evils, bri])ery 
stands in the fore-rank. It 1ms often in¬ 
duced a man to vote against both con¬ 
science and principle, and even judges and 
senates have been overcome by its influ¬ 
ence. Alas for them! a curse of no 
ordinary magnitude has ever followed the 
guilty compromise.—E. Davies. 

BRIBERY.—The Influence of 

The Spartans were the only people that 
for a while seemed to disdain the love of 
money; but the contagion still spreading, 
even they at last yielded to its allurements 
and every man sought private emolumcnti 
without attending to the ^ood of his country. 

That which has been is that which shaU 
be 1 ”—Br. Horne. 
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BRIDE.—The Behaviour of the 

Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white, 
The youthful bride with timid steps comes 
forth 

To greet the hand to which she plights 
her troth, 

Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight. 
The snowy veil which circles her around, 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer*s 
eye, 

And thus cnviTapt she passes calmly by— 
Nor casts a look but on the unconscious 
ground. 

So sliould the Church, the. bride-elcct of 
Heaven,— 

Remembering whom she goeth forth to 
meet, 

And with a truth that cannot brook 
ileceit. 

Holding the faith which unto her is given,— 
Pass through this world, which claims 
her for awhile. 

Nor cast about her longing look nor 
smile.—J. Nem.. 

BRIDE.—The Smiles and Tears of the 

Amid the smiles of tlic li.Tp[ty bride are 
seen falling the tears of the loving child, 
like dew-drops sparkling in sunbeams. 
This is one of nature’s loveliest sights; 
fihal piety blends its lustre with conjugal 
affection, and invests even nuptial charms 
with new and captivating beauty.—A. 
James. 

BRITAIN—Eulogized. 

Thi. royal throne of kings, this sceptred 
isle. 

This eartli of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, dcmi-paradise, 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of w ar ; 
This happy breed of men, this little w orld, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

BRITAIN.—The Name— 

Britain was the name given to England, 
Scotland, and Wales united. It was pre¬ 
viously called Albion, from the whiteness 
of its rocks towards the Continent, or the 
coast of France; or, as some authors think, 
from tlie word Olbton^ which means rich 
or happy, in regard to its situation and 
fertility. It was subsequently named Britain, 
from pyrd and cam, two w'ords implying 
beauty and white.- -Loaring. 

BRITAIN—Owes her All to Religion. 

Religion is the root of honour; piety the 
only true foundation of patriotism ; and the 


best defence of a country—a people nursed 
up in godliness,—of such virtue, energy, 
and high morale, that, animated with a 
courage which raises them above the fear 
of death, they may be exterminated, but 
cannot be subdued. It is not as some 
allege, our blood, w’ith its happy mixture 
of Celtic, Saxon, and Scandinavian ele¬ 
ments, but the religion of our island—our 
Bibles, our schools, our Sabbaths, our 
churches, and our Cliristian homes--which, 
more than any and all things ehe, has 
formed the character of its inhabitants; 
and to that, more than to tlie genius of 
its statesmen, or to its fleets and annies, 
Britain owes her unexampled prosperity, 
and the peace that has brooded for a 
hundred years unbroken on her sea-girt 
shores.— Dr. Guthrie. 

BRITONS.—The Ancient 

They lived here before the Advent of 
our l.ord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
sprang from a tnbe descended from Corner, 
the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, d'hev 
w’cre called Gomerians or Kimmenans, and 
settltMl in some parts of Spam, and France, 
and Britain, probably more than six bundled 
years before the birth of Christ. The 
Prophet Ezekiel speaks of merchants of 
Tyre bringing home from Tarshish—a town 
on the borders of Spain and Portugal— 
the tin and lead which they had procui cd. 
And it is well known that they got these 
in after years from Cornwall, and probably 
did so from the begimiing of this trading. 
It is worth w'hile to notice that Chapter 
of the Natiens,'* —Gen. x., especially the 
first five verses ; and also Ezek. xx\ai. 3, 
12, 13. Vit call these “the original in¬ 
habitants,” though It is, of course, possible 
that other tribes had passed over to Great 
Bntain even before them.— Venables. 

BRITONS.—The Festivals of the 

They had four great festivals in the year. 
On May-day, for prayer for a blessing on 
the seed which had been sown ; at Mid¬ 
summer, for the blessing on the harvest 
about to be gathered in ; at the beginning 
of November, for thanksgiving after the 
harvest was complete ; and on New Year’s 
Day (about the loth of March at that time), 
when they sought for mistletoe growing on 
oak-trees, a shrub of very rare occurrence, 
and held in great veneration, because be- 
lievetl to possess great powers of healing. 
When found on an o.'ik-trce it was cut with 
a gold knife, by an Arch-Druid, with great 
solemnity. 

On these festive occasions, especially on 
May-day and at the beginning and ending 
of the husbandman’s lalwurs, large fires 
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were kindled on all the cairns throuehon 
the country, which were so placed tnat a 
fire on one of them might be seen at the 
station of others around, and so all might 
be kindled at the same hour. Not a few 
of these cairns remain in different part 
of Great Britain. Their grand cathedral 
appears to have been the marvellous pile 
of stones on Salisbury Plain, where twe 
stones of gigantic size being fixed upright, 
a third huge stone is laid across them, ant 
by a repetition of these a large outer circL 
was formed, with a smaller circle inside ol 
it. At one end still lies the altar-stone. 
Two other single stones are placed at a 
considerable distance from it and from one 
another; but they are so placed that at the 
Equinox (March 2ist, September 21st), 
the rising sun sends his first beams of light 
in a straight line with these stones; and 
it appears very probable that at this mo¬ 
ment one of their most important saciifices 
(almost certainly a human being) took 
place. — Venables. 

BRITONS.—The Religion of the 

Their religion was not the religion of the 
Bible. It was called Druidism. Druidism 
had three orders of ministers; viz.—the 
Vaids, the Bards, and the Druids. The 
Vaids were physicians and divines; they 
studied naturd philosophy—nature, indeed, 
in all its forms—and they also knew some¬ 
thing of the arts and sciences; they wore 
OTccn robes, as a symbol of nature. The 
Bards kept the histoncal records of the 
country, concerning which they composed 
and sang national songs, and in this manner 
they preserved the traditions of their nation 
and of their religion. ITiey wore blue 
robes, emblematic^ of peace ; and it is said 
that when they appeared thus clad, even 
amongst contending armies, the combatants 
immediately laid down their arms. The 
Druids devoted themselves to religious 
duties; they clothed themselves in long 
white robes, as an emblem of purity, and 
they kept th^ir hair short, but wore long, 
flowing beards. The doctrines and disci¬ 
pline of Druidism, and the observances of 
sacrifices, were handed down from one 
generation to the other by tlie traditions of 
their ministers, who could thus make addi¬ 
tions and alterations if they desired it, and 
this was a source of some profit and power 
to them.— Venables. 

BRITONS.—The Teaching of the 

The Druids taught the people to worship 
one only God, whom they believed to be 
Creator and Governor of all things. They 
taught also the immortality of the soul, 
and the nccc'^sity of a good life in order 
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to the attainment of future happiness. It 
was a principle with them—that “ men are 
bound to search diligently for truth on all 
occasions; and, when they have found it, 
to uphold and vindicate it with all their 
power. ”—^V ENABLES. 

BROOK.—The Flowing 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy fiake 
Upon me as I travel. 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the bnmming river; 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lavms and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers, 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, 1 glance, 

Among my skimming swallows: 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I munnur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

, For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever.— '1'enn vson. 

BROOK.—The Sea’s Reception of the 
The brook, that can scarcely maintain 
its course, is received into the bosom of 
the deep : nor is it scorned by the sea ; for 
Its humble stream is taken into its embrace 
as kindly as those proud waters whose 
torrent has made whole provinces to mourn. 
—Metastasio. 

BROTHERHOOD.—A Natural 

There is a brotherhood between us 
and flowers and trees, between the green 
things that wither, and the bright and 
beautiful ones that die. The dead violet 
IS the fragrant memorial of the infant that 
drooped and died—the stUl unscattcred 
dust of the flower that fades in June brings 
o our remembrance the fair form that was 
mddcnly breathed on by some mysterious 
emissary, and passed away in her noon. 
Another falls from the tree of life like that 
lere leafi In the woods in winter we can¬ 
not be long alone; visions and associations 
will gather around us—departed forms, and 
almost forgotten faces will rise like their 
shadows from the grave, and almost for- 
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gotten faces will come forth from the past, 
and bear witness to the words which, like 
monumental inscriptions on the pavement, 
the feet of traffic are continually defacing, 
but which the sweep of years renders again 
clear and legible :—** All flesh is as grass ; 
the grass withcreth, and the flower fadeth.” 
—Gumming. 

BROTHERS.—The 

In the same hour the breath of life re¬ 
ceiving, 

They came together and were beautiful; 
But, as they slumbered in their mtoher’s 
lap, 

How mournful was their beauty 1 She 
would sit, 

And look and weep, and look and weep 
again; 

For Nature had but half her work achieved, 
Denying, like a step-dame, to the babes 
Her noblest gifts ; denying speech to one. 
And to the other—reason. 

But at length 

(Seven years gene by, seven melancholy 
years) 

Another came, as fair, and fairer still; 

And then, how anxiously the mother 
watched 

Till reason dawned and speech declared 
itself I 

Reason and speech were his; and down 
she knelt, 

Clasping her hands in silent ecstasy. 

S. Rogers. 

BRUTES.—The Instinct of 

Moved by instinct, brutes look only to 
the present and w hat is before them, paying 
but little or no attention to the past or to 
the future.—C icero. 

BRUTES.—The Soul of 

To talk of God being the soul of brutes, 
is the worst and most profane degradation 
of divine power. To suppose that He who 
regulates the rolling of tne planets, and the 
return of seasons, by general lawrs, inter¬ 
feres, by a special act of His pow'cr, to 
make a bird fly, and an insect flutter,—to 
suppose that a gaudy moth cannot expand 
Us wings to the breeze, or a lark unfold its 
plumage to the sun, without the special 
mandate of that God who fixes incipient 
passions in the human heart, and leaves 
them to produce a Borgia to scouig’e man¬ 
kind, or a Newton to instruct them,—^is 
not piety, or science, but a most pernicious 
substitution of degradiujg conjectures, from 
an ignorant apprehension of the conse¬ 
quences of admitting plain facts. — S. 
Smith. 


BUFFOONERY—Defined. 

Buffoonery is voluntary incongruity.—S. 
Smith. 

BUGBEAR.—A Great 

To the world no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure and a small estate.—P ope. 

BUILDINGS.—The Majesty of 

The majesty of buildings depends more 
on the weight and vigour of their masses 
than on any other attribute of their design : 
mass of everything—of bulk, of light, of 
darkness, of colour,—not mere sum of any 
of these, but breadth of them ; not broken 
light, nor scattered darkness, nor divided 
w'eight, but solid stone, broad sunshine, 
starless shade.— Ruskin. 

BUILDINGS.—The Preservation of 

The reason why we preserve from de¬ 
struction human buildings, or even single 
chambers, is—because some one great 
event happened within their walls, or some 
solitary noble of our race dwelt in them. 
John Knox read his Bible in such a room ; 
Martin Luther threw his inkstand at an 
evil spirit in such another; Mary Queen 
of Scots wept over her breviary in a third ; 
Galileo w’as tortured in a fourth; Isaac 
Newton tracked the stars from a fifth; 
and Shakspeare laid him down to die in a 
sixth ; and therefore we preserve them,— 
and how justly !—and go long journeys to 
visit places so sacred.— Prof. G. W11.SON. 

BULL.—The Relationship of a 

A bull is exactly the counterpart of a 
witticism ; for aa wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real.— S. SMITH. 

BURDEN.—Lightening Each Other’s 

We strive. 

In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. 

Milton. 

BURDEN.—Patience Lightens every 

Patience possesses a wondrous power in 
making a heavy burden light; nay, it seems 
to cut it in half, and so to make it tolerable. 
—Dr. Davies. 

BURIAL.—Grounds for 

The custom of burying the dead in 
enclosed grounds set apart for that purpose, 
was estaWished about the year aoo. ^fbre 
that time people were interred in caves, 
under trees, and in the highways. Ancient 
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tombs still exist by roads near Rome, from 
which the words so often seen in modem 
epitaphs are derived—namely— ** Siste^ 
viator ^**—Stop, traveller.— Loaring. 

BURIAL-FIELD.—A Spacious 

What is this world? 

What but a spacious burial-field unwall’d : 
The very turf on which we tread once lived. 

R. Blair. 

BURIAL-RITE.—The Celebration of the 
Come I let the burial-rite be read — the 
funeral song be sung ! 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever 
died so young— 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she 
died so young.—POE. 

BURLESQUE.—Dull 
The dull burlesque appeared ndth impu¬ 
dence 

And pleased by novelty in spite of sense. 

Drvden. 

BUSINESS.—A Capacity for 

Not because of any extraordinary talents 
did he succeed, but because he had a 
capacity on a level for business, and not 
above it.— Tacitus. 

BUSINESS.—Despatch in 

There be three parts of business :—the 
preparation; the debate or examination; 
and the perfection ; wheieof, if you look for 
despatch, let the middle only be the work 
of many, and the first and last the woik of 
few.—L ord Bacon. 

BUSINESS.—Men of 

Certainly as the world is more behohlen 
to men of business than to men of pleasure, 
so the men of pleasure must be content to 
be governed by those of emplo)nnent. 
However they are contemned by the vanity 
of those that look after nothing but jollity, 
yet the affairs of the world arc in their 
hands, and they are the men that give laws 
to the sensual and voluptuous. Therefore 
that man is but of the lower part of the 
world that is not brought up to business and 
affairs. And though there be that may 
think it a little too serious for the capciing 
blood and sprightly vigour of youth, yet 
upon experience, they shall find it a more 
contentive life than idleness or perpetual 
joviality. —Felth AM. 

BUSINESS.—RcUfffon in 

The earnest spirit of business (and men 
must be earnest or they will do nothing), 
the earnest spirit of business must be met 
and controlled—^must be suffused and sanc¬ 
tified bv a still more earnest spirit of re¬ 


ligion. A hollow and heartless piety can 
never guide such a business spirit as Hale 
possessed, and such as, in these days 
especially, all successful must possess. 
Strength must be combined with strength ; 
earnestness must control earnestness. Zeal 
must pierce into, and exalt and purify 
zeal. Faith in eternal things, in the soul, 
in God, in Christ, in the Spirit, in heaven, 
must be clear, eagle-eyed, seeing at a dis¬ 
tance, looking through clouds and storms. 
Love to God must be a blazing fire, like 
that on Elijah’s altar, which licked up the 
water, dust, and stones that filled the 
trenches. 

Say not such mighty faith, such fervent 
love, are impossible in this world of bustle, 
toil, and care. For Hale has demonstrated 
that the thing was practicable ; and so has 
WiUiam Wilberforce; and so has Mr. 
Hard castle, the merchant; and so has 
Thomas FoweJJ Buxton, the brewer; and 
so has Joseph John Gurney, the hanker, 
and many more. Amidst the lieals of 
secular employments they cooled their 
burning brows by opening windows that 
looked into eternity, and let m breezes 
that came blowing from the land where 
angels dwell. And when their souls’ 
chanot-wheels W’erc ready to catch fire by 
the friction of their secular activity, faith 
in other things, and love to other things, 
was like cold water dropi>ing down to pre¬ 
vent the flames. The world did not carry 
them away—did not overpower, and con¬ 
quer, and bum them up. They lemaincd, 
after all, masters of the world and of them¬ 
selves, through the constant faith they liad 
that they were the servants of God and of 
Christ.— Stoughton. 

BUSY-BODY.—A Description of the 

He is a treacherous supplanter and under¬ 
miner of the peace of all families and 
societies.—D r. South. 

BUSY-BODY.—The Tongue of a 

His tongue, like the tail of Samson’s 
foxes, carries firebrands, and is enough to 
set the whole field of the wodd on a flame. 
—Bp. Hall. 

BUT.—Various Uses of the Viford— 

“ I am strong and vigorous,” says one ; 
“ I have health of body and activity of 
mind, I am doomed to chill penury 1 ” 
“ I have wealth,” says another; “ my cup 
is full, kind fortune has smiled upon me; 

1 am condemned to drag about with 
me a suffering frame ; my golden treasures 
are often a mockery to me, for I cannot 
enjoy them I” “I have both health and 
wealth,” says another ; yonder grave 

has plundered me of what wealth and health 
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never can purchase back. Mine is the 
saddest of all *althoughs;* mine the 
bitterest * crook * in the lot; wealth may 
come back again; health may again smile 
upon me; dut my children I my cliildren I 
These treasured barks in the sea of life 
that have gone down, no power can raise 
them up again, or bring them to my 
side I ”~Macduff. 

BUTTERFLY.—An Address to a 
Lovely, light, airy thing, thou butterfly! 
which liovercsL over flowers, only hvest on 
dews and blossoms, a blossom thyself, a 
flying leaf, purpled with a rose’s finger.— 
Herder. 

butterfly.—T he Flight of a 

A bit bonny butterfly is resting, wi’ 
faulded wings, on a gowan, no a yard 
frae your check, and noo, waukening out 
o’ a simmer dream, floats awa in its waver¬ 
ing beauty, but as if unwilling to leave its 
place of mid-day sleep, comm back and 
back, and roun’ and roun’, on tliis side and 
that side, settling, in its capricious hap¬ 
piness, to fasten again on some brighter 
floweret, till the same breath o’ wund that 
lifts up your hair sae refreshingly catches 
the airy voyager, and wafts her away into 
some other nook of her ephemeral paradise. 
—Prof. Wilson. 

BUYING AND SELLING. 

In little trades more cheats and lying 
Are used in selling than in buying; 

Bi t in the great, unjustcr dealing 
Is used in bu}ing than in selling. 

S. Butler. 

BY-QONES.—Advice on 
Let by-gones be by-gones ; let the past be 
forgotten.—D r. Webster. 


c. 

CABAL.—A Coincidence respecting a 
It so happened, by a whimsical coinci¬ 
dence, that in 1671 the cabinet consisted of 
five persons, the initial letter of whose 
names made up the word cabal;—Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. —Macaulay. 

C/ESAR.—The Ambition of 

He with empire fired, and vast desires, 

To all, and nothing less than all, aspires ; 
He reckons not die past while ought re¬ 
main’d 

Great to be done, or mighty to be gain’d. 

Lucan. 


C.SSAR.—The Greatness of 

Why, man 1 he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Shaksplare. 

CALAMITIES.—The Effect of 

Some spirits are naturally so joyous and 
elastic, that those calamities which over¬ 
whelm and crush stronger natures, affect 
them but slightly and transiently. They 
are like the willow which bends gracefully 
and readily to the storm, while the giant 
oak is prostrated by its fury.— Dr. Davies. 

CALAMITIES.—The Heritage of 

Calamities are, more or less, the sure 
heritage of our common humanity.— 
Wheelwright. 

CALAMITIES—Oppress the Greatest. 

When hard times come on, 

The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

S. Butler. 

CALAMITY.—The Deliberations of 

The deliberations of calamity are rarely 
wise.—B urke. 

CALAMITY.—Strokes of 

There arc some strokes of calamity that 
scathe and scorch the souk—W. Irving. 

CALAMITY.—Times of 

Times of general calamity have ever been 
productive of the greatest minds. The 
purest ore is produced from the hottest 
furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is 
elicited from the darkest storm.—COLTON. 

CALCULATION.—Helps to 

The reference of Prof. De Morgan to the 
employment of the fingers for purposes of 
notation induces me to speak of the very 
ingenious application, in China, of this 
living abacus to arithmetical calculations ; 
of the facility it gives for the settlement of 
accounts and the easy solution of all sums, 
whether of addition, subtraction, multiple 
cation or division, from one up to a hundred 
thousand. Every finger on the left hand 
represents nine figures ; the little finger the 
units, the ring finger the tens, tlie middle 
finger the bundles, the forefinger the 
thousands, the thumb the tens of thousands. 
The three inner joints represent from i to 
3, the tliree outer 4 to 6, the right side 
7 to 9. The forefinger of the right hand is 
employed for pointing to the figure to be 
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called into use : thus 1,234 would at once 
be denoted by just touching the inside of 
the upper joint of the forefinger, represent¬ 
ing 1,000; then the inside of the second, 
or middle, joint of the middle finger, repre¬ 
senting 200; thirdly, the inside of the 
lower joint of the ring finger, representing 
30; and, lastly, the upper joint of the little 
finger touched on the outside, representing 
4. Or again, 99,999 would be represented 
by touching the side of the lower joint of 
the thumb (90,000) and the lower side of 
the joint of the fore, middle, ring, and little 
fingers, rcpiesenting respectively 9,000, 
900, 90, and 9. The universal correctness 
of the accountancy of China when there is 
no purpose of fraud, and the rapidity with 
which all trading and commercial accounts 
arc calculated, are facts of notoriety to all 
who have any actjuaintance with purchases 
or sales made in that country. Independently 
of the well-known mechanical instrument 
(the abacus, which, by the way, ought to be 
introduced into all tlie elementary schools 
in Europe, as is the practice in Russia, 
where it is seen everywhere in the shops 
and markets), the ten figures are an omni¬ 
present vade-mecum —easy detector of 
roguery, or intentional false reckoning. 
Before the introduction of the decimal 
system in the Spanish colonies the natives 
were constantly cheated, from the impossi¬ 
bility of correcting their accounts, made up 
by the ancient, inconvenient, and perplex¬ 
ing divisions of the dollar. I have seen an 
Indian hold up his fingers, since the dollar 
has been divided into cents, and boast that 
he could not be imposed on now ,— Bow¬ 
ring. 

CALLING.—Honour Due to every 

Honour is due to every honest or useful 
calling in which men employ the talents 
which God has given them to His glory and 
the good of their fellow-creatures ; but in 
proportion as its end is more important, 
and its usefulness greater, so much the more 
honourable does any calling become.— Bp. 
T ROWER. 

CALLINGS.—Mistakes In 

One man, perhaps, proves miserable in 
the study of the law, who might have 
flourished in that of physics or divinity. 
Another runs his head against the puljnt, 
who might have been very serviceable to 
his country at the plough. And a third 
proves a very dull and heavy philosopher, 
who possibly would have made a good 
mechanic, and have done well enough at 
the useful philosophy of the spade or the 
anvil.-— Dr. South. 

CALM.—A 

The winds are out of breath, — Dryden, 
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CALM.—A Dead 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropi 
down, 

*Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea 1 

Day after day, day after day 

Wc stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot; O Christ ’ 

That ever this should be 1 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.—S. T. Colkridge. 

CALM.—A Sweet 

How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone I 
When warring winds have died away. 

And clouds beneath the glancing ray 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity,— 

Fresh as if day again were bom. 

Again upon the lap of mom ! 

When the bright blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will, 

Hang fleeting in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ;— 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’twerc that lightning-gem, 
Whose liquid flame is born of them. 

T. Moore. 

CALMNESS—under Contradiction. 

Calmness under contradiction is demon 
strative of great stupidity or strong intellect. 
—Zimmerman. 

CALMNESS.—Power the Cause of 

His calmness was the repose of conscious 
power.—E verett. 

CALUMNIES.—The Triumphs of 

There are calumnies against which even 
innocence loses courage.— Napoleon I. 

CALUMNY.—Delight in 

Like the tiger that seldom desists from 
pursuing man ^ter having once preyed upon 
human flesh, the person who has once 
gratified his appetite with calumny, makes 
ever after the most agreeable feast on 
murdered reputation.— Goldsmith. 
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C ALU M N Y .—Neglected 

Neglected calamny soon expires ; show 
that you are hurt, and you give it the ap¬ 
pearance of truth.—T acitus. 

CALUMNY.—Non-Exemption from 

No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape; back-wounding 
calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. What king so 
strong, 

Can tie the gall up in the slanderous 
tongue ?—S H AKSPEARE. 

CALUMNY.—The Spread of 

Calumny crosses oceans, scales moun¬ 
tains, and traverses deserts with greater 
ease than the Scythian Abans, and, like 
him, rides upon a poisoned arrow.— 
Colton. 

CALVARY.—Mount 

Mount Calvary is lord of the Sacred 
Mountains, and by its baptism of blood 
and agony, its moral grandeur, and the 
intense glory that beams fiom its summit, 
is worthy to crown the immortal group. 
Its moral height no man can measure, for 
though its base is on the earth, its top is 
lost in the heaven of heavens. The angels 
hover around the dazzling summit, struggling 
in vain to scale its highest point, which has 
never yet been fanned by even an immortal 
wing. The divine eye alone embraces its 
length and breadth, and depth and height. 
Oh, what associations cluster around it! 
whit mysteries hover there 1 and what 
revelations it makes to the awe-struck 
beholder! Mount Calvary \ at the mention 
of that name the univerae thrills with a 
new emotion, and heaven trembles with a 
new anthem, in which pity and exultation 
mingle in strange yet sweet accord!— 
llLALLEY. 

CAMP.—Armies in 

From camp to camp, through the foul 
womb of night. 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch; 
I'ire answers fire, and through their paly 
flames 

Kach battle sees the other’s umber’d face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs. 

Piercing the night’s dull car, and from the 
tents 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakspeare. 


CAMP.—Morn at the 

Scarce did the breezy messenger arise 
To announce the coming of the Queen of 
Mom, 

The while, with roses pluck’d in Paradise, 
She stayed her golden tresses to adorn ; 
When from the camp that now to arms did 
rise 

A murmur loud and sonorous was borne 
Waking before the trumpets, then all round 
These too gave forth their glad and tuneful 
sound.— Tasso. 

CANDLE.—The Figurative Light of m 

How far that little candle throws its beams I 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Shaksfeare. 

CANDOUR—Defined. 

It is frank and ingenuous; and leads its 
possessor, free from prejudice and disguise, 
to treat all subjects, especially those distin¬ 
guished for morality and religion, with the 
utmost fairness.— Dr. Webster. 

CANDOUR—no Respecter of Persons. 

Candour, like Deity, is no respector of 
persons. It treats the beggar as ii he were 
the king, and the king as if he were the 
beggar.—E. Davies. 

CANNONS AND FIRE-ARMS. 

Cannons and fire-arms arc cmel and dam¬ 
nable machines: I believe them to have 
been the direct suggestion of the deAl. 
Against the flying b^l no valour avails; 
the soldier is dead ere he sees the means of 
his destruction. If Adam had seen in a 
vision the horrible instruments his children 
were to invent, he would have died of 
grief.— Luther. 

CANT—Defined. 

This is an affected, uncouth garb of 
speech, or vulgar jargon, employed some¬ 
times by professional men, by gipsies and 
beggars, and by religious hypocrites.— 
Sanderson. 

CANT.—The Evil of 

It destroys the credit of him who un¬ 
happily employs it, while it utterly deceives 
him who unfortunately listens to it.—D r. 
Davies. 

CAPABILITY.—Wm Involves 

Even in the petty segment of tliis life 
Our wili involves our capability. 

P. J. Bailey. 

CAPACITY.—General 

Society is a more level surface than we 
imame. Wise men or absolute fools are 
bard to meet with, as there are few giants 
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or dwarfs. The heaviest charge we can 
bring against the general texture of society 
is, that It is common-place; and many of 
those who are singular had better be 
common-place. Our fancied superiority to 
others is in some one thing, which we think 
most of, because we excel in it, or have paid 
most attention to it; whilst we overlook 
their superiority to us in something else, 
which they set equal and exclusive store by. 
This is fortunate for all parties. I never felt 
myself superior to any one who did not go 
out of his way to affect qualities which he 
had not. In his own individual character 
and line of pursuit, every one has know¬ 
ledge, experience, and skill:—and who 
shall say which pureuit requires most, 
thereby proving his own narrowness and 
incompetence to decide ? Particular talent 
or genius does not imply general capacity. 
Those who are most versatile are seldom 
great in any one department; and the 
stupidest people can generally do something. 
The highest pre-eminence in any one study 
commonly arises from the concentration of 
the attention and faculties on that one study. 
He who expects from a great name in 
politics, in philosophy, in art, equal greatness 
in other things, is little versed in human 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. 
The learned in books is ignorant of the 
world. He who is ignorant of books is 
often well acquainted with other things ; 
for life is of the same length in the learned 
and the unlearned: the mind cannot be 
Idle; if it is not taken up with one tiling 
It attends to another through choice or 
necessity ; and the degree of previous capa¬ 
city in one class or another is a mere lottery. 

Hazlitt. 

CAPITAI^Defined. 

Capital I What is capital ? Is it what 
a man /las ? Is it counted by pounds and 

{ lence, stocks and shares, by houses and 
ands? No I capital is not what a man 
has^ but what a man is. Character is 
cajiital; honour is capital.— Macduff, 
CAPITAL.—The Working Man’s 
The working man’s capital is health amd 
not wealth. It does not consist in landed 
property, but in sinew and muscle, and 
if he persist in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, they will strike at the very root 
of his capital—a sound physical consti¬ 
tution, After this is lost, he becomes 
unfit for the workshop, for no master will 
employ a man who wants capital. He has 
then to repair to the poorhouse or the in- 
hrmaiy.— Hunter. 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

All capital is accumulated labour. — Lord 
Stanley. 

*4 


OARBONIC-ACIO.—The Dimision of 

The carbonic-acid with which our breath¬ 
ing fills the air, to-morrow will be speeding 
north and south, and striving to make the 
tour of the world. The dale-trees that 
grow round the fountains of the Nile will 
drink it in by their leaves; the cedars of 
Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
stature ; the cocoa-nuts of 'f ahiti will grow 
riper upon it; and the palms and bananas 
of Japan cliange it into flowcis.- Prof. G. 
Wilson. 

CARDS.—No Blessing on 

The Rev. Mr. Dod, an eminent minister, 
being solicited W play at cards, aiose from 
his seat, and uncovered his head. The 
company asked him what he was going 
to do. He replied—“ To crave God’s 
blessing.” They immediately exclaimed— 
“ We never ask a blessing on such an occa¬ 
sion.” “Then,” said he, “I never engage 
in anything but on what I can beg of God 
to give his blessing.”—R uck. 

CARDS.—The Charms of 

Is it not a little surprising that these 
painted papers should possess such charms 
as to be able to captivate all hearts in 
civilized society? Is there some magical 
influence resident in the paper or colouring, 
winch is elicited by the dexterous motions 
of the players ? Or are we to attribute 
the power which they possess over the 
minds of men to some extraneous c.iuse 
connected with their movements ?— 
Savage. 

CARDS.—Time Wasted on 

I think it very wonderful to see persons 
of the best sense passing away a dozen 
hours together in shuffling and dividing a 
pack cards, with no other conversation 
but what is made up of a few game phrases, 
and no other ideas but those of black or 
red spots ranged together in different 
figures I Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of this species complaining that 
life is short ?— Addison. 

CARE—Everywhere. 

Look into the country fields, there you 
see toiling at the plough and scythe; look 
into the waters, there you see tugging at 
oars and cables; look into the city, there 
you see a throng of cares, and hear sorrow¬ 
ful complaints of bad times and the decay 
of trade; look into studies, and there you 
see paleness and infirmities, and fixed eyes; 
look into the court, and tliere are defeated 
hopes, envyings, underminings, and tedious 
attendance; all things are full of labour^ 
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and labour is full of sorrow ; and these 
two are inseparably Joined with the miser¬ 
able life of man.—T. Rogers. 

CARE.— A Want of 

A want of care does more damage than 
a want of knowledge. — Dr. Franklin. 

CARE—a Watcher. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 

Shakspeare. 

CARE.—The Yoke of 

The yoke of care is worse than the 
yoke of men; yet he who hath shaken 
off the one, bears the other patiently.— 
Petrarch. 

CARE AND LAUGHTER. 

Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And every laugh, so merry, draws one out. 

Wolcott. 

CARELESSNESS.—A Caution against 

Beware of carelessness ; no fortune will 
stand It long ; you are on the high road to 
ruin the moment you think yourself rich 
enough to be careless.—S. Smith. 

CARELESSNESS—Defined. 

What is carelessness but rebellion?— 
T. II. Evans. 

CARES—Fashion the Man. 

A man in old age is like a sword in a shop 
window. Men that look upon the perfect 
bl ide do not imagine the process by which 
It was completed, Man is a sword. Daily 
life is the workshop, and God is the arti¬ 
ficer, and those cares which beat upon the 
anvil, and file the edge, and eat in, acid¬ 
like, the inscription upon his hilt—these are 
the very things that fashion the man.—H. 
W. Beecher. 

CARICATURE.—The Evil of 

By indulging the practice of caricature 
one not only belies the actual, but he loses 
all enjoyment for the beautiful. Nor this 
only, he gives way to evil passion, as did 
Hogarth when he caricatured Churchill.— 
Walpole. 

CARMEL.—Mount 

Mount Carmel is in Palestine, and forms 
the southern promontory of the bay of 
Acre. Acre lies on the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, and Carmel is one of 
a range of hills which extends north-west 
from the plain of Esdraelon. The scenery 
on this mountain seems to have been very 
picturesque. In his description of the 
spouse, Solomon says—“ Thine head upon 


thee is like Carmel; ” alluding to the fine 
symmetry and beauty of its summit. Isaiah 
sings of “the excellency of Carmel,” as 
descriptive of the solitary places and the 
desert in the times of the Gospel; 
and there are allusions to its rich pas¬ 
turage by the prophets Jeremiah and 
Amos. Modem travellers tell us that It 
fully merits these praises, and that the mean¬ 
ing of the worn Carmel, which is “the 
country of vineyards and gardens,” is sus¬ 
tained by its beauty and fertility. But that 
which has rendered this mountain immortal 
is—it is associated with one of the most im¬ 
pressive scenes recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Upon one of its sides the prophet 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal met to try 
the grand question as to whether Jehovah 
or Baal was God. The experiment has suc¬ 
ceeded : Jehovah’s solitary prophet has 
triumphed; and the cry of the people 
Assembled rose up to heaven : — “ The 
Ivord, He is the God; the Lord, He is 
the God M‘Farlane. 

CAROLS.—The History of 

These have a remarkable history. At 
one time they were church hymns, and that 
only ; at another, although still hymns of 
religious joy, they were intended rather for 
domestic than church use; while in another 
phase, they were elements in Christmas 
festivity, neither evincing religious thoughts 
nor couched m reverent language. As to 
the word itself, etymologists arc not agreed 
whether it was derived directly from the 
Latin, or mediately tlirough the French or 
Italian ; but the meaning has always been 
accepted as that of a hymn of joy, especi¬ 
ally as applied to those intended for Christ¬ 
mas. It has been said that the first carol 
was the song of the angels mentioned bv 
St. Luke—“ Glory to God in the highest/’ 
for it was a song of joy in relation to the 
nativity. It is known that the bishops and 
clergy, after the apostolic times, were wont 
to sing carols together in Church on Christ- 
mas-Day.— Loaring, 

CAST.—Life Set on a 

I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of a die. 

Shakspeare. 

CASTA V/AYS.—Voluntary 

Some voluntary castaways there will 
always be, whom no fostering kindness and 
no parent^ care can prevent from self-de¬ 
struction.— Dr. Southey. 

CASTLE.—A Man’s House his 

The house of every man is to him as his 
castle, as well for his defence against injury 
and violence as for his repose.— Coke. 
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CASTLES—in the Air. 

We speak of building castles in the air. 
The phrase in Charron is—building castles 
in Spain.—D r. Southey. 

CASTLES.—The Lofty Position of 

They stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser 
crowd, 

All tenantless save to the crann)ring 
wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the 
cloud: 

There was a day when they were young 
and proud, 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d 
below; 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shroud. 

And those who waved are shredlcs'^ dust 
ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no 
future blow.—B yron. 

CATHEDRAL.—A Description of the In¬ 
side of a 

The wrought oaken beams, 
Pillars, and frieze, and high fantastic roof, 
Of those dusk places in times far aloof, 
Cathedrals called.— Keats. 

CATHEDRAL.—A Description of the Out¬ 
side of a 

A wilderness of spires, minarets, arches, 
and what not.—M rs. Stowe. 

CATHEDRAL.—The Home Aspect of a 

A quiet house of devotion and learning, 
whose inmates may feed the interior life of 
the soul with devout meditation (an exer¬ 
cise which struggles hard for existence 
among us in an age of restlessness and pro¬ 
gress), may drink at the fountains of wis¬ 
dom, which are opened up in theological 
literature, may forge weapons of defence 
for the Church against the sceptic and un¬ 
believer, and give such a perpetual attend¬ 
ance upon the holy and beautiful services 
of God’s house as shall sanctify these 
pursuits; a home with every outward cir¬ 
cumstance in keeping with its great design 
—its cloister, a sheltered and architecturally 
beautiful retreat, inviting to solemn thought; 
Its library, a secluded repository of the 
wisdom of past ages; its great minster, 
overhanging cloister and library, echoing 
night and morning wiA anthems of praise. 
—Dean Go ulb urn. 

CATHEDRAL.—St. Paul’* 

The site on which the present cathedial 
stood was once occupied by a temple dedicat¬ 


ed to Diana, erected by the Roman officers 
of the praetors who hunted in the neigh¬ 
bouring forests; but for thirteen centuries 
Christianity had had a temple on this spot, 
even at the period when London was only 
a thatched city, whose outer walls extended 
but half way down Ludgate Hill. The 
present fabric is of modern date. The 
great fire of London destroyed the old 
building, and the present one has scarcely 
reached its two hundredth birthday. After 
the great fire, London set itself with great 
energy to the work of rebuilding this cathe¬ 
dral. It was not the work of the metro¬ 
polis only, but of the whole Church and 
country. The means were raised under the 
influence of Royal letters patent which set 
forth that it was to be rebuilt “to the glory 
of God and for the due observance of divine 
service.” The historical importance of St. 
Paul’s is inestimable, and beneath our feet 
repose the dust of Nelson and Wcllinrtoii, 
besides that of many other illustrious dead. 
Amongst the names which stirred great 
memories was that of Joseph Butler, whose 
voice as Dean of St Paul’s was heard within 
its walls for ten years. Butler was greatly 
impressed with the incompleteness of the 
edifice, and characterized it as an “un¬ 
clothed skeleton.” And this was the most 
important ecclesiastical building in this 
country. I do not say that the architec¬ 
tural beauties of Lincoln, Durham, or 
Westminster cannot be compared with St 
Paul’s, or even that it can be placed m the 
first rank of cathedral buildings, but it is 
superior to all the others in the kingdom 
as the cathedral church of London, the 
mightiest of cities, the heart of England, 
and of a vast empire, the capital of the 
whole civilized world. Its mighty dome 
towers high above all the otlier edifices 
around it, bearing aloft the symbol of the 
Church, of which St. Paul himself said— 
“I glory only in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ”— Canon Liddon. 

CAUSE.—A Desperate 

It is a desperate cause that with words 
and eloquence may not be smoothed.—B p. 
Jewel. 

CAUSE.—Events have a 

Some events seem so fortuitous as to have 
no cause for their existence; yet it is as 
certain as any demonstration in Euclid 
that nothing—either grand or insignificant 
—^happens without a cause.—D r. Davies. 

CAUSE.—A Good 

A good cause receives more injury from 
a weak defence than from a frivolous accu¬ 
sation; and the ill that does a man no 
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harm is to be preferred before the good 
that creates him a prejudice.—M arvell, 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Whatever has, or is imagined to possess, 
a power to produce changes in other things, 
or in itself is called a cause; and the 
change so produced is called an effect.— 
I. Taylor. 

CAUTION—Defined. 

It is a careful attention to the probable 
effects of a measuie, and a judicious course 
of conduct to avoid failure oi disaster ; or 
it may be defined as prudence in regard to 
danger.— Dr. Webster. 

CAUTION.—The Lesson of 
The disasters of the unfortunate should 
prove the effectual means of teaching the 
lesson of caution to the fortunate.—E. 
Davies. 

C AUTIC N—Required. 

Every step of life shows how much cau¬ 
tion is required.—G oethe. 

CAVE.—A Description of a 
Deep in a bay an island makes 
A haven by its jutting sides : 

Whereon each wave from ocean breaks, 
And parting into hollows glides. 

High o^er the cave vast rocks extend,— 

A beetling cliff at cither end ; 

Beneath their summit, far and wide, 

In sheltered silence sleeps the tide ; 

\Vhile quivering forests crown the scene, 

A theatre of glancing green. 

In front, retiiing from the wave, 

Opes on the view a rock-hung cave, 

A home that nymphs might call their own, 
Fresh springs and seats of living stone. 

Virgil. 

CAVILLER.—The Reproof of a 

A certain man went to a dervise, and 
proposed three questions ;—First, Why do 
they say that God is omnipresent? I do 
not see Him in any place ; show me where 
He is. Secondly, Why is man pimished 
for crimes? since whatever he does pro¬ 
ceeds from God : man has no free will, for 
he cannot do anything contrary to the will 
of God; and if he had power, he would 
do everything for his own good. Thirdly, 
how can God punish Satan in hell fire, 
since he is formed of that element? and 
what impression can fire make on itself? 
The dervise took up a large clod of earth, 
and struck him on the head with it The 
man went to the cadi, and said— ** I pro¬ 
posed three questions to such a dervise, who 
flung such a clod of eaith at me as has 


made my head ache.” The cadi having 
sent for the dervise, asked—“Why did you 
throw a clod of earth at his head, instead 
of answering his questions ? ” The dervise 
replied—“ The clod of earth was an answer 
to his speech. He says he has a pain m his 
head : let him show it me, and 1 will mak.; 
God visible to him. And why does he ex¬ 
hibit a complaint to you against me^ 
Whatever 1 did was the act of God : I did. 
not strike him without the will of God, 
and what power do I possess ?—And as he 
is compounded of earth, how can he suffer 
pain from that element ? ” The man was 
confounded, and the cadi highly pleased 
with the dervise’s answer.— Buck. 

CEDAR.—The Timber of the 

The cedar is most useful when dead. It 
is the most productive when its place knows 
it no more. There is no timber like iL 
Firm in grain, and capable of the finest 
polish, the tooth of no insect will touch it, 
and Time himself can hardly destroy it. 
Diffusing a perpetual fragrance through the 
chambers which it ceils, the worm will not 
corrode the book which it protects, nor the 
moth corrupt the garment which it guards : 
all but immortal itself, it transfuses its 
amaranthine qualities to the objects around 
it— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

CEDARS.—The Magnificent Appearance ot 

They are the very impersonation of 
kingly majesty. They aic themselves a 
linng epic.— Mrs, Stowe. 

CELIBACY—Condemned. 

God made Adam a companion, and saved 
him from egotism. Thus was the organi¬ 
zation of the family perfected. In modem 
society celibacy exists ; but this exception, 
if you make it a rule, is against God and 
against nature. Celibacy is cowardice if 
it does not glorify marriage. The Apostles 
have said marriage is honourable, marri^ 
age is spotless before God and men.— 
Hyacinthe. 

CEMETERIES.—The History of 

Anciently none were buried in churches 
or churchyards; it was even unlawful to inter 
in cities, and the cemeteries were without 
tlie walls. Among the primitive Christians 
these were held in great veneration. It 
even appears from Eusebius andTertullian, 
that in the early ages they assembled for 
divine worship in the cemeteries. Valerian 
seems to have confiscated the cemeteries 
and other places of divine worship; but 
they were restored again by Gallienus. As 
the martyrs were buried in these places the 
Christians chose tlicm for building churches 
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on, when Constantine established their re¬ 
ligion ; and hence some derive the rule* 
which still obtains in the Church of Rome, 
never to consecrate an altar without putting 
under it the relics of some saint.— Buck. 

CEMETERY.—The Meaning of the 
Word— 

The English word—cemetery, comes from 
a Greek word, which means—the sleeping 
place of the dead.— Dean Alford. 

CENSOR.—The Severest 

He Is always the severest censor on the 
merits of others who has the least worth of 
his own.—M agoon. 

CENSORIOUS.—The Glasses of the 

The censorious commonly take up mag¬ 
nifying glasses to look at other persoirs 
imperfections, and diminishing glasses to 
look at their own enormities.—W. Seckkr. 

CENSURES.—The Fear of 

I fear men’s censures as the charcoal 
sparks.—WITHER 

CEREMONIES.—The Silliness of 

All ceremonies are, in themselves, very 
silly ; but yet a man of the world should 
know them.—C hesterfield. 

CEREMONIES AND POLITENESS. 

Ceremonies are diiTercnt in every country; 
but true politeness is everywhere the same. 
Ceremonies which take up so much of our 
attention, are only artificial helps which 
ignorance assumes in order to imitate polite¬ 
ness, which is the result of good sense and 
good nature. A person possessed of those 
qualities, tliough he had never seen a court, 
is truly agreeable; and, if without hem, 
w^ould continue a clown, though he had 
been all his life a gentleman usher.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

CEREMONY.—The Advantage of 

Ceremony keeps up all things : ’tis like a 
penny glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent 
water ; without it the water were spilt, the 
spirit lost— Selden. 

CEREMONY.—Questions respecting 
What art thou, thou idle ceremony? 
What kind of good art thou, that suffer’st 
more 

Of mortal mefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings- 
in? 

O ceremony, show me but thy worth I 
What is the soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, dq^e, and 
form, 

Creatiri|^we and fear in other men ? 


Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 
Than tliey in fearing; 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homp^f 
sweet, 

But poison’d flattery?— Shakspkarf 

CHALLENGE.—The Pressing of a 
I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge press’d more modestly. 

Shakspeark. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—The Lord 

The Lord Chamberlain is the sixth officer 
of the crown. He waits upon the sovereign 
on the day of coronation ; he has charge of 
providing all requisites for the palace, and 
for the House of Lords during the session 
of parliament, and other matters varying 
somewhat in different reigns.— Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

CHANCE.—The Character and Action of 

What an uncommonly strange thing chance 
is? 

What heaps of sin, like charity, it hides, 

Or rather, altogether blots them out! 

For who *s to blame for that he had no hand 
in? 

Which was not meant—was never once 
foreseen— 

Which happen’d—some way—as a thing 
might drop 

Out of the clouds; though, very strange to 
say, 

It always falls exactly where wx’d have it. 
Chance is a scapegrace, who, m all his life 
Did never do a proper action yet; 

He puts his hand to nothing but he 
blunders; 

Mistakes his neighbour’s pocket for his 
own ; 

Ruins good causes without fault in the 
pleader; 

Gives the wrong medicine and kills the 
patient; 

And, like an awkward knave, makes poor 
young ladies. 

The least designing creatures in the world. 
Meet the same man, at the same place, and 
hour, 

Day after day ; who never for a moment 
Dreamt in their walks to meet with an^ 
thing 

But fields and trees, and charming scenery. 

J. S. Knowles. 

CHANCE—Defined. 

Chance is tb'i providence of adventurers. 
—Napoleon 1. 

CHANCE.—A Lucky 

A lucky chance oft decides the fate 
Of mighty monarchs.—J. Thomson. 
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CHANCERY.—The Court of 
A mouse-trap; easy to enter, but not 
easy to get out of.— Mrs. Balfour. 

CHANGE.—A 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

Byron. 

CHANGE.—The Love of 

It will be found that they are the weakest- 
minded and the hardest-hearted men that 
most love change ; for the weakest-minded 
are those who both wonder most at things 
new, and digest wor.st things old ; and the 
hardest-hearted men are those that least 
feel the endearing and binding power of 
custom, and hold on by no cord of affection 
to any shore, but drive with the waves that 
cast up mire and dirt —Rusk in. 

CHANGE.—Perpetual 

Everything in this world is a tangled 
yam; we taste nothing in its purity ; we 
do not remain two moments in the same 
slate. Our affections, as well as our bodies, 
are in a perpetual change.— Rousseau. 

CHANGE—of the World. 

The great world spins for ever down the ring¬ 
ing grooves of change.— Tennyson. 

CHANGES.—Prepared for 

Happy are those, 

That knowing, in their births, they are 
subject to 

Uncertain changes, are still prepared and 
arm’d 

For either fortune : a rare principle, 

And with much labour learn’d in Wisdom’s 
school.— Massi.nger, 

CHAOS—Described. 

A dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension, where length, breadth 
and height. 

And time, and place, are lost; where eldest 
Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amid the noi.se 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand, 

Milton. 

CHARACTER.—Confidence in 
That self-made man—Benjamin Franklin, 
attributed his success as a public man, not 
to his talents or his power of speaking—for 
these were but moderate—but to his known 
integrity of character. “ Hence it was,” 
he says, “ that I had so much weight with 
my fellow-citizens. I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much 
hesitation in my choice of words, hardly 


correct in my Linkage, and yet I generally 
carried my point.” Character creates con¬ 
fidence in men in high stations, as well as 
in humble life. It was said of the first 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, that his 
personal character was equivalent to a con¬ 
stitution. During the wars of the Fronde, 
Montaigne was the only man among the 
French gentry who kept his castle gate 
unbarred; and it is said of him that his 
personal character was worth more to him 
than a regiment of horses.— Haven. 

CHARACTER.—A Contradictory 
In all thy humours, whether grave or 
mellow, 

Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant 
fellow. 

Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen 
about thee, 

That there’s no living with thee nor without 
thee.—M artial. 

CHARACTER.—A Decisive 

I wish a character as decisive as that of a 
lion or a tiger, and an impetus towards the 
important objects of my choice as forcible 
as theirs towards prey and hostility.— 
Foster. 

CHARACTER.—The English 

I have a boundless confidence in the 
English character ; I believe that they have 
more real religion, more probity, more 
knowledge, and more genuine worth, than 
exists in the whole world besides. They 
are the guardians of pure Christianity ; and 
from this prostituted nation of merchants 
(as they are in derision called) I believe 
more heroes will spring up in the hour of 
danger than all the military nations of 
ancient and modem Europe have ever 
produced.—S. Smith. 

CHARACTER.—The Formation of 

It is of great importance to observe that 
the character of every man is in some 
degree formed by his profession. A man 
of sense may only have a cast of coun¬ 
tenance that wears off as you trace his 
individuality; while the weak, common 
man has scarcely ever any character, but 
what belongs to the body ; at least, all his 
opinions have been so steeped in the vat 
consecrated by authority, that the faint 
spirit which the grape of his own vine 
yields cannot be distinguished. Society, 
therefore, as it becomes more enlighten^, 
should be very careful not to establish 
bodies of men, who must necessarily be 
made foolish or vicious by the very consti¬ 
tution of their professioa—WoLSTONK- 
CRAFr. 
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CHARACTER.—A Good 

A good character is a coat of tiiple steel, 
giving security to the wearer, protection to 
I he oppressed, and inspiring the oppressor 
with awe.—C olton. 

CHARACTER.—Indecision of 

It is not easy to determine whether in¬ 
decision of character brings more unhappi¬ 
ness or contempt on man.— La llRUYiRE. 

CHARACTER.—One Sort of 

It were much to be wished that there 
were throughout the world but one sort of 
character for each letter to express it to 
the eye.— Holder. 

CHARING-CROSS.—The History of 
The beautiful Eleanor, wife of Edward I., 
died in Nottinghamshire, but was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Wherever her re¬ 
mains rested between the former and the 
latter place, her royal husband ordered a 
stone cross to be erected thereon to com¬ 
memorate that sombre fact. The last place 
M'as at Charing; hence the designation— 
Charing-Cross.—E. M. Davies. 

CHARITIES—Abundant. 

,^The charities that soothe, and heat, and 
/ bless, 

Lie scattered at the feet of men like flowers. 

W. Wordsworth. 

CHARITY.—The Best 

That is the best charity which, Nilus-like, 
hath tlie several streams thereof seen, but 
the fountain concealed.— Gouge. 

CHARITY—not to be Confined. 

Though the sun of charity rise at home ; 
yet it should always set abroad.—W. 
Secker. 

CHARITY—Defined. 

Charity is a principle of prevailing love 
to God and good-will to men, which 
elfectually inclines one endued with it to 
glorify God, and to do good to others.— 
Cruden. 

CHARITY.—The Exercise of 

The highest exercise of charity is charity 
toward the uncharitable.— Buckminster. 

CHARITY.—Ingratitude for , 

Did you ever see the horses taken to 
water? They rush into some beautiful 
stream or tranquil lake, and drink of it to 
their heart's content; after which they 
turn their backs upon it, or stamp in it with 
their feet, until the water is polluted. This 
is the price they pay for their refreshing 
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draught. But what, then, does the noble 
river? It immediately floats away the 
mud, and continues after, as it was before, 
full and free of access for the same or other 
thirsty creatures. And so must you also do. 
If there be a fountain of genuine charity in 
your heart, it will constantly and spon¬ 
taneously overflow, whether those who 
drink of it are thankful or not. He is a 
senseless husbandman who expects to reap 
the produce of his seed before the harvest. 
This life is the season for sowing and scat¬ 
tering; we shall reap hereafter.— Scriver. 

CHARITY—and the Owning of Riches. 

It is charity only that maketh riches worth 
the owning.—F eltham. 

CHARITY.—The Pre-eminence of 

It is a most excellent present from heaven, 
the top and zenith of all virtues, gifts, and 
favours of God.— Iren^EUS. 

CHARITY.—A Reason for 

Though the goodness of a man’s heart 
did not incline him to acts of charity, one 
would think the desire of honour should. 
For as building fine houses, purchasing fine 
clothes, pictures, and other such like articles 
of expense, shows nothing more than an 
ambition to be respected above other 
3^eople, would not one great act of charity, 
one instance of redeeming a poor family 
from all the miseries of )joverty, or restor¬ 
ing an unfortunate tradesman to the means 
of procunng a livelihood by his industry, 
acquire him more real respect, and more 
lasting honour ? The former are tlie works 
of other people’s hands—tlic latter the acts 
of Ills own heart.— Fielding. 

CHARITY.—The Rule for 

Of Dr. Samuel Wright it is said that his 
charit j was conducted upon rule ; for which 
puipose he kept a purse, in which was found 
this memorandum :—“ Something from all 
the money I receive to be put into this purse 
for cliaritable uses. From my salary as 
minister, which is uncertain, a tenth part 
—from occasional and extraordinary gifts, 
which aie more uncertain, a twentieth part 
—from copy money of things I print, and 
interest of my estate, a seventh part.”— 
Buck. 

CHARITY.—True 

We read in our chronicles of King 
Oswald, that, as he sat at table, when a 
fair Sliver dish, full of regal delicacies, was 
set before him, and he ready to fall to, 
bearing from his almoner that there were 
great store of poor at his gates, piteously 
crying out for some relief, he did not fill them 
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with words, as—“God help them 1 ” “God 
relieve them 1 ” “ God comfort them 1 

etc., but commanded his steward presently 
lo take the dish off the table and aistribute 
the meat, then beat the dish all in pieces, 
and cast it among them. This was true 
charity. Words, be they never so adorned, 
clothe not the naked; be they never so 
delicate, feed not the hungry; be they 
never so realous, warm not him that is 
starved with cold; be they never so oily, 
cure not the wounded ; be they never so 
free, set them not free that are bound, visit 
not the sick or imprisoned.— Holds- 
WORTH. 

CHARTERS.—Swords Produced as 

King James held a convocation at Perth, 
and demanded of the Scotch barons that 
they should produce the charters by which 
they held their lands ; they all, with one 
simultaneous movement, rose up and drew 
their swords.—CoLTON. 

CHASTITY.—The Band of 

Chasflty is the band that holds together 
the sheaf of all holy affections and duties. 
—Dr. Vinet. 

'^^'^HASTITY.—Heaven's Estimate of 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity. 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt; 
And, in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tel her of things that no gross ear can 
hear; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape. 
The unpolluted temple of the mind. 

And turn it by degrees to the soul’s essence. 
Till all be made immortal.— Milton. 

CHASTITY.—Royal 

Henry IV,, king of England, though un¬ 
happy in his family and government, was 
nevertheless possessed of many virtues. He 
was so remarkable for his chastity, that 
before his mamage he would not allow any 
lady of a suspicious character and un¬ 
guarded conduct to frequent the court: 
and having observed one day some ladies 
with their bosoms uncover^, he turned 
away his eyes from them, and reprimanded 
them smartly in the simple dialect of the 
times :—“ Fie, fie,” said he, “for shame I 
foisooth, ye be to blame.”— Stretch. 

CHEAT.—A 

He is the Impersonation of deceit and 
fiilsehood.— Dr. Davies. 


CHEATED.—The Way to be 

The sure way to be cheated is to fancy 
ourselves more cunning than others.—L a 
Rochefoucauld, 

CHEERFULNESS—Defined. 

Cheerfulness is the sunny ray of life.— 
Humboldt. 

CHEERFULNESS.—The Habit of 

When Goethe says that in every human 
condition foes Hein wait for us, “ invincible 
only by cheerfulness and equanimity,” he 
does not mean that we can at all times be 
really cheerful, or at a moment’s notice; 
but that the endeavour to look at the better 
side of things will produce the habit; and 
that tliis habit is the surest safeguard against 
the danger of sudden evils.— Hunt. 

CHEERFULNESS.—The Means of 

Cheerfulness and good spirits depend in 
a great degree upon bodily causes, but much 
may be done for the promotion of this turn 
of mind. Persons subject to low spirits 
should make the rooms in which they live 
as chfeerful as possible; taking care that 
the paper with which the w'all is covered 
should be of a brilliant, bvely colour, hang¬ 
ing up pictures or prints, and covering the 
chimney-piece with beautiful china. A 
bay-window looking upon pleasant objects, 
and, above all, a large fire w'henever the 
weather will pennit, are favourable to good 
spints, and the tables near should be strewed 
with books and pamphlets. To this must be 
added as much eating and drinking as is 
consistent with health; and some manual 
employment.— S. Smith. 

CHEERFULNESS.—The Strength of 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness; 
altogether past calculation its power of 
endui ance.— Carlyle. 

CHEMISTRY.—A Divine 

There is a divine chemistry which can 
extract the purest spints out of the grossest 
matter.—W. Secker. 

CHEMISTRY.—The Perfection attained 
by 

Chemistry has attained to such a degree 
of perfection that the analyst can now 
determine the composition of the various 
vegetable, animal, and mineral substances 
wMch he meets, with an extreme d^ree of 
accuracy.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

CHESS—an Interesting Game. 

The players of chess never think of gain 
as an inducement to engage in it: it is so 
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pleasant and engrossing that the exercise 
Itself is ample recompense.— E. Davies. 

CHESS.—Life a Kind of 

Life is a kind of chess, in which wc have 
points to gain, and adveisaries to contend 
with, and in which there is a great variety 
of good and ill events that are, in some 
degree, the effects of prudence and the 
want of it.— Dr. Franklin. 

CHILD.—A Blushing 

A full-blown rose besprinkled with the 
urest dew, is not so beautiful as a child 
lushing beneath her parents’ displeasure, 
and shedding tears of sonow for her fault. 
—SCRIVER. 

CHILD.—A Depraved 

I never saw so much essence of devil put 
in so small a vessel.—F oster. 

CHILD.—The Dew-Drops and the 

‘ ‘ O father, dear father ! w hy pass they 
away, 

I’lic dew-drops that spaikled at dawning of 
day— 

That glitter’d like stars by the hglit of the 
moon. 

Oh ! why are those dew-drops dissolving 
so soon? 

Docs the .sun, in his wrath, chase their 
brightness away 

As though nothing that’s lovely might live 
for a day ? 

The moonlight has faded- the fluwers still 
remain. 

But the dew has dried out of their petals 
again.” 

“ My child,” said the father, look up to 
the skies, 

Behold yon bright rainbow, those beautiful 
dyes. 

There—there are the dew-drops in glory 
reset, 

’Mid the jewels of heaven they are glitter¬ 
ing yet. 

Then are we not taught by each beautiful 
ray, 

To mourn not for beauty tin-ugh fleeting 
away, 

P'or though youth of its brightness and 
beauty be riven. 

All that withers on earth blooms more 
brightly in heaven.” 

Alas! for the father—how little knew he, 
The words he had spoken prophetic could 
be; 

That the beautiful child—the bright star of 
his day, 

Was e’en then, like the dew-drops, dissolv¬ 
ing away: 
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Oh I sad was the father, when, lo I in the 
skies 

The rainbow again spread its beauteous 
dyes ; 

And then he remember’d the maxims he’d 
given. 

And thought of his child and the dew- 
drops—in heaven.— Carpenter. 

CHILD.—The Eyes of a 

A child’s eyes 1 those clear wells of un* 
defiled thought I—^what on earth can be 
more beautiful ? Full of hope, love, and 
curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, 
how earnest I in joy, how sparkling! in 
sympathy, how tender I— Norton. 

CHILD.—The Happiness of a 

He is purely happy, because he knows 
no evil, nor hath made means, by sin, to be 
acquainted with misery.—Br. Earle. 

CHILD.—Indulging a 

Indulging a child is like exposing a cask 
to the sun or hot air : it shrinks, and if it 
do not fall to pieces, at least becomes in- 
ca] table of holding liquid. In the same 
way parental affection, when carried to 
excess and unrestrained by reason and piety, 
IS the ruin of children, and renders them 
unfit for all doctrine and virtue.—S criver. 

CHILD.—The Laugh of a 
I love it—1 love it—the laugh of a child, 
Now ripiiling and gentle, now merry and 
wild; 

Ringing out on the air with its innocent 
gush, 

Like the trill of a bird in the twilight’s soft 
hush ; 

Floating up on the breeze like the tones of 
abeU, 

Or the music that dwells in the heart of a 
shell ; 

Oh, the laugh of a child, so wild and so 
free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me I 
Athelwood. 

CHILD.—A Lovely 

A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded.—B yron. 

CHILD.—The Purity of a 

Ills soul is yet a white paper unscribbled 
with observations of the world, wherewitli, 
at length, it becomes a blurred note-book. 
—Bp. Earle. 

CHILD.—A Sleeping 
How happy are thy days I how sweet thy 
repose I how calm thy rest 1 Thou slum* 
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berest upon the earth more soundly than 
many a miser and worldling upon his bed of 
down. And the reason is—that thou hast 
a gracious God and an easy conscience. 
A stranger to all care, thou awakest only to 
resume thy play, or ask for food to satisfy 
thy hunger.— Scrivek. 

CHILD.—The Sports of a 

We laugh at his foolish sports ; but his 
games are dur earnest, and his drums, 
rattles, and hobby-horses but the emblems 
and mockings of man’s business. 11 is 
father hath writ him as his own little story, 
wherein he reads those days of his life that 
he cannot remember, and sighs to see what 
innocence he hath outlived. The older he 
grows, he is a stair lower from God.—B p. 
Earle. 

CHILD.—A Thankless 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child.—SiiAK-srEARK. 

CHILD.—The Truthfulness of a 

It is related of a Persian mother, on 
giving her son forty pieces of silver as liis 

{ )ortion, she made him swear never to tell a 
ie, and said :—“ Go, my son ; I consign 
thee to God ! and we s'liall not meet heie 
again till the day of judgment.” 'I'he youth 
went avt'ay, and the party he tiavellcd with 
were assaulted by robbers. One fellow 
asked the boy what he had, and he 
answered :—“ Forty dinais are sewed up in 
my ^rments.” The robber laugheil, 
thinking that the boy jested. Another 
aski. d the same question, and received the 
same answer. At last the chief called him, 
and asked what he had. The boy replied : 
—“1 have told two of your people already 
that 1 had forty dinars sewed up in my 
clothes.*' The chief ordeicd his clothes to 
be ripped open, and the money was found. 

And how came you to tell this ?*' ** Be¬ 
cause,” replied the boy, “ I would not be 
false to my mother, to whom I promised 
never to tell a lie.” “ Child,” said the 
robber, “art thou so mindful of thy duty 
to thy mother, and I am insensible at my 
age of the duty I owe to God ? Give me 
tny hand, that I may swear repentance on 
it” He did so, and his followers were 
struck with the scene. “ You have been 
our leader in guilt,” they said to the chief 
—“be the same in the path of virtue;*’ 
and taking the boy’s hand, they took the 
oath of repentance on it.— Haven. 

CHILD.—Thc Value Set upon a 

Call not that man wretched, who, what¬ 
ever else he suffers as to pain inflicted, 
leasure denied, has a child for whom he 
opes, and on whom he dotes. Poverty 


may grind him to the dust, obscurity may 
cast Its darkest mantle over him, the song ol 
the gay may be far from his own dwelling, 
his mce may be unknown to his neighbours, 
and his voice may be unheeded by tliose 
among whom he dwells—even pain may rack 
his joints, and sleep flee fiom his pillow' : 
but he has a gem with which he would not 
part for wealth defying computation, for 
fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of 
the highest health, or for the sweetest 
sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye. —S. 
T. Coleridge. 

CHILD.—The Way to Train up a 

Train him up in energy and self-reliance, 
grappling with difficulties, and leaining 
independence by doing things for himself 
Train him up in manly frankness, that with 
open face he may meet each friendly over¬ 
ture,—in modesty w'lihal, lest a precocious 
arrogance repel the wise, lest his own 
mental grow'th be stunted by a supercilious 
priggishiiess. Tram him up in the w'ay of 
universal goodwill and gencial helpfulness, 
so that wherever theie is a burden to be 
borne he may lend a hand, that gratitude, 
affection, and the blessing of them that 
were ready to perish, may surround his 
goings, and then embalm his memory.— 
Dr. J. Hamil’ion. 

CHILD.—-The Wish to be a 

How oft, heart-sick and sore, 

I’ve w'ished I w'cre once more 
A little child 1 —Mrs. Southey. 

CHILD.—A Workhouse 

And he W'as bound a helpless slave, 

With no one near to love—to save, 

In all the world of men : 

A friendless, famished, workhouse child, 
Morn, noon, and night he toiled and toiled, 
Yet he was hapjiy then.—TurPhR. 

CHILDHOOD.—The Study off 

How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studied man. 

And only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light! 

Oh for thy centre and midday I 
For sure that is the narf‘(m> way / 

H. Vaughan. 

CHILDHOOD.—The Tear of 

The tear dowm childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by. 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

Sir W. Scott. 

CHILDREN.—The Anger of 

See yonder, a little fellow in an angry fit. 
He has shaken his long curls over his deep- 
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blue eyes : the fair brow is bent in a 
/rown, the rose-leaf lip is pursed up in de¬ 
fiance, and the white shoulder thrust angrily 
forward. Can any bat a child look so 
pretty, even in its naughtiness ? Then 
comes the instant chaiige—the flashing 
smiles and tears, as the good comes back 
all in a rush, and you are over\vhelmed 
with protestations, promises, and kisses I— 
Mrs. Stowe. 

CHILDREN.—The Care of 
It is as great a folly to lay up estates for 
children, and to take no care of themselves 
who must enjoy them, as to be curious for 
a handsome shoe, and then to put it upon 
a gouty foot.—B p. Reymolds, 

CHILDREN.—The Correction of 

Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, 
being not reasonable, can be governed only 
by fear. To impress this fear, is therefore 
one of the first duties of those who have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a 
parent, and has never been thought incon¬ 
sistent with parental tenderness. It is the 
duty of a master, who is m his highest 
exaltation when he is parentts. Yet, 
as good things become evil by excess, cor- 
lection, by being immoderate, may become 
cniel. But when is correction immode¬ 
rate? When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required ad monendum ct 
docendum, for reformation and instruction, 
No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes 
necessary ; for the greatest cruelty would be 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless 
for instruction, and too much hardened for 
reproof. The degrees of obstinacy in 
young minds are very different: as different 
must be the degrees of persevering severity. 

—Dr.Johnson. 

CHILDREN.—The Death of 

It is universally admitted that there is 
something very touching and affecting in 
the death of young children. We know that 
they cannot have committed actual sin, for¬ 
asmuch as they have not reached the age at 
which rational beings can be considered 
accountable for their conduct. We have, 
therefore, no other way for explaining the 
phenomenon of their death, no other reason 
to give why there should be the consequence 
where there has not been the commi 5 ,sion of 
sin, except what we draw from the apostacy 
of Adam. We are bound to conclude that 
the children transgressed in the persons of 
our first parents, so that there is hereditary 
guiltmess where there cannot be actual. 
Thus the doctrine of original sin is elo¬ 
quently taught, and powerfully confirmed, 
when an infant sickens and dies. We may 
Katter floweni over its grave, as emblems 
0*1 


of its sweetness and innocence ; but itself a 
blighted flower, is of all proofs the strong¬ 
est that it sprang from a blighted stock. — 
Canon Melvill. 

CHILDREN.—The Education of 

The general mistake among us in th» 
educating our children, is—that in oui 
daughters we take care of their persons and 
neglect their minds, in our sons we arc so 
intent upon adorning their minds that we 
wholly neglect their bodies.— Addiso.v. 

CHILDREN.—Firmness Necessary with 
With children we must mix gentleness 
with firmness; they must not always have 
their own way, but they must not always be 
thwarted. If wc never have headaches 
through rebuking them, we shall have 
plenty of heartaches when they grow up. 
Be obeyed at all costs. If you yield uj) 
your authority once, you will hardly ever 
get it again.— Spurgeon. 

CHILDREN.—The Imagination of 

Although—like ants which throw off 
their wings in becoming workers—most 
grown people have cliscanlcd llicir imagina¬ 
tion before entering on actual life, the little 
ones still have it ; and if there are no 
flowers, they woll quickly make them. If 
the surrounding atmosphere be warm and 
genial, wakeful life will be a ceaseless joy : 
invention will never be exhausted, and the 
materials of pastime will never be far to 
seek: a few corks will improvise a navy, 
and sticks and stones a palace.— Dr. J. 
Hamilton. 

CHILDREN.—The Influence of 

Little children are tlie mo.st lovely 
flowers this side Eden ; they bring with 
them into this hapless world the aroma and 
joy of that forfeited and blissful region. 
By thcT angel-like presence they purify 
human nature, and enrich it with those 
sympathies and sensibilities which make 
arents more virtuous and God-like. The 
cart’s frozen affections arc melted by the 
warmth of their innocent and sunny smile, 
and its dormant faculties awoke up to a 
new life by their early and strange prattle. 
They clothe it with those kindly attributes, 
and charitable excellencies, which arc the 
best and brightest ailomments of humanity. 
And what a cheerful and merry home they 
make 1 The homy-handed mechanic feels 
himself more than repaid for his sweating 
toil to procure for them “the bread that 
perisheth,” when he returns at even-tide, 
and is greeted by their smiles and gladsome¬ 
ness. And even the poor slave, who hai 
laboured like a horse for his inhuman 
master, and met with nothing but barbarous 
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treatment and low curses all the day, for¬ 
gives and forgets all when he reaches his 
humble cabin, and associates again with the 
dear objects of conjugal love. I’he unre¬ 
strained laughter which rings m the happy 
dwelling—the revel-rout of young voices 
which bound over the homestead, is the 
sweetest music which can greet the human 
ear, or thrill the human heart They are 
God-sent boons whose mission is to chase 
away “dull care,”—little angels who shake 
from off their golden wings the light and 
joy of Paradise !—I)R. Davies. 

CHILDREN—bring Love. 

Children, ay, forsooth. 

They bring their own love with them when 
they come; 

But if they come not there is peace and 
rest—I ngelow. 

CHILDREN.—The Memories of 

There are events so striking in themselves 
or from their accompaniments, that they 
powerfully impress the memories of children 
but little ren.oved from infancy, and are 
retained by tliem in a sort of troubled 
recollection ever after, however extended 
their term of life. Samuel Johnson was 
only two and a half years old when, in 
accordance with the belief of the time, he 
was touched by Queen Anne for a sore 
afiliction; but more than seventy years 
after he could call up in memory a dream¬ 
like recollection of the lady dressed in a 
black hood, and glittering with diamonds, 
info whose awful presence he had been 
Ushered on that occasion, and who had 
done for the cure of his complaint all that 
legitimate royalty could do.—II. Miller. 

CHILDREN.—The Mischievous Acts of 

They pull away the scholar’s pen, tumble 
about his paper, make somersets over his 
books ; and what can he do ? They tear up 
newspapers, litter the carpets, break, pull, 
and upset, and then jabber unheard of 
English in self-defence ; and what can you 
do for yourself? “If I had a child,” says 
the precise man, “you should see.” lie 
does have a child, and his child tears up 
his paper, and tumbles over his things, like 
all other children ; and what iias the precise 
man to say for himself? Nothing; he is 
like everybody else ; “a little child shall 
lead him.”— Mrs. Stowe, 

CHILDREN.—A Warrior Playing with his 

The warlike Agesilaui was, witliin the 
walls of his own house, one of the most 
tender and playful of men. He used to 
join with his cnildren in all their innocent 
gambols, and was once discovered by a 


friend showing them how to ride upon a 
hobby-horse. When his friend expressed 
some suqmse at behuhling the great Agesi- 
laus so employed, “Wait,” said the hero, 
“till you are yourself a father, and if you 
then blame me, I give you liberty to pro¬ 
claim this act of mine to all the world.”— 
Akvine. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.—Kindly Feeling 
towards 

I have a kindly yearning towards these 
dim specks—poor blots—^innocent black¬ 
nesses. I reverence these young Africans of 
our own growth—these almost clergy imps, 
who sport their cloth without assumption ; 
and from their little pulpits (the tops of 
chimneys), in the nipping air of December 
morning, preach a lesson of patience to 
mankind. — Lamb. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS.—The Teeth of 

I confess, that from the mouth of a true 
sweep a display—even to ostentation—of 
those white and shining ossifications, strikes 
me as an agreeable anomaly in manners, 
and an allowable piece of foppery. It is 
as when 

“A sable cloud 

Turns forth her silver lining on the night.” 

It is like some remnant of gentry not quite 
extinct; a badge of better days ; a hint of 
nobility ;—and doubtless, under the obscur¬ 
ing darkness and double night of their 
forlorn dLsguisement, oftentimes lurketh 
good blood, and gentle conditions, derived 
from lost ancestry, and a lapsed pedigree, 
—Lamb. 

CHIVALRY.—The Evils of 

Chivalry, or feudality, is incompatible 
"with the highest virtue of which man is 
capable, and the last at which he arrives— 
a sense of justice. It sets up the personal 
allegiance to the chief above allegiance to 
God and law.—D r. Arnold. 

CHLOROFORM.—The Effect of 

A person under the influence of chloro¬ 
form, ether, or spirituous liquors, remem¬ 
bers nothing which has occurred; hence 
the two former fluids are frequently used 
during the peiformance of surgical oi>era- 
tions. A leg may now be removed, or any 
tedious operation may be performed, with¬ 
out the patient being in the least degree 
cognisant of the process. Surgeons now 
constantly employ these remedies. When 
chloroform is used in sufficient quantity, it 
induces a state of perfect insensibility. 
During this state the surgeon performs the 
operation ; and the patient neither winces 
nor shows the slightest sign of pain, but 
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remains with a placid countenance, as 
though he were thrown into a gentle sleep. 
After a short time he suddenly wakes up, 
rubs his eyes, and stares around him. The 
interval is a blank in his existence. When 
all was over, I frequently heard the patient 
afk when the surgeon will begin ; and he is 
delighted when he is told that the whole 
has been completed without his knowledge. 
The memory of the event is lost from tlie 
action of the ether or chloroform on the 
blood preventing it from acting properly on 
the brain.—T imbs. 

CHRIST.—The Birth of 

The death of Christ is a great mystciy; 
but his birth is even a greater. 'I'liat lie 
should live a human life at all, is stranger 
than that, so living. He should die a human 
death. I can scarce get past His cradle in 
my wondering, to w^onder at I lis cross. The 
infant Jesus is, in some views, a greater 
marvel than Jesus with the purple robe and 
the crowm of thorns.—C richton. 

CHRIST.—The Childhood of 

Christ became a child that He might 
sanctify childliood in all its developments. 
—E. Davies. 

CHRIST.—The Conversation of 

His conversation was full of lowliness 
and condescension, of meekness and sweet¬ 
ness, of openness and candid simplicity ; 
apt to invite and allure all men to apjiroach 
toward it, and with satisfaction to enjoy it. 
—Dr. liARROVir. 

CHRIST.—Creation the Work of 

The stupendous fabric of creation, yon 
starry vault, this magnificent world, were 
the work of the hands by which, in love of 
you, He hung a mangled form on the cross 
of Calvary.— Dr. Guthrie. 

CHRIST.—The Death of 

There is one particular event in the 
history of Christ which is the consumma¬ 
tion, and as it were the concentration of His 
whole life, when both IIis doing and His 
suffering reached their highest culmination, 
—wc mean His death. The Apostles have 
accordingly recognized the death upon tlie 
cross to have been the one only true and 
eternal sacrifice of propitiation. His death 
they have regarded as comprising and ex¬ 
hibiting all that Christ was,—as the all- 
sufficient medium of divine grace,—as the 
Reconciler and Redeemer of men.— Ull- 
MANN. 

CHRIST.—The Devotions of 

His devotions, though exceedingly 
sprightly and fervent, were not usuDlly 
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extended to a tedious and exhausting dur¬ 
ance, nor strained into ecstatical transports, 
charming the natural senses, and over¬ 
powering the reason ; but calm, steady, and 
regular, such as persons of honest intention 
and hearty desire, though not endued with 
high fancy, or stirring passion, miglit readily 
imitate.—D r. Barrow. 

CHRIST.—The Divinity of 

“In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” The Godhead, the ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead, and all the fulness of 
the Godhead. How dwelleth it in him? 
Bodily, really, substantially, not typically, 
as in the temple and sanctuary. The ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead did not only thus 
dwell in Christ when lie was on earth, but 
it dwelleth m Him still and for ever. Where 
then can a man find God, but in this man 
Jesus Christ?— Traill. 

CHRIST—in Heaven. 

In that unknown world in which our 
thoughts become instantly lost, still there is 
one object on -which our tlioughts and 
imaginations may fasten, no less than our 
affections;—that amidst the light, dark 
from excess of brilliance, which surrounds 
the throne of God, we may yet discern tiie 
gracious form of the Son of Man.—D r. 
Arnold. 

CHRIST.—The Incarnation of 

In the creation, man was made in God’s 
image ; in the incarnation, God was made 
in man’s image.—T. Watson. 

CHRIST.—The Intercession of 

The intercession of Christ is grounded 
upon merit, and therefore must prevail in 
points of justice.—C larkson, 

CHRIST.—The Love of 

Oh Uie transcendant love of Christ! 
heaven and earth are astonished at it I 
What tongue can express it? what heart 
can conceive it ? All the creation is non¬ 
plussed : our thoughts are swallowed u]> 
in tliis depth, and there must he till glory 
elevate them !—Clarkson. 

CHRIST.—The Miracles of 

We distinguish a two-fold object of IIis 
miracles, the first a material one—the meet¬ 
ing of some immediate emergency, of some 
want of man’s earthly life which His love 
urged Him to satisfy ; the other and higher 
one—to point Himself out to the persons 
whose earthly necessities were thus relieved, 
as the One alone capable of satisfying their 
higher and essential spiiitual wants; to raise 
them from this single exhibition of His glory 
m the Individual miracle to a vivid appre* 
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hension of the glory of His entire nature. 
Nay, it was to be a sign to all others that 
they might believe in Him as the Son of 
God. —N EAN DEll. 

CHRIST.—The Parables of 

His parables were the framework of 
spiritual and heavenly meanings, the net¬ 
work of silver, containing apples of gold ; 
the elaborately chased basket, replenished 
with the bread of everlasting life.—G um¬ 
ming. 

CHRIST.—The Patience of 

The two divers qualities of patience— 
the active and the passive—are joined in 
One, and only One of woman-born, in 
perfection. One in whom there met all 
that was manliest and all that was most 
womanly. His endurance of pain and 
grief was that of the woman rather than 
the man. A tender spirit dissolving into 
tears, meeting the dark hour, not with the 
stern defiance of the man and the stoic, but 
with gentleness, and trust, and love, and 
shrinking, like a w'oman. Hut when it 
comes to the question in Pilate’s judgment- 
hall, or the mockeries of Herod’s men of 
war, or the discussion with the Pharisees, 
or the exposure of the hollow falsehoods by 
which social, domestic, and religious life 
was snapped, the woman has disappeared, 
and the hardy resolution of the man, with 
more than manly daring, is found in her 
stead.—F. W. Rubertson. 

CHRIST.—The Resurrection of 

The resurrection of Christ is the most 
important fact of the Gospel, and the de¬ 
monstration of all the rest. It is not only 
a roost pregnant proof of the all-sufficiency 
of His satisfaction to Deity, but it confirms 
the faith of all Christians in His person, 
and assures them that it is the pattern 
and argument of their own resurrection.— 
Cruden. 

CHRIST.—The Smile of 

A Man on earth He wandered once, 

All meek and undefiled ; 

And thpse who loved Him said—“ He 
wept,” 

None ever said He smiled ; 

Yet there might have been a smile unseen. 
When He bowed His holy face I ween. 

To bless that happy child. 

* Mrs. Browning. 

CHRIST.—Tho Sympathy of 

His S 3 anpathy is as powerful as omnipo¬ 
tence, as tender as love, and so minute— 
that it embraces the lightest as well as the 


heaviest sorrow that falls on the humai 
heart. —E. Davies. 

CHRIST—the Teacher. 

Is Christ the abler teacher, or the schools ? 
If Christ, then why resort, at every turn, 

To Athens, or to Rome, for wisdom short 
Of man’s occasions, when in Him reside 
Grace, knowledge, comfort, an unfathomed 
store.—COWPER. 

CHRIST.—The Transfiguration of 

It was seemingly on the Sabbath-day 
(“after six days ”) that this grand exception 
to the tenor of Christ’s earthly history was 
manifested. It was a rehearsal of IIis 
ascension. Plis form, which had been bent 
under a load of sorrow—a bend moic 
glorious than the bend of the rainbow—now 
erected itself, like the palm-tree from 
pressure, and He became like unto “a 
pillar in the temple of His God.” His 
brow expanded ; its wrinkles of care fled, 
and the sweat-drops of his climbing toil 
were transmuted into sparks of glory. His 
eye flashed forth like the sun from behind a 
cloud ; nay, His whole frame became trans¬ 
parent, as if it were one eye. The light 
which had long lain in it concealed, was 
now unveiled in full effulgence : “His face 
did shine as the sun." IIis very raiment 
was caught in a shower of radiance, and 
became “white as no fuller on earth could 
whiten it.” And who shall describe the 
lustre of his streaming hair, or Ihr* eloquent 
silence of that smile which sate upon His 
lips ? 

“Light o’erflow’d Him like a sea, and raised 
His shining brow, 

And the voice came forth, which bade all 
worlds tlie Son of God avow.” 

G. Gilfillan. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Best 

He that avoids iniquity is the best Chris¬ 
tian.—C alamy. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Death of the 

Go, child of darkness 1 see a Christian 
die I 

No horror pales his lips, or dims his eye ; 
No fiend-shaped phantoms of destruction 
start 

The hope Religion pillows on his heart: 
When, with a faltering hand, he waves 
adieu 

To all who love so well, and weep so 
true ; 

Meek as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns, fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away ! 

R. Montgomery. 
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CHRISTIAN.—The Greatness of the 

Tlie Christian is the greatest man on 
cartlL He looks with equal calm to the 
ast and to the future; he stands in equally 
appy relations to both. He is a true 
hero; for while gratefully enjoying the 
pleasures of life, his spirit dwells in anti¬ 
cipation in the realms of eternity. He is 
above every accident; for none can take 
him by surprise; he is greater than any 
fate that may befall him; for, trusting in 
God, hji spirit soars above all sublunary 
things. —ZscHOKKE. 

CHRISTIAN.—A Happy 

Were I to adopt the figurative language 
of Bunyan, I might date this from the 
Land of Beulah, of which I have been 
for some weeks a happy inhabitant The 
celestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
have been upon me; its breezes fan me; 
its odours are wafted to me ; its sounds 
strike upon my ears; and its spirit is 
breathed into my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of death, which 
now appears but as an insignificant rill, 
that may be crossed at a single step, when¬ 
ever God shall give permission. The Sun 
of Righteousness has been gradually draw¬ 
ing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
brighter as He approached; and now He 
fills the whole hemisphere, pouring forth a 
flood of glory, in which I seem to float 
like an insect in the beams of the sun; 
exulting, yet almost trembling, while I gaze 
on this excessive brightness; and wondering 
with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a sinful worm.— 
Payson. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Life of a 

The moral intensity of the life of a 
sincere Christian is a more signal illustra¬ 
tion of the reality of the reign of Christ, 
than is the territorial range of the Christian 
empire.— Canon Liddon. 

CHRISTIAN.—The Safety of the 

Christian enjoyment is a very desirable 
experience; but Christian safety is infinitely 
preferable. Indeed our cnjo)rment is very 
questionable in its nature, if it does not rest 
upon the personal consciousness of our 
safety in Christ.—^D r. Davies. 

CHRISTIAN.—A Sincere 

A sincere Christian is like a massive 
vessel of gold, that keeps its own shape 
and figure at all times, m all places, and in 
all companies.—T. BROOKS. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Advent of 

It was not a gradual introduction, pro- 
gre.ssively ripcnecl; but it shot uji at once 


in all the blossom of unprecedented love^ 
liness—^in all the beauty and fertility of 
great and good fruit—in the midst of the 
surrounding blighted and moral desert It 
came into the world amid the gloom of 
human apostacy, like the sun bursting upon 
the darlmess of midnight. It presented 
itself in all the majesty of perfect manhood. 
—Gumming. 

CHRISTIANITY—a Life. 

Our claim for Christianity is this—that 
Christ our Lord and Master founded on 
earth a kingdom within which is to be 
found a life that is not to be found beyond 
its limits : a kingdom which is not *‘in 
words but in power,”—that is to say, is 
not produced by any words or ideas alone, 
however true or however beautiful, but by 
a power, a vital force peculiar to itself; 
and that this force is the indwelling life of 
Jesus Christ—^God and Mian. In a word, 
wc claim for Christianity that it is not a 
code of morals merely, nor a philosophy, 
nor a creed, nor a system of religious 
discipline ; but over and above all these it 
is a life, a new and real vital force in the 
world ; a life with its owm conditions of 
existence, its own laws of development, its 
own peculiar phenomena, as real and as 
distinct as those of any other form of life 
which science investigates and classifies, 
and that this life is in Christ; for “ this is 
our record, that God has given to us eternal 
life, and this- life is in Ilis Son.”— Bp. 
Magee. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Opponents of 

Formerly, all persons who rejected, or 
sought to invalidate, the statements of our 
Sacred Writers, used to profess themselves 
opponents of Christianity; but in these 
days, the same arguments—such as they are 
—are brought forward by persons profess¬ 
ing themselves Christians, and proaaiming 
their high veneration for the GospcL It 
is as if the assailants of some fortress should 
assume the gaib of its defenders, and thus 
obtain admission within its walls, that they 
might batter them more easily than from 
without.— Abp. Whately. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Propagators of 

Tlie propagators of Christianity had no 
need to be endowed with worldly authority 
or learning; for here was no body of men 
to be conducted, no civil government to be 
erected or administered. Had Jesus, on 
the contrary, made choice of the great and 
learned, it might be then objected that the 
Gospel had made its way by the aid of 
human power or sophistry. To preserve, 
therefore, it^ evidence unsullied, the meanest 
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and most illiterate of a barbarous people 
were made choice of for the instruments of 
God’s last great revelation to mankind, 
armed with no other power but of miracles, 
and with no other wisdom but of truth. 
St. Paul, who had fathomed the mysterious 
depths of divine wisdom, was so penetrated 
with the view of this last dispensation, that 
he breaks out into this triumphant ex¬ 
clamation:—“Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer of 
this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world?”— Bp. War- 
burton. 

CHRISTIANITY—Proved. 

All the consideration of my own mind, 
—^all the analysis I can make of it, proves 
the truth of Christianity. It so provides 
for all the wants of my soul! — Dr. 
Gordon. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Subsistence of 

The greatest miracle in the world is the 
subsistence of Christianity, and its con¬ 
tinued preservation as a religion.— Boling- 
broke. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Superiority of 

There is between Christianity and all 
other religions whatsoever, the distance of 
infinity.— Napoleon 1. 

CHRISTIANITY.—The Triumph of 

Few events tend more powerfully to 
impress the mind, as to the overwhelming 
power of the evidence attending true 
Christianity^ than the fact, that many who 
have sat down to read the Sacred Volume 
with the view of opposing it, have been 
compelled, by the force of conviction, 
cordially to embrace its truths. From many 
instances of this kind we select the follow¬ 
ing :—The effect which was wrought on the 
mind of the celebrated Gilbert West, by 
that particular evidence of our Lord’s resur¬ 
rection which was afforded to His apostles, 
was very remarkable. He and his friend 
Lord Lyttleton, both men of acknowledged 
talents, had imbibed the principles of in¬ 
fidelity from a superficial view of the 
Scriptures. Fully persuaded that the Bible 
was an imposture, they were determined to 
expose the cheat Mr. West chose the 
resurrection of Christ, and Lord Lyttleton 
the conversion of St. Paul, for the subject 
of hostile criticism. Both sat down to 
their respective tasks, full of prejudice, and 
a contempt for Christianity. The result of 
their separate attempts was truly extra¬ 
ordinary. They were both converted by 
their endeavours to overthrow the truth of 
Christianity. They came together, not, as 
they expected, to exult over an imposture 


exposed to ridicule, but to lament their own 
folly, and to congratulate each other on 
their joint conviction, that the Bible was 
the Word of God Their able inquiries 
have furnished two most valuable treatises 
in favour of revelation; one entitled “Ob¬ 
servations on the Conversion of St. Paul 
and the other, “ Observations on the Re¬ 
surrection of Christ.”— Biddulph. 

CHRISTMAS.—Joy at 

This is the time when the grey old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth ; 

When brows and eyes wear no disguise. 
But flush and gleam with truth ; 

Oh, then is the time when the soul exults. 
And seems nght heavenward turning ; 
When we love and bless the hands we press, 
When the Christmas log is burning I 

Cook. 

CHRISTMAS.—Re-Unions at 

How many families whose members have 
been dispersed and scattered, far and wide, 
in the restless stniggles of life, are then 
re-united, and meet once again in that 
happy state of companionship and mutual 
good-will which is a source of such pure 
and unalloyed delight, and one so incom¬ 
patible with the cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious belief of the most 
civilized nations, and the rude traditions of 
the roughest savages, alike number it among 
the first joys of a future condition of ex¬ 
istence provided for the blest and happy ! 
How many old recollections, and how 
many dormant sympathies, does Christmas 
time awaken I—Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS.—Sayinj^B about 
Some say—that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long; 

And then, they say—no spirit walks 
abroad ;— 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets 
strike; 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to 
charm ; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time I 
Shakespeare. 

CHRISTMAS-BOXES.—The Origin of 

It was anciently a custom to carry a box 
from door to door, for the collection of 
little presents at Chnstmas. In an old 
work entitled “The Athenian Oracle,” it 
is stated that, formerly, it was a custom for 
the monks to offer masses for the safety of 
all ships that went on long voyages, to each 
of which a little box was affixed (under the 
custody of the priest), into which the sailors 
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put money or other valuables, in order to 
secure the prayers of the Church. At 
Christmas these boxes were opened, and 
were thence called “ Christmas-boxes.” In 
order that no person, however indigent, 
should omit these presents, the poor were 
encouraged to beg ** box-money” of their 
richer neighbours, to enable them to add 
to the priest’s perquisites. The custom of 
“boxing” has been observed throughout 
England to the present day.—L oaring. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE.—Festivity on 

On Christmas-eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas-eve the mass was sung ; 

That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Tower laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride : 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose; 

The lord, underogating, snare 

The vulgar game of “ post and pair.” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

Sir W. Scott. 

CHRONOLOGY.—Two Kinds of 

Chronology is of two kinds : first—I'ime 
measurable by years ; and, secondly. Time 
measurable only by an ascertained order 
or succession of events. The one may be 
called—Time, absolute; the other—Time, 
relative. —Argyll. 

CHURCH.—Attendance at 

Some there are 
Who hold it meet to linger now at home. 
And some o’er fields and the wide hills to 
roam. 

And worship in the temple of the air; 
For me, not heedless of the lone address. 
Nor slack to meet my Maker on the 
height, 

By wood or living stream; yet not the 
less 

Seek I Plis presence in each social rite 
Of Ilis own temple: that He deigns to 
bless; 

There still He dwells, and that is His 
delight—B p. Mant. 

CHURCH.—An Established 

I was a sincere Churchman, because ex¬ 
pel ience had convinced me that uaifonnity 
KX» 


in the relimon of my country was a most 
desirable thing, because it was reasonable 
and just, that those who had neither house 
nor land, and who were the millions of a 
country, and performed all its useful labours, 
should have a Church, a church-yard, a 
minister of religion, and all religious ser¬ 
vices performed for them at the expense 
of those who did possess the houses and 
land. In a word, in the Church and its 
possessions I saw the patrimony of the 
working people, who had neither house nor 
land of their own private property. An Es¬ 
tablished Church—a Church Establishment 
on Christian principles—is this:—it provides 
an edifice sufficiently spacious for the assem¬ 
bling of the people of each parish ; it pro¬ 
vides a spot for the interment of the dead ; 
it provides a teacher of religion to officiate 
in the sacred edifice, to go to the houses of 
the inhabitants to ad minster comfort to the 
distressed, to counsel the wayward, to teach 
children their duty tov/ards God, their pa¬ 
rents, and their country (hence our parish 
schools), and particularly to initiate chil¬ 
dren in the first principles of religion and 
morality, and to cause them to “ communi¬ 
cate,” that IS, by an outward mark to 
become members of the Church o^ Christ. 
—COBBETT. 

CHURCH.—The First English 

Tlie first English Church was erected at 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, very early in 
the second century, and was formed of 
wicker-work: the first built of stone was 
atSL Piian, Cornwall.—E. Davies. 

CHURCH.—Forms in the 

They are valuable in their own place, 
and for their own purposes; frames, as they 
pe, to set the picture in ; caskets for truth’s 
jewels; dead poles, no doubt, yet useful 
to support living plants, and very beautiful 
when the bare stem is festooned with green 
leaves, and crowned with a head of flowers. 
—Dr. Guthrie. 

CHURCH.—A Magnificent 

How very grand it is, and wonderful, 

Never have I beheld a Church so splendid I 
Such columns, and such arches, and such 
windows, 

So many tombs and statues in the chapel I 

Longfellow. 

CHURCH.—Morals Upheld by the 

The Church is the sanctuary where the 
great principles of Christian morals, which 
elevate man above material interests, are 
upheld mtact— Napoleon III. 
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CHURCH.— Music in the 

If music is to be heard in one place more 
than another, it should certainly be in the 
temple consecrated to praise and prayer. 
But the music, while it moves, and thrills, 
and elevates, must be grave and seraphic— 
“ fit for a martyr to play, and an angel to 
hear.”— Dr. Davies. 

CHURCH.—The Pagan 

Her mysteries were the sanction, her 
temples the scene, and her priests the 
ministers of the grossest debaucheries.— 
Canon Liddon. 

CHURCH.—The Roman Catholic 

She may still exist in uiidiminished 
vigour, when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast soli¬ 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s.— Macaulay. 

CHURCH.—The Spire of a 

Thy best type, desire 

Of the sad heart,—the heaven-ascending 
spire !—Lytton. 

CHURCH.—The Sun Shining into the 
The solemn scene 

The sun, through storied panes, surveys 
with awe. 

And bashfully withholds each bolder beam. 

Smart. 

CHURCH.—The True 

The Church is a union of men arising 
from the fellowship of religious life ; a 
union essentially independent of, and differ¬ 
ing from, all other forms of human associa¬ 
tion. —Nean der. 

CHURCH.—The Way to View the 

The Church is not to be viewed in its 
appreciation of finery and ornamentation, 
in the magnificence of its worship, or in 
the gorgeousness of its priests, but in the 
faithful fulfilment of the task which it con¬ 
siders has been committed to it in this 
anxious age of the world.— Abp. Tait. 

CHURCH.—Worship in the 

Oh, prayer is good when many pour 
Their voices in one solemn tone; 

Conning their sacred lessons o’er, 

Or yielding thanlcs for mercies shown I 
’Tis good to see the auiet train 
Forget their worldly joy or care, 

While loud response and choral strain 
Re-echo in the house of prayer.—CooK. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

The union of Church and State is not to 
make the Church political, but the State 
religious. — Eldon. 

CHURCHES.—Episcopalian 

They are badges of ancient nobility on 
the nation’s breast.— Bp. Jeune. 

CHURCH-YARD.—The School-Boy in the 

Oft in the lone church-yard at night I’ve 
seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, chequ’ring 
through the trees, 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his 
hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 
And lightly tripping o’er the long Hal 
stones 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

K. Blair. 

CHURL.—The Courtesy of a 

His courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falsehood.—SiR P. Sidney. 

CHURL.—A Female 

A female churl is a kind of monstrosity, 
from which we turn with insufferable dis* 
gust,—J. A. James. 

CIPHERS.—No 

According to the philosophy of the 
Great Teacher—“ He that is not with Me 
IS against Me”—theie are no ciphers in 
the world. A man is either a saint or a 
sinner—a divine freeman or a vassal of 
Satan.—E. Davies. 

CIRCLE.—The Spread of a r 

As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 
The trembling surface by the motion 
stirr'd. 

Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating nngs 
advance. 

Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin 
dance.—P ope. 

CIRCUMSPECTION—a Duty. 

In a world like ours, crowded with evils 
which imperil the body, the mind, and the 
soul—the position, the character, and the 
peace of all, circumspection is a duty alike 
emphatic and universal.— Dr. Davies. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Man the Creature of 

To deny that man is, in a sense, the 
creature of circumstances, is equal to the 
denial that two and two make four: and to 
deny that man cannot make circumstances 
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is equal to alEimiiig that two and two make 
five.~J. Johnson. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.--The Will Framed 
to 

If you cannot frame >t)ur circumstances 
in accordance with your wishes, frame your 
will into harmony willi your circumstances. 
— Kruri irrus. 

CITIZENS.- The Ignorance of 

In cities, pcoi>lc arc brought up in total 
Ignorance of, and blamcable indifference for, 
country affams ; they can scarce distinguish 
flax from licmp, ^\heat from lyc, and neither 
fioin barley : eating, drinking, and dressing, 
are their qualifications; pastuies, copses, 
after-grass, iimiiig harvest, are Gothic woids 
to them. If to some of them you talk of 
weights, scales, measures, interest, and 
books of rates ; to others of aj^peals, peti¬ 
tions, decrees, and injunctions, they will 
pnek U]i their cars. They pretend to know 
the world, and, though it is more safe and 
commendable, are ignorant of Natuie, her 
beginnings, growths, gifts, and bounties. 
'I'his ignorance is often voluntary, and 
founded on the conceit they have of their 
own callings and professions.—L a Bru- 
YkRE. 

CITY.— The Beauty of an Old 

A brilliant morning shines on the old 
city. Its antiquities and rums aie siir- 
jiassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy 
gleaming in the sun, and the rich trees 
waving in the balmy air. Changes of 
glorious light from moving boughs, songs 
of birds, scents from gardens, woods, and 
fields—or, rather, from the one great gaideii 
of the whole cultivated island in its yield¬ 
ing time—penetrate into the catliedial, 
subdue its earthy odour, and preach the 
Resurrection and the Life. The cold stone 
tombs of centuries ago grow warm ; and 
flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble comers of the building, fluttering 
there like wings.— Dickens. 

CITY.—The Celestial 

When you survey the spacious firmament, 
and behold it hung with such resplendent 
bodies, think—^if the suburbs be so beau¬ 
tiful, what must the city be 1 What is the 
footstool He makes to the throne whereon 
He sits !—W. Secker. 

CITY.—Life in a 

The city lies, 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise, 
Whose state and wealth, the bii«*"ess, and 
the crowd, 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud; 
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And is, to him who rightly things esteems, 
No other in effect than what it seems ; 
Where, with like haste, through several 
ways they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone ; 
While luxury and wealth, like war and 
peace, 

Aie each the other’s ruin, and increase ; 

As livers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thencerc-conveys, tliere to lie lost again. 

Denham. 

CITY.—Morning in the 

Earth has not anything to show' inoie fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass 

'’y 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

The city now doth like a gaimcnt wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and 
temiiles lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All blight and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Never did sun more bcaulifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or 
hill, 

Ne’er saw T, never felt, a calm so deep I 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear Ciod ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that miglity heart is lying still. 

W. WuRDSlVORTH. 

CITY. —The Narrow Ways of a 

That constant pacing to and fro, that 
never-ending restlessness, that incessant 
tread of feet wearing the rough stones smooth 
and glassy—is it not a wonder how the 
dw'cllcrs m narrow ways can bear to hear 
it 1 'J’liink of a sick man, in such a place, 
lustening to the footsteps, and, in the midst 
of pain and weariness, obliged, despite 
liimsclf—as though it were a task he must 
perform— to detect the child’s step from the 
man’s, the slipshod beggar from die booted 
exquisite, the lounging from the busy, the 
dull heel of the sauntering outcast from the 
quick tread of an expectant pleasure-seeker 
—think of the hum (ind noise being always 
present to his senses, and of the stream of 
life that will not stop, pouring on, on, on, 
through all his restless dreams, as iif he 
were condemned to lie, dead, but conscious, 
in a noisy church-yard, and had no hope of 
rest for centuries to come I—DiCKENS. 

CITY.—The Wonders of a 

You call it life’s weaiy common, 

At the best but an idle fair, 

The market of man and woman,— 

But the choice of the race are there; 



CIVILITY. 


CLEANLINEBS. 


The wonders of life and gladness. 

All the wonders of hope and fear ; 

The wonders of death and sadness. 

All the wonders of time are there. 

BoNar. 

CIVILITY.—Benefit Derived from 

When Zachariah Fox, the great merchant 
of Liverpool, was asked by what means he 
contrived to realize so large a fortune as he 
possessed, his reply was—“ Friend, by one 
article alone, in which thou may’st deal too 
if thou pleasest—civility.”— Arvine. 

CIVILITY.—Insolent 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, 
if possible, more shocking than his rudeness 
could be.—C hesterfield. 

CIVILITY.—Sanctified 

Sanctified civility is a great ornament to 
Christiani ty.—B uck. 

CIVILIZATION.—The Advance of 

Civilization, like an immense stream, is 
carrying in its current—science, power, and 
wealth, and any effort to oppose it must be 
utterly defeated.— Chevalier. 

CIVILIZATION—Defined. 

Mankind's struggle upwards, in which 
millions are trampled to death, that thou¬ 
sands may mount on their bodies.— Mrs. 
Balfour. 

CIVILIZATION—Dependent upon Prin¬ 
ciples. 

Our manners, our civilization, and all 
the good things connected with manners 
and civilization, have, in this world of ours, 
dei)ended for ages upon two principles—I 
mean the spirit of a gentleman, and tlie 
spirit of religion.—^B urke. 

CLASSES.—The Higher 

lliese look like the workmanship of 
Heaven; 

This is the procelain clay of human kind. 
And therefore cast into &ese noble moulds. 

Dryden. 

CLASSES.—The Lower 

They that struggle with their wants. 
Short of the means of life, are clamorous, 
rude, 

To envy much addicted, 'gainst the rich 
Aiming their bitter sha^, and led away 
By the false glosses of their silly leaders. 

Euripides, 

CLASSES.—The Middle 

In the middle classes there is a measure 
of judgment fully equal to any demands we 


can make upon it,—a judgment not too 
fastidious from vanity, nor too insensible 
from ignorance; and he that can balance 
the centre, may not be fearful as to the two 
extremes. —Colton. 

CLASSICS.—The Advantages of the 

These studies afford nourishment to our 
youth, delight our old age, adorn prosperity, 
supply a refuge in adversity, are a constant 
.source of pleasure at home, and accompany 
us in our travels and retirements.— Cicero. 

CLASSICS.—The Superiority of the 

ITie two ancient languages are as mere 
inventions—as pieces of mechanism, incom¬ 
parably more beautiful than any of the 
modem languages of Europe : their mode 
of signifying time and case, by terminations, 
instead of auxiliary verbs and particles, 
would of itself stamp their superiority. 
Add to this, the copiousness of the Greek 
language, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony ©f its compounds; and there are 
quite sufficient leasons why the classics 
should be studied for the beauties of lan¬ 
guage. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem 
languages are dull, ill-contrived, and bar¬ 
barous.—S. Smith. 

CLASSICS.—A Taste for the 

The parent who is able to place his son 
above dependence, contributes more to his 
real happiness when he gives him a taste 
for the classics, and for studies which will 
exalt his nature, than when, by making him 
a trader without a gentleman's education, 
he affords him an opportunity of hereafter 
shining in the mean magnificence of wealth, 
unaccompanied with elegance and liberality. 
To possess a just taste for Virgil, and for 
the other fine writers whom the world has 
long admired; to be capable of feeling 
their beauties, with only the common com¬ 
forts and conveniences of life, willjconfer 
an elegance and dignity of mind, and 
will cause a finer pleasure than was 
ever known to a Crassus or a Clive.—^D r. 
Knox. 

I 

CLEANLINESS.—The Agreeableness of 

Cleanliness is the first mark of polite¬ 
ness ; it is agreeable to others, and is a 
very pleasant sensation to ourselves.— 
Todd. 

CLEANLINESS—Humimizing Influence 
of 

^ I have more than once expressed my con¬ 
viction—that the humanizi^ influence of 
habits of cleanliness has never been suffi¬ 
ciently acted on. A clean, fresh, and well- 
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CLEMENCY. 


CLIMBING. 


ordered house exercises over its inmates a 
moral no less than a physical influence, and 
has a direct tendency to make the members 
of a family sober, peaceable, and conside¬ 
rate of the feelings and happiness of each 
other ; nor is it difficult to trace a connec¬ 
tion between habitual feelings of this sort 
and the formation of habits of respect for 
jiroperty, for the laws in general, and even 
for those higher duties and obligations the 
observance of which no laws can enforce.— 
Dr. S. Smith. 

CLEMENCY—Defined. 

A magnificent pardon.—M rs. Balfour. 
CLEMENCY.—Royal 

Clemency is one of the brightest diamonds 
in the crown of majesty.—W. Secker, 

CLERGYMAN.—The Country 
A man he was to all the country dear; 

And ])ass»ing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Goldsmith. 

CLERGYMAN.—The Hospitable Home of 
the 

His house was known to all the vagrant 
train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
])ain : 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer 
proud. 

Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims 
allow’d ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night 
away;— 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow 
done. 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how 
fields weie won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man 
leam'd to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Goldsmith. 

CLERGYMAN.—The Influence of a 

At Church, with meek and unaffected 
grace. 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray : 

The service past, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran ; 
E’en children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good 
man’s smile.— Goldsmith. 
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CLERGYMAN.—The Life of a 

The life of a conscientious clergyman is 
not easy. I have always considered a 
clergyman as the father of a larger family 
than he is able to maintain. X would 
rather have Chancery suits upon my hands 
than the cure of souls. I do not envy a 
clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy 
life.— Dr. Johnson. 

CLERGYMEN—in Relation to this World. 

Clergymen consider this world only as 
a diligence in which they can travel to 
another.— Napoleon I. 

CLEVERNESS.—The Concealment of 

It is great cleverness to know how to 
conceal our cleverness.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

CLIFF.—A Tall 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm, 

Though round its breast the 1 oiling clouds 
are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Goldsmith. 

CLIMATE.—The Change of 

Since the flood, or for the last tw'o 
thousand years, the change of climate has 
been imperceptible.— Dr. Brewer. 

CLIMATE.—The Effect of 

Men are very much in disposition and 
feelings aecoiding to the nature of the 
country which they inhabit.—PoLYBlUS. 

CLIMB.—The Fear to 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 
If tliy mind fail thee, do not climb at all. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

CLIMBING.—The End of 

That bold youth who climbed up the 
Natural Bridge in Virginia, and carved his 
name higher than any other, found, when 
he had done so, that it was impossible for 
him to descend, and that his only alter¬ 
native was to go on and scale the height, 
and find safety at the top. Thus it is with 
all climbing in this life. There is no going 
down. It is climbing or falling. Every 
upward step makes another needful; an^ 
so we must go on until we reach heaven, 
the summit of the aspirations of time.— 
H. W. Beecher. 



CLOCK 


COACH. 


CLOCK.—The Old Hall 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat, 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all— 

** Forever—never ' 

Never—forever I ’* 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs alas ! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass— 

“ Forever—never ! 

Never—forever 1 ”—Longfellow. 

CLOCK.—The Strikine of the Church 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve: 

Lovers to bed ; *tis almost fairy time. 

SlIAKSPKARE. 

CLOCK-MAKING.—The History of 
Various machines were doubtless em¬ 
ployed, at a very remote date, for the 
purpose of measuring time, but the most 
ancient clock made upon principles similar 
to the clocks of the present day, was con¬ 
structed by Henry de Wyck, a German 
artist, in 1364, and placed by him in the 
tower of the palace of Charles V., of 
France. It struck the hours, but did not 
record so small a portion of time as minutes. 
Clock-makers were first introduced into 
England in 1368, when Edward III. 
granted a license to three of these artists 
to come over from Delft, in Holland, and 
practise their occupation in this country. 
The earliest portable clock of which any 
account has been given, is one dated 1525, 
made by Jacob Lech, of Prague. The 
oldest English clock extant is said to be 
one in a turret of Hampton Court Palace, 
constructed in the year 1540, by a maker 
■whose initials are N. O. — Loaring. 

CLOTHES.—The Consequence of 

Through tattered clothes small vices do 
appear: 

Robes and furred gowns hide all Plate 
sin with gold. 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce 
it.—S hakspeare. 

CLOTHES.—Necessity for 

Clothes are for necessity : warm clothes, 
for health ,* cleanly, for decency; lasting, 
for thrift ; and rich, for magnificence.— 
Dr. Fuller* 


CLOUD.—A Solitary 

Lone as a solitary cloud,— 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear. 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 

Byron. 

CLOUDLET.—The Sailing of a 

A cloudlet—like a silver swan it sailed 
The deeps of air.—P. J. Bailey. 

CLOUDLETS.—The Semblance of 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 

Bloomfield. 

CLOUDS.—The Appearances of the 

Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour, something like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon it that nod unto the world. 
And mock our eyes with air. 

Shakspeare. 

CLOUDS.—The Formation of the 

The clouds are, for the most part, pro¬ 
duced by certain volumes of the air charged 
with invisible vapour, coming in contact 
with a current colder than themselves, 
whereby their vapour is condensed into 
visible cloud.—D r. Brewer. 

CLOUDS.—The Use of the 

The clouds are of themselves of essential 
use both to animal and vegetable life. 
They moderate the heat of the sun, and 
check the escape of heat from the surface 
of the earth.— Dr. Brewer. 

CLOWN.—A Description of the 

The clown, the child of nature, without 
guile. 

Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures.— Cowper. 

CLOWN.—Laughter provoked by a 

The clown shall make those laugh whose 
lungs are tickled o* the sere.—S hakspeare. 

COACH.—The Old Stage 

It was a charming evening; mild and 
bright The four greys skimmed along as 
if they liked it quite as well as the traveller 
did; the bugle was in as high spirits as 
the gre)^ ; the coachman chimed in some¬ 
times with his voice; the wheels hummed 
cheerfully in unison ; the brass-work on the 
harness was an orchestra of little bells ; and 
thus as they went clinking, jingling, 
rattling smoothly on, the whole conccra, 
los 



COACHMAN AND GUARD. 


COFFEE. 


ifom the buckles of the leaders* coupling- 
reins to the handle of the hind boot, was 
one great instrument of music 1 — Dickens. 

COACHMAN AND GUARD.—The 

Of all the drivers that ever flourished a 
^vhip professionally, that coachman might 
iiave been elected emperor. He didn’t 
handle his gloves like another man, but 
])Ut them on—even when he was standing 
on the pavement, quite detached from the 
coach—as if the four greys were, somehow 
or other, at the end of the fingers. It was the 
same with liis hat. He did things with 
liis hat which nothing but an unlimited 
knowledge of horses and the wildest free¬ 
dom of the road could ever have made him 
perfect in. Valuable little parcels were 
brought to him with particular instructions; 
and he pitched them into his hat, and stuck 
it on again, as if the laws of gravity did 
not admit of such an event as its being 
knocked off or blown off, and nothing like 
an accident could befall it. The guard too! 
Seventy breezy miles a day were written 
in his very whiskers. IIis manners were a 
ranter ; his conversation a round trot. He 
was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike- 
road ; he was all pace. A waggon couldn’t 
have moved slowly with that guard and his 
key-bugle on the top of it.— Dickens. 

COAL—Abundantly Distributed. 

Happily for mankind this most useful 
mineral is very abundantly distributed over 
the world, though limited in its occurrence 
to those regions where the limestone of the 
(thence called) carboniferous series and 
their associated beds crop out to the sur¬ 
face or underlie other superficial beds at 
accessible depths. Coal is generally depo¬ 
sited in “coal basins,” or great concave 
depressions of the strata, partly owing, no 
doubt, to the general curve of the ocean- 
beds in which the deposit was formed, but 
much more to their being broken up and 
dislocated by lateral upheavals, so that the 
parts no longer correspond—a circumstance 
extremely favourable to their working, since 
tlie mat inclination which the beds assume 
wotdd otherwise carry them down beyond 
the reach of the miner, were it not that 
their broken edges are thus brought up 
again and made to out-crop on the surface. 
—IIerschel. 

COAL.—The Origin and Formation of 

Coal is nothing else than ferns, mosses, 
and sea-wceds, pertrified beneath the sur¬ 
face of water in the absence of air. There 
are no less than eight hundred and fifty 
different species of plants petrified into coal, 
of which two hundred and fifty at least 
are gigantic ferns.—D r. Bkewek. 
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COAL.—The Power of 

Every basket is power and civilization. 
For coal is a portable climate. It carries 
the heat of the tropics to Labrador and the 
polar circle ; and it is the means of trans¬ 
porting itself whithersoever it is wanted. 
Watt and Stephenson whispered in llic ear 
of mankind their secret, that a half ounce 
of coal will draiv two tons a mile^ and coal 
carries coal, by rail and by boat, to make 
Canada as warm as Calcutta, and with its 
comforts bring its industrial power.—E me®^ 
SON. 

COALS—Described. 

Dark things brought to lii^ht.— Mrs. 
Balfour. 

Black diamonds.—E merson. 
COAST-GUARDS—Described. 

A steady, trusty, well-conditioned, well- 
conducted set of men, with no misgiving 
about looking you full in the face, and with 
a quiet, thorough-going way of passing 
along to their duty at night, carrying huge 
sou’-wester clothing in reserve, that is 
fraught with all good prepossession. — 
Dickens. 

COCK.—The Crowing of the 

llie cock, that is the trumpet of the mom. 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding 
throat 

Awake the god of day.—S hakspeare. 

COCK.—The Salutation of the 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn.— 
Shakspeare. 

COFFEE.—The Introduction of 

While the honour of introducing tea may 
be disputed between the English and the 
Dutch, that of coffee remains between the 
English and the French; yet an Jtalian 
intended to have occupied the place of 
honour. That admirable traveller, Pietro 
della Valle, writing from Constantinople in 
1615, to a Roman, his fellow-countryman, 
informs him that he should teach Europe 
in what manner the Turks took what he 
called “ Cahu^,” or, as the word is written 
in an Arabic and English pamphlet, printed 
at Oxford in 1659, “ On the nature of the 
drink Kauhi or coffee,” As this celebrated 
traveller lived in 1652, it may excite sur¬ 
prise that the first cup of coffee was not 
drank at Rome. Our own Purchas, at the 
time that Valle wrote, was also a “Pilgrim,” 
and well knew what was “ coffee^' which 
“ they drank as hot as they can endure it; 
it IS as black as soot, and not much nnlik^ 



COLD. 


COMFORTS, 


it; good, they say, for digestion and mirth.” 
—I. Disraeli. 

COLD.—Bitingly 

The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold ; 

It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Shakspeare. 

COLLEGE.— Success at 

I was very anxious as to my place in the 
list, and, at the same time, rather confident. 
Perhaps m^ confidence bordered on pre¬ 
sumption ; if so, it was deservedly punished. 
As soon as I caught sight of the list hang¬ 
ing in the Senate house, I raised my eyes 
to the topmost name. That name was not 
mine. I confess that 1 felt the chill of 
disappointment The second name was 
not my name, nor yet the third, nor yet the 
fourth. My disappointment was great. 
When I read the fifth name, I said—“ I 
am sure I beat that man.” I again looked 
at the top of the list; the nail had been 
driven through my name, and 1 was 
“ Senior Wrangier.”— Pollock. 

COLLEGES.—The Endowments of 

All our magnificent endowments of col¬ 
leges are cironeous j and, at best, more 
fiequently enrich the prudent than reward 
the ingenious.— Goldsmith, 

COMBAT.—Rash 

Rash combat often immortalizes man ; if 
he should fall, he is renowned in song.— 
Goethe. 

COMBATANT.—A Brave 

It is the pait of a brave combatant to be 
wounded, and yet to overcome.—I gna* 

ITUS. 

COMBATIVENESS—Aroused. 

There is something of combativeness in 
me which prevents the whole vigour being 
dravm out, except when I have an antago- 
nist to deal with, a falsehood to quell, or a 
wrong to avenge. Never till then does my 
mind feel quite alive. Could I havj. chosen 
my own period of tlie world to have lived 
in, and my own t)rpe of life, it should be 
the feudal ages, and the life of a Cid—the 
redresser of wrongs.— F. W. Robertson. 

COMET.—The Character of a 

A comet is a bastard among planets, — 
a haughty and proud star, engrossing the 
whole element, and carrying itself as if 
it were there alone.— Luther. 


COMET.—Tidings Brought by a 

As when a comet far and wide descried, 

In scorn of Phoebus 'midst bright heaven 
doth shine, 

And tidings sad of death and mischief 
brings 

To mighty lords, to monarchs and to kings. 

Tasso. 

COMETS.—The Matter of 

So attenuated is the matter of comets, 
that, if condensed into a solid body, tlie 
largest might probably be packed into a 
ship’s hold.—L eitcii. 

COMETS.—The Speed of 

Comets rush foith from the starting-post 
of the sun with the speed of lightning; but 
they soon slacken their pace as if to feel 
their way ; and, by the time they reach the 
end of their journey, a child trundling a 
hoop would be more than a match for them 
in speed.—L eitcii. 

COMFORT—before Grandeur. 

For the enjoyment of real personal com¬ 
fort, I would rather, infinitely rather, be 
the occupant of the poorest hut, with its 
homeliest fare, in the coldest and bleakest 
cleft that flanks the sides of the Shihallion 
or Pen Nevis, than be the possessor of the 
stateliest palace, with its royal appurte¬ 
nances, in the plains of Bengal.— Dr. 
Duff. 

COMFORT.—The Influence of 

Comfort, like the golden sun, 
Dispels the sullen shade with her sweet in¬ 
fluence, 

And cheers the melancholy house of care. 

Rowk. 

COMFORT—^too Late. 

That comfort comes too late; 

*Tis like a pardon after execution. 

Shakspeare. 

COMFORT.—The Scholar’s 

I have taken much pains to know every¬ 
thing that was esteemed worth knowing 
amongst men; but with all my disquisi¬ 
tions and reading, nothing now remains 
with me to comfort me, at the close of life, 
but this passage of St. Paul—“It is a 
faitliful saying, and worthy of all accepta¬ 
tion, that Christ Tesus came into the world 
to save sinners; ” to this I cleave, and 
herein I find rest.— Selden. 

COMFORTS.—Creature 

Creature comforts are like the soft morn¬ 
ing dews which, while they water Ac 
branches of the tree, leave the roots diy.— 
W. Secker. 
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COMMANDER. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


COMMANDER.—-A Brave 

His creed is that no man should attempt 
to enter the army who is not ready at any 
moment to die for the throne of his sove¬ 
reign and the weal of his country. His 
conditions are—^victory and peace, or a 
warrior^s death. With such principles as 
these, no marvel that he wins the hardy 
hearts of his soldiers, nor that they are 
ready and eager to follow him either to 
victory or to death.— Dr. Davies, 

COMMANDER.—The End of a 

When peace folds him up, his silver head 
should lean near the golden sceptre, and he 
should die in the prince’s bosom.— Over¬ 
bury. 

COMMANDING.—The Right of 

The nght of commanding is no longer an 
advantage transmitted by nature like an in- 
hcritaiieo ; it is the fruit of labours, the 
price of courage.—V oltaire. 

COMMENTARIES.—The Failure of 

Rica, having been to visit the library of 
a French convent, writes thus to his friend 
in Persia, concerning what had passed :— 
“Father,” said I to the librarian, “what 
are these huge volumes which fill the whole 
side of the library?” “These,” .said he, 
“ are the interpreters of the Scriptures.” 
“ There is a prodigious number of them,” 
replied I; “ the Scriptures must have been 
very dark formerly, and be very clear at 
piesent. Do there remain still any doubts ? 
Are there now any points contested?” 
“Are there I ” answered he with surprise, 
“ are there I There are almost as many as 
there are lines.” “You astonish me,” said 
I ; “ what then have all these authors being 
doing?” “These authors,” returned he, 
“never searched the Scriptures for what 
ought to be believed, but for what they 
did believe tliemsclves. They did not con¬ 
sider them as a book wherein were con¬ 
tained the doctrines which they ought to 
receive, but as a work which might be made 
to authorize their own ideas.”— Arvine. 

COMMENTATOR.—The Object of a 

The commentator’s professed object is 
to explain, to illustrate, to enforce the doc¬ 
trines claimed as true.—P rof. Whewell. 

COMMERCE—Looks to Agriculture. 

She may well be termed the younger 
sister, for, in all emergencies, she looks to 
agriculture both for defence and for supply. 
—Colton. 

COMMERCE.—The Origin of 

The origin of commerce must have been 
nearly coeval with the world. As pasturage 
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and agricultural were the only employments 
of the first inhabitants, so cattle, flocks, 
and the fruits of the earth were the only 
objects of the first commerce, or that 
species of it called barter.—K itto. 

COMMERCE.—Pleasure Derived from 

It is a mistaken notion, that a va.st deal 
of money is brought into a nation by trade. 
It is not so. Commodities come from 
commodities; but trade produces no capital 
accession of wealth. However, though 
there should be little profit in money, there 
is a considerable profit in pleasure, as it 
gives to one nation the productions of 
another ; as we have wines and fruits, and 
many other foreign articles, brought to us. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

COMMERCE.—The Precariousness of 

Commerce flourishes by circumstances,j 
precarious, contingent, transitory, almost 
liable to change as the winds and waves 
that waft it to our shores.— Colton. 

COMMERCE.—The Triumph of 

Commerce defies every wind, outrides 
every tempest, and invades every zone.—‘ 
Bancroft. 

COMMISERATION.—The Objects of 

We should commiserate those whd 
groan beneath the weight of age, disease 
or want.— Denham. 

COMMONALTY.—The Degrees and 
Morality of the 

The commonalty, like the nobility, arc 
divided into several degrees. When they 
are virtuous and loyal, religion and the 
state are alike in peace ; but when de¬ 
praved, they are the teeming source of all 
moral and political disorder.— Black- 
STUNE. 

COMMONPLACE.—The Advantage of 
being 

Be commonplace and creeping, and 
everything is within your reach.— Beau¬ 
marchais. 

COMMONS.—The Inactivity of the 

The Commons, faithful to their system^ 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity. 
—Mackintosh. 

COMMONWEALTH.—The Best 

That is the best Commonwealth which 
shows the way to a most virtuous and happy 
life. — Aristotle. 

COMMONWEALTH.—The Happiness of a 
Tliis is the true happiness of a Common¬ 
wealth—to love God, and be beloved of 
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God;—to acknowledge Him their King 
and themsdves His people.— St. Augus¬ 
tine. 

COM MOTION .—Popular 

Pcmular commotion is always to be 
dreaded, because bad men always arise to 
mislead its efforts. How desirable it is that 
it may be prevented, by conciliatory mea¬ 
sures, by timely concession of rights, by 
icdress of grievances, by reformation of 
abuses, by convincing mankind that govern¬ 
ment have no other object than faithfully 
to promote the comfort and security of 
individuals, without sacrificing the solid 
happiness of living men to national glory, 
or royal magnificence !— Dr. Knox. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—The Way to have 

We should have all our communications 
Kvdth men as in the presence of God, and 
with God as in the presence of men.— 
Colton. 

COMMUNION.—The Impotency of 

Bare communion with a good Church can 
never alone make a good man.— Dr. 
South. 

COMMUNION.—Sacramental 

Especially in acts of sacramental com¬ 
munion with his Lord does the Christian 
gather up and consecrate the powers of his 
life-long communion with Heaven. Then 
it is that he has most vivid impressions of 
the nearness of God to his soul, a most 
comfortable assurance of strength for his 
need. -Bp. Mackarness. 

companion.—A Wise, Communicative 

In his company you learn how trees have 
tongues, sermons are found in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and good in every¬ 
thing. To him a blade of grass is a volume 
—a handful of simple flowers a library. A 
wise, commumcative companion is a price¬ 
less treasure, not to be compared with 
rubies, precious stones, or indeed anything 
that this world has to offer.— J. Johnson. 

companion.—T he Worth of a 

A companion that is cheerful, and free 
from swearing or scurrilous discourse, is 
worth gold. 'Tis the company, and not the 
charge, that makes the feast.— Walton. 

COMPANIONS—for Conversation. 

If I were to choose the people with whom 
I would spend my hours of conversation, 
they should be certainly such as laboured no 
farther than to make themselves readily 
and clearly apprehended, and would have 
patience and curiosity to understand me. 


To have good sense, and ability to express 
it, are the most essential and necessary 
qualities in companions. When thoughts 
rise in us fit to utter among familiar friends, 
there needs but very little care in clothing 
them.— Steele. 

COMPANY.-Bad 

If thou art cast into bad company, like 
Hercules thou must sleep with thy club in 
thine hand, and stand on thy guard. Though 
with them, be not of them.— Dr. Fuller 

COMPANY.—Circumspect in the Choice of 

Be very circumspect in the choice of thy 
company. In the society of thine equals 
thou shalt enjoy more pleasure ; in the 
society of thy superiors thou shalt find more 
profit. To be the best in the company is 
the way to grow worse ; the best means to 
grow better is to be the worst there.— J, 
Quarles. 

COMPANY.-—The Contagious Influence of 

It is certain that either wise bearing or 
ignorant carnage is caught, as men lake 
diseases, one of another; therefore, let men 
take heed of their company. — Shak- 
SPEARE. 

COMPANY.—Good 

That is good company where wisdom, 
and truth, and love prevail.—E. Davies, 

COMPANY.—The Love of 

The love of company and of social 
pleasures is indeed quite natural, and is 
attended with some of the sweetest satis¬ 
factions of human life; but, like every 
other love, when it proceeds beyond the 
limits of moderation, it ceases to produce 
its natural effect, and terminates in dis¬ 
gustful satiety.— Dr. Knox. 

COMPARISON.—Good and Evil Esti¬ 
mated by 

If we rightlv estimate what we call good 
and evil, we snail find it lies much in com¬ 
parison.—L ocke. 

COMPARISONS.—The Nature of 

All comparisons are odious. — Cer¬ 
vantes. 

COMPASS.—The Discovery of the 

He that first discovered the use of the 
compass, did more for the supplying and 
increase of useful commodities than those 
who built workhouses.—L ocke. 

COM PASSION—Defined. 

Compassion, among men, is that me¬ 
chanical emotion which is product in 
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them by the sight of distressed objects.— 
Saurin. 

COMPASSION.—The Dew of 

The dew of compassion is a tear. 

Byron. 

COMPENSATION.—The Principle of 

The prinov^le of compensation runs 
through the works of GocL In the phy¬ 
sical and intellectual world this is observ¬ 
able ; and so also in morals i the stronger 
virtues are seldom found without an alloy 
of austerity, and the softer are nearly allied 
to weakness.— Bowdler. 

CO M PET EN CY—Defined. 

It is “the golden mean ” between posi¬ 
tive want and needless abundance.— Dr. 
Davies. 

COMPETENCY.—Need respecting 

That which is competency for one man is 
not enough for another, no more than that 
which will keep one man warm will keep 
another man warm. One man can go in 
doublet and hose, when another man can¬ 
not be without a cloak, and yet have no 
more clothes than is necessary for him. 
—Selden. 

COMPLAINING.—The Foolishness of 

We do not wisely when we vent com¬ 
plaint and censure. Human nature is more 
sensible of smart in suffering than of plea¬ 
sure in rejoicing, and the present endurances 
easily take up our thoughts. We cry out 
for a little pain, when we do but smile for a 
great deal of contentment.— Feltham. 

COMPLAINT.—Needless 

If thou dost complain tliat there shall be 
a time in which thou shalt not be, why dost 
thou not also grieve that there was a time 
in which thou wast not, and so that thou 
ai e not as old as that enlivening planet of 
time? For not to have been a thousand 
years before this moment, is as much to be 
deplored as not to live a thousand after it, 
the effect of them both being one. That 
will be after us which, long, long before we 
were, was. Our children’s children have 
that same reason to murmur that they were 
not young men in our days, which we 
have to complain that we shall not be old 
in theirs. The violets have their time, 
though they impurple not the winter, and 
the roses keep their season, though they 
disclose not their beauty in the spring.— 
W. Drummond. 

COMPLAINTS.—Heartless 

Tliese end in nothing, and are among our 
greatest sins.— J, II. Evans. 
no 


COMPLAISANCE.—Advantages Derived 
from 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, and an inferior accept¬ 
able. It smooths distinctions, sweetens 
conversation, and makes every one in the 
company pleased with himself. It pro¬ 
duces good nature and mutual benevolence, 
encourages the timorous, soothes the tur¬ 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and distin¬ 
guishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages.— Addison. 

COMPLIMENT.—The Definition of a 
A compliment is praise delivered in some 
unexpected and beautiful form. It may 
be mere intimation, a graceful comparison, 
an illusion, or an inference made or implied 
It is praise crystallized.— H. W. Beecher. 

COMPLIMENTARY.—To be 

To be complimentary is to be more than 
polite.— Friswell. 

COMPLIMENTS—of Civility. 

Nothing costs less nor is cheaper than 
compliments of civility.—C ervantes. 

COMPLIMENTS.—No Dependence on 
Nobody depends on them ; so there is no 
hurt in them ; you return them in the same 
manner you recei\e them ; yet it is best to 
make as few as one can.—G ethin. 

COMPORTMENT.—Advice respecting 

Be wondrous wary of your comportment. 
Get a good name, and be very tender of it 
afterward; for ’tis like the Venice-glass, 
quickly cracked, never to be mended, though 
patched it might be.— Howell. 

COMPOSITION.—The Right Method of 
Never be in haste in writing; 

Let that thou utterest be of nature’s flow, 
Not art’s ; a fountain’s, not a pump’s. But 
once 

Begun, work thou all things into thy work; 
And set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing it day and night: 

And leave the stamp of thine o^soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay: 
The theme shall start and struggle in thy 
breast, 

Like to a spirit in its tomb at rising. 
Rending the stones, and crying—Resurrec¬ 
tion.—P. J. Bailey. 

COMPOSITION.—Simplicity in Style of 
Food that gives the liveliest pleasure on 
the first taste, frequently dls^ts on repe- 
tition; and those things which please the 
palate without satiety, are such as agitate 
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but moderately, and perhaps originally caused 
a disagreeable sensation. Mental food is 
also found by experience to nourish^ most, 
and delight the longest, when it is not lus¬ 
ciously sweet. Profuse ornament and un¬ 
necessary graces, though they may transport 
the reader on a first perusal, commonly 
occasion a kind of intellectual surfeit which 
prevents a second.— Dr. Knox. 

COMPOSITIONS.—Laboured 
They smell of the oil and lamp.— Mon¬ 
taigne. 

COMPULSION.—No Reason given on 
If reasons were as plentiful as black¬ 
berries, I would give no man a reason on 
compulsion—S hakspeark. 

COMPULSION.—Religion Contrary to 

Religion is inconsistent with all compul¬ 
sion.—A BP. Sharp. 

CONCEALMENT.—The Effect of 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. 

Shakspeare. 

CONCEIT—Natural. 

Conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds as a centre is to a circle.— 
W. Holmes. 

CONCEIT—Needless and Detrimental. 

An assumption, which is to nature what 
paint is to beauty, not only needless, but a 
detriment to that which is meant to im¬ 
prove.—P ope. 

CONCEIT.—A Specimen of 

One who entertains a high opinion of his 
own abilities.—D r. Webster. 

CONCEPTION,—The Business of 

The business of conception is to present 
us with an exact transcript of what we 
have felt or perceived,— Dr. Stewart. 

CONCEPTION.—Vivid 
The power of vivid conception is impor¬ 
tant to the poet; for the mind works from 
the stock of its conceptions, not from its 
immediate perceptions;—^but it is still 
more important to the painter, who can 
only become a mere copyist, if his con¬ 
ceptions are faint or confused. Propriety 
of description, and appropriateness and 
copiousness in the use of lan^age, depend, 
in great measure, upon the vigour of the 
faculty of conception.— I. Taylor. 

CONCILIATION.—The Wisdom of 

When it is impossible to subdue an antago¬ 
nist by force of reason, the only alternative 


is—to have recourse to conciliation. This 
Is the highest wisdom; for by kindness and 
accomme^tion many a foe mis been altoge¬ 
ther conquered, and many a bitter enemy 
transformed into a real friend.—E. Davies. 

CONDEMNATION.—An Unjust 

An unjust condemnation makes a murder 
of the execution.— Bp. Brough. 

CONDEMNED.—All must not be 

And shall we all condemn, and all distrust. 
Because some men are false, and some 
unjust ?—Norton. 

CONDESCENSION—Betraying into 
Absurdity. 

There is nothing more likely to betray a 
man into absurdity than condescension, 
when he seems to suppose his understand¬ 
ing too powerful for his company.—D r. 
Johnson. 

CONDESCENSION—Defined. 

Condescension is that species of benevo¬ 
lence which designedly waves the supposed 
advantages of birth, title, or station, in or¬ 
der to accommodate ourselves to the state 
of an inferior, and diminish that restraint 
which the apparent distance is calculated 
to produce in him.—B uck, 

CONDITION.—Absoluteness of 

There is nothing that can raise a man to 
that generous absoluteness of condition as 
neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend 
meanly, but that which gives him that 
happiness within himself for which men 
depend upon others.—D r. South. 

CONDITION.—A Middle 

I have discovered a middle condition 
between being and not being, namely, 
becoming. 1 am becoming what I am 
not; and when I shall cease to be, then I 
shall be.—B ucholtzer. 

CONDUCT—Exemplary and Indispens¬ 
able. 

My extreme youth when I took command 
of tlie army of Italy, made it necessary for 
me to evince great reserve of manners, and 
the utmost severity of morals. This was 
indispensable to enable me to sustain 
authority over men so greatly superior in 
age and experience. 1 pursued a line of 
conduct in the highest degree irreproachable 
and exemplary. In spotless morality 1 was 
a Cato, and must have appeared as such. 
1 was a philosopher and a sage. My 
supremacy could be retained only by 
proving myself a better man than any 
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Other man in the army. Had I yielded 
CO human weaknesses 1 should have lost 
my power.— Napoleon I, 

CONDUCT.—Fiendish 

There is nothing in this world so 
fiendish as the conduct of a mean man 
when he has the power to revenge himself 
upon a noble one in adversity.—II. W. 
Beecher. 

CONDUCT.—Public 

There is only one principle of public 
conduct — Do what you think rights and 
take place and p(nver a<: an accidents Upon 
any other plan, office is shabbiness, labour, 
and sorrow.— S. Smith. 

CONFESSION.—A Humbling 

I die before my time ; and my body will 
be given back to the earth, to become the 
food of worms. Such is the fate which 
so soon awaits the great Napoleon!— 
Napoleon I. 

CONFESSION.—The Result of 

It is related of St. John the Kvangelist, 
that he was once set upon by a company 
of thieves, amongst whom was a young 
man, their captain. To him St. John 
applied himself by way of counsel and 
advice, which took so good effect, that he 
was converted, and went to all his fellow 
thieves, and besought them in the name of 
Jesus Christ, to walk no longer in their 
wicked ways. He told them that he was 
troubled in conscience for his former 
wicked life, and earnestly entreated them, 
as they valued the welfare of their own 
souls, to leave off their old courses. The 
counsel was good and well taken, so that 
many of them became converts. Thus one 
sinner’s confession of his faults proved the 
conversion of the others.—B ogatzky. 

CONFIDENCE.—A Divinely-Begotten 

Let one but have this confidence, and 
then he will not put on the strong armour 
of Saul, nor be afraid of the flashing spear 
of Goliath; he needs only the sling and the 
stone.— Dr. Davies. 

CONFIDENCE.—Inspiration Imparted by 

Confidence imparts a wondrous inspira¬ 
tion to its possessor. It bears him on m 
security, either to meet no danger, or to 
find matter of glorious trial—M ilton. 

CONFIDENCE.—Pleasure Given by 

Confidence always gives pleasure to the 
man in whom it is placed - Iji Roche¬ 
foucauld. 
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CONFIDENCE.—Trust Building on 

Society is built upon trust, and trust 
upon confidence of one another’s integrity. 
—Dr. South. 

CONFIRMATION.—The Rite of 

Those who are confirmed do not undeiv 
take any new engagements, but ratify and 
adopt and take upon themselves, by an act 
of deliberate choice and open profession, 
after mature reflection and instruction, 
their baptismal responsibilities, attaching, 
as it were, a seal to them, and acknow¬ 
ledging them to be their own act and deed, 
and confessing themselves to have been 
already bound to believe and to do all those 
things which their godfathers and god¬ 
mothers undertook for them when they, by 
reason of their tender age, could not enter 
into any covenant engagement for them¬ 
selves—“ to renounce the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
fle.sh, to believe all the Articles of the 
Christian faith, and to keep God’s holy 
will and commandments, and walk in tlie 
same all the days of their life.” Confir¬ 
mation is not like Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, a sacrament, as it wjis not in¬ 
stituted by Christ Himself. It is simply a 
sacred ceremonial ordinance, not of express 
or directly recorded apostolical injunction 
or pieccpt, but appointed by the authority 
of the Church, as the spiritual mother of 
all those who have been baptized, in imi¬ 
tation of the practice of the Apostles, of 
whom we read in Acts viii. 14-17, and xix. 
5, 6, that they laid their hands on those who 
had been previously baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.— Dean Bagot. 

CONFUSED.—Greatly 

I am so confused by all this, as if a 
mill-wheel were turning round in my head. 
—Goethe. 

CONFU SION—Defined. 

Confusion is the earnest of heU!— 
Powerscourt, 

CONFUSION.—General 

A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confusion. 

Milton. 

CONGRATULATIONS.—The Character of 

Congratulations necessarily and exclu¬ 
sively refer to matters of the most pleasant 
kind. Hence they are always well-receiv¬ 
ed and generally believed; and should 
therefore be sincere and emphatic. — E. 
Davies 
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CONJECTURE.—Good and Idle 
Conjecture, as to things useful, is good ; 
but conjecture as to what it would be use¬ 
less to know, is very idle.— Dr. Johnson. 

CONJECTURE.—The Uncertainty of 

It is evidently in the nature of conjecture 
to be uncertain.—C halmers. 

CONQUER.— Determined to 

Is there one whom difficulties dishearten 
—who bends to the storm? He will do 
little. Is there one who ivill conquer? 
That kind of man never fails.— Hunter. 

CONQUER.—Two Ways to 

To conquer by the moral manifestation of 
the will, is to conquer like a God. To 
conquer by the manifestation of brute force, 
is to conquer like a beast.—B urritt. 

CONQUEROR.—The Work of a 

Nothing in this w'orld is created in vain : 
lions, tigers, conquerors, have their use. 
Ambitious monar-hs, who are the curse 
of civilized nations, are the civilizers of 
savage people. With a number of little 
independent hordes, civilization is impos¬ 
sible. They must have a common interest 
before there can be peace ; and be directed 
by one will before there can be order. 
When mankind are prevented from daily 
quarrelling and fighting, they first be^n to 
improve; and all this, we are afraid, is 
only to be accomplished, in the first in¬ 
stance, by some great conqueror.— S. 
Smith. 

CONQUEST.—The Advantages of 

To military men we have been, and must 
be, indebted for our first acquaintance with 
the interior of many countries. Conquest 
has explored more than curiosity has ever 
done; and the path for science has been 
commonly opened by the sword.— S. 
Smith. 

CONQUEST.—The Joy of 

The joy of conquest is richer than the 
joy of heritage.—PuNSiioN. 

CONSCIENCE.—An Address to 

Conscience, thou hast commission to go 
into princes’ chambers and council tables ; 
be a faithful man of their counsel. Oh 
that they would in all courts of Christen¬ 
dom set policy beneath thee, and make 
thee president of their councils, and hear 
thy voice, and not croaking Jesuits, syco¬ 
phants, and liars. Thou mayest speak to 
them, and subjects must pray for them, 
and be subject for thy sake to honour and 
obey them in the Lord. Chaig[e the 


courtiers not to trust in uncertain favours 
of princes, but to be trusty and faithful, 
as Nehemiah, Daniel, and Joseph ; whose 
histories pray them to read, imitate, and 
believe above Machiavelh’s oracles. Tell 
the foxes and politicians, that make the 
main the by and the by the main^ that an 
ill conscience hanged Ahithophel, over- 
thi-ew Haman, Shebna, etc. Tell them it 
is the best policy, and Solomon’s, who 
knew the best, to get and keep thy favour ; 
to exalt thee, and thou shalt exalt them ; be 
a shield to them, and make them bold as a 
lion in the day of trouble, not fearing the 
envy of all the beasts of the forest, no, nor 
the roaring of the lion, in righteous causes. 
—S. Ward. 

CONSCIENCE—an Asylum. 

The conscience is the inviolable asylum 
of the liberty of man.— Napoleon I. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Court of 

The most miserable pettifogging in the 
w'orld is that of a man in the court of his 
own conscience.—H. W. Beecher. 

CONSCIENCE—Defined. 

Conscience is that secret voice—lh.at 
moral pnnciple that urges us to act in 
conformity with our conviction, and con¬ 
demns us whenever we act in opposition to 
it; it is, so to speak, the main-spring of 
morality.—D r. Vinet. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Good 

A good conscience is more to be desired 
than all the riches of the East. How sweet 
are the slumbers of him who can lie dowm 
on his pillow, and review the transactions 
of every day without condemning himself 1 
A good conscience is the finest opiate. 
Netno malus felix.— Dr. Knox. 

CONSCIENCE—in Health. 

The fool and the slave gather wealth ; 

But if I add nought to my store, 

Yet while I keep conscience in health. 
I’ve a mine that will never grow poor. 

Bloomfield. 

CONSCIENCE—in the Hour of Death. 

How awful is that hour when conscience 
stings 

The hoary wretch, who on his death-bed 
hears, 

Deep in his soul, the thundering voice that 
rings. 

In one dark, damning moment, crimes of 
years. 

And screaming like a vulture in his ears; 
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Tells, one by one, his thoughts and deeds 
of shame! 

How wild the fury of his soul careers I 
His swart eye flashes with intensest 
flame, 

And like the tortures rack the wrestling 
of his frame !—Percival. 

CONSCIENCE—like a Judge. 

Remember this plain distinction—a mis¬ 
take in which has ruined thoiisands—that 
your conscience is not a law. No : God 
and reason made the law and placed con¬ 
science within you to determine—not like 
an Asiatic Cadi according to the ebbs and 
flows of his own passions, but like a British 
judge in this land of liberty, who makes no 
new law, but faithfully declares that glo¬ 
rious law which he finds already written.—■ 
Sterne. 

CONSCIENCE.—Liberty of 

Liberty of conscience is the free right of 
adopting and enjoying opinions on religious 
subjects, and of being allowed to worshi[> 
the Supreme Being according to the dictates 
of conscience, unfettered by external con¬ 
trol.—M aunder. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Loss of 

1 Te that loses his conscience has nothing 
left that IS worth keeping.—W al'I’ON. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Offices of 
Divine authority within man's breast 
Brings every thought, word, action, to the 
test; 

Warns him or prompts, approves him or 
restrains, 

As reason or as passion takes the reins : 
Heaven from above, and conscience from 
within, 

Cries in his startled car—“Abstain from 
sin! CowPKR. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Power of 

One day I was at an atheistical meeting 
at a person’s of qu.ihty: I undertook to 
manage the cause, and was the j^rmciijal 
disputant against God and piety, and for 
my performance received the applause of 
the whole company ; upon which my mind 
was terribly struck, and I immediately 
replied thus to myself—“Good God I that 
a man that walks upright, that sees the 
wonderful works of God, and has the 
use of his senses and reason, should use 
them to the defying of his Creator!”— 
Rochester. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Scrupulous 

He that hath a scrupulous conscience is 
like a horse that is not well waved ; he 
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starts at every bird that flies out of the 
hedge.—S elden. 

CONSCIENCE.—The Star of 
There is one star, and one alone. 

That tells the future. It’s interpreter 
Is in man’s heart, and is called—Conscience. 

G. P. R. James. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Tender 

A tender conscience is as sensitive to evil 
as the apple of the eye is to dust. -Dr, 
Davies. 

CONSCIENCE—a Tribunal. 

A man’s own conscience is his sole 
tribunal; and he should care no more for 
that phantom “opinion” than he sliould 
fear meeting a ghost if he cioss the chuicb- 
yard at daik.—L ytton. 

CONSCIENCE.—A Troubled 

As the stag, which the huntsman has hit, 
flies through brush and brake, over stock 
and stone, .and thereby exhausts its strength, 
but docs not expel the deadly bullet fiom 
its body ; so does experience show that they 
who have a troubled conscience ran from 
place to place, but wherever they go, bear 
with them their dangerous wounds. In 
such case, the true remedy is patience.— 
SCRIVEK. 

CONSCIENCE.—Varieties of 

There is not on earth a more capricious 
accommodating, or abused thing than 
conscience. It would be very possible 
to exhil)it a cuiioiis classification of con¬ 
sciences in genera and species. What 
copious matter for speculation among the 
v.arieties of—lawyer^s conscience—cleric 
conscience—lay conscience—lord's con¬ 
science—peasant's conscience—hermi I's 
conscience—tradesman’s conscience—])hi- 
losophcr’s conscience—Christian’s con¬ 
science—conscience of reason—conscience 
ot faith—healthy man's conscience—sick 
man’s conscience—ingenious conscience— 
simple conscience, etc.— Foster, 

CONSCIENCE.—The Wound of 

The wound of conscience is no scar, and 
Time cools it not with his wing, but merely 
keeps it open with his scythe.— Richter. 

CONSECRATION—of the Person. 

Consecration is not wrapping one’s self 
in a holy web in the sanctuary, and then 
coming forth after prayer and twilight medi¬ 
tation, and saying—“There, I am con¬ 
secrated.” Consecration is going out into 
the world where God Almighty is, and 
using every power for Ilis Glory. It is 
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taking all advantages as trust funds—as 
confidential debts owed to God. It is simply 
dedicating one’s life, in its whole flow, to 
God’s service.— H. W. Beecher. 

CONSECRATION—of a Place. 

Consecration makes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it so.— Dk. 
South. 

CONSEQUENCE.—Necessary. 

Link follows link by necessary consequence. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

CONSEQUENCES.—Solicitous about 

Though you have acted with integrity 
and circiimspcctinn, yet be snlicitoiis about 
consequences.— Zimmerman. 

CONSIDERATION- Defined. 

It IS the sworn enemy of levity, and ibe 
fruitful parent of high jnii poses in liu* soul. 
— 1‘irNSIION. 

CONSIDERATION.--The Office of 

Consideration like an angel came. 

And vvhij)])’d the offending Adam out of 
him. —Shaksi’Eari. 

CONSISTENCY.—The Natural Action of 

('onsistcncy intlexibly pursues those inca- 
suies which apficar most ju.st. -Addison. 

CONSISTENCY.—The Rarity of 

Show me one that has it in his power 
To act con.sistcnt with himself an hour. 

Pope, 

CONSOLATION -must Correspond with 
Circumstances. 

If I am in God’s hands, then, whatever 
the process,—whatever the end, all must be 
well, but if 1 am expected, when all life 
is a blank, to see it instantly reqieopled with 
objects of interest .and satisfaction ; if I am 
expected, when calamity is so real, and so 
strong, and so grinding in its pressure, to 
say all at once that it is a dream and a 
phantom; if I am expected, when I am 
enveloped in the thick darkness, not only 
to say tli.at I doubt not that God is in the 
midst of it, but that I actually .'•ee Him 
there, and can rejoice in Ilis light; then I 
say—you are building me up before I am 
taken down—you are seeking to confound 
the night of sorrow and the moining of 
joy.— Dr. Vaughan. 

CONSOLATION—Defined. 

It is the relief of mind under any trouble 
or pain ; or the presence and enjoyment of 
a good which is able to prevent altogether, 
or else cany away and bear down before it, 


as in a full tide or flowing stream, all evil 
felt or feared.—D r. I^eaumont. 

CONSORT.—The World without a 

The world would be a desert without a 
consort.—W. Secker. 

CONSPIRACIES.—The Execution of 

Conspiracies no sooner should 1)(‘ formed 
Th.an executed. —Addtson. 

CONSPIRACY. —The Evil Nature of 

Conspiracy is unmitigated evil. No 
beam irr.adiates its Kgy])tian darkness : no 
smile lights up its masked and monstrous 
visage. It is the ]iractice of demons—- 
sometimes, alas ! in human shape, and the 
seorn of all honest nnd loving natures ! — 
Dll DavD'.s. 

CONSTABLE.-- The Dif^nity of a 

A constable is a viceroy in the street, and 
no man st.ands no more upon’t that he is 
the King’s officer. * * * IJc is never 

so much in his majesty as in his night- 
wnteh, where he sits in his chair of .slate ; 
but if he slay up after midnight you shall 
take him napping, Bi*. Lakli-,. 

CONSTABLE. The High 

The office of ('onstable of b'.ngland 
Co?fies Stabitli^ Great Master of the Horse, 
(such being then the piinci])al military force), 
was an office of the highest dignity in early 
times; the holder during war being next 
in rank to the king. He was the king’s 
lieutenant, and commanded in his absence, 
lie inspected and certified the military con¬ 
tingent; furnished by thebaions and knights, 
etc., such being the only national force in 
those d.iys. lie \vas in dose attendance on 
the king in time of peace also ; he and the 
king’s “justiciar” alone witnessing the 
king’s writs ; and he had the power of 
arresting the sherifls of counties for the neg¬ 
lect of their duties, etc. The last High 
Constable of England was Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, beheaded in tho reign of 
Henry VIII , who abolished the office 
through jealousy of its high privileges. 
The hiifou of the duke has, howevei, been 
carefully preserved by his rlesccndants, an<l 
is now in possession of Lord Stafford. 
Baker, in his “Chronicle,” says, “that it 
was the greatest jdacc, next the high 
steward, in the kingdom ; and that the 
power of the High Constable tended to 
restrain some actions of the king. No 
wonder that the jealous tyrant (Henry 
VIII.) declared that the office was too great 
for a subject, and thnt in future he would 
hold it himself.”— Loaring. 
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CONSTANCY. 


CONTEMPLATION. 


CONSTANCY.—An Example of 

When one of the kings of France soli¬ 
cited M. Uougier, who was a Protestant, to 
conform to the Roman Catholic religion, 
promising him in return a commission, or 
a government, “ Sire 1 ” leplied he, “ d I 
could be persuaded to betray my God for a 
marshal’s staff, 1 might be induced to betray 
my king for a bribe of much less value.”— 
Buck. 

CONSTANCY—not always Good. 

Constancy without knowledge cannot be 
always good. In things ill, it is not a 
virtue, but an absolute vice.— Feltham. 

CONSTITUTION.—Allowance for 

We must make great allowance for con¬ 
stitution. I could name a man, who, though 
a good man, is more unguarded in his tongue 
than many immoral jiersons. Shall I con¬ 
demn him ? He breaks down here, and 
almost here only. On the other hand, many 
are so mild and gentle, as to make one 
wonder how such a character could be 
formed without tiue giace entering into its 
composition.—R. Cecil. 

CONSTITUTION.—The English 

The brief description of the character¬ 
istic merit of the English Constitution is— 
that its dignified parts are very compli¬ 
cated and somewhat imposing, veiy old and 
rather venerable ; while its etlicient part, at 
least when in great and critical action, is de¬ 
cidedly simple and rather modern. We 
have made, or rather stumbled on, a con¬ 
stitution which—though full of eveiy species 
of incidental defect—though of the worst 
ivorkmanship in all out-of-the-way matters, 
of any constitution in the woild—yet has two 
capital merits ; it contains a simple efficient 
part which, on occasion, and when wanted, 
can work more simply, and easily, and 
better than any instrument of government 
that has yet been tried; and it contains 
likewise historical, complex, august, thea¬ 
trical parts which it has inherited from a long 
ast—whicli take the multitude, which guide 
y an insensible but omnipotent influence 
the associations of its subjects. Its essence 
is strong with the strength of modern sim¬ 
plicity; its exterior is august with the 
Gothic grandeur of a more imposing age. 
—Bagehot. 

CONSTITUTION.— A Free 

To call upon a nation, on a sudden, to¬ 
tally destitute of such knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, to perform all the manifold func¬ 
tions of a free constitution, is to entrust 
valuable, delicate, and abstruse mechanism, 
to the rudest skill and the grossest ignorance. 
—S. Smith. 

il6 


CONSTITUTION.—Inquiry into the 

Everything that is really excellent will 
bear examination, it will even invite it, and 
the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the 
more advantage it will appear. Is our con¬ 
stitution a good one ? it will gam in our 
esteem by the severest inquiry. Is it bad? 
then Its imperfections should be laid open 
and exposed. Is it, as is generally con¬ 
fessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in 
theory, but defective in its practice ? freedom 
of discussion will be still requisite to point 
out the nature and source of Us corruptions, 
and apply suitable remedies. If our con¬ 
stitution be that peifect model of excellence 
it IS represented, it may boldly appeal to 
the reason of an enlightened age, and need 
not rest on the support of an implicit faith. 
—R. Hall. 

CONSUMMATION.—A Wished-for 

’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.— Shakspeare. 

CONSUMPTION.—An Address to 

Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 
Consumption, lay thine hand I—let me 
decay, 

Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away, 
And softly go to slumber with the dead: 
And if ’tis true what holy men have said— 
That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy 
prey, 

O let the aerial music round my bed, 
Dissolving sad in dying .symphony, 

Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear; 
That I may bid my weeping friends good¬ 
bye, 

Ere I depart upon my journey drear ; 
And smiling faintly on the painful past. 
Compose my decent head and breathe my 
last.— H. K. White. 

CONTEMPLATION—Defined. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea which 
is brought into the mind for some time 
actually in view.—LocKE. 

CONTEMPLATION.—Objects for 

Eveiy object of creation 

Can furnish liints to contemplation ; 

And from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean,—G ay, 

CONTEMPLATION.—The Pleasure of 

Man is formed for contemplation. Hence 
he has been dowered with faculties of 
thought and power akin to those possessed 
by angelic creatures; and when he puts them 
into exercise he realizes a pleasure which 
the language of earth utterly fails to de¬ 
scribe.— E. Davies. 



CONTEMPORARIES. 


CONTENTMENT. 


CONTEMPORARIES.—Illustrious 

Illustrious contemporaries may be likened 
to die greater stars, towards which, so long 
only as they remain above the horizon, our 
eye is turned, and feels strengthened and 
cultivated, if it is allowed to tcuce such per¬ 
fections into itself.— Goethe. 

CONTEMPT—Hard to be Borne. 

Many a spirit, through all life’s track, 

Has trials with patience borne, 

Yet, like to the sensitive plant; shrinks 
back 

At the slightest touch of scorn : 

It may be ’tis weakness, but who does not 
know 

That contempt is more hard to be borne 
tlian woe ?—F. M. Scott. 

CONTEMPT.—The Odiousness of 

There is not in human nature a more 
odious disposition than a pronencss to con¬ 
tempt, which is a mixture of pride and ill- 
nature. Nor is there any which more 
certainly denotes a bad mind ; for in a good 
and benign temper there can be no room 
for this sensation. That which constitutes 
an object of contempt to the malevolent, 
becomes the object of other passions to a 
worthy and good-natured man ; for in such 
a person, wickedness and vice must raise 
hatred and abhorrence, and weakness and 
folly will be sure to excite compassion ; so 
that he will find no object of his contempt 
In all the actions of men.— Fielding. 

CONTEMPT.—No Submission to 

No sacred fane requires us to submit to 
contempt.—G oethe. 

CONTEMPTIBLE.—The Most 

The basest and meanest of all human 
beings are generally the most forward to 
despise others; so that the most contemp¬ 
tible are generally the most contemptuous. 
—Fielding. 

CONTENT.—The Dwelling-Place of 

I knew a man that had health and riches, 
and several houses, all beautiful and well- 
furnished, and would be often troubling 
himself and his family to remove from one 
of them to another. On being asked by a 
friend, why he removed so often from one 
house to another, he replied—“It was in 
order to find content in some of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told 
him, if he would find content in any one 
of them he must leave himself behind, for 
content can never dwell but with a meek 
and quiet soul.— Walton. 


CONTENT—with Everything. 

Take well whatever shall chance, though 
bad it be, 

Take it for good, and ’t will be gootl to 
thee. — Randolph . 

CONTENT.—The Good Profit by 

Content is a good thing; a thing 
The good alone can profit b 5 ^ 

J. S. Knowles, 

CONTENT.—The Power of 

Like the law of gravitation, that is so 
gentle and yet so powerful in its action 
that nothing can resist it, content exerts its 
pregnant influence over the human mind, 
and transforms a barren wilderness into a 
little Eden.—E. Davies. 

CONTENT.—The Value of 

here is a jewel which no Indian mine can 
buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit; 

Tt makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 
gold, 

The homely whistle to sweet music’s strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all in nought—Con¬ 
tent.—Wi LB ye. 

CONTENTION.—The Associate of 

Contention bold, with Iron lungs, 

And Slander with her hundred tongues, 

Arc leagued together.—E. Moore. 

CONTENTION.—Difficulty amid 

It is as hard a thing to maintain a sound 
understanding, a tender conscience, a lively, 
gracious, heavenly frame of spirit, and an 
upright life, amid contention, as to keep 
your candle lighted in the greatest storms. 
—^Baxter. 

CONTENTIONS.—The Cause of 

Contentions fierce, 
Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty 
cause.—S ir W. Scott. 

CONTENTMENT.—The Advantages of 

By the art of navigation, with ^eat pains 
and industry, men can fetch in the silks of 
Persia, the spices of Egypt, the gold of 
Ophir, the treasures of the East and West 
Indies. Oh, but by the art of contentment 
a man may stay at home and fetch in the 
comfort of any condition whatsoever; that 
is, he may have that comfort by content¬ 
ment that he should have if he had the 
very things themselves !— Burroughs. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


CONTROVERSY. 


CONTENTMENT.—The Bliss of 

We have polenta, we have water ; let us 
challenge Ju])iter himself to a comparison 
of bliss I—Skneca. 

CONTENTMENT.—A Cottager’s 

As for my part, I am but very poorly in 
body, and cannot perform the business of 
my Hock without help. As to the things 
of this world, T have but little share; having 
my little cot to pray and piaise God in, 
and a bed to rest on; so I have just as 
much of this world as I desire. But my 
garment is worn out, and some of my 
Christian friends think they must put their 
mites together and buy me one, or else I 
shall not be able to endure the cold in the 
winter: so I can say—Good is the Lord 1 
lie is still fulfilling His promise —** I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.”— 
Saunders. 

CONTENTMENT—Depends upon Desire. 

Contentment does not depend so much 
upon what we really possess, as it docs 
upon what we desire to possess. While a 
tub was large enough for Diogenes, a world 
was too little for Alexander; hence, when 
he had conquered the world, he sat down 
and wept that there were no other worlds 
-to conquer.— Dr. Davies. 

CONTENTMENT—Food and Medicine. 

Contentment is the best food to preserve 
a sound m.in, and the best medicine to 
restore a sick man.— W. Secker. 

CONTENTMENT.—Plebeian 
I am a true labourer : I earn that I cat, 
get that I wear, owe no man hate, eiiAy 
no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s 
good, content with my own harm, and the 
greatest of my pride is to see my ewes 
graze, and my lambs suck.—S iiakspeare, 

CONTENTMENT.—The Result of 

Contentment will make a cottage look 
as fair as a palace.—W. Secker. 

CONTENTMENT.—Seekers after 

Ambition searches all its sphere 
Of pomp and state to meet thee there, 
Increasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold enshrined; 

The bold adventurer ploughs his way 
Through rocks amid the foaming sea. 

To gain thy love.—P arnell. 

CONTINGENCY.—The Popular Idea of 

In popular language, whatever event takes 
place of which we do not discern tlie cause, 
why it should have happened in this man* 


ner, or at this moment, rather than another 
is called a contingency, or an event without 
a cause: as for example, the falling of a 
leaf on a paiticular spot, or the turning up 
of a certain number when dice aie thrown. 
—I. Taylor. 

CONTRADICTION—Taken or Resisted. 

A man takes contradiction much more 
easily than people think, only he will not 
bear it when violently given, even though 
it be well-founded. Hearts are flowers; 
they remain open to the softly-falling dew, 
but shut up in the violent down-pour of 
rain. — Richter. 

CONTRASTS.— Past and Present 

What different events have transpired 
on the same spot! Where the smoke of 
the Indian’s wigwam arose, and the stealthy 
tread of the W'olf and panther was heard 
over the autumn leaves at twilight, the 
po]mlation of New York now surges along. 
Where once Tyre the queen of the sea 
stood, fishermen are s})iea(iiiig their nets 
on the desolate rocks, and the bright waves 
arc rolling over its marble columns. In 
the empty apartments of Edom the fox 
makes its den, and the dust of the desert 
is sifting over the forsaken ruins of Palmyra. 
The owl hoots in the ancient halls of kings, 
and the wind of a summer night makes sad 
music through the rents of once gorgeous 
palaces. The Arab spurs his steed along 
the streets of ancient Jerusalem, or scorn¬ 
fully stands and curls his lip at the pilgrim 
passing wearily to the sepulchre of the 
Saviour. The Muezzin’s voice rings over 
the bones of the prophets, and the desert 
wind heaps the dust above the foundations 
of the seven churches of Asia. Oh, how 
good and evil, light and darkness, chase 
each other over the world 1— Headley. 

CONTROL—of Self. 

He who cannot control himself, allows 
himself to be blinded by success, looses his 
balance, and acts in defiance of the eternal 
laws of right and justice, must be over¬ 
thrown.— Queen Louisa. 

CONTROVERSIES.—The Evil of 

Many controversies grow up about reli¬ 
gion, as suckers from the root and limbs 
of a fruit tree, wliich spend the vital sap that 
should make it fmitful.—F lavel. 

CONTROVERSY.—Failure in 
With zeal we watch 

And weigh the doctrine, while the spirit 
’scapes; 

And, in the carving of our cummin* 
seeds,— 



CONTROVERSY, 


CONVERSATION. 


Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 
To note the orbit of that star of love 
Which never sets.— Sigourney. 

CONTROVERSY—Protracted. 

When Eudamides heard old Xenocrates 
disputing so long about wisdom, he inquired 
very gravely but archly—“If the old man 
l>e yet disputing and inquiring concerning 
wisdom, what time will he have left to use 
it ? ** —Arvine. 

CONTUMACY.—Acts of 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live.—M ilton. 

CONTUMELY.—The Evil Influence of 
Nothing aggravates tyranny so much as 
contumely. — Burke. 

CONVENTS—not to be Encouraged. 

If convents should be allowed at all, they 
should only be retreats for j^ersons unable 
to serve the public, or who have served it. 
It is our first duty to serve society ; and, 
after we have done that, we may attend 
wholly to the salvation of our own souls. 
A youthful passion for abstracted devotion 
should not be encouraged.—D r. Johnson. 

CONVERSATION.—The Benefits of 

There is, perhaps no method of improv¬ 
ing the mind more efficacious, and certainly 
none more agreeable, than a mutual inter¬ 
change of sentiments in an elegant and 
anima ed conversation with the serious, the 
judicious, the learned, and the communica¬ 
tive. Light and heat are elicited by the 
collision 5f minds. Truths which appeared 
dull in the solitude of the study, are no 
sooner agitated in conversation, than they 
afiect the mind witli the liveliest impressions. 
—Dr. Knox. 

CONVERSATION.—Boldness In 

In conversation boldness now bears sway, 
But know that nothing can so foolish be 
As empty boldness; therefore first assay 
To stuff thy mind with solid bravery ; 
Then march on gallant: get substantial 
worth : 

Boldness gilds finely, and will set it forth. 

G. Herbert. 

CONVERSATION.—The Essentials of 
There must, in the first place, be know¬ 
ledge^ there must be materials ; in the 
second place there must be a command of 
word!; in the third place, there must be 
imagination, to place things in such views 
as they are not commonly seen in; and in 
the fourth place, there must be presence of 


mind, and a resolution that it is no't to be 
overcome by failures. This last is an 
essential requisite; for want of it many 
people do not excel in conversation,—D r. 
Johnson. 

CONVERSATION—Eulogized. 

Your reasons at dinner have been .sharp 
and sententious; pleasant without scurrility, 
witty without affection, audacious witliout 
impudency, learned without opinion, and 
strange without heresy.— Shaksbeare. 

CONVERSATION.—Intelligible 

Some people tell you that they let them¬ 
selves down to the capacity of their hearers. 
I never do that, I speak uniformly in as 
intelligible a manner as I can. — Dr. 
Johnson. 

CONVERSATION.—Misfortune regarding 

It is a great misfortune not to have mind 
enough to talk well, nor judgment enough 
to be silent.—L a Bruyere. 

CONVERSATION.—Prudence in 

Aye free, aff-han* your story tell, 

When wi* a bosom crony ; 

But still keep something to yourseV 
Ye scarcely tell to ony : 

Conceal yoursel’, as weel ye can, 
Frae cntical dissection; 

But keek through every other man 
Wi' sharpen'd sly inspection. 

K. Burns. 

CONVERSATION.—Restraint in 

He that camiot refrain from much speak¬ 
ing is like a city without walls, and less 
pains in the world a man cannot take, than 
to hold his tongue: therefore if thou observ- 
est this rule in all assemblies, thou shalt 
seldom err ; restrain thy choler, hearken 
much, and speak little; for the tongue is 
the instrument of the greatest good and 
gieatest evil that is done in the world.—SiR 
W. Raleigh. 

CONVERSATION.—The True Taste of 

They who have the true taste of conver¬ 
sation, enjoy themselves in a communication 
of each other’s excellences, and not in a 
triumph over their imperfections.— Addi¬ 
son. 

CONVERSATION.—Vanity in 

The reason why few persons are agreeable 
in conversation is because each thinks more 
of what he intends to say than of what 
others are saying, and seldom listens but 
when he desires to speak.— La Roche¬ 
foucauld. 
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CONVERSION. 


CORAL-REEF. 


CONVERSION—a Change. 

Conversion is a change which consists in 
3hc icnovation of the heart and life, or a 
turning from Satan unto God.— Buck. 

CONVERSION.—The Joy of 

Unless the Almighty had been under me 
I think I should have been overwhelmed 
with joy. My eyes filled with tears, and 
my voice choked with transport. I could 
only look up to heaven in silent fear, over¬ 
whelmed with love and wonder.—Cowi’ER. 

CONVICTION—Defined. 

Conviction in general is the assurance of 
the truth of any proiiosition.— Buck. 

CONVICTION.—Natural 

This arises spontaneously from the deeps 
of conscience, from the force of moral 
suasion, from alarming impressions made 
by providential events, and from the dread 
of present or future punishment. — 1)R. 
Davies. 

CONVICTION.—Religious 

It is the fiist degree of repentance, and 
implies an affecting sense that we are guilty 
before God, and that sin is the greatest of 
evils.— Buck. 

CONVICTION.—Saving 

This is solely the work of the Divine 
Sjiirit, who employs conscience, the Bible, 
afibctivc providences, religious ordinances, 
and other means, to effectuate it.—E. 
Davies. 

COOLNESS.—A Reason for 

When Dean Swift was arguing one day 
with great coolness, with a gentleman who 
had become exceedinj^y warm in the dis- 
ute, one of the company asked him how 
e could keep his temper so well. “ The 
reason is,” replied the dean, have truth 
on my side.”— Arvine. 

CO-OPERATION.—Made for 

We are made for co-operation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the 
upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another, then, is contrary to nature ; and it 
is acting against one another to be vexed 
and to turn away.— Antoninus. 

COPIES.—Good 

ITie only good copies are those which 
exhibit the defects of bad origliuils.—L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

COPYISTS.—The Death of 

These have died, are dying, and shall die ; 
Yea, copyists shall die, spark out and out. 

P. J, Bailey. 


COQUETTE.—A Description of the 

A vain trifling female, who endeavours 
to attract admiration and gain matrimonial 
offers, from a desire to gratify vanity, and 
with the intention to reject her suitor.— 
Dr. Webster. 

COQUETTE.—The Heartlessness of the 

Ah ! the slight coquette, she cannot love, 
And if you kiss’d her feet a thousand years, 
She still would take the praise, and care 
no more.— Tennyson. 

CORAL-REEF.—The Beautiful Appear* 
ance of a 

In the afternoon I w'cnt upon the reef 
with a party of gentlemen ; and the water 
bcinfj very clear round the edges, a new 
creation, as it were to us but imitative of 
the old, was there presented to our view. 
Wc had wheat-sheaves, mushrooms, stags’ 
horns, cabbages, leaves, and a variety of 
other forms, glowing under water with 
vivid tints of every sliade betwixt green, 
purple, brown and white, equalling in 
beauty and excelling in grandeur the most 
favounlc parterre of the curious florist. 
There were different species of coral and 
fungus, growing as it were, out of the solid 
rock, and each had its peculiar form and 
shade of colouring; but whilst contempla¬ 
ting the richness of the scene, we could not 
long forget with what destruction it was 
pregnant. —Flinders. 

CORAL-REEF.—The Formation of a 

It seems to me, that when the animal¬ 
cules which form the corals at the bottom 
of the ocean cease to live, their structures 
adhere to each other, by virtue either of 
the glutinous remains within, or of some 
property in salt water; and the interstices 
being gradually filled up with sand and 
broken pieces of coral washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, a mass of rock is at 
length formed. Future races of these ani¬ 
malcules erect their habitations upon the 
rising bank, and die in their turn to increase, 
but principally to elevate, this monument 
of their wonderful labours.— Flinders, 

CORAL-REEF.—Possession Taken of a 

The new bank is not long in being visited 
by sea-birds; salt-plants take root upon it, 
and a soil begins to be formed: a cocoa- 
nut, or the drupe of a pandanus is thrown 
on shore; land-birds visit it and deposit 
the seeds of shrubs and trees ; every high 
tide, and still more every gale, adds some* 
thing to the bank; the form of an island 
is gradually assumed; and last of all comes 
man to take possession.—F linders* 
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COUNSEL. 


CORINTH.—The City of 
Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage, 
Have swept o’er Corinth; yet she stands 
A fortress formed to Freedom’s hands; 

The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s 
shock, 

Have left untouched her hoary rock. 

The keystone of a land which still, 

Though fall’n, looks proudly on that hill— 
The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side. 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

Byron. 

CORONER.—Origin of the Name— 

I take that this name cometh, because 
that the death of every subject by violence 
is accounted to touch the crown of the 
prince, and to be a detriment unto it.— 
W. Smith. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The Way to 
Break off a 

At first one omits writing for a little 
while; and then one stays a little while 
longer to consider of excuses; and at last 
it grows desperate, and one does not write 
at all. In this manner I have served others, 
and have been served myself.— Dean 
Swift. 

CORRUPTION.—The Influence of 

Corruption is like a ball of snow, when 
once set a rolling it must increase. It 
gives momentum to the activity of the 
knave, but it chills the honest man, and 
makes him almost weary of his calling; 
and all that corruption attracts, it also 
retains ; for it is easier not to fall than only 
to fall once, and not to yield a single inch 
than having yielded to regain it.— Colton. 

CORRUPTION.—The Strength of 

Human corruption proves alu'-ays too 
hard for human eloquence ; it is ever found 
to have strong enough footing in the heart 
to stand it out against all the golden sayings 
of the tongue.— Maclaurin. 

CORRUPTIONS—Betray Themselves. 

As poison works more furiously in wine 
than in water, so corruptions betray them¬ 
selves more in a state of plenty than they 
do in a state of poverty.—W. Secker. 

COSTLINESS.—Excessive. 

Excessive costkness argues and feeds the 
pride of the heart, and defrauds, if not 
others of their dues, yet the poor of their 
charity.— Abp. Leighton. 


COTTAGE.—Love Gilds the 

When hearts are join’d 
In virtuous union, love’s impartial beams 
Gild the low cottage of the faithful swain 
With equal warmth, as when he darts his 
fires 

On canopies of state.—F enton. 

COTTAGE .—Joy in a 

Amid the poverty and privations of a 
cottage, joy is often to be found, which is 
more to be desired than all the wealth and 
splendour of a palace. —E. Davies. 

COTTON.—The History of 

The cotton plant was anciently to be 
found only in Egypt. Certainly, the raw 
material was introduced into Europe long 
before the discovery of the pas.sage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope; and it appears 
that this country was supjdied with it, 
from the Levant, by the Genoese vessels 
in 1430. 'J'he first certain information 
respecting the cotton manufacturers of 
England is contained in Lewis Roberts* 
“ Ticasures of Traffic,” published in 1641, 
in which he states that “the people of 
Manchester buy cotton wool that comes 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, and work the 
same into fustians, vermilions, and dimi¬ 
ties, which are sent to London and sold or 
exported.”— LOARIN G. 

COUCH.—The 

The couch ! From the day that the 
bride sanctifies it to the day when the 
aged mother is borne from it, it stands 
clothed with loveliness and dignity.—H. 
W. Beecher. 

COUNSEL.—The Difficulty of Imparting 

Men 

Can counsel, and speak comfort to that 
grief 

Which they themselves not feci, but tasting 
it 

Their counsel turns to passion, which be¬ 
fore 

Would give perceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with 
words: 

No, no 1 *tis all men’s office to speak 
patience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow ; 

But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency. 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself: therefore give me no 
counsel; 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 
Therein do men from children nothing 
differ. —S H aks peare. 
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COUNSEL.—Good 

Let ]<.eason lead thee; let Authority 
move thee j let Truth enforce thee.—Br. 
JEWKL. 

CO U N S E L.—Profitless 

I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Wliich falls into mine cars as profitless 
As water in a sieve.— Siiaksi’EARE. 

COUNSELLOR.—A Flattering, Dissem* 
bling 

There is not a more dangerous evil than 
a flattering, dissemblmg counsellor. While 
he talks, his advice has hands and feet; 
but when it should be put in practice, it 
stands like a mule, which will not be 
spurred forward.— Luther. 

COUNTENANCE. — The Characteristic 
Expressions of the 

The countenance is the window of the 
soul. It bears on it the stamp of divinity ; 
and is often lit up with the smile of an 
angel! But sympathy and gi ief almost as 
often cloud it with seven-fold darkness.— 
—Dr. Davies. 

COUNTENANCE.—A Pleasing 

A pleasing countenance is a silent com¬ 
mendation.—DuroRT, 

COUNTENANCE.— Power over the 
Such was his power over his countenance, 
that he could, in an instant, shake off from 
it the sternness of winter, and robe it in 
the brighest smiles of spring.—W irt. 

COUNTENANCE.—Thought Betrayed in 
the 

There is no strong inward thought that 
does not betray itself in the countenance.— 
Seneca. 

COUNTRY.—The Beauty of the 

The beauty of the country surpasses all 
the grandeur of the city. In the city there 
are gardens cultivated with floral skill; but 
they are not half so lovely even as the 
fields whose swelling gram waves, and 
nods, and trembles to the whisking wind. 
In the city, there is, at night-time, the 
splendour of lamps; but in the countiy, 
the moon gives forth its soft and cloudless 
beams, and bathes every scene in nature in 
silver glory. In the city, there are sounds 
of melody and gaiety, such as art contrives 
and the heart craves for; but in the country, 
the thrush and the nightingale “ discourse 
music ” never yet heard in saloon or palace, 
but which delights the heart of all privi¬ 
leged to listen to it. In fine, just as sun¬ 
light exceeds starlight, so the country, for 
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true and lasting beauty, exceeds the city.— 
Dr. Davies. 

COUNTRY.—Enjoyment in the 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a 
prayer 

l^'ull in the smile of the blue firmament; 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s 
content, 

Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel,—an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlets’ bright 
career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided 

E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 

Keats. 

COUNTRY.—Health in the 

Seldom shall we see in cities, courts, and 
rich families, where men live plentifully, 
and eat and drink freely, that perfect 
health, that athletic soundness and vigour 
of constitution, wJiich is commonly seen In 
the country, in poor houses and cottages, 
where nature is their cook, and necessity 
their caterer, and where they have no other 
doctor but the sun and fresh air, and that 
such a one as never sends them to the 
apothecary.—D r. South. 

COUNTRY.—The Impression of a 

The character of a man’s native country 
is as strongly impressed on his mind as its 
accent is on his tongue.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

COUNTRY.—Love for 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven, o’er all the world 
beside; 

Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Tinie-tutor’d age, and love-exalted youth; 
The wand’ring mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores. 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touch’d by remembrance, trembles to that 
pole; 

For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace. 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth, supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
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Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and 
pride. 

While in his soften’d loohs benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, 
friend : 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
wife, 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow patli 
of life ; 

In the clear lieavcn of lier delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth, 
be found ? 

Art thou a man ? a patriot ? look around; 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps 
roam. 

That land thy country, and that spot thy 
home!—MoxMGOMhRY. 

COUNTRY.—A Noble and Rich Man in the 

The most beautiful possession which a 
country can have—is a noble and rich man, 
who loves virt le and knowledge ;—^who, 
without being feeble or fanatical, is pious, 
and who, without being factious, is firm 
and independent;—who, in his political 
life, is an equitable mediator between king 
and people, and, in liis civil life, a firm 
promoter of all which can shed a lustre 
upon his country, or promote the peace 
and order of the world.—S. Smith. 

COUNTRY.—A Walk in the 

To walk with the breeze upon one’s brow’, 
to trample the level glass exuberant with 
freslmess, to climb upon the mountain ; to 
follow through the meadows some thread 
of water gliding under rushes and water- 
plants,—I give you my word for it, there 
is happiness in this. At tliis contact with 
healthy and natural things, the follies of 
the world drop off as drop the dead leaves 
when the spring sap rises, and the young 
leaves put forth. The pangs of the heart 
lose their vehemence. I'lie great blue sky 
which reflects itself in the soul gives it its 
own peace. The divine goodness, pity, 
and power wrap us round ; it is a halt, as 
it were, upon the threshold of paradise.— 
Gaspakin. 

COUPLE.—A Contented, yet Useless 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round the globe their courses run,— 

If human things went ill or well,— 

If changing empires rose or fell,— 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found this couple just the same. 

Nor sister either had nor brother ; 

They seemed just tallied fur each oilier ; 


Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree; 

Each virtue kept its projier bound, 

Nor trespassed on the other’s ground : 

Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 

They neither punished nor rewarded i 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They led—a kind of—as it were ; 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor 
cried: 

And so they lived, and so they died. 

I’klOR, 

COUPLE.—A Happy 

1 think you the happiest couple in the 
world ; for you are not only happy in one 
another, but happy in yourselves, and by 
yourselves.—C ongreve. 

COURAGE.—Constitutional and Obliga¬ 
tory 

Courage, that grows from constitution, 
often forsakes the man when he has occa¬ 
sion for it; courage, which arises from a 
sense of duty, acts in a uniform manner.— 
Al^DlSUN. 

COURAGE—the Highest Generosity. 

Courage is generosity of the highest 
order, for the brave are prodigal of the 
most precious things.— Colton, 

COU RAGE.—Impudent 

That courage which the vain for valour 
take, 

Who proudly danger seek for glory’s sake. 
Is impudence ; and what they raslily do 
II:^ no excuse, but that ’tis madness too. 

Davenant. 

COURAGE.—Manly 

Knowing the right and true, 

Let the world say to you 
Worse than it can : 

Answer despite the blame, 

Answ’er despite the .shame, 

I’ll not belie my name— 

I’ll be a man I—Cary 

COURAGE.—Moral 

Moral courage arises from a sense of 
duty, and from a fear of offending Him 
who made us. It always acts in a uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reason.— Addison. 

COU RAGE.—Natural 

This is chiefly a constitutional endow¬ 
ment, though it may be cultivated by 
judicious training. It renders an individual 
superior to a feeling of personal danger; 
and peculiarly befits the soldier and the 
seaman, and all who are called upon to 
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exercise cool judgment in situations of 
peril.—S. G. Goodrich. 

COURAGE—Necessary to Talent. 

A great deal of talent is lost to the 
world for the want of courage.—S. Smith. 

COURAGE.—Royal 

One arm of the Danube separates the 
city of Vienna from a suburban part called 
Leopold-stadt. A thaw inundated this 
part, and the ice carried away the bridge of 
communication with the capital. The popu¬ 
lation of Leopold-stadt began to be in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions. A 
number of boats were collected and loaded 
with bread ; but no one felt hardy enough 
to risk the passage, which was rendered 
extremely dangerous by large bodies of ice. 
Francis II., who was then emperor, stood 
at the water’s edge ; he begged, exhorted, 
threatened, and promised the highest re¬ 
compenses, but all in vain ; whilst, on the 
other shore, his subjects, famishing with 
hunger, stretched forth their hands, and 
supplicated relief. The monarch imme¬ 
diately leaped singly into a boat loaded 
with bread, and applied himself to the 
oars, exclaiming—Never shall it be said 
that I saw those perish, without an effort 
to save them, who would risk their all for 
me! ” The example of the sovereign, 
sudden as elcctncity, enflamed the specta¬ 
tors, who threw themselves in crowds into 
the boats. They encountered the .sea with 
success, and gained the suburbs just as 
their intrepid monarch, with the tear of 
pity in his eye, held out the bread he had 
conveyed across the water at the risk of his 
life.— Arvine. 

COURAGE.—Undaunted 

I have detennined—the Almighty God 
being my help and my shield—yet to suffer, 
if frail life might continue so long, even 
until the moss shall grow over my eye¬ 
brows, rather than violate my faith and my 
principles. —B U N YAN . 

COURT.—The Hardness and Polish of the 

The court is like a palace built of marble; 
I mean that it is made up of very hard and 
very polished people.—L a Bkuyske. 

COURT.—The King makes a 

The residence of the king’s person and 
his presence makes the court anywhere; 
because it is supposed that the king can be 
nowhere without the exercise of his kingly 
power, and without his insignia of majesty. 
—Clarendon 
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COURT.—The Non-Payment of 

To pay court to no one, and to expect it 
from no one, pleasant situation, golden age, 
the most natural state of man ! —La 
Bruyere. 

COURT.—The Tongue of People of 

With the people of court the tongue is 
the artery of their withered life, the spiral¬ 
spring and flag-feather of their souls.— 
Richter. 

COURT.—The Virtues of 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate. 

Born where heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate : 

In life’s low vale, the sort the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, heie as wonders 
strike. 

Though the same sun, with all-diffusive 
rays, 

Blush 111 the rose, and in the diamond 
bla/e, 

We prize the effort of the stronger pow’r 
And justly set the gern above the flow’r. 

Pope. 

COURTESY—Defined. 

The law of social life.—^J ervis. 

COURTESY—the Exercise of Virtue. 

Courtesy is one of the cheapest exercises 
of virtue ; it costs us even less than rude¬ 
ness.—^J. A. James. 

COURTESY —a Necessary Study. 

I have seen some people rude by being 
over-civil and troublesome in their courtesy; 
though, these excesses excepted, the know¬ 
ledge of courtesy and good manners is a 
very necessary study. It is, like grace and 
beauty, that which begets liking and an 
inclination to love one another at first sight, 
and in the beginning of an acquaintance a 
familiarity; and consequently, that which 
first opens the door, and introduces us to 
better ourselves by the examples of others, 
if there be anything in the society worth 
taking notice of.— Montaigne. 

COURTESY—must be Personal and 
Loving. 

Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant 
us, and that friendly and lovingly. We owe 
no thanks to rivers, that they carry our 
boats; or winds, that they be favouring, 
and fill our sails; or meats, that they lie 
nourishing; for these are what they are 
necessarily. Horses carry us ; trees shade 
us; but tney know it not— Jonson, 
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COURTESY.—The Pink of 
Thou hast most kindly hit it: 

A most courteous exposition ; 

Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy ;— 

Pink for flower.—S hakspeare. 

COURTIER.—A Description of the 

A bit of clay, with a ribbon tied round 
it—R. Cecil. 

COURTIER.—The Fate of a 

When I see a gallant ship well rigged, 
trimmed, tackled, mann’d, and munitioned, 
with her top and top-gallant, and her spread 
sayles proudly swelling with a full gale in 
faire weather, putting out of the haven into 
the smooth maine, and drawing the spec¬ 
tators’ eyes with a well-wishing admiration; 
and shortly heare of the same ship splitted 
against some dangerous rock, or wrecked 
by some disasterous tempest, or sunk by 
some leake sprung in her by some accident; 
it seemeth I see the case of some court 
favourite, wholo-day, like Sejanus, dazzlelh 
all men’s eyes with the splendour of his 
glory, and with proud and potent bcake of 
his powerful prosperity cutteth the waves 
and ploweth through the prease of the 
vul^r, and scorneth to fear aught at his 
kccTe b< flow, or any cross winds from above, 
and yet to-morrow, on some storms of un¬ 
expected disfavour, springs a leake in his 
honour, and sinks on the Syrtes of disgrace, 
or dashed against the rocks of displeasure, 
is splitted and wrack’d in the Caribdis of 
infamy, and so concludes his voyage in 
miser) and misfortune.— Earl Warwick. 

COURTIERS.—The Humility of 

There is nothing that humbles certain 
courtiers so much as the presence of the 
prince: scarcely can I recognize them as 
the same men, their features are so changed, 
and they are so chop-fallen. The proud 
and arrogant are the most abashed, for 
they lose most.—L a Bruyere. 

COURTSHIP.—The Pleasantness of 

The pleasantest part of a man’s life is 
generally that which passes in courtship, 
provided his passion be sincere, and the 
party beloved kind with discretion.—A ddi¬ 
son, 

COURTSHIP.—The Use of 

By courtship both sides are prepared for 
all the matrimonial adventures that pre to 
follow.—G oldsmith. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

“Their courtship was carried on in 
poetry.” Alas I many an enamoured pair 


have courted in poetry^ and after marriage 
Ik/ed in prose. —Foster. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Character of 
The character of covetousness is what a 
man generally acquires more through some 
niggardness or ill grace, in little and incon¬ 
siderable things, than in expenses of any 
consequence.—P ope. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Earthliness of 

A young man once picked up a sovereign 
lying in the road. Ever afterward, in walk¬ 
ing along, he kept his eye fixed steadily upon 
the ground in hopes to find another. And 
in the course of a long life he did pick up, 
at different times, a goodly number of coins, 
gold and silver. But all these years, while 
he was looking for them, he saw not that 
the heavens were bright above him, and 
nature beautiful around. He never once 
allowed his eyes to look up from the mud 
and filth in which he sought his treasure ; 
and when he died—a rich old man—he 
only knew this fair earth as a dirty road to 
pick up money as you walk along.— Dr. 
J El* FREY. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Evil of 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit— 
A BP. Tillotson. 

COVETOUSNESS.—Greediness of 

Covetousness is so greedy a passion, that 
it not only attracts to itself its proper ob¬ 
jects, but swallows up almost every other 
affection.—D r. Knox. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Loss Sustained 
by 

Covetousness, by a greediness of getting 
more, deprives itself of the true end of 
getting it: it loses the enjoyment of what 
it has got.— Sprat. 

COVETOUSNESS.—The Sin of 

Desire of having is the sin of covetousness. 

Shakspeare. 

COWARD.—The Fear of the 

His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of aspen green. 
And troubled blood through his pale lace 
was seen 

To come and go, with tidings from his 
heart, 

As it a running messenger had been. 

Spenser, 

COWARD.—Scorn for the 

The coward, of whatever description, is 
an object of scorn; whereas, there is a 
lund of reesruce for bravery, even when 
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men are inclined to wish it a better cause. 
—Canon Melvill. 

COWARD.—Truly a 

No man is so truly a coward as he that 
acts the brave against Heaven.— Pascal. 

COWARDICE.—The Effect of 

Cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakspeare. 

COWARDS.—Two 

All mankind is one of these two cowards— 
Either to wish to die when he should live, 
Or live when he should die. 

Sir R. Howard. 

COWARDS.—The Courage of 

Cowmds, ’tis said, in ceitain situations 
])('Hvo a sort of coinage fiom despair, 
And then iierform, fioiii downright des¬ 
peration, 

Much more than many a lioldcr man 
would dare.—II ariiam. 

COWPER.—The Poet 

Thei e was one 

Whose name stands high ujum his country’s 
roll 

('f poets, who, amidst a faithless age, 
Stood foiward for the honour of his Cod. 
Fiesli he his memoiy to the ends of time. 
The I’ensive 13 ard of Olney ! From the 
dc])ths 

Of an unknown despair he could proclaim 
The heavenly hope to which the angels 
tuned 

Their harps at Pefhleliem, and, in the woe 
Which crushed his gentle sinril, he could 
taste 

An .angel’s joy to see each wanderer 
Returning to that Father’s House, whose 
gates 

He deemed were closed on him. To him 
the sight 

Of wood and sky and mountain minister’d 
Pure and perpetual gladness. Yet, through 
all 

Her voices manifold, he only heard 
'I'he voice of Cod : on all her fair domain. 
In radiant signatme and imaginary. 

He saw the golden letters of llis Name— 
The Name of Love. The common earth 
to him 

Was holy ground, once trodden by the feet 
Of One who stooped in human flesh to die, 
A Man, for man’s redemption. In his song 
Glowed inspiration as of altar-fire ; 

His foot had stood on Sacred Olivet, 

And on his low-bent head the cleansing 
dews 

Of Jordan had been sprinkled. Natures 
voice 
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To him was not all gladness; he had been 
Within the shrine. His ear had caught 
the sound 

Of that mysterious sympathy which breathes 
Out of Creation’s heart to mortal woe, 

The undertone in that undying wail 
Wherewith the human generations mourn 
Reneatli the weight of evil. Ilehadheaid 
The deepest notes which from the seven¬ 
fold })ipe 

Of Pan came to the spiritual ear; 

The creature groaning, travailing in pain. 
As subject unto change until the day 
Of its redemption from the curse ot sin. 

J. D. Burns. 

COWSLIPS.—An Address to 

Bowing adorers of tlic gale, 

Ye cowsIij)s delicately pale, 
ft I )i .use your h jaded stems * 

Unfold your cuj)s of sjilendoui, sjjc.ik ! 
Who deck’d you with that ruddy slu.ik, 
And gill your golden gems ? 

Ye lovely flowers of lowly birth, 
Fnihioiderers of the carjicl earth. 

That stud the velvet sod ; 

Open to Spring’s refieshiiig air. 

In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Voui Make r and your Cod. ('lake. 

COXCOMB.—The Affectation of a 

A eoxcoml) is ugly all over with the 
affectation of a line gentleman.—-D r. 
Johnson. 

COXCOMB.—Belief Respecting a 

A eoxcoml) is one wliom simpletons 
h<lie\c* to he a man of merit.—L a 
BruyAke. 

CRADLE.—A Mother by a 

A babe is a mother’s anchor. She cannot 
swing far from her moonngs. And yet a 
true mother never lives so little in the pre¬ 
sent as when by the side of the cradle. 
11 Cl thoughts follow the imagined future of 
her child. That babe is the boldest of 
pilots, and guides her fearless thoughts 
down through scenes of coming years. 
The old ark never made such voyage as 
the cradle daily makes !—If. W. Beecher. 

CRADLES.— Men and Things and their 

Great ideas, great men, and great events, 
cannot be measured by the magnitude of 
thru cradles.— CuizOT. 

CRAFT.—A Lawful 

There is a lawful craft of coining our 
money over again, and adding the image 
and superscription of God to that which is 
Ccesar’s. It is said of the philosopher’s 
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stone that it turns whatsoever it touches 
Into gold.—W. Secker. 

CRAFT—Over-Reached by Simplicity. 

Hard things are compass’d oft by easy 
means; 

And judgment, being a gift derived from 
Heaven, 

Though sometimes lodged in the hearts of 
worldly men 

That ne’er consider from whom they receive 
it, 

Forsakes such as abuse the Giver of it: 
Which is the reason that the politic 
And amning statesman, that believes he 
fathoms 

The counsels of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by simplicity oft over-reached. 

Massinger. 

CREATION.—The Extent of 

The boundless extent of creation is so 
large that it can look at a world, or a 
galaxy of worlds, in the same way as we 
compare a flower or insect with the woild 
around us.—K ant. 

CREATION—Musical. 

All creation is musical, from the har¬ 
monious motions of particles of matter up 
to those of vast assemblages of worlds or 
ncbulm. This magnificent and, to us, 
boundless universe, exhibiting concord in 
all its parts and jirecision in every move¬ 
ment—must be, of necessity, regulated by 
one Master-mind, the Infinite and Eternal. 
—Flamank. 

CREATION.—The Order of 

Firstly—the existence of matter, “with¬ 
out form, and void ; ” secondly—the light, 
the glorious symbol of Deity; thirdly—the 
grass, the herb, and the tree, each “ after 
his kind ; ” fourthly— “ every living thing 
that moveth;” and, lastly—man,— the 
noblest of all creatures. laght was ne¬ 
cessarily the second act of creation; for 
without it the plant could not exist. The 
plant was necessarily the third act; for 
without it the animal would die. The 
animal was necessarily the fourth act; for 
it was indispensable to man. And man— 
doubly endowed man—was necessarily the 
last and crowning act; for he, of all created 
things, was chiefly designed to show forth 
the glory of God. Hence he was fashioned 
in the divine image, after the divine like¬ 
ness.— Dr, Davies. 

CREATION.—The Perpetual Work of 
My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In silence round me—^the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever.— Bryant. 


CREATION—of the Worlds. 

Confusion heard His voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined; 
Till, at His second bidding, darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder 
sprung ; 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements—earth, flood, air, 
fire; 

And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 
Flew upward, spirited with various forms 
That rolled orbicular, and turned to stars 
Numberless, as thou see’st, and how they 
move : 

Each had his place appointed, each his 
course ; 

The rest in circuit walk this universe. 

Milton. 

CREATURES.—Dependence amongfst all 

Such is the dependence amongst all the 
orders of creatures ;—the inanimate, the 
sensitive, the rational, the natural, the 
artificial;—that the apprehension of one of 
them is a good step towards the under¬ 
standing of the rest. And this is the 
highest pitch of human reason—to follow 
all the links of this chain till all their 
secrets are open to our minds, and their 
voiks advanced or imitated by our hands. 
This is truly to command the world ; to 
rank all the varieties and degrees of things 
so orderly, one upon another, that standing 
on the top of them we may perfectly behold 
all that are below, and make them all 
serviceable to man’s life. And to this 
happiness there can be nothing else added, 
but that we make a second advantage of 
this rising ground, thcicby to look the 
nearer into heaven, an ambition which, 
though it was punished in the old world 
liy a universal confusion, when it was 
managed with impiety and insolence, yet, 
when It is carried on by that humility and 
innocence which can never be separated 
fiom tnie knowledge, when it is designed 
not to brave the Creator of all things, but 
to admire Him the more, must needs be 
the utmost perfection of human nature.— 
Sprat. 

CREATURES.—Instruction from the 

To man the voice of Nature spake— 

“ Go, from the creatures thy instructions 
take; 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets 
yield; 

Learn from the beast the physic of the 
field: 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to 
weave; 
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Leam of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving 
gale. 

Here too all forms of social union find, 

And hence let reason, late, instruct man¬ 
kind : 

Here subterranean works and cities see ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree ; 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 
The ants’ republic, and the realm of bees; 
How those in common all their wealth 
bestow, 

And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, though a monarch 
reign. 

Their separate cells and properties main¬ 
tain.”— Pope. 

CREATURES.—The Lord of the 

God made man the lord ofllis creatuies, 
not the tyiant.—B p. Hall. 

CREDENTIAL.—The Best 

Reason our best credential doth appear. 

Buckingham. 

CREDIBLE.—Things Made 

Things are made credible either by the 
known condition and quality of the uiteier, 
or by the manifest likelihood of triitli in 
themselves,— Hooker, 

CREDITOR.—The Privilege of a 

A creditor whose appearance gladdens 
the heart of a debtor, may hold his head 
in sunbeams and his foot on storms.— 
Lavater. 

CREDULOUS.—The Condition of the 

The credulous have, by the long in¬ 
dulgence of their credulity, enfeebled their 
understandings, and have become actually 
incapable of jierceiving the force of argu¬ 
ment : at the same time, the fruitless effort 
whicli they may make m a single instance 
to do so, chills and confounds the mind, 
and dispels those lively feelings of con¬ 
fidence with which they are wont to 
entertain other convictions. They can be¬ 
lieve only by impulse, not by reason.—I. 
Taylor. 

CREDULITY—the Error of Weak Minds. 

Credulity is the error of sanguine, ima¬ 
ginative, and weak minds, which, in their 
eagerness to receive and hold whatever 
dazzles the fancy, or moves the sensibilities, 
or awakens pleasing emotions of wonder 
and admiration, believe whatever of this 
sort may be presented to them, without 
inquiring upon what evidence it rests, or 
perhaps rejecting contrary testimony.—I. 
Taylor. 
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CREED.— A Poor Selfish 

Surely it is a poor creed that will only 
allow us to trust in God for ourselves—a 
very selfish creed. I should say that the 
man who can only trust God for himself is 
not half a Christian. Either he is so selfish 
that that satisfies him, or he has such a 
poor notion of God that he cannot trust 
Him with what most concerns him.—D r. 
Macdonald. 

CRICKET.—The 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chiri)ing on my kitchen health, 
Whereso’er be thine abode. 

Always harbinger of good : 

I'ay me for tliy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet. 

In return tliou slialt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Neither night nor dawn of clay 
Ihits a period to thy play: 

Sing then—and extend thy s})an 
Far beyond the date of man : 

Wretched man, whose years arc spent 
In repining discontent. 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

I lalf a span, compared with thee. 

Cow PER. 

CRI ME—Avenged. 

Crme has often been clad in royal 
purple, and has often trampled on inno¬ 
cence with impunity ; but the purjde has 
mouldered away, the crime remained a 
Clime, and from the blood of persecuted » 
innocence has arisen a triumphant avenger. 
In vain vice sharpened its murderous axe, 
and doomed virtue to die in tlie flames; 
though trembling cowards burnt incense 
before the ruthless tyiant, the sinner’s 
pride was soon laid low, and the funeral 
pile of slandered innocence was changed 
into a throne of glory !— Zschokke. 

CRIME—has its Degrees. 

Crime, like virtue, has its degrees ; and 
never have we seen timid innocence pass sud¬ 
denly to extreme licentiousness.— Racine, 

CRIMES.—The Evil Consequences of 

The evil consequences of our crimes, 
long survive their commission, and like the 
ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt the 
steps of the malefactor.—S ir W. Scott, 

CRIMES.—The Parents of 

If poverty is the mother of crimes, want 
of sense is the father of them.— La 
Bruyere. 

CRITIC.—A Definition of the 

He is a discoverer and collector of 
writers* faults.— Dkan Swift. 
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CRITIC.—An Incompetent 

A man unimpressible and incapable of 
moods and tenses, is, for that reason, an 
incompetent critic.—M rs. Stowe. 

CRITIC.—-Severe Nicety of the 
Nature in him was lost in art.—COLLINS. 

CRITICISM.~The Evil of 

Criticism often takes from the tree cater¬ 
pillars and blossoms together.— Richter. 

CRITICISM.—Pleasure in 

Men have commonly more pleasure in the 
criticism which hurts, than in that which 
is innocuous; and are more tolerant of the 
severity which breaks hearts and ruins for¬ 
tunes, than of that which falls impotently on 
the grave.— Rusk: N. 

CRITICISM.— Sound and Legitimate 

In the whole range of literature nothing 
is more entertaining and instructive than 
sound and legitimate criticism,—the dis¬ 
interested conviction of a man of sensi¬ 
bility, who enters rather into the spirit than 
the letter of his author, who can follow 
him to the height of his compass, and, 
while he sympathises with every brilliant 
power and genuine passion of the poet, is 
not so far carried out of himself as to 
indulge his admiration at the expense of his 
j udgment.—CoLTON. 

CRITICS—Ready-Made. 

A man mist serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready-made. 

Byron. 

CRITICS—Slanderers. 

There is a light in which many modem 
critics may with great justice and propriety 
be seen, and this is that of a common 
slanderer. If a person who pries into the 
characters of others with no other design 
but to discover their faults, and to publish 
them to the world, deserves the title of a 
slanderer of the reputation of men, why 
should not a critic, who reads with the 
same malevolent view, be as properly 
styled the slanderer of the reputation of 
books I —Fiei.ding. 

CROCUS.—The 

Lowly, sprightly little flower I 
Herald of a brighter bloom. 

Bursting in a sunny hour 
From thy winter tomb. 

Hues jrou bring, bright, gay, and tender, 

As if never to decay ; 

Fleeting in their varied splendour— 

Soon, alas 1 it fades away. 


Thus the hopes I long had cherish’d, 

Thus the friends I long had known. 

One by one, like you have perish’d. 
Blighted I must fade alone. 

M. PATTER.SON. 

CROMWELL.—Oliver 

An immortal rebel.—B yron. 

CROSS.—Bliss found at the 

The cross ! O ravishment and bliss— 

How grateful e’en its anguish is; 

Its bitterness how sweet I 
There every sense, and all the mind. 

In all her faculties refined. 

Tastes happiness complete.—GUYON. 

CROSS.—Leaning upon the 

Often does the wanderer, ’mid American 
forests, lay his head upon a rude log, while 
above it is the abyss of stars : so the weary, 
heavy-laden, djdng Christian leans upon the 
rugged and narrow cross, but looks up the 
while to the beaming canopy of immortal 
life—to “ those things which are above."— 
G. GILKILI.AN. 

CROSS.—The Light of the 

How justly it is called raavellous light! 
It gives eyes to the blind to look to itself; 
and not only to the blind, but to the dead. 
It is the light of life, a powerful light; its 
energy is beyond the force of thunder, yet 
it is more mild than the dew on the tender 
grass.—M aclaurin. 

CROSS.—The Might of the 

The cross was two pieces of dead wood ; 
and a helpless, unresisting Man was nailed 
to it; yet it was mightier than the world, 
and triumphed, and will ever triumph over 
It.— Adn. Hare. 

CROSS.—The Satisfaction of the 

The cross has so amply and lastingly 
satisfied the claims of inexorable justice, 
that all divine action now leans on the side 
of infinite clemency.—D r. Davies. 

CROSS.—Sin’s Burden Lost at the 

Thus far did I come, laden with my sin. 
Nor could aught ease the grief that I was 
in. 

Till I came hither:—What a place is this ! 
Must here be the beginning of my bliss ? 
Must here the burden fall from off my 
back? 

Must here the strings that bound it to me 
crack? 

Blest cross I blest sepulchre I blest rather be 
The Man that there was put to shame for 
me.—B unyan. 
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CROSS.—The Weight of a 

There is not a cross, a feather cross, but 
is a mountain to us if we take it up in our 
own strength.—J. H. Evans. 

CROWD.—The Sight of a 

There is something inexpressibly animat¬ 
ing and yet awful about a crowd. Some 
unusual attraction has brought the vast 
assembly together from all points of the 
compass, and so long as discretion and order 
prevail, the sight is exceedingly pleasant 
and inspiring. Hut let passion and disorder 
gain the ascendency, and nothing appears 
so awful and distressing. Yet the Maker 
of human hearts can still them in a moment, 
as the God-Man did the tuibulent waves 
of Galilee. **HcstilIeth the noise of the 
seas, the noise of their waves, and the 
tumult of the people.”—E. Davies. 

CROWN.—A Jewelled 

A crown of the brightest jewels is often 
a crown of thorns.—B ridges. 

CROWN.—Putting off the 

At the coronation of Ins Majesty George 
III., after the anointing was over in the 
Abbey, and tlie crown put upon his head 
with great shouting, the two archbishojis 
came to hand him down from the tin one to 
receive the sacrament, llis Majesty told 
them he would not go to the Lord’s Suppei, 
and partake of that ordinance, with the 
crown upon his head; for he looked upon 
himself, when appealing before the King of 
Kings, in no othei character than in that of 
a humble Christian. The bishops replied, 
tliat although there was no precedent for 
this. It should be complied with. Inime- 
dialely he put oft' Ins crown, and laid it 
aside : he then desired that the same should 
be done with icspect to the queen. It was 
answered, that her crown was pinned on 
hci head, that it could not be easily taki n 
off ; to which the king lephed—“ Well, let 
it be reckoned a p^rl of her dress, and in no 
other light.”— Arvine. 

CROWNS.—Attachments to 

Care.s, heavy and lasting, arc bound to 
crowns.—W. Skckek. 

CRUELTY.—The Contrariness of 

Nothing can be more contrary to nature, 
to reason, to religion, than craelty. Hence 
an inhuman man is generally considered 
as a monster. Such monsters, however, 
have existed; and the heart almost bleeds at 
tlie recital of the cruel acts such have been 
guilty of. It teaches us, however, what 
human nature is when left to itself; not only 
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treacherous above all things, but desperately 
wicked.—B uck. 

CRUELTY—the Highest Scandal. 

Cruelty is one of the highest scandals to 
piety; for instead of turning lions into 
lambs, it turns lambs into lions.—W. 
Secker. 

CRUELTY.—The Justification of 

Cruelty can only be justified by necessity. 
—Napoleon I. 

CUCKOO.— A Welcome to the 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

Nor winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I’d fly with thee 1 
We’d make with joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the spring !— Logan. 

CULTIVATION—Defined. 

Cultivation is the economy of force.— 
Liebig. 

CULTIVATION.—Intellectual 

The highest purpose of intellectual cul¬ 
tivation IS to give a man a perfect know¬ 
ledge and mastery of his own inner self ; to 
render our consciousness its own light and 
Its own mirror. Hence there is the less 
icasun to be surpr’sed at our inability to 
enter fully into the feelings and charac¬ 
ters of others. No one who has not a 
complete knowledge of himself, will ever 
have a true understanding of another. 
—Novalis. 

CULTURE.—The Advantages of 

Culture ! that is the talismanic word. 
See what it did with the country-lad who 
brought milk into Sheffield every morning, 
—it found him “whittling sticks,” it con« 
verted him into Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
most eminent* of English sculptors. Cul¬ 
ture !—it is your true philosopher's stone. 
Its magic influence will cause the clownish 
clod-hopper to cast his ill manners and 
stultified notions as the caterpillar casts its 
skin, and walk forth erect in all the manly 
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consciousness of possessed intelligence and 
refined amiabilities.-—J. Johnson. 

CUNNING*—the Mimic of Discretion. 

Cunning is only the mimic of discretion, 
and may pass upon weak men in the same 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, 
and gravity for wisdom.— Addison. 

CUNNING—Practically Illustrated. 

Pope Sixtus, when cardinal, counter¬ 
feited sickness and all the infirmities of 
age so well as to deceive the whole con¬ 
clave. Plis name was Montalto; both 
parties supposed that he would not live a 
year, and on a division for the vacant apos¬ 
tolic chair, he was elected. The moment 
he had won the desired power, he threw 
away liis crutches, and began to sing the 
Te Deum with a much stronger voice 
than his electors had bargained for; and in¬ 
stead of walking with a tottering step, he 
marched in their presence with a firm gait 
and perfectly upright. On some one com¬ 
menting on his sudden change, he replied 
—“While I was looking for the keys of 
St. Peter, it was necessary to stoop, but 
having found them, the case is altered.”— 
Magoon. 

CUNNING.—The Selfish Aims of 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, 
and sticks at nothing which may make them 
succeed. —Addison. 

CUNNING.—The Signification of 

Cunning signifies especially a habit or 
gift of over-reaching, accompanied with en¬ 
joyment and a sense of superiority. It is 
associated with small and dull conceit, and 
with an absolute want of sympathy or 
affection. It is the intenscst rendering of 
vulgarity, absolute aiid utter.— Ruskin. 

CU RIOSITY—Defined. 

Curiosity is a desire to know why and 
how; such as is in no living creature but 
man: so that man is distinguished, not 
only by his reason, but also by this singular 
passion, from other animals ; in whom the 
appetite of food, and other pleasures of 
sense, by predominance, take away the 
care of knowing causes ; which is a lust of 
the mind, that, by a perseverance of delight 
in the continual and indefatigable generation 
of knowledge, exceedeth the short vehe¬ 
mence of any carnal pleasure.— Hobbes. 

CURIOSITY.—The Punishment of 

A person who is too nice an observer of 
the business of the crowd, like one who is 
too curious in observing the labour of the 


bees, will often be stung for his curiosity — 
Pope. 

CURIOSITY.—Two Kinds of 

There are two kinds of curiosity: one 
arises from interest, which makes us desire 
to learn what will be useful to us; the 
other from pride, which makes us desirous 
to know what others are ignorant of.—L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

CURIOSITY.—Vain and Useless 

It is an evil incident to man, 

And of the worst that, unexplored, he 
leaves 

Truths useful and attainable with ease, 

To search forbidden deeps, where mystery 
lies 

Not to be solved, and useless if it might; 
Mysteries are food for angels ; they mgest 
With ease, and find them nutriment; but 
man. 

While yet he dwells below, must stoop to 
glean 

His manna from the ground, or starve and 
die.— CowpEK. 

CURSE.—The Causeless 

He that is cursed without a cause, 
whether by furious imprecations or solemn 
anathemas, the curse will do him no more 
harm than the sparrow that flies over his 
head. It will fly away like the sparrow or 
the wild swallow, which go nobody knows 
where, until they return to their proper 
place, as the curse will return to him that 
uttered it.— M. Henry. 

CURSES.—Divine 

They are not merely imprecations, im¬ 
potent and fruitless desires; they carry 
their effects with them, and are attended 
with all the miseries denounced by God. 
—Cruden, 

CURSES.—Human 

These are hurled at us, either because we 
have done the right thing, or they are 
uttered without reason or feeling. There 
are men who are so in the habit of using 
profane language, that it almost flows from 
their lips without malice or meaning ; and 
there are those who regard profane lan¬ 
guage as an indication of manly courage 
and gentlemanly bearing. Human curses 
are ofttimes more an honour than a dis¬ 
grace. The greatest souls have always lived 
under the ban of their age.— Dr. Thoicas. 

CUSTOM—Conquers Nature. 

Nature is often eclipsed, sometimes con¬ 
quered, but seldom extinguished. Force 
makes her more violent in the »eooiL 
iqi 
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Doctrine and precept check the natural 
affections, but custom alone is that which 
perfectly lubdues and conquers Nature.— 
Lord Bacon. 

CUSTOM—Honoured In the Breach. 

It is a custom 

More honour’d in the breach than the 
observance.—S H akspe a re. 

CUSTOM.—Leaping over 

He ought to be very well mounted who 
is for leaping the hedge of custom.—^A. 
Hill. 

CUSTOM.—Men Dupes of 

Such dupes are men to custom, and so 
prone 

To rev’rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A course of long observance for its use. 
That even servitude, the worst of ills. 
Because deliver’d down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing. 

COWPER. 

CUSTOM—a Series of Collective Guilt. 

Away with custom ! ’tis the plea of fools 
Where crimes enormous, that debase the 
man, 

Kise in their own defence; the long-drawn 
roll 

Where the ascent and fall of states or men 
Stand variously portrayed, what is it else 
Ilian a sad series of collective guilt, 
Whence custom for each wantonness of ill 
May draw the shameful precedent ? 

Layard. 

CUSTOM.—Yielding to 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled—mind, body, and es¬ 
tate ; 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not 
why.— Crabbe. 

CYNIC.—Necessary Qualihcations of a 

In person he should be strong, and robust, 
and hale, and, in spite of his indigence, 
always clean and attractive. Tact, and in¬ 
telligence, and a power of swift repartee, 
are necessary to him. His conscience must 
be clear as the sun. He must sleep purely, 
and wake still more purely. To abuse and 
insult he must be as insensible as a stone; 
and he must place all fears and desires 
beneath his feet.— Epictetus. 

CYNIC.—The Opinion of the 

His opinion is acidulated with scorn.— 
Macaulay. 
i|a 
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DAFPODILLS.—The Advent of the 
They come before the swallow dares, and 
take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Shakspearb. 

DAFPODILLS.—A Crowd of 
I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once 1 saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodills, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze : 

Ten thousand saw 1 at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance; 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 

W. WordsWORTIL 

DAISY.—The Destruction of the 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower I 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem \ 

Alas ! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckled breast. 

When upward springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm; 

Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun 
shield, 

But thou, beneath the random bicld 
O’ clod or stane. 

Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawy bosom sunward spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head ; 

In humble guise; 

But new the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies.—R. Burns. 

DAISY. --The Name of the 
The name of that much-loved flower-^ 
the daisy, signifies literally—Day’s £yet 
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the flower which opens its eye to the day, 
or when the day dawns; opens it widest 
when the sun is at its height, and shuts 
it altogether when the sun goes down.— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

DAME.—A Modest, Pious 

Her house 

Was ordered well, her children taught the 
way 

Of life, who, rising up in honour, called 
Her blest. Best pleased to be admired at 
home, 

And hear, reflected from her husband’s 
praise. 

Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign 
eye; 

His praise alone, and faithful love, and 
trust 

Reposed, was happiness enough for her: 
Yet who, that saw her pass, and heard the 
poor 

With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 
Or tongue from due applause I In virtue 
fair, 

Adorned with modesty, and matron grace 
Unspeakable, and love, her face was like 
The light, most welcome to the eye of man; 
Refreshing most, most honoured, most 
desired, 

Of all he saw in the dim world below : 

As Morning when she shed her golden 
locks, 

And on the dewy top of Ilermon walked, 
Or Zion hill; so glorious was her path. 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 
And bade their daughters look, and take 
from her 

Example of their future life; the young 
Admired, and new resolve of virtue made. 

R. POLLOK. 

DANCE.—The Children's 

All day the earthen floors have felt their feet 

Twinkling quick measures to the liquid 
sound 

Of their own small-piped voices, shrilly 
sweet— 

As hand in hand they wheel’d their giddy 
round.—J. Wilson. 

DANCE.—Engaged in the 

Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops they meet; 

To brisk notes, in cadence meeting. 
Glance their many-twinkling feeU 

Good. 

DANCE.—An Invitation to 

Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe.—MlLTON. 


DANCING.—General Love for 

Though my harsh touch, falt’ring still, 
But mock’d ail tune, and marr*d the dancei’s 
skill; 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous 
power, 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 
Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led their children tlirough the mirth¬ 
ful maze; 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three¬ 
score. —Goldsmith. 

DANCING.—The History of 

Dancing is very nearly as old as the 
world. The Hebrews danced when they 
emerged from the Red Sea, and about the 
golden calf, which was not their maiden 
effort. The young maidens of Silo were 
enjoying the dance in the field, when they 
were surprised by the youths of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and carried off by force, 
according to the counsel of the ancieLts of 
Israel; David danced before the ark; 
Socrates learned dancing from Aspasia; the 
soldiers of Crete and of Sparta went 
dancing into an assault, etc. But we leave 
this point of animated archa;ology to be 
resolved by others. Dancing probably oii- 
ginated in certain gestures which indicateil 
contentment, pain, joy—just as music was 
bom of certain analogous sounds. Plato, 
Socrates, Lycurgus, and others, held danc¬ 
ing in great veneration. We are fuithcr 
informed tliat in old Chinese books dancing 
and music are described as the two most 
important departments of public affairs. 
Under the Romans, however, dancing had 
degenerated ; and we are reminded that 
Cicero addressed a grave reproach to the 
Consul Gabinus for having danced.— 
Helps. 

DANCING.—A Lady 

Her pretty feet 
Like snails did creep 
A little out, and then. 

As if they play’d at bo-peep. 

Did soon draw in again.—H errick. 

DANDY.—The Description of a 

A dandy is a clothes-weaiing man,—a 
man whose trade, office, and existence con¬ 
sist in the wearing of clothes. Every 
faculty of his soul, spirit, person, and 
purse, is heroically consecrated to this one 
object—the wearing of clothes wisely and 
wdl; so that, as others dress to live, he 
lives to dress. He is inspired with cloth, 
a poet of cloth.—C arlvle. 
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DANGER.—Courage in 

It is in great danger that we sec great 
courage. — Regnisr. 

DANGER.—Fearless of 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Dryden. 

DANGER—Past. 

How much would the gods be enriched 
by danger, if we remembered the vows 
which it makes us offer! But, the danger 
once past, we no longer remember our 
promise.— Fontaine. 

DANGER.—The Way to Meet 

It is better to meet danger than to wait 
for it. He that is on a lee shore, and 
foresees a hurricane, stands out to sea, and 
encounters a storm to avoid a shipwreck. 
—Colton. 

DANIEL.—The Prophet 

We rank Daniel with the prophets, though 
at first he seems to belong to a different 
order of men, being a chief counsellor in a 
great empire. The prophets appear to have 
been poor, solitary, and wandering men, 
despised and rejected; Daniel was the 
iavourite of moiiarchs. Their predictions 
exposed them to danger and shame; his 
“dreams” drew him aloft to riches and 
honour. They were admitted now and then 
among princes, because they were prophets; 
but his power of prophecy made iiim a 
prince. Their prediction?, came generally 
naked to their waking eyes—they were 
day-dreams; but his were often softened 
and shaded by the mist of sleep. His 
pillow was at times a throne—the throne 
of his genius, the throne of empires, and 
of all future ages. His imagination, fettered 
during the day by cares of state, launched 
out at night into the sea of futurity, and 
brought home, from its lemotest shores, 
spoils of which we are only yet learning 
the value and the meaning. And as for hib 
character, he was certainly one of the most 
admirable of Scripture worthies. Formed 
in youth, it was retained in defiance of the 
seductions and of the terrors of a vcourt. 
His genius, furnished with every advantage 
of education and every variety of Pagan 
learning, was consecrated to God; the 
window of his prophecy, like that of his 
chamber, stood open toward Jerusalem. 
Over his death tnere hangs a cloud of 
darkness.— G. Gilfillan. 

DARING.—Manly 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

^Vho dares do more is none. 

Shakspeare. 


DARKNESS—the Almighty’s Pavilion. 
Though light and glory be the Almighty’s 
throne. 

Darkness is His pavilion.—J. Norris. 
DARKNESS.—A Dream of 
I had a dream which was not all a dream : 
The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the 
stars 

Did wander darkling, in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moon¬ 
less air. 

**•«’«* 

The world was void, 

The populous and the jjowerful was a 
lump— 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manlcss, life¬ 
less— 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay ! 
And rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirr’d within their silent 
depths ; 

.Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as 
they dropp’d. 

They slept on the abyss without a surge— 
'i'he waves were dead ; the tides were in 
their grave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expired 
bcfoie; 

'I'he winds were wither’d in the stagnant 
air. 

And the clouds perished I Darkness had 
no need 

Of aid from them : She was the Universe 1 

Byron. 

DAUGHTER.—The Conduct of a 

When a young woman behaves to her 
parents in a manner particularly tender and 
respectful, I mean from principle as well as 
nature, there is nothing good and gentle 
that may not be expected from her in what¬ 
ever condition she is placed. Of this I am 
so thoroughly persuaded, tliat, were I to 
advise any friend of mine as to his choice 
of a wife, I know not whether my very first 
counsel would not be—“ Look out for one 
distinguished by her attention and sweetness 
to her parents.*’ The fund of worth and 
affection, indicated by such a behaviour, 
joined to the habits of duty and consider¬ 
ation thereby contracted, being transferred 
to the married state, will not fail to render 
her a mild and obliging companion.— 
y ORDYCE. 

DAUGHTER.—A Father’s Love for his 

To a father waxing old 
Nothing is dearer than a daughter; sons 
Have spirits of higher pitch, but less inclined 
To sweet endearing fondness.— Euripides. 
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DAVID.—King 

Never, among the mere sons of men, has 
there appeared on so prominent a stage, a 
character with so rich and varied gifts. Like 
the single heir of a number of wealthy 
families, he seemed to unite in himself the 
moral wealth of nearly all that had gone 
before him :—the heavenly conversation of 
Enoch, the triumphant faith of Abraham, 
the m^itative thoughtfulness of Isaac, the 
wrestling boldness of Jacob, the patient 
and holy endurance of Joseph—no less than 
his talent for administering a kingdom, the 
lofty patriotism of Moses—as well as his 
brilliant fancy, the war-like skill and energy 
of Joshua, the daring courage of Gilieon, 
the holy fervour of Samuel—all met m 
a measure in the character of David. A 
great King—a great warrior—and a great 
religious reformer—he held at once the 
great sceptres that ruled the hearts of men. 
But there was still higher work in reserve 
for him. He was the great hyrnn-wriler 
of the Church, the framer of that grand 
liturgy m which the godly of all nations, 
and of all generatioiis, were to pour out the 
feelings of their hearts to God. Yet 
higher still, he was a type of Christ.— 
Blaikie. 

DAWN.—The Effect of the 

Its brightness, mighty divinity! has a 
fleeting empire over the day—giving glad¬ 
ness to the fields, colour to the flowers, the 
season of the loves, harmonious hour of 
wakening birds.—C alderon. 

DAWN.—A High and a Low 
A “ high dawn ’’ is when the first indica¬ 
tions of daylight are seen above a bank of 
clouds. A “low dawn” is when the day 
breaks on or near the horizon, the first 
streaks of light being very low down.— 
Fitzroy. 

DAY.—The Close of the 
The day is done ; and slowly from the 
scene 

The stooping sun upgathershis spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden qiinerl 
Longfellow. 

DAY.—A Fine 

A fine day seems but a small thing, but 
what eloquence these tender mercies of the 
sky have for my heart 1 —Gasparin, 

DAY.—A Sultry 

It was a sultry day of summer-time : 

The sun pour’d down upon the ripen’d 
grain 

With quivering heat, and the suspended 
leaves 


Hung motionless. The cattle on the hills 
Stood still, and the divided flocks were all 
Laying their nostrils to the cooling roots ; 
And the sky look’d like silver, and it 
seem’d 

As if the air had fainted, and the pulse 
Of Nature had nin down and ceased to 
beat.—N. P. Willis. 

DAY.—A Winter 

A winter day I the feather-silent snow 
Thickens the air with strange delight, and 
lays 

A fairy carpet on the barren lea. 

No sun ; yet all around that inward light 
Which IS in purity—a soft moonshine, 

1 he silvery dimness of a happy dream. 
How beautiful 1 afar on moorland ways, 
Bosomed by mountains, darkened by luiga 
glens 

(Where the lone altar raised by Druid 
hands 

Stands like a niournfiil i)haiitom), hidden 
clouds 

Let fall .soft beauty, till each green fir- 
branch 

Is plumed and tasscl’d, till each heather- 
stalk 

Is delicately fringed, d^lie sycamores, 
Thio’ all their mystical entanglement 
Of boughs, are draped with silver. All 
the green 

Of sweet leaves playing with the subtle 
air 

In dainty murmuring ; the obstinate drone 
Of limber bees that m the monkshood- 
bells 

House diligent; the imperishable glow 
Of summer sunshine never more confessed 
d'he harmony of nature, the divine 
Diffusive spirit of the beautiful. 

D. Gray. 

DAYS.—The Remembrance of Departed 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feign’d 

On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no 
more! —Tennyson. 

DEAD.—The 

The dead, 

The only beautiful, who change no more; 
The only blest; the dwellers on the shore 
Of Spnng fulfilled. The dead!—whom 
call we so ? 

They that breathe purer air, that feel, that 
know, 

Things wrapt from us.—H emans. 
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DEAD.—The Heavenly State of the 

T know thou hast gone where thy forehead 
is starred 

With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 
Wliere tlic light of thy loveliness cannot 
be marr’d, 

Nor the heart be thrown back from its 
goal: 

I know thou hast drunk of the Lethe that 
flows 

Through a land where they do not forget, 
That sheds over memory only repose, 

And takes from it only regret I 

T. K. IIervey. 

DEAD.—Praising the 

Vain empty words 
Of honour, glory, and immortal fame, 

Can these recall the spirit fiom its place. 

Or re*mspire the breathless clay with life? 
What though your fame, with all its thou¬ 
sand trumpets, 

Sound o’er the sepulchres, will that awake 
The sleeping dead ?—G. Sewell. 

DEAD.—The Region of the 

It was the land of shadows ; yea, the land 
Itself was but a shadow ; and the lacc 
Whicli seemed theiein were voices, fonns 
of forms, 

And echoes of themselves.—P. J. Bailey. 

DEAD.—Respect for the 

Our respect for the dead, when they are 
just dead, is something wonderful, and the 
way we show it more wonderful still. 
We show it with black featherb and black 
horses ; we show it with black di esses and 
l)Iack heraldries; we show it with costly 
obelisks and sculptures of sorrow, which 
.spoil half of our beautiful cathedrals. We 
show it with frightful gratings and vaults, 
and lids of dismal stone, in the midst of 
the quiet grass ; and last, and not least, we 
show it by permitting ourselves to tell any 
number of falsehoods we think amiable or 
credible in the epitaph.— llusKlN. 

DEAD.—The Souls of the 

I cannot get over the feeling—that the 
souls of the dead do somehow connect them¬ 
selves with the places of their former habi¬ 
tation, and that the hush and thrill of spirit 
which we feel in them may be owin^ to 
the overshadowing presence of the invisible. 
—Mrs. Stowe. 

DEAD.—Speaking of the 

In speaking of the dead, so fold up your 
discourse that their virtues may be out¬ 
wardly shown, while their vices are wrapped 
up in silence.— Puckle. 
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DEAD.—Weep not for the 

Oh, weep not for the dead ’ 

Rather, oh rather give the tear 
To those that darkly linger 
When all besides are fled ! 

Weep for the spirit withering 
In its cold, cheerless sorrowing ; 

Weep for the young and lovely one 
That luin darkly revels on ; 

But never be a tear-drop shed 

For them—the pure, enfranchised dead. 

Mrs. Brcx>ks. 

DEATH.—The Advantages of 

Death is the crown of life: 
Were death denied, poor man would live 
in vain ; 

Were death denied, to live would not be 
life; 

Were death denied, e’en fools would wish 
to die : 

Death wounds to cure, we fall, we rise, we 
reign I 

Spring from our fetters, fasten in the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers in our 
sight : 

Death gives us more than was in Eden lost; 
'I'his King of Terrors is the Prince of 
Peace.— Dk. E. Young. 

Death joins us to the great majority : 

’Tis to be borne to Platos and to Czesars; 
’Ti» to be great for ever; 

’Tis pleasure, ’tis ambition, then, to die. 

Dr. E. Young. 

DEATH.—Afraid of and Wishing for 
To be afraid to die, or wish for death, 

Aie words and passions of despairing 
breath : 

Who doth the first, the day doth faintly 
yield; 

And who the second, basely flies the field. 

F. Quarles. 

DEATH.—The Angel of 

The Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast. 

And breath’d on the face of the foe as he 
pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still.—B yron. 

DEATH.—The Change Made by 

It is a mighty change that is made by 
the death of every person, and it is visiMe 
to us who are alive. Reckon but from the 
sprightliuess of youth, and the fair cheeks 
and full eyes of childhood—from the vigor¬ 
ousness and strong flexures of the joints of 
Ave-and-twenty, to the hollowness and dead 
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paleness—^to the loathsomeness and horror 
of a three days* burial, and we shall per¬ 
ceive the distance to be very great and very 
strange. But so have I seen a rose newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood, and 
at first it was fresh as the morning, and full 
of the dews of heaven as a lamb*s fleece ; 
but when a ruder breath had forced open 
its virgin modesty, and dismantled its youth¬ 
ful and unripe retirements, it began to put 
on darkness, and to decline to softness, and 
the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed 
the head and broke the stalk, and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, fell into the portion of weeds and 
worn-out faces.—B p. Taylor. 

DEATH—The Coming of. 

Come he slow, or come he fast, 

It is but Death who comes at last. 

Sir W. Scorr. 

DEATH—Defined. 

What is death? To go out like a light, 
and in a sweet trance to forget ourselves 
and all the jiassing phenomena of the day, 
as we foiget the phantoms of a fleeting 
dream;—to form, as in a dream, new 
connexions with God’s world ;—to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to make a 
new step up man’s graduated ascent of 
creation.—ZsCHOKK L. 

DEATH.—Early 

Heaven gives its favourites early death. 

Byron. 

DEATH.—The Effect of an Interrogation 

on 

A young man, whom he had known as a 
boy, came to an aged Professor of a dis¬ 
tinguished continental University, with a 
face beaming with delight, and informed 
him that the long and fondly-cherished 
desire of his heart was at length fulfilled,— 
his parents having given their consent to 
his studying the profession of the law. 
When he paused, the old man, who had 
been listening to him with great patience 
and kindness, eently said—“Well! and 
when you have finished your career of study, 
what do you mean to do then ? ’* “ Then I 
shall take my degree,” answered the young 
man. “ And then ? ” asked his venerable 
friend. “ And then,” continued the youth, 
“ I shall have a number of difficult and 
knotty cases to manage; sliall attract notice 
by my eloquence, and wit, and acuteness, 
and win a great reputation.” “And then ?” 
repeated the holy man. “And then I** 
relied the youth, “why then there cannot 
be a question I shall be promoted to some 
high office in the state, and shall become 
rich, and live comfortably and honourably, 


and loolc forward to a quiet and happy old 
age.” “ And then i ” repeated the old 
man. “ And then,” said the youth, “ and 
then—^and then—^and then I shall die.** 
Here his venerable listener lifted up his 
voice, and again asked with solemnity and 
emphasis—“ And then This last '^And 

then ? ** pierced the heart of the aspiring 
student like a sword—darted like a flash of 
lightning into his soul, and he could not 
dislodge the impression. The result was 
the entire change of his mind and life. 
Abandoning the study of the law, he 
entered upon that of divinity, and expended 
the remainder of his days in the labours of 
a minister of Christ.— Dr. O. Winslow. 

DEATH.—The Fear of 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.— Shakspeare. 

DEATH.— Fearless of 

There is nothing terrible m death ; he 
has been my pillow for the last three weeks, 
and now he is about to take me away for 
ever.— Napoleon I. 

DEATH—A Gate. 

Death is a gate, that opens differently. 

Two folding doors, which lead contrary 
ways ; 

Thro’ this the good man finds felicity, 

The bad thro’ that to endless ruin strays : 
Herein they both the self-same rule retam, 
Who enters once, must ne’er return again. 

H. Baker. 

DEATH—A Haven. 

What is death 

To him who meets it with an upright heart ? 
A quiet haven, where his shattered bark 
Harbours secure, till the rough storm is past. 
Perhaps a passage overhung with clouds, 
But at its entrance; a few leagues beyond 
Opening to kinder skies and milder suns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 

Hu RMS. 

DEATH—in every Home. 

There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 

But one dead lamb is there I 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair J 

Longfellow, 

DEATH—Inexorable. 

It is not overcome by pride, soothed by 
flattery, tamed by entreaties, bribed by 
benefits, softened by lamentations, nor 
diverted by time.— Sir W. Drummond. 
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DEATH.—Joy Derived from 

My joy is death;— 

Death, at whose name 1 oft have been 
afcard, 

Because I wished this world’s eternity. 

Shakspeare. 

DEATH—the King of Terrors. 

Some have styled him **the Kin/;j of 
Terrors,” when he might with less impro¬ 
priety have been styled the terror of kings. 
—Colton. 

DEATH—a Leveller. 

Death levels all things in his march, 
Nought can resist his mighty strength ; 
The palace proud,—triumplial arch, 

Shall mete their shadow’s length : 

The rich, the poor, one common bed 
Shall find in the unhonour’d grave, 

Where weeds shall crown alike the head 
Of tyrant and of slave.—M arvell. 

DEATH—a Mighty Mediator. 

Death is a mighty mediator. There all 
the llames of rage arc extinguished, hatred 
is appeased, and angelic pity, like a weep¬ 
ing sister, bends with gentle and close em- 
bnace over the funeral um.— Schiller. 

DEATH.—The Old, Old Fashion— 

The golden npple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
I'he old, old fashion!—The fashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last un¬ 
changed until our race has run its course, 
and the wide firmament is rolled up like a 
scroll. The old, old fashion—1 )eath I Oh, 
thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet—of Immortality !—Dickkns. 

DEATH.—The Presence of 
Death, of all e.stiinated evils, is the only 
one whose presence never incommoded any¬ 
body, and which only causes concern during 
its absence.— ^Arcesilaus. 

DEATH—cannot Reprir Faults. 

Death may expiate faults, but it does not 
repair them.— Napoleon 1. 

DEATH.—The Sense of 

The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle that wc tread upon, 

In coiporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.— Shakspeare. 

DEATH.—The Sleep of 

To die,—to sleep,— 

To sleep! perchance lo dream;—ay, there’s 
the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come 

When we have sliuffled off this mortal coll I 
Shakspeare. 
*38 


DEATH.—The Smile of 

No smile is like the smile of death, 
When, all good musings past, 

Rise wafted with the parting breath 
The sweetest thought the last. 

Keble. 

DEATH—Spares the Species. 

Death, who would seem a universal de¬ 
stroyer, annihilates no part of that primitive 
vitality which is common to all organized 
beings. He attacks individuals, but he 
spares the species ; he crushes the form, 
but has no influence on the matter. In all 
the operations of nature, it evidently ap¬ 
pears that there reigns a greater predilection 
for life than for death. An unwearied and 
incessant production of organized bodies 
is manifest cveryw^here. The prime object 
is the production and preservation of ex¬ 
istence in general; all second causes are, 
by immutable laws, rendered subservient to 
this purpose. If the species multiply, it is 
to repair the losses to which their frailty 
exposes them ; if they destroy each other, 
or if the term of their existence be con¬ 
fined, it IS to prevent their increase be* 
coming excessive.— Sullivan. 

DEATH—Terrible. 

That death naturally is terrible and to 
be abhorred it cannot well and altogether 
be denied; it being a privation of life, and 
not a being, and every privation being .ab¬ 
horred of nature and evil in itself, the fear 
of it, too, being ingcnerated universally in 
all creatures : yet I have often thought that 
even naturally, to a mind by nature only 
resolved and prepared, it is more terrible m 
conceit than in verity; and at the first 
glance, than when well pried into; and 
that rather by the weakness of our fantasy, 
than by what is in it; and that the marble 
colours of obsequies, weeping, and funeral 
pomp (which we ourselves paint it with), 
did add much more ghastliness unto it than 
otherwise it hath.— Sir W. Drummond. 

DEATH—Triumphant, Awful, Splendid. 

The most triumphant death is that of tlie 
martyr; the most awful, that of the mar¬ 
tyred patriot; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour or victory. —Dr. 
Southey. 

DEATH-WATCH.—The 

The male spider is supplied with a little 
bladder, somewhat similar to a drum, and 
that ticking noise, which has been termed— 
“ the death watch,” is nothing more than 
the sound he makes upon this little appa¬ 
ratus, in order to serenade and allure the 
female spider,— Colton. 
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DEBATE.—The Rupert of 

One after one the lords of time advance, 
Here Stanley meets—^how Stanley scorns 
the glance !— 

The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash,—^the Rupert of de¬ 
bate.—L ytton. 

DEBAUCHEE.—The Sacrifice of the 
The debauchee offers up his body a 
•‘living sacrifice” to sin.—C olton. 

DEBT.—The Evil of 

It not only chains and enervates the 
mind, but it subjects its victim to all 
manner of indignities.— Dr. Davies. 

DEBT—a Preceptor. 

Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face the 
widow, the orphan, the sons of genius, fear 
and hate ;—debt, which consumes so much 
lime, which so cripples and disheartens a 
great spirit with cares that seem so base, is 
a preceptor whose lessons cannot be fore¬ 
gone, and is needed most by thosq^ who 
suffer from it most.—E merson. 

DEBTOR.—Despairing Lamentation of a 

Well did an English author represent a 
poor debtor in the Fleet Prison answering 
a person who spoke to him of friends :— 
“Friends 1 ” exclaimed the man ; “if I lay 
dead at the bottom of the deepest mine in 
the world, I could not be more forgotten 
or unheeded than I am here. I am a dead 
man;—dead to society, without the pity 
they bestow on those whose .souls have 
passed away! Friends to .see me! My 
God I I have shrunk from the prime of 
life into old age in this place; and there 
is not one to raise his hand above my bed, 
when I lay dead upon it, and say—“It is 
a blessing he is gone I ”—G. W. Mont¬ 
gomery. 

DEBTS.—The Payment of all 
He that dies, pays all debts. 

Shakspeare. 

DEBTS.—Small and Great 

Small debts are like small shot; they are 
rattling on every side, and can scarcely be 
escaped without a wound. Great debts 
are like cannon; of loud noise, but little 
danger.— Dr. Johnson. 

DECAY.—The Certainty of 

No organized substance, no part of any 
plant or animal, after the extinction of the 
vital principal, is callable of resisting the 
chemical action of air and moisture; for 
all that power of resistance which they 
temporanly possessed as the bearers of life. 


the media of the vital manifestations, 
completely ceases with the death of the 
organism; their elements fall again under 
the unlimited dominion of the chemical 
forces. —Ll EB i G. 

DECAY.—The Vesture of 

Nature stripes her garments gay, 

And wears the vesture of decay.— Logan. 

DECALOGUE.—A Paraphrase of the 
These ten laws Moses formerly engraved 
on tables 

Of stone; but do thou engrave them on 
thy heart: 

Thou shalt not know anollier God, since 
worship belongs to Me ; 

Thou shalt not make a vain statue, a lifeless 
image: 

Thou shalt not call on the great God in 
vain : 

Keej) all sabbaths, the sublime and the 
shadowy; 

Hap]>y he who renders to his parents due 
honour: 

Flee the crime of murder, and of a foreign 
Bed ; evil-minded theft and witness 
False, and the desire of anothei’s, the seed 
of death.—Br. Gregory. 

DECALOGUE.—A Reversed 
The world is nothing but a reversed 
Decalogue, or the 'I'en Commandments 
backwards.— Luth er. 

DECEIT.—The Falsity of 

Deceit is the false road to happiness ; 

And all the joys we travel to thiough vice, 
Like fairy banquets vanish, when we touch 
them.—A. Hill. 

DECEIT—a Game. 

Deceit is only a game played by small 
minds.—C orneille, 

DECEIT—Injurious to Greatness. 

No real greatness can long co-exist with 
deceit.—S. T. Coleridge. 

DECEIVER.—The Treatment of the 

It is a double pleasure to deceive the 
deceiver. —Fontaine. 

DECEMBER.—The Month of 

When dark December glooms the day, 

And takes our autumn joys away; 

When short and scant the sunbeam throws, 
Upon the weary waste of snows, 

A cold and profitless regard. 

Like patron on a needy bard ; 

When sylvan occupation's done, 

And o’er the chimney rests the gun. 

And hangs, in idle trophy, near, 

The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear; 
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When wiry terrier, rough and grim, 

And greyhound with his length of limb, 
And pointer, now employed no more, 
Cumber our parlour’s narrow floor; 

When in his stall the impatient steed 
Is long condemned to rest and feed ; 

When from our snow-encircled home, 
Scarce cares the hardiest step to roam, 
Since path is none, save that to bring 
The nee^lful water from the spring ; 

When wrinkled news-page, thrice conned 
o’er. 

Beguiles the dreary hour no more. 

And darkling politician, crossed, 

Inveighs against the lingering post, 

And answering housewife sore complains 
Of carrier’s snow-impeded wains : 

When such the country cheer, I come, 

Well pleased to seek our city home ; 

For converse, and for books, to change 
The forest’s melancholy range, 

And welcome with renewed delight, 

The busy day, and social night. 

Sir W. Scott. 

DECENT.—The Thing that is 

That is decent which is agreeable to our 
state, condition, or circumstances, whether 
it be ill behaviour, discourse, or action.— 
Dr. Watts. 

DECEPTION.—Liable to 

Theie is no one thing relating to the 
actions or enjoyments of man in which he 
IS not liable to deception.—Du. South. 

DECIDING.—The Difficulty of 
Who shall decide, when doctor’s disagree, 
And soundest casuits doubt, like you and 
me ?—Pope. 

DECISION.—The Constitution in Relation 
to 

I believe that a majority of the persons 
most remarkable for decisive character, 
have possessed great constitutional firmness. 
I do not mean an exemption from disease 
and pain, nor . any certain measure of 
mechanical strength, but a tone of vigour 
the opposite to lassitude, and adapted to 
great exertion and endurance.— Foster. 

DECISION—Enjoined. 

Deliberate with caution, but act with 
decision; and yield with graciousness, or 
oppose with firmness,—C olton, 

DECISION.—A Proper 

When it is necessary to come to a deci¬ 
sion, and we have no certain or fixed data 
to go upon, it is necessary, when we have 
weighed the different opposing views, to 
fuiopt that which is most probable and has 
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the most powerful conjectures in its favour. 
—Guicciardini. 

DECLAMATION.—Danger Arising from 

A torrent of declamation, where all is 
sound and verbiage, has often served the 
ends of the oppressor, and proved more 
fatal to the oppressed, than any force of 
argument or reason that could be brought 
against him ; just as an expert swimmer 
is in more danger from the froth and foam 
of the surf, than from the deepest water of 
the ocean ; for although the former has no 
profundity, it has also no buoyancy, neither 
can the voice of distress be heard amidst 
the roar of the breakers.— Colton. 

DECLAMATION.—Fine 

Fine declamation does not consist in 
flowery periods, delicate allusions, or 
musical cadences, but in a plain, open, 
loose style, where the periods are long and 
obvious ; where the same thought is often 
exhibited in several points of view.— 
Goldsmith. 

DECORATION.—External 

Any external decoration which occupies 
the mind more than the virtues of the 
heart, and which engrosses the time and 
attention more, we may be certain is wrong. 
—A Barnes. 

DECORATION.—The Law of 

It is a general law, of singular importance 
in the present day, a law of simple common 
sense, not to decorate things belonging to 
purposes of active and occupied life. 
Wherever you can rest, there decorate; 
whcie rest is forbidden, so is beauty. You 
must not mix ornament with business, any 
more than you may mix play. Work first, 
and then rest: work first and then gaze ; 
but do not use golden ploughshares, nor 
bind ledgers in enamel Do not thresh 
with sculptured flails ; nor put bas-reliefs 
on mill-stones. What 1 are we in the 
habit of doing so? Even so; always and 
everywhere. There is not a tradesman’s 
sign, nor shelf, nor counter, in all the 
streets of all our cities, which has not 
upon it ornaments which were invented to 
adorn temples and beautify king’s palaces. 
—Ruskin, 

deed.—A Benevolent 

The mild splendours of the rising sun, 
the ruddy glowing tints of evening, the 
moon’s calm radiance in a serene night 
—all these swell our bosoms with pleasure; 
but sweeter, still sweeter, is the recollection 
of a benevolent deed.— Gessner, 
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DEED.—The Impossibility of Undoing: a 

A word that has been said may be unsaid: 
It is but air. But when a deed is done, 

It cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts 
Reach out to all the mischiefs that may 
follow. —Longfellow. 

DEEDS.—Good 

They lie in the memory of age like the 
coral islands, green and sunny, amidst 
the melancholy wastes of ocean.— Dr. 
Thomas. 

DEEDS.—Ill 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done !—Shakspeare. 

DEEDS.—Legal 

Legal deeds were invented to remind 
men of their promi«;es, or to convict them 
of having brolcen them: a ^stigma on the 
human race.—L a BruyErk" 

DEER.—An Address to a Wild 

Magnificent creature I so stately and 
bnght 1 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy 
flight! 

Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath 
home 

O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of 
the mom, 

The joy of the happy, the strength of the 
free. 

Are spread in a garment of glory o'er thee! 

Ves ! fierce looks thy nature, even hush’d 
in repose. 

In the deptli of thy desert regardless of 
foes : 

Thy bold antlers call on the hunters afar, 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war, 
ITiou ship of the wilderness, pass on the 
wind 

And leave the dark ocean of mountains 
behind! 

For, child of the desert, fit quarry art 
thou, 

See, the hunter is come, with a crown on 
his brow, 

By princes attended with arrow and spear, 
In their white-tented camp, for the warfare 
of deer, 

On the brink of the rock, lo I he standeth 
at bay. 

Like a victor that falls at the close of the day! 

Hark! his last cry of anger comes back 
from the skies, 

And nature’s fierce child in the wilderness 
dies I 


Wild mirth of the desert I fit pastime for 
kings! 

Which still the rude bard in his solitude 
sings, 

Oh! reign of magnificence I vanish’d for 
ever, 

Like music dried up in tlie bed of the 
river 1—J. Wilson. 

DEER-STALKING.—The Difficulties of 

Without doubt, deer-stalking is one of 
the most fatiguing, but it is one of the 
most interesting pursuits. There is not a 
tree, or a bush, behind which you can hide 
yourself. One has, therefore, to be con¬ 
stantly on the alert, in order to circumvent 
them; and to keep under the hill out of 
their wind, crawling on hands and knees, 
and dressed entirely in grey.— Prince 
Albert. 

DEFAMATION.—Speech not Given for 

Speech was given us as an instrument of 
beneficial commerce and delectable conver- 
.sation, that with it we might assist and 
advise, might cheer and comfort one 
another; we, therefore, in employing it to 
the defamation of our neighbour, do foully 
abuse it; and so render ourselves worse 
than dumb beasts.—1)R. Barrow, 

DEFAMATION.—Written and Oral 

Written defamation bears the title of 
libel, oral defamation that of slander.— 
Burrill, 

DEFEAT—a School, 

Defeat is a school in which Truth always 
grows strong.— H. W. Beecher. 

DEFEATED.—No Disparagement to be 

’Tis not the least disparagement 
To be defeated by th’ event. 

Nor to be beaten by main force ; 

That does not make a man the worse; 

S. Butler, 

DEFECTS.—The Way to Know 

Trust not yourself; but, your defects to 
know, 

Make use of every friend and every foe. 

Pope, 

DEFENDED.—The Evil of heing 

To be defended is almost as great an 
evil as to be attacked; and the peasant 
has often found the shield of a protector 
an instrument not less oppressive than the 
sword of an invader.—C olton. 

DEFILEMENT.— Outward and Inner 
Our nature is so intensely symbolical, 
that where the outward sign of defilement 
W 



DEFINITION, 


DELIGHT. 


becomes habitual, the inner is too apt to 
correspond.—M rs. Stowe. 

DEFINITION.—The Characteristics of 

Definition requires to be clothed in the 
most sober language. Its parts must be 
well weighed, and its expressions be sedate 
and subdued. Here is no room for Higbts 
of fancy and speculations of opinion; all 
should be guarded and measured; the 
thought explicit, the phrase distinct, 'fhe 
recision cannot be too strict,—the for- 
earance from all verbal display and mastery 
too rigid.—D r. R. W. Hamilton. 

DEFINITION.—A Complete 

A definition is complete when it has fixed 
upon the single peculiarity which distin¬ 
guishes the object from others nearly re¬ 
sembling it.—I. Taylor. 

DEFORMED.-i-God the Maker of the 
A deformed man is God’s workmanship, 
but not drawn with even lines and lively 
colours; not for want of skill, but for the 
pleasure of the Maker. —Dr. Fuller, 

DEFORMED.—The Lament of One 

I am curtailed of man’s fair proportion, 
Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world. —Suakspeare. 

DEFORMED.—None may Mock the 
Mock not at those who are mis-shapen 
by natuie. He that despiseth them de- 
spiseth God that made them. — Dr. 
Fuller. 

DEFORMED.—The Soul-Sanctity of the 

Many times their s(ju1s have been the 
chapels of sanctity whose bodies have been 
the spitals of deformity.—D r. Fuller. 

DEGRADATION.—Human 
Deplorable is the degradation of our 
nature.—D r. South. 

DEGRADATION.—The Instrument of 

The true instrument of man’s degradation 
is Ills ignorance.^L ady Morgan. 

DEGREES.—The History of 

Imerius, the celebrated jurist, is said to 
have introduced the degree of Doctor into 
the universities. The first ceremony of 
this kind was performed at Bologna, on , 
the person of Bulgarus, in the year 1130, 
who began to profess the Roman law, and 
on that occasion was promoted to the doc¬ 
torate. The custom was soon transferred 
from the faculty of the law to that of 
theology; and Peter Lombard is the first 
doctor in sacred theology upon record in 
the university of Paris. Ancient English 
writers hold the venerable Bede to have been 
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the first doctor of Cambridge, and John dt 
Beverley at Oxford; the latter died in 712. 
But Spelman thinks there was no title or 
degree in England till about the year 120;, 
John Hambois is supposed to be the first 
musician who was honoured with the title 
of doctor in England. Holinshed, in his 
Chronicles/* tells us—“John Hambois 
was an excellent musician, and for his 
notable cunning therein he was made a 
doctor of music.— Loaring. 

DEITY.—The World without a 

What would the world be without a 
Deity, without love, justice, freedom, re- 
nbution ? A gigantic corpse, from which 
he soul has fled ; an unconscious play of 
hin^^, in which there is no place for the 
jighest and the best,—for virtue, love, 
perfection, but only for their names. A 
miserable, unmeaning, unsolvable, never- 
ending riddle; and the most wretched of 
beings mit—man, with the claims of his 
reason and the sentiments of his heart 1— 
ZSCHOKKE. 

DEITY.—The World a Temple for the 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and bound¬ 
less sea, 

Make but one temple for the Deity. 

Waller. 

DELAY—U nfortunate. 

Delay has always been unfortunate to 
hose who are ready.—D ante. 

DELAYS—Dangerous. 

Delays are no more numerous than they 
,rc dangerous.—W. Secker. 

DELICACIES.—Nature’s 

These delicacies 

Of taste, sight, smell,—herbs, fruits, and 
flowers, 

Walks and the melody of birds.—M ilton. 

DELIGHT.—A Home-Felt 
Such a sacred and home-felt delight. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.—M ilton. 

DELIGHT.—Sources of 

Abundant and diversified above 

All number, were the sources of delight; 

As infinite as were the lips that drank ; 

And to the pure, all innocent and pure ; 

The simplest still to wisest men the best: 

One made acquaintanceship with plants and 
flowers, 

And happy grew in telling all their names; 
One dsUsed the quadrupeds, a third, tht 
fowls; 

Another found in minerals hu joy : 

And 1 have seen a man, a worthy man, 



DELIVERANCE. 


DEMOCRACY. 


In happy mood, conversing with a fly; 

And as he, through hisglassmade by himself, 
Ileheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect 
joy.—R. POLLOK» 

DELIVERANCE.—The Transport of 

Open the iron-bound door of the con¬ 
demned cell, and by the dim light that 
struggles through its bars read the sove¬ 
reign’s free pardon to the felon, stretched, 
pale and emaciated, upon his pallet of 
straw; and the radiance you have kindled 
in that gloomy dungeon, and the transport 
you have created in that felon’s heart, is a 
resent realization. You have given him 
ack a present life; you have touched a 
thousand chords in his bosom which awake 
a present harmony; and where, just pre¬ 
vious, reigned sullen, grim despair, now 
reigns the sunlight joyoujsness of a present 
hope.— Dr. O. Winslow. 

DELIVERY.—A Good 

If a man is to be a public reader or 
speaker, his fame, a.id frequently his for¬ 
tune, depends much upon a good delivery. 
As a public speaker, it carries with it its own 
conviction; and as a private one, every one 
must allow that an easy and graceful 
manner of address is very engaging, and a 
distinguished mark of a liberal education. 
What manifest advantages, in all concerns 
of life, has the fluent and ready speaker, 
who can easily give birth to his sentiments, 
over him who falters in his utterance, and is 
not able tc express his ideas but wnth diffi¬ 
culty;—wiiose thoughts are smothered in the 
throat and die upon tfie tongue I It may be 
asked—How is it possible to put words into 
that man’s mouth who is ata loss for expres¬ 
sion ? Even this is to be done by practice, 
where the mind is well-informed and well 
stored, and where the memory is not defec¬ 
tive ; which last is, like all other qualities 
of the mind, strengthened and increased by 
use. I have experienced this wonderfully 
myself: having associated, once a week, 
with a few fnends, fond of debate, and 
having continued it for three or four years, 
I acquired a facility of expression and a 
flow of words on all subjects of which I was 
master, that I conceive^ once in my life, 
I never could have possessed. The chief 
aids to this faculty are to be well acquainted 
with the subject-matter, and to deliver our 
thoughts slowly and deliberately. An even¬ 
ing passed in this manner is not only improv¬ 
ing, but entertaining; and far more rational 
th^ the common chit-chat of the day, and 
the eternal noise in a large company, where 
every man wishes to be the first and the 
loudest speaker.— Trusler. 


DELUGE.—A Description of the 
And now the thickening sky 
Like a dark ceiling stood; down rushed the 
rain 

Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was seen. The floating vessel 
swam 

Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow, 
Rode tilting o’er the waves : all dwellings 
else 

Flood overwhelmed, and them, with all 
their pomp. 

Deep underwater rolled; sea covered sea,— 
Sea without shore: and in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reigned, sea monsters 
whelped 

And stabled. Of mankind, so numerous 
late, 

All left in one small bottom swam imbarked. 

Milton. 

DELUSION.—Mountains of 
What mountains of delusion men have 
reared! 

How every age hath bustled on to build 
Its shadowy mole—its monumental dream ♦ 
How faith and fancy, in the mind of man, 
Have spuriously mingled !—P, J. Bailky. 

DEMAGOGUE.—An Honest 

When Alexander sent Phocion one 
hundred talents, Phocion asked his messen¬ 
gers why Alexander gave him such a great 
reward above all ♦he other citizens of 
Athens ? “ Because,” said they, “ he 
esteemeth thee alone to be a good and 
honest man.” “ Let me then,” replied 
Phocion, “be what 1 seem.”— Lady 
Montagu. 

DEMAGOGUES.—The Tyranny of 

Demagogues, however fond they may af¬ 
fect to be of independence and liberty in 
their public speeclies, are invariably tories 
in their private actions, and despots in their 
own families. —Colton. 

DEMOCRACY.—The Love of 

The love of democracy is that of equality. 
—Montesquieu. 

DEMOCRACY.—The Power of 

If democracy be not a law to itself, no 
power can restrain it. Even a slight 
menace can paralyze government and legis¬ 
lation among us. Even now law is, in our 
great towns, impotent against terrorism ; 
and terrorism can evoke leaders who com¬ 
bine boldness and hjrpocrisy; and to aid 
them, relentless executioners, the sympathy 
of numbers, and the evil eloquence which 
extenuates or justifies wickedness: in a 
word, it can evoke all the instrumentalities 
of fierce revolutions.— Bp. Jeune. 
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DEMONSTRATION.—The Neceaiity of a 

A demonstration of an important truth 
is absolutely necessaiy to place it ^yond 
the possibility of doubt or denial.—D r. 
Webster. 

DEMONSTRATION—Needless and Ab¬ 
surd. 

They who demonstrate plain things, light 
a candle to see the sun.—A ristotle. 

DEPENDENCE.—The Bitterness of 

Thou shalt know by experience how salt 
the savour is of other’s bread, and how sad 
a path it is to climb and descend another’s 
stairs.— Dante. 

DEPENDENCE.—Mutual 

The mutual dependence which obtains 
among material things is perceived by us on 
a moment’s reflection. Not one atom in 
creation eidists by itself or for itself alone, 
but, directly or indirectly, influences and is 
influenced by every other atom. But the 
unity which exists among intelligent and 
responsible persons, their mutual depen¬ 
dence and relationship, is just as real as 
that which obtains among material things, 
and is far more wonderful, more solemn 
and important in its nature, causes, and 
consequences.— Macueod. 

DEPENDENCE—on the Strong. 

The beautiful must ever rest in the arms 
of the sublime. The gentle needs the 
strong to sostsun it, as much as the rock- 
flowers need rocks to grow on, or the ivy 
the rugged wall which it embraces,— Mrs. 
Stowe. 

DEPORTMENT—Enjoined, 

Be reserved, but not sour; grave, but 
not fonnal; bold, but not rash ; humble, but 
not servile; patient, but not insensible; 
constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, but 
not light. Rather be sweet-tempered than 
familiar; familiar, rather than intimate; 
and intimate with very few, and with those 
few upon good grounds.— Penn. 

DEPORTMENT.—A Suitable 

There is a deportment which suits the 
figure and talents of each person; it is 
always lost when it is quitted for that of 
another.— La Rochefoucauld. 

DEPRAVITY—Defined. 

It is ft change from perfection to imper¬ 
fection.—B uck. 
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DEPUTATION.—A 

A noun of multitude which signifies 
many, but does not signify much.— Glad¬ 
stone. 

DESCENT—Esteemed. 

Honourable descent is in all nations 
greatly esteemed; besides, it is to be ex- 
pectecl that the children of men of worth 
will be like their fathers, for nobility is the 
virtue of a family.— Aristotle. 

DESCRIPTION.—A Complete 

A description is complete when it has 
enumerated the most obvious or remarkable 
peculiarities of an oliject.—I. Taylor. 

DESCRIPTION AND REALITY. 

Gravina, an Italian critic, observes, that 
every man desires to see that of which he 
has read; but no man desires to read an 
account of what he has seen ; so much does 
lescription fall short of reality. Descrip¬ 
tion only excites curiosity: seeing satisflcs 
it.— ^Dr. Johnson. 

DESERT.—A Description of the 

I never passed the desert without ex¬ 
periencing very painful emotions. It was 
the image of immensity to my thoughts. It 
showed no limits. It had neither beginning 
nor end. It was an ocean for the foot of 
man !— Napoleon I. 

DESERTION.—In the Dark of 

Vessels at sea, that are nchly fraught 
with jewels and spices, may be in the dark, 
and tossed in the storm ; so a soul enriched 
with the treasures of grace, may yet be in 
the dark of desertion, and so tossed as to 
think it shall be cast away in the storm.— 
T. Watson. 

DESIGN—Defined. 

Design does not take place by accident, 
nor is it effected simply for its own sake; 
but it is the fruit of an intelligent purpose 
to produce a certain effect.— 1 . Taylor. 

DESIGN.—Secrecy of 

Secrecy of design, when combined with 
rapidity of execution, like the column that 
guided Israel in the desert, becomes a 
guardian pillar of light and fire to our 
friends, a cloud of overwhelming and 
impenetrable darkness to our enemies.— 
Colton. 

DESIRE.—A Rule for 

Before we passionately desire anything 
which another enjoys, we should examine 
into the happiness of its possessor.— ^La 
Rochefoucauld. 
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DESPONDENCY. 


DESIRE.—The Suppression of 
It is easier to suppress the first desire 
than to satisfy a]l that follow it.—D r. 
Franklin. 

DESIRE.—The Thirst of 

The thirst of desire is never filled, nor 
fully satisfied.—C icero. 

DESIRES—the Pulse of the Soul. 

Desires are the pulse of the soul; ai 
physicians judge by appetite, so may you 
by desires.— Manton. 

DESIRES.—Want of 

Want of desires is the greatest riches. — 
Sfneca. 

DESPAIR. 

Leaden-eyed despair.—K eats. 

DESPAIR.—Absolute 

Considering the unforeseen events of this 
world, we should be taught that no human 
condition should inspire men with absolute 
, despair. —FlEl.DiNG. 

DESPAIR— Beguiling Grief. 

With woful inea.sures wan Despair— 

Ix)w, sullen sounds his ^ief beguil’d ; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts was wild. 

Collins. 

DESPAIR—Converted into Resignation. 

Religion converts despair, which de¬ 
stroys, into resignation, which submits.— 
Blessington. 

DESPAIR.—The Courage of 

Despair takes heart, when there’s no hope 
to speed; 

The coward then takes arms and does the 
deed.—riFRRiCK. 

DESPAIR—Defined. 

Despair is the thought of th^ unattain- 
ablcness of any good, which works 
differently in men’s minds, sometimes pro¬ 
ducing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest 
and i^olency.—L ocke. 

DESPAIR.—The Fatality of 
Saul owed his defeat more to the mali^ 
influence of the witch of Endor than to the 
arms of the Philistines. When she buried 
hope in his brave heart she dug his grave ; 
victory vanished with the mantled phantom ; 
and when Saul, pale, hagrard, his spirits 
depressed, his courage sunken as his eye, 
went to fight, he had no chance. The 
battle of Gilboa was lost before it was 


begun. Despair in truth is about as bad a 
leader as presumption—this is Scylla, that 
Charybdis; and both extremes—the rock, 
horrid with breakers, and the glassy but 
treacherous whirlpool—are alike fatal.— 
Dr. Guthrie. 

DESPAIR.—The Gloom of 

Mine after-life ! what is mine after-life ? 

My day is closed ! the gloom of night 
come I 

A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate. 

Joanna Baillie. 

DESPAIR.—The Result of 

He that despairs limits infinite power to 
finite ap]>rchcnsions.— Dr. South. 

DESPISE.—Counsel not to 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
an3rthing ; for there is no man that has not 
his hour, nor is there anything that has not 
its place. —Azal 

DESPISED.—Apprehensive of being 
It is only those who feel their own con¬ 
temptible cnaracter that are apprehensive of 
being despi.sed.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

DESPISED.—The Condition of being 
No one can be despised by another until 
he has learnt to despi.se himself.—S eneca. 

DESPONDENCY.—Counsel against 
Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows, 

Call to your aid your courage and your 
wisdom; 

Tliink on the sudden change of human 
scenes ; 

Think on the various accidents of war ; 
Think on the mighty power of awful virtue; 
Tliink on the Providence that guards the 
good.— Dr. Johnson. 

DESPONDENCY.—The Sadness of 
It is sad 

To see the light of beauty wane away, 

Know eyes are dimming, bosoms shrivel¬ 
ling, feet 

Losing their springs, and limbs their lily 
roundness ; 

But it is worse to feel the heart-spring 
gone, 

To lose hope, care not for the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay within us. 

P. J. Bailey; 

DESPONDENCY.—utterances of 

I am feeble, discouraged, solitary, in the 
midst of eight hundred thousand men. I 
feel little attachment to existence; my 
imagination has taken the colour out of it 
*45 



DESPOTISM. 


DETERMINATION, 


I am satiated of all without having t.isted 
anything. If you only knew how sad I am 
becoming 1 I love Sorrow, and live much 
with her. They speak to me of literary 
fame and public employment. I have 
occasionally certain desires that way; but 
frankly I despise fame, and can scarcely 
conceive why people should take so much 
trouble to run after such a little fool. 
Where is the soul that shall understand 
mine ?—Lacordaire. 

DESPOTISM.—The Existence of 

Despotism can no more exist in a nation, 
until the liberty of the press be destroyed, 
than the night can happen before the sun is 
set.— Colton. 

DESPOTISM.—Kingly 

Where kings prevail, all liberty is lost. 

And none but he who reigns can freedom 
boast ; 

Some shadow of the bliss thou shalt retain. 
Choosing to do what sovereign powers 
ordain.— Lucan. 

DESPOTISM—Necessary. 

So long as it remains tniethat the greater 
part of mankind spend their lives rather m 
the pursuit of sensual pleasures and follies 
than like rational beings, so long will des¬ 
potism be nccessai7.—J. G. Forster. 

DESPOTISM.—Power cannot Avoid 
It is difficult for power to avoid despotism. 
The possessors of rude health ;—the indi¬ 
vidualities cut out by a few strokes, solid 
for the very reason that they are all of a 
piece;—the complete characters whose fibres 
have never been strained by a doubt;—the 
minds that no questions disturb, and no 
aspirations put out of breath ;—these, the 
.strong, are also the tyrants.— Gastarin, 

DESTRUCTION.—The Work of 

The work of destruction is always easier 
than the work of reparation. It is an ea.sy 
matter to swallow a lut of poisoned food ; 
It IS not so easy to undo the dire effects of 
it It is easy to kindle a gieat conflagra¬ 
tion ; it is a work of toil and trouble to 
aubdue the flame.s. It is an easy thing 
to sin, but its effects are dreadful!—T, 
Alexander. 

DESTRUCTION—Universal. 

Empires, states, and kingdoms have, by 
the doom of the Supreme Providence, their 
fatal periods; great cities lie sadly buried in 
their dust; arts and sciences have not only 
their eclipses, but their wanings and deaths. 
The ghastly wonders of the world, raised by 
the ambition of ages, are overtliown and 
trampled. Some Tights above, not idly en- 
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titled stars, are lost, and never more seen 
of us. The excellent fabric of this universe 
itself shall one clay suffer ruin, or a change 
like a ruin; and should poor earthlings 
thus to be handled complain?—SiR W. 
Drummond. 

DESTINY—Defined. 

Destiny, or fate, is the divine law under 
the divine control.— Zschokke. 

DESTINY—and an Idle Man. 

Hast thou looked on the ])otter’s wheel,— 
one of the venerablest objects, old as tlie 
propliet Ezekiel, and far older ? Rude 
lumps of clay, how they spin themselves 
up, by mere quick whirling, inlo beautiful 
circular dishes ! And fancy tlie most as¬ 
siduous potter, but without his wheel, 
reduced to make dishes by mcie kneading 
and baking ! Even such a potter were des¬ 
tiny with a human soul that would rest and 
lie at ease,—that would not work and spin! 
Of an idle unrevolving man, the kindest 
destiny can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch : let her spend on him what 
expensive colouring, or gilding and en.amel- 
hng she will, he is but a botch—a mere 
enamelled vessel of dishonour!— Carlyle. 

DESTINY—a Scape-Goat and a Necessity. 

The bcape-goatwhicli we make responsible 
for all our crimes and follies; a necessity 
which we set down for invincible, when we 
have no wish to stiive against it.— Mrs. 
IJalfour. 

DESTINY.—Throwing the Dice of 

lie who throws the dice of destiny. 

Though with a sportive or unthinking hand, 
Must bide the issue, be it life or death. 

A. Smith. 

DESULTORINESS.—The Causes of 

Desultoriness may arise from inaccurate 
knowledge, discursive reading, want of 
method, a roving mind, and even a full 
head.— Dr. Davies. 

DETAIN.—Counsel not to 

Never hold any one by the button or the 
hand, in order to be heard out; for if 
people are unwilling to hear you, you had 
better hold your tongue than them.— 
Chesterfield. 

DETERMINATION—Defined. 

The bent of the will to the greatest ap¬ 
parent good.—L ocke. 

DETERMINATION.—A Firm 

If I were out of prison to-day, I would 
reach the Gospel again to-morrow, bv the 
elp of GoiL-Bui^AN. ^ 
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DETERMINATION.—A NoUble Inataoco 
of 

There is one man known to history, and 
long illustrious among bis fellow-men, who 
in his own meditations had reached the con¬ 
viction that there was a new world far across 
the sea, and no disappointment or vexing 
delay could expel that conviction from his 
earnest mind. Neither the frowns nor the 
neglect of monarchs, neither hope deferred, 
nor the terrors of the deep, nor mutiny, 
nor tempest, nor death, could turn Columbus 
from his resolute purpose. On he pressed 
in spite of them ^1—serene amid the 
tempest—full of hope when all around 
seemed to tell only of despair; and he 
stood at last on the shores of a lovely island 
in the ocean,—the discoverer of lands whose 
discovery has changed the history of the 
world !—Tweedie. 

DETRACTION—a Bold Monster. 

Detraction’s a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish m their lives to Wf)rk on. 

Massinger. 

DETRACTION.—A But of 

In some unlucky dispositions there is 
such an envious kind of pride, that they 
cannot endure that any but themselves 
should be set forth for excellent; so that 
when they hear one justly praised, they will 
either seek to dismount his virtues, or, if 
they be like a clear light, they will stab him 
with a but of detraction ; as if there were 
something yet so foul as did obnubilate 
even his brightest glory. When their 
tongue cannot justly condemn him, they 
will leave him suspected by their silence.— 
Feltham, 

DETRACTIONS.—Mending 

Happy are they that hear their detrac¬ 
tions, and can put them to mending.— 
SlIAKSPEARE. 

DEVELOPMENT.—The Law of 

Wliat could be more trivial than the 
heaving of the lid of a tea-kettle? Yet, in 
that motion lay the germ of ocean steamers, 
railways, and mills. Development dilates 
the small into the great. By that law sparks 
flame into conflagrations, fountains flow 
into streams, and the minute swells into the 
magnificent. The seeds of many a world- 
famed change were dropped in silence,— 
night dews watered them when no eyes 
looked on; but at length they bore fruit in 
the hearts of millions; and the harvest of 
them waved over all the breadth of a con¬ 
tinent.— Colby. 


DEVELOPMENT.—A True 
That is a true development in which 
nothing is ever lost at a higher, which has 
been once really possessed at a lower stage; 
and simply on the ground that there is 
nothing which it were needful and good to 
lose, because at no point is there anything 
which tends to interfere or thwart the 
vocation of the being whose development 
is going forward.—D r. Muller. 

DEVIATION.—A Single 

To what gulphs 
A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads !—Byron. 

DEVIL.—The Assaults of the 

The devil’s first assault is violent; resist 
that, and his second will be weaker; lhat 
being resisted, he proves a coward.— St. 
Chrysostom. 

DEVIL.—Holy Witnesses Employed by the 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose : 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling check, 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

ShAKSI’EARE. 

DEVIL.—The Way to Shame the 

Tell truth, and shame the devil: 

If you have power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 

And I’ll be sworn I have power to sliame 
him hence : 

Oh, while you live, tell truth, and shame 
the devil I— Shakspearb. 

DEVOTEES.—Rcligioua 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly thorough reformation, 

Which always must be carry’d on, 

And still be doing, never done : 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

S. Butler. 

DEVOTION.—Different Styles of 
A bishop chanting his psalter under the 
groined roof of a cathedral, and a cove¬ 
nanter pra3ri^ in his hill-side cave, are 
two very different styles of devotion.-— 
j Wylie. ‘ 
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DEVOTION—Lukewarm and Glowing. 

Devotion, when lukewarm, is undevout; 

But when it glows, its heat is struck to 
heaven : 

To human hearts her golden harps are 
strung; 

High heaven’s orchestra chants “Amen” 
to man I— Dr. E. Young. 

DEVOTION.—Private 

I love to steal, awhile, away 
From every cumbering care. 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 

I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear; 

And all His promises to plead, 

Where none but God can hear. 

I love to think on mercies past, 

And future good implore ; 

And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On Him whom I adore.—P. Brown. 

DEVOTION.—Self-Sacrificing 

When the bishop laid his hand upon me, 
I gave myself up to be a martyr for Him 
who hung upon the cross for me Till you 
hear of my dying for, or in my work, you 
will not be apprised of all the preferment 
that is expected by me.— Whitfield. 

DEW.—Evening 

Pleasantly comest thou. 

Dew of the evening ! to the ciisp*d-up grass; 

And the curl’d com-blades bow, 

And the light breezes pass. 

That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and 
expand, 

Thou sweet reviver of the fever’d land ! 

So, to the thirsty soul 
Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 

And to the scathed heart, made whole, 

Turneth in joy above. 

To where the spirit freely may expand. 

And rove, untrammelled, in that “better 
land ! ”—GALLAGHER. 

DEW—^in Flowers. 

And that same dew, which sometimes 
withers buds, 

Was wont to swell, like round and orient 
pearls. 

Stood now within the pretty flow’rets* eyes. 
Like tears, that did their own disgrace 
bewail.—S hakspeare. 

DEW.- The Grateful 

When the summer’s sun ha* sunk beneath 
the hoi izon, and coolness re-visits the 
scorched plant and soil, the grateful dew 
descen<ls along with it, and moistens alike 
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the ^een leaf and the thirsty land—the 
invisible moisture of the air thickens into 
hazy mists, and settles in tiny pearls on 
every cool thing. How thankful for this 
nightly dew has nature everywhere and 
alwajrs appeared I and how have poets in 
every age sung of its beauty and benefi¬ 
cence !— Prof. Johnston. 

DEW.—Tears Compared to 

I^t me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silvery doth progress on thy checks. 

Shakspeare. 

DEW-DROPS—Described. 

Earth’s liquid jewellery, wrought of air. 
Young nature’s christening.—P. J. Bailey. 

DIAMOND.—The Property of the 

The distinguishing peculiarity and most 
valuable characteristic of the diamond is 
the power it possesses of refracting and 
reflecting the prismatic colours : this pro¬ 
perty it is that gives fire, life, and brilliancy 
to it. Other stones reflect the light as they 
receive it—bright in proportion to their 
own transparency, but always colourless; 
and the ray comes out as it went in.— 
Colton. 

DIARY.—Needfulness of a 

There is not a period of life, a year, a 
single day, so devoid of blessing, so desti¬ 
tute of moral teaching, so trivial and un¬ 
important, that It may be deliberately flung 
into oblivion without sin and without loss. 
There is a sense in which passages of our 
history that we would give worlds to blot 
out of existence for ever ought still to be 
remembered; or, at least, should have 
mementos lying within reach when seasons 
occur suitable for reverting to their humbling 
lessons. And if the darkest scenes may be 
rc-produced upon the mental retina with 
safety and advantage, how much more the 
brighter—those spots where special altar- 
fires were kindled to God—those help- 
stones that glitter in the far-seen sunlight 
of distant Bethels! But forgotten to a 
great extent they must be, if un»-ecorded; 
lor what were the Ebenezer, the monu¬ 
mental pillar, the cromlech, the cairn, but 
substitutes for writing? Are we to hoard 
the letters of absent friends, to jot down 
favourite readings, to post up carefully our 
cash-books and ledgers, and then leave to 
treacherous, wayward memory the account 
of everlasting thoughts and priceless trea¬ 
sures?—E. Garbett. 

DIFFICULTIES.-The Sight of 

The greatest difficulties lie where we are 
not looking for them.— Goethe. 
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OIPPICULTIBS—Set off Virtue. 

The difficulties with which we are met 
are the maids of honour which set off 
virtue.—MoLiiftRS. 

DlFFICULTIES.~Thc Way to Conquer 

The wise and prudent conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and 
folly 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
danger, 

And make th’ impossibility tliey fear. 

^Rowe. 

DIFFIDENCE.—Examples of 

It is said of the learned Junius that he 
had such an invincible diffidence, that 
throughout his life he could scarcely speak 
upon the most common subjects with 
strangers without a suffusion in his coun¬ 
tenance. Addison was likewise one of the 
greatest philosopliers, as well as one of the 
most abashed and modest men of his time. 
—Buck. 

DIGNITIES.—High 

To reach high dignities, there is what is 
called the highway or beaten track ; there is 
also the byq^ath, or cross-road, which is the 
shortest.—L a BruyIre. 

DIGNITY,—True 

True dignity is never gain’d by place, 

And never lost when honours are with¬ 
drawn. —M ASSIN GER. 

DILIGENCE.—Incentives to 
To be rich, be diligent; move on 
Like heaven’s great movers tliat enrich the 
earth; 

Whose moment’s sloth would show the 
world undone. 

And make the spring straight bury all her 
birth : 

Rich are the diligent who can command 
Time—^nature's stock.— Davenant. 

DILIGENCE.—The Necessity for 

The rewards of life depend upon dili¬ 
gence ; and the mechanic that would perfect 
his work, must first sharpen his tools.— 
Confucius. 

DILIGENCE.—The Reward of 
Long ago a little boy was entered at 
Harrow School He was put into a class 
beyond his years, and where all the scho¬ 
lars had the advantage of previous instruc¬ 
tion denied to him. His master chid him 
for his dulness, and all his efforts then 
could not raise him from the lowest place 
in the class. But, nothing daunted, he 
procured the grammars and other elemen¬ 


tary books which his class-fellows had gone 
through in previous terms. He devoted 
the hours of play, and not a few of the 
hours of sleep, to the mastering of these ; 
till, in a few weeks, he gradually began to 
rise, and it was not long before he shot 
ahead of all his companions, and became 
not only leader of the division, but the 
pride of Harrow. You may see the statue 
of that boy, whose career began with this 
fit of energetic application, in St. I’aul’s 
Cathedral; for he lived to be the greatest 
oriental scholar in modem Europe—was 
Sir William Tones.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

DINNER.—The Effect of a 

The least annoyance when I am fasting 
seizes and overwhelms me; but when I liave 
enjoyed a dinner, my heart is firm and sted- 
fast.— Moliere. 

DINNER.—An Excellent and Well- 
Arranged 

An excellent and well-arranged dinner is 
a most pleasing occurrence, and a great tri- 
umph of civilized life. It is not only the de 
scending morsel, and the enveloping sauce— 
but the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty which 
surround the meats—the learned manage¬ 
ment of light and heat—the silent and rapid 
services of the attendants—the smiling and 
sedulous host, proffering gusts and relishes 
—the exotic bottles—the embossed plate— 
the pleasant remarks—the handsome dresses 
—the cunning artifices in fruit and fanna I 
The hour of dinner, in short, includes every¬ 
thing of sensual and intellectual gratification 
which a great nation glories in producing. 
—S. Smith. 

DINNERS.—Giving Costly 

A necessitous man who gives costly din¬ 
ners, pays large sums to be laughed at.— 
Colton. 

DISCIPLINE.—Heavenly 

It would seem, indeed, to be God’s usual 
method to prepare men for extensive useful¬ 
ness by the personal discipline of trial. 
Hence, when we see Bunyan encompassed 
by terrible temptations, and immured in 
bondage; Luther, in the fortress on the 
Wartburg, pining in sore sickness, and bat¬ 
tling, in fancy, with embodied evil; Wesl«T 
wandering to Georgia and back, led through 
doubt and darkness to the long-deferred 
moment which ended his *Hegal j^ears,” 
and then welcomed on his evangelistic jour¬ 
neys with ovations of misrepresentation and 
mud ;—we remember that this protracted 
suffering i^ but tlie curriculum of heavenly 
discipline by which, learning of Him who 
is lowly, they are shriven of self and pride, 
and which superadds to ihc lott'tude which 
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bears all, and to the courage which dares 
all, the meekness and gentleness of Christ. 
—PUNSIION. 

DISCIPLINE.—Military 

The leading idea of military discipline is 
to reduce the common men, in many re- 
spects, to the nature of machines ; that they 
may have no volition of their own, but be 
actuated solely by that of their officers; 
that they may have such a superlative dread 
of those officers as annihilates all fear of 
the enemies ; that they may move foi wards 
when ordered without deeper reasoning or 
more concern than the firelocks they carry 
along with them.—SiR J. Moore. 

DISCONTENT—Difficult to be Avoided. 

It’s hardly in a body’s power 
^ o keep, at times, frae being sour, 

To see how things are shared ; 

How best o’ chicls are whyles in want, 
While coofs on countless thousands rant. 
And ken na how to wair ’t. 

R. Burns. 

DISCONTENTED.—The Miseries of the 

The discontented is ever restless and un¬ 
easy, dissatisfied with his station in life, his 
connexions, and almost every circumstance 
that happens to him. He is continually 
])eevish and fretful, impatient of every in¬ 
jury he receives, and unduly impressed with 
every disappointment he suffers. He con¬ 
siders most other persons as happier than 
himself, and enjoys hardly any of the bless¬ 
ings of Proviaence with a calm and grateful 
mind. He forms to himself a thousand 
distressing fears concerning futurity, and 
makes hi» present condition unhappy, by 
anticipating the misery he may endure in 
years to come.—S'IENNKTT. 

DISCORD—among Families. 

Discord turns a house into a little hell, 
full of the tormenting passions—Sorrow 
and Anguish, Disdain and Despite, Malice 
and Envy, that Iblust the most flourishing 
families.— Dr. Bates. 

DISCORD—Personified. 

Her by her parti colour’d vest he knew; 
Unequal stripes, and many, formed the 
gown, 

VVfiich opening with her walk, or wind that 
blew, 

Now showed, now hid her; for they were 
unsewn. 

Her hair appeared to be at strife ; in hue > 
Like silver, and like gold, and black, and 
brown; 

Part in a tress, in riband part comprest, 
Some on her shoulders flow’d, some on her 
bieast—A riosto. 

Jio 


DISCORD.—The Way to Avoid 

When two goats meet on a narrow bridge 
over deep water, how do they behave? 
Neither of them can turn back again, neither 
can pass the other, because the bridge is 
too narrow; if they should thrust one 
another, they might both fall into the water 
and be drowned. Natuie, then, has taught 
them thpt if one lays him^.elf down, and 
permits flie other to go over him, both 
remain without hurt. Even so, people 
should rather endure to be trod upon, than 
to fall into debate and discord one with 
another.— Luther. 

DISCOURSE.—Commonplaces of 

To have commonplaces of discourse and 
to want variety is odious to the hearers, ami 
shows a shallowness of thought; ’tis there¬ 
fore good to vary and suit speeches to the 
present occasion, as also to hold a modera¬ 
tion in all discourse, especially of religion, 
the state, great persons, important business, 
poverty, and anything deserving pity.— 
Lord Bacon. 

DISCOURSE.—A Good, but Attenuated 

The discourse is good, but attenuated : 
the preacher has a clue of thread of gold in 
his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after 
ell; but give me the man who will thi ow 
the clue at me at once, and let me unwind 
it ; and then show in his hand another 
ready to follow.—FOSTER. 

DISCOURSES.—Reading 

Pulpit discourses have insensiblydwindled 
from speaking to reading ; a practice, of 
itself, sufficient to stifle every germ of elo¬ 
quence. It is only by the fresh Icelmgs ol 
the heart, tliat mankind can be very power 
fully affected. What can be more ludicrous 
than an orator delivering stale indignation 
and fervour of a week old ; turning over 
whole pages of violent passions written out 
in German text; reading the tropes and 
apostrophes into which he is huiried by the 
ardour of his mind; and so affected at a 
preconcerted line and page, that he is un¬ 
able to proceed any further?— S. Smith. 

DISCOURTESY,—The Springs of 

Discourtesy does not spring merely from 
one bad quality, but from several,—from 
foolish vanity, from ignorance of what is 
due to others, from indolence, from stupi¬ 
dity, from distraction of thought, from 
contempt of others, from jealousy.—L a 
Bruy^re. 

DISCOVERERS.—Ill 

They are ill discoverers that think there 
is no land when they can see nothing bu^ 
sea.—L ord Bacon, 
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DISCOVERIES.—Isolated 

Isolated discoveries, bom out of date, 
would positively fall dead upon the world. 
—Leitch. 

DISCOVERY.—Perseverance in 

The enamel which covers the cheajiest 
earthenware was not discovered by Bernard 
Palissy until after fifteen years of anxious 
toil. After incredible hardships, he had 
made a little advance; then he devoted 
eight months to manufacturing ware upon 
which to experiment, and many weary days 
to building with his own hands the furnace 
in which to bake it. Six days and six 
nights he stood by the fire to note the 
experiments and feed the furnace; when, 
alas 1 his fuel was exhausted. In his des¬ 
peration, he thrust into the fire the dresser, 
stools, tables, and the boarding from his 
house ! He repaid the assistance of a potter 
with his garments, leaving himself almost 
naked. Not only had he to bear continuous 
disappointments in his experiments, which 
were almost more than mortal could en¬ 
dure, but to submit to the reproaches of 
his wife and friends, who deemed him a 
fitting inmate for a lunatic asylum.—J. 
Johnson. 

DISCREET.—Counsel to be 

Be discreet in all things, and so render 
it unnecessary to be mysterious about any. 
—Wellington. 

DISCRETION—Refined. 

Discre^^ion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of life.— 
Addison. 

DISCRETION.—The Importance of 

Though a man has all other perfections 
and wants discretion, he will be of no great 
consequence in the world ; but if he has 
this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in his particular station of life.— 
Addlson. 

DISCRETION AND VALOUR. 

Discretion 

And hard valour are the twins of honour. 
And, nursed together, make a conqueror; 
Divided, but a talker. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DISCUSS.—Compelling One to 

It is as unfair to comj^el a man to discuss 
with you who cannot play the game, or 
does not like it, as it would be to compel 
a person to play at chess with you under 
similar circumstances: neither is such a 
sort of exercise of the mind suitable to the 


rapidity and equal division of general con¬ 
versation.—S. Smith. 

DISCUSS.—A Desire to 

Come, then! and 'while the slow icicle 
hangs 

At the stiff thatch, and winter’s frosty 
pangs 

Benumme the year, blith (as of old) let us 
"Mid noise and war, of peace and niitlh 
discusse. 

This portion thou wert born for. Why 
should we 

Vex at the time’s ridiculous miserie ? 

An age that thus hath fooled itselfe, and 
will, 

(Spite of thy teeth and mine,) persist so 
still. 

Let’s sit then at this fire: and, while we 
steal 

A revcll in the town, let others seal, 
Purchase, or cheat, and who can let them 
pay, 

Till those black deeds bring on the dark¬ 
some day. 

Innocent spenders we ! a better use 
Shall wear out our short lease, and leave 
th’ obtuse 

Rout to their husks. I'liey and their bags 
at best 

Have cares in earnest. We care for a jest. 

11. Vaughan. 

DISCUSSION—Abused. 

It is an exercise grossly abused by those 
who have recourse to it, and is very apt to 
degenerate into a habit of perpetual con¬ 
tradiction, which is tile most tiresome and 
most digusting in all the catalogue of 
imbecilities.— S. Smith. 

DISCUSSION.—The Benefit of 

Unless a variety of opinions are laid 
liefore us, we liave no opportunity of selec¬ 
tion, but are bound of necessity to adopt 
the particular view which may have been 
brought forward. The jiurity of gold 
cannot be ascertained by a single specimen, 
but when we have carefully compared it 
with others, we are able to fix upon the 
finest ore.— Herodotus. 

DISEASE.—The Cause of 

I tell you honestly what I think is the 
cause of the complicated maladies of the 
human race :—it is their gormandizing and 
stuffing, and stimulating their digestive 
organs to an excess, thereby producing 
nervous disorders and irritations. The 
state of their minds is another grand cause: 
—the fidgeting and discontenting them¬ 
selves about what cannot be helped; pas¬ 
sions of all kinds—malignant passions 
* 5 ^ 
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pressing upon the mind, disturb the 
cerebral action, and do much harm.—D r. 
Abernethy. 

DISEASE.—The Growth of 

The young disease, that must subdue at 
length, 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens 
with his strength.—P ope. 

DISGRACE.—Crime the Cause of 

Disgrace consists infinitely more in the 
crime than in the punishment.— Lord 
Bacon. 

DISGUISE—when Needless. 

Were we to take as much pains to be 
what we ought to be, as we do to disguise 
what we really are, we might appear like 
ourselves, without being at the trouble of 
any disguiseat all.— La Rochefoucauld. 

DISH.—The Best 

Being one of the company at a banquet, 
Gotthold proposed, for their diversion, the 
question—What is the best dish which a 
host can present to his guests ? To this one 
replied ;—The familiar and improving con¬ 
versation of good friends. Another said : 
—'I'he best dish seems to me to be tlie 
courtesy and tidiness of the lady of the 
house. Said a third :—It is that which is 
first offered to a hungry man. In the 
opinion of the fourth, the best dish was an 
open and geiieroua heart on the part of the 
host. Gotthold then took up the word, and 
added ;—I'liere is certainly reason in your 
answers, but I too will say M'hat I think. 
The best dish is that which has been 
earned by fair means and with a good con¬ 
science, is eiijoyed with gratitude and 
reverence towards God, and of which the 
poor beggai at the gate receives his share. 
—Scriver. 

DISHONESTY.—The Grasping Nature of 
So grasping is dishonesty that it is no 
respecter of persons : ii will cheat frunids 
as well as foes ; and, were it possible, even 
God Himself!— Bancroft, 

DISHONOUR.—Adding to 

Many, though they see plainly enough 
into what evils they are going to plunge, 
yet, to avoid the imputation of dishonour, 
—so powerful is the force of one bewitching 
sound !—feel themselves obliged to yield to 
a course of which their better reason may 
disapprove, and rush wilfully into irremedi¬ 
able calamities, and incur a more shameful 
weight of dishonour through their own 
mad obstinacy than Fortune would have 
awarded them.— Thucydides. 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS.—An Instance of 

Terantius, captain to the Emperor 
Adrian, presented a petition that the Chris¬ 
tians might have a temple by themselves, 
in which to worship God apart from the 
Arians. The emperor tore his petition, 
and threw it away, bidding him ast some¬ 
thing for himself, and it should be granted. 
Terantius modestly gathered up the frag¬ 
ments of his petition, and said, with true 
nobility of mind—“ If 1 cannot be heard 
in God’s cause, I will never ask anything 
for myself.”— Arvine. 

DISLOYALTY.—The First Symptom of 

The first symptom of disloyalty, the 
first presage of disobedience, is to consult 
when we already know what we ought to 
do.— Dr. Vinet. 

DISOBEDIENCE—Contradicts Love. 

We remember the anecdote of the Roman 
commander who forbade an engagement 
with the enemy, and tlie first transgressor 
against whose prohibition was his son. He 
accepted the challenge of the leader of the 
other host, met, slew, spoiled him, and 
then in triumphant feeling carried the 
spoils to his father’s tent. But the Roman 
lather refused to recognize the instinct 
which promjited this as deserving of the 
name of love. Disobedience contiadicled it, 
and deserved death.— F. W. Rdbkki son. 

DISOBEDIENCE.—The Evil Nature of 

Disobedience is the beginning of evil, 
and the broad way to ruin.— D. Davies. 

DISORDER.—The Ruin Caused by 

Disorder makes nothing at all, but un¬ 
makes everything. Stones in disorder pro¬ 
duce ruins ; an ilbordered social condition 
IS decline, revolution, or anarchy; ill- 
ordered iileas are absurdity; ill-ordered 
words are neither sense nor grammar; ill- 
ordered imaginations and emotions are 
madness; ill-ordered facts are chaos — 
Prof. Blackie. 

DISPATCH.—True 

True dispatch is a rich thing ; for time 
is the measure of business, as money is of 
wares, and business is bought at a dear 
hand where there is small dispatch,— Lokd 
Bacon. 

DISPLAY.—Vulgar 

If a man have ordinary chairs and tables, 
no one notices it ; but if he stick vulgar 
gaudy pictures on his walls, which he need 
not have at all, every one laughs at 1dm for 
his folly.—S. Smith. 
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DISPOSITION.—The ChangclcssnesB of 
the 

Neither blows of forks nor lash can make 
a man change his natural disposition.— 
Fontaine. 

DISPOSITION.—A Good 

A good disposition is more valuable than 
gold ; for the latter is the gift of fortune, 
but the former is the dower of nature.— 
Addison. 

DISPOSITION.—A Phlegmatic 
It is the negative happiness of the 
dullest of quadrupeds doomed to the vilest 
drudgery.—D r. K.NOX. 

DISPOSITION.—A Tender-Hearted 

A tender-hearted and compassionate dis¬ 
position, which inclines men to pity and 
feel the misfortunes of others, and whicli is, 
even for its own sake, incapable of involv¬ 
ing any man in ruin and misery, is of all 
tempers of mind the most amiable ; and 
though it seldom receives much honour, is 
worthy of the highest.— Fielding. 

DISPUTATION.—The Proper Spirit for 
Great care must be taken lest your de¬ 
bates break in upon your passions and 
awaken them to take part in the contro¬ 
versy. When the opponent pushes nard, 
and gives just and mortal wounds to our 
own opinion, our passions are very apt to 
feel the strokes, and to rise in resentment 
and defence. Self is so mingled with the 
sentiments which we have chosen, and has 
such a tender feeling of all the opposition 
which is made to them, that personal brawls 
arc very ready to come in as seconds to 
succeed and finish the dispute of opinions. 
Then noise, and clamour, and folly appear 
in all their shapes, and chase reason and 
truth out of sight.— Dr. Watts. 

DISPUTATIOUSNESS—not always Ob¬ 
jected to 

I never object to a certain degree of 
disputatiousness in a young man, from the 
age of seventeen to that of four or five and 
twenty, providing I find him always arguing 
on one side of the question.—S. T. Cole- 
ridgs. 

DISPUTES.—A Rule in 
It is an excellent nile to be observed in 
all disputes, that men should give soft words 
and hard ar^ments ; that they should not 
so much strive to vex, as to convince an 
opponent— Bp. Wilkins. 

DISSEMBLER.—The Acts of a 

A dissembler must always be upon his 
guard, and watch himself carefully that he 


do not contradict his own pretensions ; fo 
he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 
must put a continual force and restiaint 
upon himself.—A bp. Tillotson. 

DISSENSION.—The Cause of 

Alas 1 how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love I— 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied;— 

That stood the storm when waves were 
rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity I 

T. Moore. 

DISSENSION.—The Child of 

It were well if the child of dissension 
were never bom, or that it died as soon as 
bom.—W. Secker. 

DISSIMULATION—to be Pardoned. 

If dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, 
It is that which men have recourse to in 
order to obtain situations, which may en¬ 
large their sphere of general usefulness, 
and afford the power of benefiting their 
country, to those who must have been 
otherwise contented only with the will.— 
Colton. 

DISSIMULATION.—The Policy of 

Few men dare show their faults of worst or 
best; 

Dissimulation always set apart 
A comer for herself; and therefore Fiction 
Is that which passes with least contradic¬ 
tion.— Byron. 

DISTANCE.—The Effect of 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape near ?— 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

T. Campbell. 

DISTANCE.—Keeping one’s 

If a man makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the same 
time.—D ean Swikt. 

DISTINCTION.—The Desire of 

There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart 
a desire of distinction, which inclines every 
man first to hope, and then to believe, that 
nature has given him something peculiar to 
himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse 
aversion, and another actuate desires, till 
they rise by art much above their original 
state of power; and as affectation in time 
improves to habit, they at last tyrannize 
over him who at first encouraged them only 
for sliow. Every desire, is a viper in the 
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bosom, who, while he was chill, was harm¬ 
less ; but when warmth gave him strength, 
exerted it in poison.—D r. Johnson. 

DISTINCTION S—Accidental. 

All our distinctions are accidental; beauty 
and deformity, tliuugh personal qualities, 
are neither entitled to praise nor censure; 
yet it so hajipens that they colour our 
opinion of tho?>e qualities to which man¬ 
kind have attached responsibilily.—ZiM- 
MRRMAN. 

DISTRESS.—Reasons for Relieving 

Shut not thy purse-strings always against 
painted distress. Act a chanty sometimes. 
When a poor creature (outwaidly and 
visibly such) comes before thee, do not stay 
to inquire whether the “seven small chil¬ 
dren,” in whose name he implores thy as¬ 
sistance, have a veritable existence. Rake 
not into the bowels of unwelcome truth, 
to save a halfpenny. It is good to believe 
him. If he be not all that he pretendeth, 
give, and under a personate fatlier of a 
family, think (if thou pleasest) tiiat thou 
hast relieved an indigent bachelor. When 
they come with their counterfeit looks, and 
mumping tones, think them players. You 
pay your money to see a comedian feign 
these things, which, concerning these poor 
people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not. — Lamb. 

DISTRESS.—A Scene of 
The minister of a country village was 
called upon to baptize an infant just born. 
^'he cottage was situated on a lonely com¬ 
mon ; and, as it was in mid-winter, and the 
floods were out, it was absolutely necessary 
to wade through the lower room to a ladder, 
which served instead of stairs. The cham¬ 
ber (and it was the only one) 'wms so low 
that you could not stand upright in it; 
there was one window, which admitted air 
as freely as light; for the rags which had 
been stulfed into the broken panes were 
now taken out to cover the infant. In the 
dark corner of the room stood a small bed¬ 
stead, without furniture, and on it lay the 
mother who had just expired. The father 
was sitting on a little stool by the fire-place, 
though there was no fire, and endeavouring 
to keep the infant warm in his bosom. 
Five of the seven children, half-naked, were 
asking him for bread ; while a fine boy, of 
about three years old, was standing beside 
his dead mother, and crying, as he was 
wont to do—“Take me, take me, mother.” 

** Mother is asleep,” said one of his sisters, 
with tears standing on her cheeks ; “go 
play with the baby on father*s knee.” The 
father took him up, and his grief, which 
had hitherto kept him dumb and in a state 
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of temporary insensibility, burst into a flood 
of tears, and relieved his heart, which 
seemed ready to break. “ Don’t cry, pray 
don’t cry,” said the eldest boy, “the nurse 
is coming upstairs with a loaf in her hand, 
and mother will wake presently, and I will 
carry her the largest piece.” Upon this, 
an old woman, crooked with age, ancl 
clothed in tatters, came hobbling on her 
stick into the room, and, after lioaving a 
groan, calmly sat down, dressed the child 
in its rags, and then divided tlic loaf as fai 
as it would go.— 1 )r. Knox. 

DISTRUST.—The Hurtfulness of 

Excessive distrust is as hurtful as towering 
presumption.—D kan Swift. 

DIVINE.—The Work of a 

lie is Truth’s champion, to defend her 
against all adversaries—atheists, heretics, 
schismatics, and erroneous persons what¬ 
soever. Ills sufficiency appears in oppos¬ 
ing, answering, moderating, and writing.— 
Dr. Fuller. 

DIVINITY.—The Pre-eminence of 

Divinity should be empress, and philoso¬ 
phy and other arts merely her servants.— 
LUTHER. 

DOCTOR.—The Definition ol a 

A doctor is defined to be—a man whom 
we hue for the puipose of telling stones in 
the chamber of a sick person, till nature 
effects a cure, or his medicine kills the 
patient.—S eward. 

DOCTOR.—The Fate of a 

By medicine life may be prolonged, yet 
death 

Will seize the doctor too.—S hakstkare. 

DOCTRINE.—The Authority of a 

Miserable are those who measure the 
authority of a doctrine by the numbers 
receiving it.— St. Athanasius. 

DOCTRINE—Defined. 

Doctrine is nothing but the skin of Truth 
set up and stuffed.—H. W. Beecher. 

DOCTRINE.—Difference in 

All denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in point of doctrine, 
though they may differ widely in external 
forms. There is a prodigious difference 
between the external form of one of your 
Presbyterian churches in Scotland and a 
church in Italy; yet the doctrine taught is 
essentially the same.— Dr. Johnson. 
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DOG.—Faithfulness of the 

The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own; 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for 
him alone.— Byron. 

DOO.—The Impression made by a 

In the deep silence of a moonlight night, 
a dog, leaping suddenly from the clothes of 
his dead master, rushed upon us, and then 
immediately returned to his hiding-place, 
howling piteously. lie alternately licked 
his master’s hand, and ran towards us; thus 
at once soliciting and seeking revenge. 
Whether owing to my own particular turn 
of mind at the moment, the time, the place, 
or the action itself, 1 know not, but cer¬ 
tainly no incident on any field of battle 
ever produced so deep an impression on me: 

1 involuntarily stopped to contemplate the 
scene. This man, thought I, perhaps has 
friends in the camp or in his company, and 
here he lies forsaken by all except his dog! 
What a lesson Nature here presents through 
the medium of an a aimal! What a strange 
being is man 1 and how mysterious are his 
impressions! I had without emotion ordered 
battles which were to decide the fate of the 
army; I had beheld with tearless eyes the 
execution of those operations by which 
numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed; 
and here my feelings were roused by the 
mournful bowlings of a dog ! Certainly at 
that moment I could have been moved by a 
suppliant enemy. I could very well imagine 
Achilles surrendering up the body of Hector 
at the sight of Priam^ tears.— Napoleon L 

DOGMATISM.—The Avoidance of 

Maintain a constant watch at all times 
against a dogmatic spirit : fix not your 
assent to any proposition in a firm and un- 
alterable manner till you have some firm 
and unalterable ground for it, and till you 
have arrived at some clear and sure 
evidence—till you have turned the propo¬ 
sition on all sides, and searched the matter 
through and through, so that you cannot 
be mistaken. And even where you think 
you have full grounds for assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this 
assurance in too peremptory and positive a 
manner, remembering that human nature 
is always liable to mistake in this corrupt 
and feeble state.— Dr. Watts. 

DOING—Leads to Saying. 

Doing leads more surely to saying than 
saying to doing.—D r. Vinet. 

DOMESTICS.—Character comes from 
As for that second-hand knowledge of 
men’s minds, which is to be had from the 


relation of others, it will be sufficient to 
observe of it—that defects and vices 
are best learned from enemies—virtues 
and alnlitics from friends—manners and 
times from servants, and opinions and 
thoughts from intimate acquaintance, for 
popular fame is light; the judgment of 
superiors uncertain, before whom men walk 
more masked and secret. The truest 
character comes from domestics.* -l.OKU 
Bacon. 

DOMESTICS.—The Good of 

An enlightened regard for the highest 
good of our children should make us deeply 
concerned for that of our domestics ; for 
in contributing to their knowledge of God, 
we are helping to purify the moral atmo¬ 
sphere m which our whole household shall 
live and move, and laying down deepei, 
by every such effort, the foundations of 
our domestic happiness, and through this, 
in our share, promoting the true prosperity 
and stability of the commonwealth.—D r. 
A. Thomson. 

DOOR.—The Guard at the 

God's angels keep guard at the dcxir of 
every good man’s house.—D r. Davis. 

DOOR.—A Knock at the 
Welcome, indeed, is a knock at the door, 
if it proceed from the hand of a fnend, or 
a postman ; but if fiom the hand of an 
enemy, or a tax-collector, the sound is 
most dismal and annoying.—E. M, Davies. 

DOOR.—The Poor Man’s 
The poor man’s door is ever on the latch : 
He needs no bolt nor bar to sliut out 
thieves; 

He fears no enemies, and has no friends 
Importunate enough to turn the key upon 
them.—L ongfellow. 

DOUBT—Described. 

Doubt, a blank twilight of the heart, which 
mars 

All sweetest colours in its dimness same ; 
A soul-mist, through whose rifts familiar 
stars 

Beholding, we misname. 

A ripple on the inner sea, which shakes 
Those images that on Its breast reposed: 
A fold upon a wind-swayed flag, that breaks 
The motto it disclosed. 

O doubt! O doubt ! I know my destiny; 

I feel the fluttering bird-like in my breast; 
I cannot loose, but I will sing to thee, 

And flatter thee to rest — Ingelow. 

DOUBT.—The Impatience of 

A mat error is an impatience of doubt, 
and haste to assertion without due and 
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mature suspension of judgment.— Lord 
Bacon. 

DOUBT.—The Misery of 

Doubt is hell in the human souh — Gas- 
PAKIN. 

DOUBT—a Vestibule to be Passed. 

Doubt is the vestibule which all must 
pass, before they can enter into the temple 
of wisdom.—CoL'iON. 

DOVE.—The 

What is that, mother ? 

The dove, my son— 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s 
moan, 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 

As the wave is poured fiom some crystal 
um. 

For the distant dear one’s quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove,— 

Ill friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

Dr. Donne. 

DRAMA AND HISTORY. 

The diama presents the images of things 
as if they were present, while history treats 
of them as tilings past.—L ord Bacon. 

DREAM.—A Strange 

A most remarkable thing happened to 
me—so remarkable that I must tell the 
story from the beginning. After I left the 

High School I went with G-, my most 

intimate friend, to attend the classes in the 
University. There was no divinity class, 
but we frequently in our walks discussed 
and speculated upon many grave subjects— 
among others, on the immortality of the 
soul, and on a future state. This question, 
and the possibility, I will not say of ghosts 
walking, but of the dead appearing to the 
living, were subjects of much speculation: 
and we actually committed the folly of 
drawing up an agreement, written with our 
blood, to the effect that whichever of us 
died first should appear to the other, and 
thus solve any doubts we had entertained 
of the “life after death.” After we liad 

finished our classes at the college, G- 

went to India, having got an appomJment 
there in the civil service. Tie seldom wrote 
to me, and after the lapse of a few years I 
had almost forgotten him; moreover, his 
family liaving httle connection with Edin¬ 
burgh, 1 seldom saw or heard anything of 
them, or of him through them, so that all 
the old school-boy intimacy had died out, 
and I had nearly forgotten liis existence. 1 
had taken, as 1 have said, a warm bath; 
and while lying in it and enjoying the com¬ 
fort of the heat, after the late freesing I 
IS6 


had undergone, I turned my head round, 
looking towards the chair on which I had 
deposited my clothes, as I was about to get 

out of the bath. On the chair sat G-, 

looking calmly at me ! How I got out of 
the bath I know not, but on recovering my 
senses I found myself sprawling on the 
floor. The apparition, or whatever it was, 

that had taken the likeness of G-, had 

disappeared. The vision produced such a 
shock that 1 had no inclination to talk 
about it, or to speak about it even to Stuart; 
but the impression it made upon me was 
too vivid to be easily forgotten; and so 
strongly was I affecied by it, that I have 
here written down the whole history, with 
the date, 19th of December, and all the 
particulars, as they are now fresh before 
me. No doubt I had fallen asleep ; and 
that the appearance presented so distinctly 
to my eyes was a dicam I cannot for a 
moment doubt; yet for years I had had no 
communication with G——, nor had there 
been anything to recall him to my recollec¬ 
tion ; nothing had taken place during our 
Swedish travels either connected with 
G-or with India, or with anything re¬ 

lating to him, or to any member of his 
family. I recollected quickly enough our 
old discussion, and the bargain we had 
made. I could not dischaige from my 

mind the impression that G-must have 

died, and that his appearance to me was to 
be received by me as proof of a future 
state. * * * i have just been copying 

out from my journal the account of this 
strange dieam :—Certissima mortu imago I 
And now to finish the story, begun abou^ 
sixty years since.—Soon after my return to 
Edinburgh, there arrived a letter from India 

announcing G-'s death I and stating 

that he had died on the 19th of December 1 
—Brougham, 

DREAMS—Defined. 

What are they ? 

Creations of the mind?—The mind can 
make 

Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and 
give 

A breath to forms which can outlive aU 
flesh.—B yron. 

DREAMS—General. 

The dead of night: earth seems bu 
seeming— 

The soul seems but a something dreaming 
The bird is dreaming in its nest 
Of song, and sky, and loved one’s breast ; 
The lap-dog dreams, as round he lies, 

In moonshine of his mistress’ eyei>: 

The steed is dreaming in his stal^ 

Of one long breathless leap and fall * 
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The hawk hath dreamt him thrice of wings 
Wide as the skies he may not cleave ; 

But waking, feels them dipt, and clings 
Mad to the perch 'twere mad to leave : 
The child is dreaming of its toys— 

The murderer of calm home joys ; 

The weak are dreaming endless fears— 

The proud of how their pride appears ! 

Tlie poor enthusiast who dies, 

Of his life-dreams the sacrifice— 

Sees, as enthusiast only can, 

The truth that made him more than man ; 
And hears once more, in visioned trance. 
That voice commanding to advance, 

Where wealth is gain’d—love, wisdom won. 
Or deeds of anger dared and done : 

The mother dreameth of her child— 

The maid of him who hath beguiled— 

The youth of her he loves too well— 

The good of God—the ill of hell— 

Who live, of death—of life, who die — 

The dead of immortality. — P. J. Bailey, 

DREAMS.—The God of 
When the golden sun withdraws his beams. 
And drowsy night ir vades the weary world. 
Forth flies the god of dreams, fantastic 
Morpheus, 

Ten thousand mimic phantoms fleet around 
him, 

Subtle as air, and various in their natures ; 
Each has ten thousand thousand diff’rent 
forms, 

In which they dance confused before the 
sleeper, 

While the vain god laughs to behold what 
pain 

Imaginary evils give mankind.— Rowk. 

DREAMS.—No Sounds Heard in 
In dreams we hear no sounds, unless it 
be those of the world without. We carry 
on many conversations, and marvellous 
things are told us; but these, like our 
waking communings with ourselves, and 
mental hummings of tunes, are uttered by 
voiceless lips in a speechless tongue. 
Dreamland is a silent land, and all the 
dwellers in it are deaf and dumb.— Prof. 
G. Wilson. 

DREAMS.—The Sources of 

Children of night, of indigestion bred. 

Churchill. 

Dreams, in general, take their rise from 
those incidents which have occurred during 
the day.— Herodotus. 

DREAMS.—The Use of 
If any man desire to make a right use of 
dreams, let him consider himself, in his 
dreaming, to what inclination he is mostly 
carried, and so by his thoughts in the night 


he shall learn to know himself in the day ; 
for generally men an';\ver to .such actually 
waking, as their thoughts do sleeping.— 
N. Shute. 

DRESS.—^Choice of 

Persons are oftentimes misled in their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beauty 
of colours, rather than selecting such colours 
as may increase their own beauty.— Shen- 
STONE. 

DRESS—The Evils of 
We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our 
cellar tlry, 

And keeps our larder lean ; puts out our 
fires. 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 

COWPKR. 

DRESS.—The Extravagance of 

Strangers do take her for the queen : 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty, 

Shakspeare. 

DRESS.—A Loose and Easy 

It is well known that a loose and easy 
dress contributes much to give to both sexes 
those fine proportions of body that are 
observable in the Grecian statues, and 
which serve as models to our present artists ; 
—^nature being too much disfigured among 
us to afford any such.— Rousseau. 

DRESS.—A Love of 

A love of dress is not only a foible and a 
fault, but almost a vice, and in innumerable 
cases has led to it.—J. A. James. 

DRESS.—Regard for 

Be a man ne’er so vile 
In wit, in judgment, manners, or what else; 
If he can purchase but a silken cover 
He shall not only pass, but pass regarded. 

S. Butler. 

DRESS.—Regulation of the 

When the heart is right,—when there is 
true and supreme love for religion, it is 
usually not difficult to regulate the subject 
of dress.— A. Barnes. 

DROWSY.—The Right to be 

The right to be drowsy in protracted toil 
has become prescriptive.— Dr. Mason. 

DRUNKARD.—The Sin of a 

The social revel, the wine dinner, the 
saloon, example, custom, temptations, may 
lead a man to indulge in liquor till he 
becomes a drunkard; but after all, it if 
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because he drinks^ knowing the peril to 
which this exposes him. Ilence, however 
censurable the customs of society, however 
mischievous the laws that tolerate and 
shield the agencies of intemperance, how¬ 
ever wicked the tempters, the sin lies at his 
own door.— Dr. Thompson. 

DRUNKARDS.—The Delusion of 

Just as frogs congregate in the pool and 
marshes, and seem to imagine that, by their 
croaking, they emulate the nightingale, so 
do they who seek their enjoyment m dunk¬ 
ing liquor in taverns. In these a loud and 
miithful life goes one; and in this wilful 
and self-produced madness, even called 
pleasure, men seek their chief happiness. 
—SCRIVER. 

DRUNKENNESS.—Advice respecting 

Fly drunkenness, whose vile incontinence 
^'akes away both thy reason and thy sense, 
^'ill with Circean cups, thy mind posscsst. 
Leaves to bo man, and wholly turns to 
beast. — Randolph. 

DRUNKENNESS—Belongs to Man. 

Thirst teaches all animals to drink, but 
drunkenness belongs only to man.— Field¬ 
ing, 

DRUNKENNESS—Deplored. 

Oh that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains I 
that we should with joy, pleasure, revel, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts I 

—bPIAKSPEARE. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Effects of 

Man with raging drink inflam'd. 

Is far more savage and untam’d; 
Supplies his loss of wit and sense 
With barbarousness and insolence ; 
Believes himself, the less he’s able. 
The more heroic and formidable; 

Lays by his reason in his bowls. 

As Turks are said to do their souls. 

Until it has so often been 

Shut out of its lodging, and let in ; 

At length it never can attain 
To find the right way back again. 

S. Butler. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Evils of 

All the crimes on earth do not destroy so 
many of the human race, nor alienate so 
much property, as drunkenness.—L ord 
Bacon. 

DRUNKENNESS.—Headache before 

If the headache should come before 
drunkenness, we should have care of drink- 
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big too much. But Pleasure, to deceive us, 
marches before and conceals her brain.— 
Montaigne. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Progress of 

The social glass leads on to the glass 
suggestive or the glass inspiring, and the 
glass restorative leads on to the glass 
strength-giving, and that again to glasses 
fast and frequent,—glasses care-drowning, 
conscience-coaxing, grief-dispelling,—till, 
gasping and dying, the hulk is towed .ashore 
and pierced through with many sins, weak, 
wasted, worthless, the victim gives up the 
ghost, leaving in the tainted air a disastrous 
memoiy.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

DRUNKENNESS.—Set upon 

Thcotymus on being told by his phy¬ 
sician, that except he did abstain from 
drunkenness and excess, he was like to 
lose his eyes, his heart w’as so desperately 
set upon his sin, that he said—“ Fa/e lumen 
amicum ; Farewell sweet light then, I must 
have my pleasure in that sin; I must 
drink, though I drink out my eyes ; then 
farewell eyes, and farewell light and all I ” 
—St. Ambrose. 

DRUNKENNESS.—The Vks of 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good con¬ 
stitution, or of a bad memory :—of a con¬ 
stitution so treacherously good, that it never 
bends until it breaks ; or of a memory that 
recollects the pleasure of getting intoxicated, 
but forgets the pains of getting sober.— 
Colton. 

DUELLING.-The History of 

This reprehensible mode of settling dis¬ 
putes—now, happily, all but extinct—arose 
from the impression that, in single combat, 
Providence would not fail to declare itself 
in favour of the innocent. This custom is 
supposed to have been brought into Italy 
towards the end of the fifth century. In a 
short time it spread through Europe, and 
was very generally resorted to as a mode of 
settling disputes. It was introduced into 
England by William the Conqueror^ and in 
course of time became regularly recognized 
by the various governments, and elevated 
into a species of public trial. “Trial by 
battle” was legalised till 1817, when the 
last appeal to anns took place; the law 
permitting it was abolished in 1819. In 
1845 a society was founded to discourage 
duelling.— Loaring. 

DUELLIST||^The Remorse of a 

For many years, there was in the lunatic 
asylum at Philadelphia, an intelligent and 
accomplished man, who, through lus own 
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untoward act, had made himself the victim 
of despair. He had killed his antagonist 
in a duel; but no sooner did he learn that 
his shot had taken fatal effect, than he 
abandoned himself to the horrors of re¬ 
morse. Most pitiable it was to see him 
measure off the paces, stand and give the 
word—“Fire,” then ring his hands and 
shriek —** He is dead I he is dead !” then 
pace agpin, and fire, and renew his self- 
upbraiding. In that fatal moment when 
his victim fell, conscience took up her iron 
sceptre, and smote down reason, and hope, 
and peace. So conscience “doth make 
cowards of us all.”— Dr. Thompson. 

DUELS.—Averse to 
If all seconds were as averse to duels as 
their pnncipals, very little blood would be 
shed in that way.—C olton. 

DUELS.—The Occasions of 

('olonel Montgomery was shot in a duel 
about a dog; Captain Ramsay in one aliout 
a servant; Mr. Fetherston in one about a 
lecruit; Sterne's father in one about a 
goose; and another gentleman in one about 
“an acre of anchovies.” One officer was 
challenged for merely asking his opponent 
to enjoy the second goblet; another was 
compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff. 
General Barry was challenged by a Captain 
Smith, for declining a glass of wine with 
him at a dinner in a steamboat, although 
the General had pleaded as an excuse that 
wine invariably made his stomach sick at 
sea; and Lieut, Crowther lost his life in a 
duel, becavise he was refused admittance to 
a dub of pigeon-shooters !— Arvink. 

DUELS—Unpalatable. 

No duels are palatable to both parties, 
except those that are engaged in from mo¬ 
tives of revenge.— Colton. 

DULNESS—Aptto Magnify. 

As things seem large which we through 
mist descry, 

Dulncss is ever apt to magnify.—P ope. 

DUNGEON.—The Horrors of a 

Thou subterranean sepulchre of peace ! 
Thou home of horror 1 hideous nest of 
crimes I 

Guilt's first sad stage to her dark road to 
hell; 

Ye thick-barred sunless passages for air, 

To keep alive the wretch that lofgji to die. 

Di(||L Young. 

DUPED.—Easily 

We are easily duped by thop whom we 
love.— MouArk. ' 


DURATION—Defined. 

Duration is successive existence.— I. 
Taylor. 

DURATION.—Eternal 

There is a great difference between the 
light of a taper, and that of a flamberu ; 
but expose both to the light ol the sun, and 
their difference will be imperceptible. In 
like manner eternal duration is so great an 
object, that it causes everything to disappear 
that can be compared with it.— Saurin. 

DUTIES.—Daily 

Your daily duties are a part of your re¬ 
ligious life just as much as your devotions 
are.—H. W. Beecher. 

D U TIES.—Domestic 

Seeing that almost the whole of the day 
is devoted to business abroad, and the re¬ 
mainder of my time to domestic duties, 
there is none left for myself—that is, for my 
studies. For, on returning home, I have to 
talk with my wife, prattle with my children, 
and converse with my servants. All which 
things I' number among the duties of life ; 
since, if a man would not be a stranger in 
his oivn house, he must, by every means in 
his power, strive to render himself agree¬ 
able to those companions of his life whom 
Nature hath provided, chance thrown in 
his way, or that he has himself chosen.— 
Sir J. Moore. 

DUTIES.—The Importance of 

Never judge by appearances as to the 
relative importance of duties. What seems 
the least important may be all important 
Had the welow not given her mite the 
day she did to the treasury, but delayed 
it a week, how much would she herself, 
and the whole Christian Church, have lost 
by the delay!— Macleod. 

DUTIES—Willingly Performed. 

Good duties must not be pressed nor 
beaten out of us, as the waters came out 
of the rock when Moses smote it with his 
rod; but must freely drop from us, as 
myrrh from the tree, or honey from the 
comb. If a willing mind be wanting, there 
wants that flower which should perform 
our obedience, and make it a sweet smell¬ 
ing savour to God.—T, Watson. 

DUTY—Defined. 

The carrying on the affairs of the day 
that lies before us.—G oethe. 

DUTY—to be Done by all. ^ 

There is little or nothing in this life 
worth living for, but we can all of us go 
*59 
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gtrafght forward and do our duty.— Wel¬ 
lington. 

DUTY.—False to 

He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten its cause.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

DUTY.—An Injunction respecting 
Do your duty, and leave the rest to 
God.— R. Cecil. 

DUTY.—Inspiration Derived from 

England not long since lost her greatest 
hero Full of years and honours, Welling¬ 
ton went down to his grave. A nation 
inoiirned him. They mourned him because 
ho had done so much and done it so 
biavely and well for his country. He had 
faced perils by sea and by land. He had 
liorne summer heat, and winter cold. He 
had stood in the “ imminent deadly breach,” 
and lifted up an unshrinking front when 
the air was blackened with fiery shot and 
bursting shell. He had trodden down his 
country’s foes, and dnven her would-be in¬ 
vader into dreary exile. He had maintained 
her cause against foreign treachery and do¬ 
mestic anarchy. Well, what was it that 
upheld this man through his wondrous 
career? What mighty motive lay at the 
root of his stem, but unimpoach.able 
fidelity? Why, that same cold and unin¬ 
viting thing—as you deem it—a sense of 
duty. Duty was his watchword : duty to 
a human master—to a king. He never 
boasted higher motive — perhaps never 
thought of it.— Merry. 

DUTY.—A Liking for 

I like to be at my post, doing my duty; 
indifferent whether one set or another 
govern, provided they govern well.— SiR J. 
Moore 

DUTY.—The Path of 

The path of duty is the way to glory. 

Tennyson. 

DUTY—In Relation to Suffering. 

Dut}' does not consist in suffering every¬ 
thing, but in suffering eveiythmg for duty. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is our duty not to 
suffer.— Dr. Vinet. 

DUTY —The Right to Fulfil a 

This is the firs^f rights, the only ab¬ 
solute right. No right more sacred.—D r. 
Vinet. 

litjTY.—A Sense of 

A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is 
omnipresent like the Deity.— J Webster. 
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DYSPEPSIA.—The Office of 

Dyspepsia is God’s appointed health- 
officer, stationed at the gateway of excess, 
to warn off all who approach it, and to 
punish those who will persist in entering 
the forbidden ground.—C uyler. 




E. 


EAGLE.—The Descent of the 

Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 
Hi.s pinions like the ru.sh of waters .sound. 

Barbauld, 

EAGLE.—The Elevation of the 

The eagle, his calm wings unfurl’d, 
Lone-halting in the solitary air, 

Knits to the vault of heaven this ball- -‘he 
world.—S chiller. 

EAGLE.—The Intent of the 

To behold an eagle 
Batting the sunny ceiling of the world 
With his dark wings, one well might deem 
his heart 

On heaven; but, no I it is fixed on flesh 
and blood ; 

And soon bis talons tell it.—P. J. Bailey. 
EAGLE.—The Kingdom of the 

The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
Amid the gathering clouds and sullen 
storms. — Bar n a u ld. 

EAR.—Descriptions of the 

A side intelligencer.—L amb. 

The ear is the road to the heart. 

Voltaire. 

A wicket of the soul.—SiR J. Davies. 

EAR.—The Mechanism of the 

What in ordinary language we call the 
ear, is only the outer porch or entrance 
vestibule of a curious series of intricate, 
winding passages, which, like the lobbies 
of a great building, lead from the outer air 
into the inner ch^bers. Certain of these 
pass.'iges are full of air; others are full of 
liquid; and thin membranes are stretched 
like pan^ment curtains across the corridors 
at differSlujaces, and can be thrown into 
vibiation, l|k to tremble, as the head 
of a drum^w the surface of a tambourine 
does when struck with a stick or the fingers. 
Between of those parchment'like cur¬ 
tains, a chain of very small bones extends^ 
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which serves to tighten or relax these 
membranes, and to communicate vibrations 
to them. In the innermo.st place of all, 
rows of fine threads, called nerves, stretch 
like the strings of a piano from the last 
points to which the tremblings or thrillings 
reach, and pass inwards to the brain. If 
these threads or nerves are destroyed, the 
power of hearing as infallibly departs, as 
the power to give out sound is lost hy a 
piano or violin when its strings are broken. 
-Prof. G, Wilson, 

EARL.~The Title of 
This word— earle in Saxon, comes Latin 
—~was a great title among the Saxons, who 
termed them ealdermen-^^Atx men—signi¬ 
fying the same as senior or senator among 
the Romans; and also sciremeny because 
they had each of them the civil government 
of a separate division or shire. On the 
irruption of the Danes, they changed the 
names to eorlesy which signified the same 
in their language. The title of earl is the 
most ancient of the English peerage, there 
being no title of honour used by our pre¬ 
sent nobility that was likewise in use by 
the Saxons except this, which was usually 
applied to the first in the royal line; and 
anciently there was no earl but had a shire 
or county for his earldom.— Loaring. 

EARLY. —A Prophecy on being 
The famous Apollonius being very early 
at Vespasian’s gate, and finding him stir¬ 
ring, from thence conjectured that he was 
worthy to govern an empire, and said to 
his companion—''This man surely will be 
emperor, he is so early.”— Caussin. 

EARLY-RISERS.—Celebrated 

Napoleon devoted only four hours to 
sleep; Lord Brougham spent the same time 
in bed when he was the most celebrated 
man in England. Cobbett wrote :—What 
man ever performed a greater quantity of 
labour than I have performed? Bishop 
Burnet commenced his studies every morn¬ 
ing at four o’clock: so did Bishop Jewell 
and Sir Thomas More. Dr. Parkhurst, 
the philologist, rose at five; Gibbon was 
in his study every morning, winter and 
summer, at six o’clock; Paley rose every 
morning at five; Milton was at his books 
with as much regularity as a merchant or 
an attorney: he thus wrote :—My morn¬ 
ing Imunts are where they should be—at 
home; not sleeping, or concocting the .sur¬ 
feits of an irregular feast, but up and stir¬ 
ring ; in winter, often ere the aapd of any 
bcU awakes men to labour ^'devotion; 
in summer, as oft with the bird that first 
rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or cause them to he ifeiild, tilf at¬ 


tention be weary, or memory have its full 
freight; then with useful and generous 
labours preserving the body’s hedth and 
hardiness. ”~J. Johnson. 

EARLY-RISINQ.—The Benefit of 

Early-rising not only gives us more life 
in the same number of our years, but adds 
likewise to their number; and not only 
enables us to enjoy more of existence in 
the same measure of time, but increases 
also the measure.—C olton. 

EARNESTNESS—an Antique Quality. 

Earnestness is a quality as old as the 
heart of man.—G. Gilfillan. 

EARNESTNESS—in Life. 

Earnestness in life, even when carried to 
an extreme, is something very noble and 
great. —Humboldt. 

EARNESTNESS.—A Specimen of 

It is not to be calculated how much a 
single man may effect who throws his whole 
powers into a thing. Who, for instance, can 
estimate the influence of Voltaire? He 
shed an influence of a peculiar sort over 
Europe, His powers were those of a gay 
buffoon—far different from those of Hume, 
and others of his class—but he threw him¬ 
self wholly into them.—R. Cecil. 

EARNESTNESS—without Truth. 

Earnestness without solid truth is but 
“foam cut off from the water”—brilliant, 
useless, short-lived, and, on the whole, 
false.-^. Gilfillan. 

EARTH.—Beauty on the 
Beauty still walketh on the earth and air, 
Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 
As ere the Iliad’s music was outrolled: 

The roses of the spring are ever fair, 

’Mong branches green stUl ring-doves coo 
and pair, 

And the deep sea still foams its music old : 
So if we are at all divinely soul’d, 

This beauty will unloose our bond of care, 
A. Smith. 

EARTH.—The Circumference of the 

The circumference of the globe is twenty- 
five thousand and twenty miles. It is not 
so easy to comprehend so stupendous a 
circle as to put down its extent in figures. 
It becomes more palpable, perhaps, by com¬ 
parison, such as this:—A railway train tra¬ 
velling incessantly, ni^t and day, at the 
rate of twenty-fi^e mUes an hour, would 
require six weeks to go round it. The 
cubical bulk of the earth Is two hundred 
and sixty thousand millions of cubic miles 
—Timbs, 
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BARTH.—The Declared Creator of the 

The earth, from her deep foundations, 
unites with the celestial orbs that roll 
throughout boundless space, to declare the 
glory and show forth the praise of their 
common Author and Preserver; and the 
voice of natural religion accords harmo¬ 
niously with the testimonies of Revelation, 
in asmbing the origin of the universe to 
the will of one eternal and dominant intelli¬ 
gence,—the Almighty I^ord and Supreme 
First Cause of all things that subsist.— 
Buckland. 

EARTH.—The Destiny of the 
Earth shall live again, and like her sons 
Have resurrection to a brighter being ; 

And waken like a bride, or like a morning. 
With a long blush of love to a new life : 
Another race of souls shall rule in her, 
Creatures all loving, beautiful, and holy. 

P. J. Bailev. 

EARTH—Pull of Heaven. 

Earth ^s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush a-fire udth God 1 

Leigh. 

EARTH.—The Glory of the 

It was the glory of the earth that Christ 
trod upon its turf. It was the glory of the 
ocean that He sailed upon its bosom. It 
was the glory of the sun that it beamed 
upon His head. It was the glory of the air 
that it fanned His brow. It was the glory 
of the waters that they quenched His thirst. 
It was the glory of the flowers that they 
perfumed His path. What planet has been 
so honoured as this? What world so 
visited, so distinguished, so blest ?— Dr. O. 
Winslow. 

BARTH.—The Magnitude of the 

If the materials which form the globe 
were built up in the form of a column, 
having a pedestal of the magnitude of 
England and Wales, the height of the 
column would be nearly four-and-a-half 
millions of millions of miles. A tunnel 
through the earth from England to New 
Zealand would be nearly eight thousand 
miles long.— Dr. Lardner. 

EARTH.—The Population of the 

This was estimated Iw Busching in 1787 
at 1,000,000,000; by Fabri and Stein in 
1800 at ^,000,000; Stein and Hors- 
chelmann in 1853 at 872,000,000; by Die- 
trici in 1858 at 1,288,000,000 ; and by 
Kolb in 1865 at 1,220,000,000. Dr. 
Behm estimates it at 1,350,000,000, thus 
distributed:—Europe, 285,000,000: Asia, 
896,600,000; Australia and Polynesia, 
3,850,000; Africa, 188,000,000; and 
America, 74,500,000. At the same time 
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he acknowledges that it is impossible to 
arrive at anything more than an approxi¬ 
mate notion of the population in Asia and 
Africa, there being no means of accurately 
ascertaining the number of inhabitants m 
those continents.— Times. 


EARTHQUAKE.—The Results of an 
Immense 

The tumult, and the overthrow, the pangs 
And agonies of human and of brute 
Multitudes, fugitive on every side. 

And fugitive in vain. The sylvan scene 
Migrates uplifted, and with all its soil 
Alighting in far-distant fields, finds out 
A new possessor, and survives the change. 
Ocean has caught the frenzy, and, up wrought 
To an enormous and overbearing height. 
Not by a mighty wind, but by that Voice 
Which winds and waves obey, invades 
The shore resistless.— Cowper. 


EARTHQUAKES.—The Force of 

There can be no doubt that periods of 
disturbance and repose have followed each 
other in succession in every region of the 
globe; but it may be equally true, that the 
energy of the subterranean movements has 
been always uniform as regards the 
earth. The force of earthquakes may for 
a cycle of years have been invariably con¬ 
fined, as it is now, to large but determinate 
spaces, and may then have gradually shifted 
its position, so that another region, which 
had for ages been at rest, became in its 
turn the grand theatre of action.— Lyell. 

EARTHQUAKES—Necessary. 

Earthquakes, dreadful as they are, as 
local and temporal visitations, are, in fact, 
unavoidable—I had almost said necessary— 
incidents in a vast system of action to 
which we owe the very ground we stand 
upon,—^the very land we inhabit, without 
which neither man, beast, nor bird, would 
have a place for their existence, and the 
world would be the habitation of nothing 
but fishes.— Herschel. 

EASE.—Modest 

As lamps bum silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most 
bright—A. Hill. 

EASE.—The Perception of 

The perception of ease oftentimes ren¬ 
ders old age a condition of great comfort, 
especially when riding at its anchor after 
—Adn. Paley. 


A state of ease is the interval of repose 
and enjoMpent between the huny and the 
end of Rousseau. 


a busy or l^npestuous li 
BASE.—Repose of 
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BAST.—Turning to the 
The east, in scriptural language, was 
symbolically considered the more imme¬ 
diate residence of the Almighty, and has 
been emphatically alluded to in every age, 
although turning to the east savours, in 
some degree, of Catholicism, and even in 
the present day is one of the rites of that 
form of religion. The sun rises in the east, 
and the prophets of old always turned their 
faces in that direction when engaged in 
their devotions. A brilliant star appeared 
in the east at the birth of the Messiah. 
Balaam, Cyrus, and the Magi came from 
the east. It may be considered merely a 
sort of devotional piety, commanded to be 
observed by the canon law. The Christian 
Churches were anciently built due east and 
west; and in the early period of Christi¬ 
anity it was usual in Poland, Lithuania, 
and many other countries, when the creeds 
were read, for the nobility to rise up and stand 
facing the east, with their swords drawn, 
thereby intimating that they were ready, if 
necessary, to seal the truth of their belief 
with their blood and li^e.— Loaring. 


EASTER-DAY. 

O Day of days ! shall hearts set free 
No “minstrel rapture” find for thee? 
Thou art the Sun of other days. 

They shine by giving back thy rays ; 
Enthroned in thy sovereign sphere, 

Thou shedd’st thy light on all the year; 
Sundays by thee more glorious bieak,— 
An Easter-day in every week ; 

And week-days following in their train 
The fulness of thy blessiirg gain. 

Till all, both resting and employ. 

Be one Lord's day of holy joy.—K eble. 


EAT.—Minding what we 

Some people have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what 
they eat. For my part, I mind very 
studiously ; for I look upon it, that he who 
does not mind this, will hardly mind any¬ 
thing else.— Dr. Johnson. 


EATING.—Moderation in 

Moderation is absolutely required in the 
lower things of life, especially in that of eat¬ 
ing. Health—one of the ^eatest blessings 
of life—depends upon it; so also the 
happy flow of spirits, without which life is 
at least a perfect blank.—E. Davies. 


ECCENTRICITY—not Connected with 
Wisdom. 

Eccentricity is sometimes foun^ connected 
with genius, but it does not coalesce with 
true wisdom. Hence men of the first order 
of intellect have never betrayed it j and 


hence also men of secondary talents drop it 
as they grow wiser; and are satisfied to 
found their consequence on real and solid 
excellency; not on peculiarity and extra¬ 
vagance.—J ay. 

ECHOES—from Afar. 

Have not we too—^yes, we have— 

Answers, and we know not whence , 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 

Recognized intelligence I 

Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours though sent from far; 
Listen! ponder I hold them dear ; 

For of God—of God they are ! 

W. Wordsworth. 

ECHOES.—The Brevity of 

Echoes we : listen ! 

We cannot stay— 

As dewdrops glisten, 

Then fade away.—S helley. 

ECONOMIST.—Counsel to be an 

Take care to be an economist in pros¬ 
perity : there is no fear of your being one 
in adversity.—Z immerman. 

ECONOMY.—The Advantage of 

Economy is half the battle of life; it is 
not so hard to earn money as to spend it 
well.— Spurgeon. 

ECONOMY—Defined. 

We have warped the word “ economy ” 
in our English language into a meaning 
which it has no business whatever to bear. 
In our use of it, it constantly signifies merely 
sparing or saving; economy of money 
means saving money—economy of time, 
sparing time, and so on. But this is a 
wholly barbarous use of the word—barbar¬ 
ous in a doulde sense, for it is not English, 
and it is bad Greek. Economy no more 
means saving money than it means spending 
money. It means—^the administration of a 
house; its stewardship; spending or sav¬ 
ing, that is, whether money or time, or 
anything else, to the best possible advantage. 
In the simplest and clearest definition of it, 
economy, whether public or private, means 
the wise management of labour; and it 
means this mainly in three senses:—namely, 
first, applying your labour rationally; 
secondly, preserving its produce carefully; 
lastly, distributing its produce carefully.— 
Ruskin. 

ECONOMY.— Political 
The principles which regulate the wages 
of labour, form, without any exception, the 
most interesting and the most important 
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division of political economy. The labour¬ 
ing classes compose the great bulk of every 
community; and a country is happy or 
miserable, as they are well or ill supplied 
with the necessaries, comforts, and enjoy¬ 
ments of life. The study of political 
economy, if it did not teach the way in 
which labour may obtain an adequate re¬ 
ward, might serve to gratify a merely 
speculative curiosity, but could scarcely 
conduce to any purposes of practical utility. 
It claims the peculiar attention ot the 
benevolent and good, mainly because it 
explains the causes which depress and 
elevate wages, and thereby points out the 
means by which we may mitigate the 
distress, and improve the condition, of the 
great majority of mankind. Political eco¬ 
nomy is not, as has been erroneously stated, 
the appro]>nate science of the statesman 
and the legislator; it is peculiarly and 
emphatically— the science of the people .— 
Torrens. 

ECONOMY.—Regard Shown to 

The regard one shows economy is like 
that we show an old aunt, who is to leave 
ns something at last.—S henstone. 

ECONOMY.—The Results of 

“ I do not know how it has accumulated,” 
said a lady when speaking of it to a friend. 
** A few cuttings and scraps laid aside 
whenever I cut out shiits—a few dollars 
carried to the bank when 1 went to the city 
—a little interest added on from time to 
time—it has grown up, almost without 
thought or care on my part.”—A rthur, 

EDEN.—The Garden of 

On he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure 
green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grostesque and 
wild. 

Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching 
palm, 

A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their 
tops 

The verd’rous wall of Paradise up-sprung; 
Wliich to our general sire gave prospect 
large 

Into his nether empire neighb’ring round : 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamell’d colours mix'd; 


On which the sun more glad impress’d his 
beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 
When God hath shower'd the earth; so 
lovely seem'd 

That lan^cape ; and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart in¬ 
spires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair; now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole 

Those balmy spoils : as when to them who 
sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and 
many a league. 

Cheer’d witli the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles.—M ilton. 

EDINBURGH.—The Grandeur of 

What a poem is that Princes Street! 
The puppets of the busy, many-coloured 
hour move about on its pavement, while 
across the ravine Time has piled up the 
Old Town, ridge on ridge, grey as a rocky 
coast washed and worn by the foam of 
centuries ; peaked and jagged by gable and 
roof; windowed from basement to cope ; 
the whole surmounted by St. Giles's airy 
crown. The New is there looking at the 
Old. Two Times are brought face to face, 
and are yet separated by a thousand years. 
The Castle, too, looks down upon the city 
as if out of another world; stern with all 
its peacefulness, its garniture of trees, its 
slopes of grass. How deep the shadow 
which it throws at noon over the gardens at 
its feet where the children play ! How grand 
when giant bulk and towery crown blacken 
against sunset 1—A. Smith. 


Even thus, methinks, a city reared should 
be— 

Yea, an imperial city, that might hold 

Five times a hundred noble towns in fee ; 

And either with the might of Babel old. 

Or the rich Roman pomp of empery; 

Might stand compare—^highest in arts 
enrolled. 

Highest in arms, brave tenement for the 
free I 

Thus shoald her towers be raised, with 
vicinage 

Of clew bold hills, that curve her very 
streets. 

As if to vindicate, 'mid choicest seats 

Ot Art, abiding Nature's majesty ! 

Hallam. 
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EDUCATION.—The Aim of 

It seemeth to me that the true idea of 
education is contained in the word itself, 
which signifies the act of drawing out, or 
educing; and being applied in a general 
sense to man, must signify the drawing 
forth or bringing out those powers which 
are implanted in him by the hand of his 
Maker. This, therefore, we must adopt as 
tlie rudimental idea of education :—that it 
aims to do for man that which the agii- 
culturist does for the fruits of the earth, and 
the gardener for the more choice and beau¬ 
tiful productions thereof:—what the forester 
does for the trees of the forest, and the 
tamer and breaker-in of animals does for 
the several kinds of wild creatures.—E. 
Irving. 

EDUCATION.—Benefits Derived from 

Education mves fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quickness, vi¬ 
gour, fancy, words, images, and illustra¬ 
tions; it decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling without 
being undignified and absurd.—S. Smith. 

EDUCATION.—The Best 

That education seems to us to be the 
best which mingles a domestic with a 
school life, and which gives to a youth the 
advantage which is to be denved from the 
learning of a master, and the emulation 
which results from the society of other 
boys, together with the affectionate vigi¬ 
lance which he must experience in the 
house of his parents.—S. Smith, 

EDUCATION.—Christian 

The great work of Christian education 
is not the direct and certain fruit of building 
schools and engaging schoolmasters, but 
something fer beyond, to be compassed 
only by the joint efforts of all the whole 
Church and nation, by the schoolmaster 
and the parent, by the schoolfellow at 
school, and by tlie brothers and sisters at 
home, by the cler^man in his calling, by 
the landlord in his calling, by the farmer 
and the tradesman, by the labourer and the 
professional man, and the man of indepen¬ 
dent income, whether large or small, in 
theirs, by the queen and her ministers, by 
the great council of the nation in parlia¬ 
ment ; by each and all of these labouring 
to remove temptations to evil, to make 
good easier and more honoured, to confirm 
faith and holiness in others by their own 
example; in a word, to make men love 
and glorify their God and Saviour when 
they see the blessed fiuits of His kingdom 
even here on earth.— Dr. Arnold. 


EDUCATION.—The Courae of 

First, there must proceed a way how to 
discern the natural inclinations and capaci¬ 
ties of children; secondly, next must ensue 
the culture and furnishment of the mind; 
thirdly, the moulding of behaviour and 
decent forms; fourthly, the tempering of 
affections; fifthly, the quickening and ex¬ 
citing of observation and practical judg¬ 
ment ; sixthly, and the last in order, but 
the principal in value—^being that which 
must knit and consolidate all the rest—is 
the timely instilling of conscientious prin¬ 
ciples and seeds of religion.— Wotton. 

EDUCATION—Develops each Character. 

What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. The philo¬ 
sopher, the saint, and the hero,—the wise, 
the good, and the great man, very often lie 
hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 
proper education might have disinterred 
and brought to light.— Addison. 

EDUCATION—Early in Life. 

As farmers believe it most advantageous 
to sow in mist, so the first seeds of educa¬ 
tion should fall in the first and thickest 
mist of life.—R ichter. 

EDUCATION.—The Effects of 

By education a person is exalted to a 
god; by education he is converted to a 
devil; by education he is degraded to a 
brute.— Savage. 

EDUCATION—for Eternity. 

We have a thorough belief that the great 
secret of training lies in the always regard¬ 
ing the child as immortal. The moment 
that this is kept out of sight we scheme 
and arrange as though the child had to live 
only upon earth, and then our plans not being 
commensurate with the vastness of their ob¬ 
ject will necessarily be inadequate to the 
securing its good. Educate on the principle 
that you educate for eternity, otherwise it is 
impossible to produce a beneficial result.— 
Canon Melvill. 

EDUCATION.—The Failings of Modern 

The object which it aims at is not to make 
us good and wise, but learned ; in this it 
has succeeded. It has not taught us to fol¬ 
low and embrace virtue and prudence, but 
it has imprinted on our minds tlie derivation 
and etymology of these words. We know 
how to decline virtue; we know not how to 
love it. If we do not know what prudence 
is in its real essence, and by experience, we 
are, at all events, able to spell and pro¬ 
nounce it—M ontaigne. 
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BOUCATION.-~A Liberal 

He that makes liis son worthy of esteem 
by giving him a liberal education, has a far 
better title to his obedience and duty than 
he that gives a large estate without it.— 
Socrates. 

EDUCATION.—Man without 

Without education, what is man? A 
splendid slave! a reasoning savage ! vacil¬ 
lating between the dignity of an intelligence 
derived from God and the degradation 
of passions participated with brutes 1 — E. 
Phillips. 

EDUCATION—-^Measurable Employment. 

Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enliv’ning spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

J. Thomson. 

EDUCATION.—Popular 

We are taught to clothe our minds, as we 
do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue; 
and it is accounted fantastical, or something 
worse, not to do so.—L ocke. 

EDUCATION.—Public or Private 

At a great school there is all the splen¬ 
dour and illumination of many minds ; the 
radiance of all is concentrated in each, or at 
least reflected upon each. But we must own 
that neither a dull boy, nor an idle boy, will 
do so well at a great school as at a private 
one. For, at a great school tliere are always 
boys enough to do well easily, who are suf¬ 
ficient to keep up the credit of the school; 
and the dull or idle boys are left at the end 
of the class, having the appearance of going 
through the course, Sut learning nothing at 
all. Such boys may do good at a private 
school, where constant attention is paid to 
them, and they arc watched. So that the 
question of public or private education is 
not properly a general one; but whether 
one or the other Is best for my son ,— Dr. 
Johnson. 

EDUCATION.—The Purposes of 

To cultivate a good heart, and to give the 
understanding such additional strength and 
information as may safely direct the heart 
in the various events of life, and teach the 
possessor of it to act up to the comparative 
dignity of human nature.—D r. Knox, 

EDUCATION.—Solicitous for a Right 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice 
can make them, have been solicitous to 
have their children virtuously and piously 
o>Hcated.—^D r. South. 
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EDUCATION—by the State. 

It will be the millennium of education 
when every state, recognizing the unspeak¬ 
able importance of mental culture, shall 
bind themselves by ste^utes to tram up 
tlie mind of those who are destined to 
defend their rights and to advance their 
interests.— Dr. Davies. 

EFFECT—Defined. 

Effect is, in a strict sense, a change pro¬ 
duced by power; but, in popular language, 
whatever event invariably and immediately 
follows another, in such way that the idea 
of power may be attributed to the first, is 
called its effect.—I. Taylor. 

EFFECTS.—Clamouring for 

It is the greatest of all mistakes to do 
nothing because you can only do little : 
but there are men who are always clamour¬ 
ing for immediate and stupendous effects, 
and think that virtue and knowledge are 
to be increased as a tower or a temple are 
to be increased, where the growth of its 
magnitude can be measured from day to 
day, and you cannot approach it without 
perceiving a fresh pillar, or admiring an 
added pinnacle.—S. Smith. 

EFFORT.—A Good 

My firm belief in the moral government 
of the world will not suffer me to think 
that any good effort is ever entirely lost, 
or that any strenuous and honest endeavour 
to improve the condition of man is ulti¬ 
mately made in vain. One effort may 
seem insulated and inefficacious, one en¬ 
deavour may appear sterile and fruitless, 
but many make an aggregate that is always 
sooner or later productive of a correspond¬ 
ing benefit. The moral and physical world 
will furnish abundant evidence of this 
cheering and salutary truth.— Fzllowes. 

EFFORT.—The Smallest 

The smallest effort is not lost ; 

Each wavelet on the ocean toss’d 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow ; 

Each rain-drop makes some flovt’rcl blow. 
Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Mackay. 

EFFORTS.—Great Mental 

The soul cannot keep up continuously 
those great mental efforts which are some¬ 
times reached. It only comes up to them 
at a bound, not as mounting a permanent 
throne, but one which it is to occupy 
merely for a moment—P ascal. 

EFFORTS—must be Joyous. 

Efforts, to be permanently useful, must 
be uniformly joyous,—a spirit all sunshine, 
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—graceful from very gladness, beautiful 
because bright.—C arlyle, 

EFFORTS.—The Praise and Censure of 

If men praise your efforts, suspect their 
judgment; if they censure them, your own. 
—Colton, 

EFFRONTERY.—A Hardihood of 

There is a hardihood of effrontery, which 
will, under many circumstances, supply the 
place of courage, as impudence has some¬ 
times passed current for wit.— Colton. 

egotism.—T he Effect of 

Egotism may sometimes contribute to 
happiness, taking the word in its lowest 
sense; but egotism is the disposition most 
likely to cause unhappiness when it is com¬ 
bined with sensibility.—D r. Vinet. 

EGOTISM.—Excessive 

So excessive is the egotism of the egotist 
that he makes himself the darling theme 
of contemplation; he admires and loves 
himself to that degree that he can talk of 
nothing else.—A ddison. 

EGOTISM—General. 

Egotism is something of which each one 
of us has something, —Dr. Vinet. 

EGYPT.—The Natural Characteristics of 

Egypt is the anomaly of the earth’s pre¬ 
sent surfac \ The adaptations and adjust¬ 
ments of the air and of the solar distance, 
whereby the energies of vegetable life are 
called forth in other countries, give place 
here to another code of natural laws, framed 
expressly for the valley of the Nile. The 
atmospheric changes of other lands, whether 
they be the mild gradations of temperate 
climates, or the fierce convulsions of the 
tropics, are alike unknown in Egjrpt. The 
intensely vivid blue of the sky of Egypt is 
scarcely ever over-clouded. From the mo¬ 
ment that he surmounts the white and 
bleached rocks of the eastern desert, to that 
when he descends behind the parched sands 
of the Sahara, the sun pours down all his 
fervours on the land of Egypt, unveiled by 
cloud, or speck, or stain, and throughout 
the whole year. Rain is all but unknown 
in Cairo; it is a fearful portent, occurring 
only after intervals of many years, in Upper 
Egypt.— OSBURN. 

EJACULATIONS—when Dresainff. 

In your dressing, let there be ejaculations 
fitted to the several actions of dressing.^ 
Bp. Taylor. 


ELDER.—Emblematic Character of the 
This tree has several drawbacks. One 
is, its strong and baneful odour, which 
oppresses the head of all who ^proach it; 
and another, its commonness, for it grows 
beside every wall and hedge, and often 
where one would least expect it. Accord- 
ingly, it is a striking emblem of a man of 
learning, experience, and ability, but of 
rude and unpolished manners, who forgets 
to clean the basket in which he takes his 
excellent wares to market, or who makes 
himself too common. Hence the old adage 
is true—he who gains in learning, but loses 
in manners, in so far grows a smaller, in¬ 
stead of a greater man.— Scriver. 

ELECT AND NON-ELECT.—The 

The elect are whosoever will, and the 
non-elect whosoever won’t. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

ELECTION.—The Doctrine of 

The doctrine of election is in itself a 
necessary inference from an undeniable fact; 
necessary, at least, for all who hold that 
the best of men are what they are through 
the grace of God.— S. T. Coleridge. 

ELECTION.—Means Included in 
Eternal election includetli a subordina¬ 
tion of means, without which we are not 
actually brought to enjoy what God did 
secretly intend; and, therefore, to build 
upon God’s election, if we keep not our¬ 
selves to the wavs which He hath appointed 
for men to walk in, is but a self-deceiving 
vanity.— Hooker, 

ELECTIONS.—Political 

There is so much corruption in political 
elections as to prove the great enemy of 
human freedom.—J, Q. Adams. 

ELECTRICITY.—The Characteristics of 

Electricity is far swifter then sound or 
light. It is not afraid of the dark; it is 
not alarmed at the sea; and it can travel in 
all weathers.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

ELECTRICITY.—The Source of 

Analyse electricity as strictly as you cai\, 
the question recurs, it has been said— 
“What is it? whence comes it?” and the 
answer must be—“ From an inconceivable, 
illimitable Power behind and within those 
elements—in one word, from God.”-G. 
Gilfillan. 

ELEMENTS.—Exhaustion of the 

Many philosophers imagine that the ele¬ 
ments themselves may be in time exhausted; 
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that the sun, by shining long, will effuse all 
its light; and that, by the continual waste 
of aqueous particles, the whole earth will 
at last become a sandy desert. I would 
not advise my readers to disturb themselves 
by contriving how they shall live witliout 
light and water; for the days of universal 
thirst and perpetual darkness are at a gieat 
distance. The ocean and the sun will last 
our time, and we may leave posterity to 
shift for themselves.— Dr. Johnson. 

ELEMENTS.—The Offices of the 

As a student of physical geography, I 
regard the earth, sea, air, and water, as 
pieces of mechanism not made with hands, 
but to which, nevertheless, certain offices 
have been assigned in the terrestrial eco¬ 
nomy. It is good and profitable to seek to 
find out these offices, and point them out 
to our fellows. And when, after patient 
research, I am lod to the discovery of any 
one of them, I feel with the astronomer of 
old, as though I had ‘‘thought one of 
God’s thoughts,” and tremble 1 — Lieut. 
Maury. 

ELEVATION.—Danger Attached to 

There is danger attached to all elevation; 
we must not except even spiritual elevation. 
—Dr. Vinet. 


ELEVATION.—True 

True elevation does not consist in Uie 
elevation of nature, in the material or ex¬ 
terior hierarchy of beings. True elevation, 
an elevation essential and eternal, is one 
of merit, one of virtue. Birth, fortune, 
penius, are nothing before God. For what 
IS birth before God who was never bom ? 
What is fortune before God who made the 
world? What is genius before God who 
is an infinite mind, and from whom we 
derive that little flame which we honour by 
so fine a name ? Evidently nothing. That 
which is something before God, which 
approaches Him, is personal elevation, due 
to an effort of virtue, which in whatever 
rank of nature we are placed, re-produces 
in the soul an actual image of the Deity.— 
Lacordairs. 


ELIJAH.—The Prophet 

The Power which came upon him cut, by 
its fierce coming, all the ties which bound 
him to his kind, tore him from the plough, or 
from the pastoral solitude, and hurried him 
to the desert, and thence to the foot of the 
throne, or to the wheel of the triumphal 
chariot. And how startling his coming to 
crowned or conquering guilt I Wild from 
the wilderness, l^arded like its lion-lord; 
the fury of God glaring in his eye; his 
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mantle heaving to his heaving breast; his 
words stem, swelling, tinged on their edges 
with a terrible poetry; his attitude dignity; 
his gesture power—how did he burst upon 
the astonished gaze ! how swift and solemn 
his entrance I how short and spirit-like his 
stay! how dream-like, yet distinctly-dread- 
ful, the impression made by his words long 
after they had ceased to tingle on the ears ! 
and liow mysterious the solitude into which 
he seemed to melt away I Poet, nay prophet, 
were a feeble name for such a being. He 
was a momentary incarnation—a meteor 
kindled at the eye, and blown on the breath, 
of the Eternal. God testified him to be 
the greatest of the family of the prophets, 
by raising him to heaven.—G. Gilfillan. 

ELISHA.—Greatness and Goodness of 

Elisha was, in the strictest sense, a great 
and a good man ; and in his goodness con¬ 
sisted lus greatness. His life is a living 
sermon. lie was to be found in season and 
out of season,—m every occasion of need. 
Never do we find him lacking in moral 
courage. Wheiever his word and presence 
were required to rebuke sin this righteous 
man was “ bold as a lion ! ” He seems to 
grudge no time, no labour, if only his great 
work be advanced. We find him in royal 
palaces, in martial camps, in weeping house¬ 
holds. At one time, hurling the awful 
malediction over impenitence and wrong¬ 
doing ; at another mingling his tears over 
“ the loved and lost,” and then his songs 
of joy over the lost, raised to be loved 
again. Poor and unostentatious in dress, 
in mien, in dwelling, he had been again 
and again the saviour of his country, and 
exercised what was equivalent to regal 
sway in court and city,—by the throne and 
by the altar. He had fostered, with loving 
heart, the schools of the prophets,—train¬ 
ing, with holy fidelity, those on whom the 
mantle of his office and example was after¬ 
wards to fall. In fine, he was the John of 
the prophetic period, the Barnabas of the 
Old Testament.— Macduff. 

ELOCUTION—the Precept of Rhetoric. 

On being asked what was the first and 
chiefest among the precepts of rhetoric, 
Demosthenes answered — “ Elocution ” ; 
what the second, he answered—“Elocu¬ 
tion ” ; what the third, he answered still— 
“Elocution.”— St, Augustine. 

ELOCUTION—Subordinate to Philosophy, 

The studying of words, and not matter, 
is so justly contemptible, that, as Hercules, 
when he saw the image of Adonis, Venus’s 
minion, in a temple, said in disdain, -nil 
sacri es; so there are none of Hercules's 
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followers in learning, that is, in the more 
severe and laborious toil of inquirers after 
truth, but will despise those delicacies and 
affectations as capable of no divineness. 
Indeed, it seems to me, that Pygmalion’s 
frenzy is a good emblem and portraiture of 
this Vvinity; for words are but the images 
of matter, and except they have the life of 
reason and invention, to fall m love witli 
them is all one as to fall in love with a 
picture. But yet, notwithstanding, it is not 
hastily to be condemned to clothe and adorn 
the obscurity even of philosophy itself with 
sensible and plausible elocution.—L okd 
Bacon. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Beauties of 

Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too 
prevailing beauties in it to suffer itself ever 
to be spoken against.— Locke. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Captivating Power of 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reason or reflection, 
but addresses itself entirely to the fancy or 
the affections, captivates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Ilappily, 
this pitch It seldom attains.— Hume. 

ELOQUENCE.—Common 

Common eloquence is usually a cheat 
upon the understanding; it deceives us 
with appearances instead of things, and 
makes us think we see reason, whilst it is 
only tickling our sense.—H. Baker, 

ELOQUENCE—Fitted to the Multitude. 

If oui eloquence be directed above the 
heads of our hearers we shall do no execu¬ 
tion. By pointing our arguments low, we 
stand a chance of hitting their hearts, as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, 
we could hardly raise our eloquence too 
high ; but we must remember that men are 
not angels. Would we warm them by our 
eloquence, unlike Mahomet’s mountain, it 
must come down to them, since they cannot 
raise themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their 
hopes and their fears, to their families and 
their fire-sides. The moon gives a far greater 
light than all the fixed stars put together, 
although she is much smaller than any of 
them; the reason is, that the stars are su¬ 
perior and remote, but the moon is inferior 
and contiguous.— Colton. 

ELOQUENCE—a Gift. 

Eloquence is not a thing for which one 
can give a receipt. It is the noble, the 
harmonious, the passionate expression of 
truths profoundly realized, or of emotions 
intensely felt. It is a flame which cannot 
be kindled by artificial means. Rhetoric 


may be taught, if any one thinks it worth 
learning; but eloquence is a gift as innate 
as the genius from which it springs.— 
Farrar. 

ELOQUENCE—Inspired by the Heart. 

It is amazing to what heights eloquence 
of this kind may reach I This is that elo¬ 
quence the ancients represented as lightning, 
bearing down every opposer; this the power 
which has turned whole assemblies into 
astonishment, admiration, and awe; that 
is described by the torrent, the flame, and 
every other instance of irresistible impe¬ 
tuosity. —Goldsmith. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Native Soil of 

I have always found that all things, moral 
or physical, grow in the soil best suited for 
them. Show me a deep and tenacious 
earth—and I am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In a low and damp soil I am 
equally certain of the alder and the willow. 
The free parliament of a free people is the 
native soil of eloquence—and in that soil 
will it ever flourish and abound—there it 
will produce those intellectual effects which 
drive before them whole tnbes and nations 
of the human race, and settle the destinies 
of man.—S. Smith. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Power of 

Pow’r above pow’rs! O heavenly elo¬ 
quence I 

That with the strong rein of commanding 
words 

Dost manage, guide, and master th* emi¬ 
nence 

Of men’s affections more than all their 
swords ! 

Shall we not offer to thy excellence 
The richest treasure that our wit affords ? 
Thou that canst do much more with one 
pen 

'I'han all the pow’rs of princes can effect; 
And draw, divert, dispose, and fashion men. 
Better than force or rigour can direct! 
Should we this ornament of glory, then, 

As th’ unmaterial fruits of shades, neglect? 

Daniel. 

ELOQUENCE.—Three Kinds of 

There are three kinds of eloquence:—tlie 
eloquence of passion and sympathy ; the 
eloquence of intellect ; and the eloquence 
of imagination.—G. Gilfillan. 

ELOQUENCE.—The Tide of 

Rapt with zeal, pathetic, bold, and strongs 
He roll’d the full tide of eloquence along. 

Falconer. 
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ELYSIUM.—The Happy Condition of 

The verdant fields with those of heaven 
may vie, 

With ether vested, and a purple sky— 

The blissful seats of happy souls below. 

Virgil. 

ELYS IU M-—Preferred. 

If I were now disengaged from my cum¬ 
brous body, and on my way to Elysium, 
and some superior being should meet me 
in my flight, and make the offer of return¬ 
ing, and remaining in my body, I should, 
without hesitation, reject the ofer, so much 
should I prefer going to Elysium to be with 
Socrates, and Plato, and all the ancient 
worthies, and to spend my time in converse 
with them.— Cicero. 

EMANCIPATION.—Universal 

I speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes liberfy commensurate with 
and inseparable from British soil; which 
proclaims even to the stranger and so- 
loumer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the ground on which 
he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of Universal Emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an Afiicaii sun may have 
burnt upon him ; no matter in what disas¬ 
trous battle his libcity may have been 
cloven down; no matter with what so¬ 
lemnities he may have been devoted upon 
the altar of slavery; the fust moment he 
touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust; his 
houl walks abroad iii her own majesty; 
his body swells beyond the measure of his 
chains that burst from around him ; and 
he stands redeemed, regenerated, disen¬ 
thralled, by the irresistible genius of Uni¬ 
versal Emancipation !—Curran. 

EMBALMING.—The Practice of 

Among the ancient Egyptians it was 
believed that as long as the body was kept 
from corruption, the soul hovered near it, 
and would ultimately re-animate it in its 
original form; but if the deceased were 
known to be guilty of any crime, his body 
was not allowed to be embalmed or buried. 
They also believed that after the lapse of 
36,000 years the soul would re-inhabit the 
body; hence their practice of embalming. 
One of the substances for embalming was 
a sort of wax, which, in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, is called mum^ from which is de- 
riv^ the English term—^mummy. They 
also embalmed the bodies of those animals 
they held sacred, such as the monkey, lion, 
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crocodile, bear, rat, dog, cat, wolf, etc.— 
Loa&ing. 

EMIGRANT.—The Dreams of the 
Content and placid, to his rest he sank ; 

But dreams, those wild magicians, that do 
play 

Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless 
wrought 

Their will with him. U p rose the thronging 
mart 

Of his own native city—roof and spire. 

All glittering bright, in fancy’s frost-work 
ray : 

The steed his boyhood nurtured proudly 
neigh’d; 

The favourite dog came frisking round his 
feet, 

With shrill and joyous bark : familiar doors 
Flew open; greeting hands with his were 
link’d 

In friendship’s grasp ; he heard the keen 
debate 

From congregated haunts, where mind with 
mind 

Doth blend and brighten—and, till morning, 
roved 

’Mid the loved scenery of his native land. 

Sigourney. 

EMINENCE.-The Road to 

I do not hesitate to say that the road to 
eminence and power from an obscure con¬ 
dition ought not to be made too easy, nor 
a thing too much of course. If rare merit 
be the rarest of all things, it ought to pass 
through some sort of probation. The 
Temple of Honour ought to be seated on 
an eminence. If it be open through virtue, 
let it be remembered too, that virtue is 
never tried but by some difficulty, and some 
struggle.— Burke. 

EMOTION.—The Love of 

The love of emotion is the foundation of 
tragedy.—S. Smith. 

EMOTIONS.—Loving 

All loving emotions, like plants, shoot 
up most rapidly in the tempestuous atmo¬ 
sphere of life.—R ichter. 

EMOTIONS.—Three Orders of 

There are three orders of emotions:— 
those of pleasure, which refer to the senses; 
those of harmony, which refer to the mind; 
and those of happiness, which are the 
natural result of a union between harmony 
and pleasure.— Chapone, 

EMPERORS.—Good 

Flavius Vopiscus said—“ All the names 
of the good emperors may be engraven on 
a little ring.” 1 will not say that there are 
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not any good men who are great, but I will 
say that there are not many great men who 
are good. —W. Secker. 

EMPIRE.—The True 
The true empire is that of thought.—D r. 
VlNET. 

EMPIRES.—The Change in 

Empires and nations flourish and decay, 
liy turns command, and in their turns obey. 

Ovid. 

EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED. 

No separate interest can subsist between 
employer and employed. If you thrive, 

I thrive: on your well-doing will depend 
my comfort, my honour, and my character; 
for I shall stand high or tlie reverse, as I 
act justly or unjustly by you.— Stair. 

EMPLOYMENT.—The Advantages of 

Whatever busies the mind without cor¬ 
rupting it, has at least this advantage—that 
it rescues the day from idleness; and he 
that is never idle wiU not often be vicious. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

EMPLOYMENT—Necessary for Man. 

With the exception of one extraordinary 
man, I have never known an individual— 
least of all, a man of genius—healthy and 
happy without a profession; that is—some 
regular employment, which does not depend 
on the will of the moment, and which can 
be carried on so far mechanically, that an 
average quantum only of health, spirits, 
and intellectual exertion are requisite to its 
faithful discharge. Three hours of leisure 
unannoyed by any alien anxiety, and looked 
forward to with delight as a change and 
recreation, will suffice to realize, in litera¬ 
ture, a larger product of what is truly 
genial, than weeks of compulsion.—S. T. 
Coleridge. 

EMULATION—Defined. 

It is a generous ardour kindled by the 
praiseworthy examples of others. It in¬ 
volves in it admiration of the attainments 
we desire to imitate or excel, together with 
a joy springing from the hope of success. 
—Buck. 

EMULATION—a Spur to Virtue. 

Emulation has been termed a spur to 
virtue, and assumes to be a spur of gold.— 
Colton. 

END.—Recompense at the 

The end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator—Time, 
Will one day end it—S hakspkare. 


END,—Wait for the 

It is the part of wisdom to wait for the 
end of things; for God often uproots the 
prosperous, and overturns those who have 
reached the highest pinnacle of fame.— 
Dr. Davies. 

ENDEAVOUR.—The Reward of every 

i' No endeavour is in vain ; 

Its reward is in the doing, 

And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquish^ gain. 

Longfellow; 

ENDURANCE.—The Sublimity of 

I cannot help thinking that the severe 
and rigid economy of a man in distress has 
something in it very sublime, especially 
if it be endured for any length of time 
serenely and in silence. I remember a 
very striking instance of it in a young man, 
since dead; he was the son of a country 
curate, who had got him a berth on board 
a man-of-war, as midshipman. The poor 
curate made a great effort for his son, 
fitted him out well with clothes, and gave 
liim fifty pounds in money. The first week, 
the poor boy lost his chest, clothes, money, 
and everything he had in the world. The 
ship sailed for a foreign station; and his 
loss was without remedy. He immediately 
quitted his mess, ceased to associate with 
the other midshipmen, who were the sons 
of gentlemen; and for five years, without 
mentioning it to his parents—who he knew 
could not assist him—or without borrowing 
a farthing from any human being, without 
a single murmur or complaint, did that 
poor iad endure the most abject and de¬ 
grading poverty, at a period of life when 
the feelings aie most alive to ridicule, and 
the appetites most prone to indulgence. 
Now, 1 confess I am a mighty advocate 
for the sublimity of such long and patient 
endurance. If you can make the world 
stare and look on, there, you have vanity, 
or compassion, to support you; but to 
bury all your wretchedness in your own 
mind,—to resolve that you will have no 
man’s pity, while you have one effort left 
to procure his respect,—to harbour no 
mean thought in the midst of abject 
poverty, but, at the very time you are 
sunounded by circumstances of humility 
and depression, to found a spirit of modest 
independence upon the consciousness of 
having always acted well;—this is a sub¬ 
lime, which, though it is found in the shade 
and retirement of life, ought to be held up 
to the praises of men, and to be looked 
upon as a noble model for imitation.—S. 
Smith. 
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ENEMY.—Benefits Derived from an 

An enemy is often like a medicine, which 
at first sickens and disorders the stomach, 
but afterwards removes the malady, and 
restores the health. An enemy teaches us 
to walk circumspectly, impels us to prayer, 
exercises us in patience, confirms our faith, 
tests our charity, implants meekness, 
cnishes pride, weans us from the world, 
and sweetens to us the prospect of heaven. 
Unless the fire and hammer do their part, 
the shapeless lump of gold can never be¬ 
come the goblet which graces a monarch’s 
table.—ScRiVER. 

ENEMY.—Confidence in an 

To place confidence in an enemy is more 
dangerous than to play with poisonous 
vipers.—^T ieck. 

ENEMY.—A Friend Changed into an 

From necessity, opixjse or thwart a 
friend, and, unless hib affection be pure 
as the light, and finn as a rock, he will 
probably become your bitterest enemy. 
You may be possessed of many eminent 
virtues; but these will not avail for you m 
his estimation. His mind, *‘set on fire 
of hell,” will think only of that evil, or 
supposed evil, which you have done him, 
or of that unfortunate blemish in your 
character which he has unfortunately wit¬ 
nessed and eagerly published “from Dan 
to Beersheba.” His “tender mercies are 
very cruel.” Nor will his revengefulness 
subside, until the object of his hate reaches 
that quiet place “wheie the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are for ever 
at rest”— Dr. Davies. 

ENEMY.—Kindness to an 

A slave, who had by the force of his 
sterling worth risen higli in the confidence 
of his master, saw one day, trembling in 
the slave-market, a negro, whose grey head 
and bent form showed him to be in the last 
weakness of old age. He implored his 
master to purchase him. He expressed his 
surprise, but gave his consent. The old 
man vras bought and conveyed to the 
estate. When there, he who had pleaded 
for him took him to his own cabin—placed 
him on his own bed—fed him at his own 
board—^gave him water from his own cup ; 
when he shivered carried him into the sun¬ 
shine ; when he drooped in the heat, bore 
him softly to the shade. “What is the 
meaning of all this?” asked a witness. 
“Is he your father?” “No.” “Is he, 
then, your friend ? ** “ No I he is my enemy, 
Years ago he stole me from my native vil¬ 
lage, and sold me for a slave: and the good 
Lord has said—* If thine enemy hunger, feed 


him ; if he thirst, give him drink, for in so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. ’ STANFORD. 

ENERGIES—must not Stagnate. 

Never suffer your energies to stagnate. 
The old adage of too many ^rons in the fiit* 
conveys an abominable error. You cannot 
have too many—poker, tongs, and all: 
keep them all a-going.— Dr. A. Clarke. 

ENERGY.—The Effect of 

The longer I live, the more deeply am I 
convinced that that which makes the dif¬ 
ference between one man and another— 
between the weak and powerful, the great 
and insignificant—is energy, invincible de¬ 
termination—a purpose once formed, and 
then death or victory. This quality will do 
anything that is to be done m the world ; 
and no two-legged creature can become a 
man without it.— Buxton. 

EN REG Y.—Mental 

As on the one hand mental energy is 
stinted and chilled by absolute penury, and 
the necessity of daily labour for daily bread, 
so on the other hand it is at least as likely 
to be repressed and destroyed by too abun¬ 
dant leisure, by the sense of security which 
belongs to an assured position, and by the 
thousand opportunities of easy enjoyment 
which wealth and leisure confer.— Lord 
Stanley. 

ENERGY.—The Possession of 

He alone has energy that cannot be de¬ 
prived of it.—L avater. 

ENGAGEMENTS.-Long 

Long engagements are like opium-eating; 
all the raptures are at the beginning, and 
are dearly purchased by the feverish excite¬ 
ment and stai ding tremors which assail us 
as we proceed.—A bdy, 

ENGLAND.—The Christianity of 

The reason why England is the strongest 
nation is—because it is the most Christian 
nation, because it has the most moral power. 
It has more than we have. We like to talk 
about ourselves on the fourth of July—we 
love to fan ourselves with eulogies; but we 
are not to be compared to-day with Old 
England. I know her surly faults— I know 
her stubborn conceit, but taking her up on 
one side, and down on the other, there is 
not another nation that represents so much 
Christianity as England.— II. W. Beecher. 

ENGLAND.—The Church of 

It is the glory, if not one of the distinc¬ 
tive principles of the Church of England, 
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fhat she is at the same time Protestant and 
Catholic—Protestant in the attitude of op¬ 
position to the innovations of the Church 
of Rome, and Catholic as a sound and 
living member of that one Church which is 
the body of Christ.— Bp. Jackson. 


Tlie total number of benefices, or, more 
properly, separate incumbencies in England, 
is well-nigh eleven thousand ; the number 
of church places of worship within these 
districts is considerably greater. In each 
of these places is heard the sound of the 
Sabbath-bell, inviting all who hear it to 
assemble and unite in the services of 
Christian worship. Can any sensible man 
question, as it respects the population 
generally, the mighty effects of these weekly 
associations, and these regular means of 
grace? Can it be doubted that a vast 
influence is thus everywhere at work, opera¬ 
ting beneficially upon the moral feelings and 
character of the people at large?— Dealtry. 

ENGLAND.—The Homes of 
The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand I 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O’er all the pleasant land 1 
The deer across their greensward bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam. 

And the swan glides past them with tlie sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night. 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light I 
There woman’s voice flows forth in songs, 
Or childhood’s tale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

The cottage homes of England I 
By thousands on her plains 
They are smiling o’er the silv’iy brook. 

And round the hamlet-fanes ; 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 
Each from its nook of leaves : 

And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

IIemans. 

ENGLAND.—The Hospitality of 
The hospitality of England has become 
tamous in the world ; and, I think, not 
without reason. I doubt not there is just 
as much hospitable feeling in other coun¬ 
tries ; but in England the matter of cosi¬ 
ness and home-comfort has been so studied, 
and matured, and reduced to system, that 
they really have it in their power to effect 
more towards making their guests comfort¬ 
able than perhaps any other people.— 
Mrs. Stowk. 


ENGLAND.—The Industry and Commerce 
of 

It must, indeed, be a gratifying sight to 
any man who is connected with the destinies 
of this great country to visit the seats of 
industry and commerce—to witness the 
wonderful effects of creative genius — of 
inventive skill, and persevering and sue- 
cessful exertion. There are other parts of 
the globe which appear to have been more 
favoured by nature—there are lands in which 
the natural warmth of the sun suffices for 
the comforts of mankind—^where the teem¬ 
ing soil, either spontaneously or with tri¬ 
fling labour, produces everything which the 
people require for the satisfaction of their 
limited wants; but in those regions there 
is no moral and intellectual improvement, 
there is no social progress, and the people’s 
minds are lulled asleep by the ease with 
which their immediate wants are supplied 
—are dormant, and make no advancement. 
In these British Islands Nature, at first 
sight, appears to frown upon us; but if 
she is perseveringly and without cessation 
wooed, she relaxes into smiles, and end¬ 
lessly showers upon us unnumbered bless¬ 
ings. Providence appears, at first sight, to 
have been less prodigal to these islands in 
her precious gifts than she has been in 
other paits of the globe ; but it would be a 
great mistake to believe that it was so. Ip 
other countries the treasures of Providenci 
are scattered broadcast over the surface. 
They have only to be gathered and enjoyed. 
They are, however, not the less abundant 
here ; tliey are not the less conducive to all 
the wants which the minds, and habits, 
and usages of men may require ; but they 
are locked up in a strong box, the lock of 
which cannot be picked, and which can 
only be opened by the forcible applica¬ 
tion of the crowbar. That application the 
people of these islands make, and opening 
that secret chest, they find in it abundance 
of wealth, by which they are enabled to 
bring to their shores all that the other por¬ 
tions of the earth produce, and which we 
may want for our enjoyment.— Palmer¬ 
ston. 

ENGLAND.—Liberty in 

Of all European countries, England is 
the one where, during the longest period, 
the government has been most quiescent, 
and the people most active ; where popular 
freedom has been settled on the widest 
basis; where each man is most able to say 
what he thinks, and do what he likes; 
where everyone can follow his own bent, 
and propagate his own opinions; where, 
religious persecution being little known, the 
play and flow of the human mind may be 

in 
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clearly seen, undieckedj by those restiaints 
tf) which it is elsewhere subjected; where 
the profession of heiesy is least dangerous, 
and the practice of dissent most common ; 
wJicre hostile creeds flourish side by side, 
and rise and decay without disturbance, 
at cording to the wants of the people ; 
where all interests, and all classes, both 
.sjiiiitual and temporal, are most left to take 
care of themselves; and where, in a word, 
those dangeious extremes to which inter¬ 
ference gives rise, having been avoided, 
flespotism and rebellion are equally rare, 
and concession being recognized as the 
ioun<lvvork of policy, the national progress 
as been least disturbed by the power of 
privileged classes, by the influence of parti¬ 
cular sects, or by the violence of arbitrary 
rulers. —Luckle. 

ENGLAND.—Love for 

I love thee, O my native Isle ! 

Dear as my mother’s earliest smile. 

Sweet as my father’s voice to me 
Is all I hear and all I see. 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land 
III view thy public virtues stand, 

I’he guardian angels of thy coast. 

Who watch the dear domestic host 
The heart’s affections, pleased to roam 
Aiound the quiet heaven of home. 

J. Montgomery. 

Land of our fathers I precious unto me. 

Since the first joys of thinking infancy, 
When of thy gallant chivalry 1 read, 

And hugg’d the volume on my sleepless bed 1 
O England 1 dearer far than life is dear, 

If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son rdlowed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar. 

W. Wordsworth. 

ENGLAND. —The Nobility of 
The nobility of England is the most en¬ 
lightened, the best educated, the wisest, 
and bravest in Europe.— Rousseau. 

ENGLAND —the Rome of the Waters. 
Rome of the waters I on thy sea-girt rock. 
Far from the battle and the tempest’s shock. 
Thou sittest proudly on thine ocean throne, 

A sceptred queen, majestic and alone I 
In fairy state, on emerald couch reclined, 
Rock'd by the waves, and cradled in the 
wind I 

Far o'er the deep thy crimson flajg unfurl’d, 
Streams like a meteor to the gazing world. 
With stately necks and bounding motion, 
ride 

Thy gallant barks, like swans upon the 
tide; 

JJft up their swelling bosoms to the sky, 
iUid spread their wh^, to woo the 
from high.—T. IC Hkrvjcv. 
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ENGLAND.—The Royal Rule of 

The peace, the freedom, the happiness^ 
the order which Victoria's rule guaranteeSi 
are part of my birthright as an Englishman, 
and I bless God for my share ! Where 
else shall I find such liberty of action, 
thought, speech, or laws which protect me 
so well I—Thackeray. 

ENGLAND.—The Safety of 

Let us be back’d with God and with the 

seas 

Whicli He hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend our¬ 
selves 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Shakspeare. 

ENGLAND.—The Strength of 

England has been destroyed every ten or 
fifteen years — from the time of the Armada 
to the present day —in the prophecies of 
men. Every few years she has been about 
to be overthrown by sea; she has been 
about to be ploughed up by the land ; she 
has been about to be stripped of her re- 
)urces m India, and in other parts of the 
globe. Nations have formed alliances 
against her ; the armies and fleets of the 
civilized world have gone about her; her 
interests, political and pecuniary, have been 
epeatedly and violently assailed; and yet 
she Blood, as she now stands, mistress of the 
as, and the strongest power on earth. — 
II. W. Beecher. 

ENGLAND.—Trees in 

Trees here are an order of nobility; and 
they wear their crowns right kingly. —Mrs. 
Stowe. 

ENGLISH.—The Characteristics of the 

We are a mixed race, and our character 
partakes of the compound nature of our 
lescent. Its excellence consists not in one 
iredoinmant quality, but in the union of 
several: wc have not the rich humour and 
glowing imagination of the Spaniards, the 
insidious refinement of the Italians, nor the 
lelicacy and gaiety of the French ; but we 
have a sprinkling of all these.— LoFFT. 

ENGLISH.—Perseverance of the 

If the English were in a paradise of 
spontaneous productions, they would con- 
inue to dig and plough, though they were 
never a peach nor a pine-apple the better 
orit— S. Smith. 

ENGLISHMAN.—The Superiority of an 
An Englishman would live twenty years 
in a house without knowing his neighboum; 
a Frenchman would know all of them in 
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twenty-four hours. Let the sociable French- 
man be planted among the tattooed islanders 
of the South Seas, and in two years he 
would be found tattooed; put an English¬ 
man in the same position, and he would be 
king of the island in the time.— Kossuth. 

ENJOYMENT.—The Best 

Enjoyment is derived, more or less, from 
physical and mental engagements ; but the 
best, which flows in upon the soul with a 
never-ending tide, is the pure gift of Heaven. 
—Dr. Davies. 

ENJOYMENT—Inexpressible. 

I have always felt tnie enjoyment cannot 
be expressed in words.—R ousseau. 

ENJOYMENTS.—The Uncertainty of 

You would think him an absurd man 
who, when he secs an eagle in his field, 
would take great care how to fence it in 
there, whereas no fence can secure it, make 
it as high as he can. The eagle, when she 
list, will make use of her wings and fly 
away ; she will do it certainly. Such winged 
things are the enjoyments of this life. There 
is nothing so certain as our utter uncertainty 
of having them or keeping them.— Clark¬ 
son. 

ENJOYMENTS.—Worldly 

Wordly enjoyments are but like hot 
waters, which, as some affirm, are soonest 
congealed in frosty weather.—W, Secker. 

ENMITIES.—The Difficulty of Reconciling 

Where enmities are of long standing, 
and of a serious nature, it is difficult to 
effect a real reconciliation; for it is pre¬ 
vented either by suspicion, or by the desire 
of vengeance.— Guicciardini. 

ENMITY—Hated. 

*Tis death to me to be at enmity; 

I hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 

Shakspeare. 

ENNUI.—The Birth of 
Ennui was bom one day of uniformity.— 
Motte. 

ENNUI.—The Evils Produced by 
Ennui perhaps has made more gamblers 
than avarice, more drunkards than thirst, 
and perhaps as many suicides as despair.— 
Colton. 

ENOCH.—The Character of 

He “ came to God ; ” he walked with 
God;” and “he pleased God."—J. 
Hamilton. 


ENOCH.—The Character of 

He was the most saintly of “ the world’s 
grey fathers;” hence “he was not; for 
God took him.” —E. Davies. 

ENOUGH.—The Happiness of Possessing 

Much will always wanting he 
To him who much desires. Thrice h.i[>py 
he 

I'o whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, 
With sparing hand, but jusi enough has 
given.—A. Cowley. 

ENTERPRISES.—The Fate of 

All enterprises which are begun incon¬ 
siderately, are violent at the beginning, but 
soon languish.—T acitus. 

E NTE RTAIN M E NTS.—Intellectual 

Man in his lowest state has no pleasures 
but those of sense, and no wants but those 
of appetite; afterwards, when society is 
divided into different ranks, and some are 
appointed to labour for the support of others, 
those whom their superiority sets free from 
labour begin to look for intellectual enter¬ 
tainments. Thus while the shepherds were 
attending their flocks, their masters made 
the first astronomical observations; so music 
is said to have had its origin from a man at 
leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer, 
—SirJ. Reynolds. 

ENTHUSIASM—in Adversity. 

Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be met 
with in seasons of calm and unruftled pros- 
penty. Enthusiasm flourishes in adversity, 
kindles in the hour of danger, and awakens 
to deeds of renown. The terrors of per* 
sedition only serve to quicken the energy 
of Its purposes. It swells in proud inte¬ 
grity, and, great in the purity of its cause, 
it can scatter defiance amidst hosts of 
enemies ’.—Chalmers. 

ENTHUSIASM—Defined. 

It is the genius of sincerity, and truth 
accomplishes no victones without it — 
Lytton. 

ENTHUSIASM—the Noblest Condition. 

Enthusiasm for what is good and great is 
the noblest condition the heart can know, 
a disposition in which it were well if it 
could continually abide.—D r. Vinet. 

ENVIOUS.—AU are 

We are all envious naturally: but, by 
checking envy, we get the better of it.— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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ENVIOUS—of Another’s State. 

I’he lion craved the fox's art ; 

The fox the lion's force and heart; 

I’lie cock implored the pigeon’s flight, 
Whose wings were rapid, strong, .and light; 
The pigeon strength of wing despised, 

And the cock’s matchless valour prized ; 
Tlie fishes wish’d to graze the plain ; 

The beasts to skim beneath the main : 

Thus, envious of another’s state, 

Each blamed the partial hand of Fate. 

Gay. 

ENVIOUS.—The Praise of the 
The praise of the envious is far less 
creditable than their censure; they praise 
only that which they can surpass, but that 
which .surpasses them they censure.— Col¬ 
ton. 

ENVY.—The Attitude of 

Envy never walks erect, but, like a ser¬ 
pent, crawls along the ground. Fit attitude 
for the meanest vice,—the blackest passion 
of the human heart!— Dr. Davies. 

ENVY.—The Blindness of 
Envy is blind, and can do nothing but 
dispraise virtue.— Solon, 

ENVY.—The Cause of 

A man who hath no virtue in himself 
fiver envieth virtue in others; for men’s 
minds will either feed upon their own good, 
or upon others* evil; and who wanteth 
the one, will prey upon the other.— Lord 
Uacon. 

ENVY.— The Cure for 

The only cure for envy is to look upon 
the prosperity of the envied person as be¬ 
longing to one’s self.—D ionysius. 

ENVY—Defined. 

Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, 
caused by the consideration of a good we 
desire, obtained by one we think should 
not have had it before us.—L ocke. 

ENVY—Described. 

Livid and meagre were her looks ; her eye. 
In foul, distorted glances turned awry; 

A hoard of gall her inward parts possess’d, 
And spread a greenness o’er her canker’d 
breast; 

Her teeth were brown with rust, ami, from 
her tongue, 

In dangling drops, the stringy poison hung. 
She never smiles but when the wretched 
weep. 

Nor lulls her malice with a moment’s sleep, 
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Restless in spite; while, watchful to do* 
stroy, 

She pines and sickens at another’s joy; 

Foe to herself, distressing and distrest. 

She bears her own tormentor in her breast. 

Ovid. 

ENVY— Founded in Grief. 

Envy, like a corroding plaister, lies 
gnawing at the heart, and indeed is founded 
in grief, that being the object of it either 
in himself or others, through all the con¬ 
ditions that are. Either he grieves in 
himself when another is happy, or else, if 
ever he does rejoice, it is certainly because 
another does suffer; so calamity seems, the 
centre that he points into.— Feltham. 

EPICURE.—The 

In choice 

Of morsels for the body, nice he was, 

And sciaipulous, and knew all wines by 
smell 

Or taste; and every composition knew 
Of cookery.—R. Pollok. 

EPIGRAMMIST.—The 

He is a kind of vagabond writer; and 
his works are like a running banquet, that 
have much variety, but little of a sort.— 

S. r*i)'iLER. 

EPITAPH—on Charles II. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.—R ochester. 

EPITAPH.—The Writer of an 

He should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance 
must be made for some degree of exagge¬ 
rated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a man 
Is not upon oath.— Dr. Johnson. 

EQUALITY.—Moral 

All honest men, whether counts or 
cobblers, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions.—S. Smith. 

EQUALITY.—Nature has no 

Nature has no equality : its sovereign 
aw is subordination and dependence.— 
Vauvenargues. 

EQUALITY—The Sole. 

The sole equality on earth is death. 

P. J. Bailky. 

EQUALITY—Undesirable, 

If all people were equal, the world 
could not go on; nobody would serve 
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another, and there i(ru>idd be no peace.— 

Luther. 

EQUANIMITY—often Lost. 

A thing often lost, but seldom found.— 
Mrs. Balfour. 

EQUANIMITY—Preserved. 

The equanimity which a few persons pre¬ 
serve through the diversities of prosperous 
and adverse life, reminds me of certain 
aquatic plants which spread their tops on 
the surface of the water, and with a won¬ 
derful elasticity keep the surface still, if the 
water swells, or if it falls.— Foster. 

EQUITY—a Refined Science. 

Equity has shaped itself into a refined 
science which no human faculties can 
master without long and intense applica¬ 
tion.— Macaulay. 

EQUITY.—The Uncertainty of 

Equity is a roguish thing : for law we 
have a measure, we know what to trust to : 
equity is according to the conscience of him 
that IS chancellor; and as that is larger or 
narrower, so is equity. It is all one as if 
they should make the standard for the 
measure we call a foot, a chancellor’s foot. 
What an uncertain measure would this be ! 
One chancellor has a long foot, another a 
short foot, a third an indifferent foot; it is 
the same thing in the chancellor's con¬ 
science. — Selden. 

EQUIVOCATION,—Counsel against 

As you must be careful not to lie, so you 
must avoid coming near it. You must not 
equivocate, nor speak anything positively 
for which you have no authority but report, 
or conjecture, or opinion.—SiR M. Hale. 

EQUIVOCATION.—Guilty of 

He who is guilty of equivocation may be 
fairly suspected of hypocrisy.— Maunder. 

ERR.—Liability to 

To err is human—to forgive divine. 

Pope. 

ERROR.—The Approach of 

Error is insidious in its approaches. It 
flatters by liberality and betrays by sophism. 
We are not reconciled to it at once. There 
are disgusts to be allayed and fears to be 
vanquished. Little by little we are allured. 
Of none, perhaps, is the equivocal character 
more certain than of this. We believe it 
always originates in an undue conception 
of sin. This may be greatly modified. It 
does not “ appear sin. Often, we believe, 
is it strengthened by the foro^etfulness that 


our facts and fkctilto ate alike Ihnitei, 
and by a pretension to knowledge far 
beyond our actual attainment Let us 
beware of the first wrong direction of 
thought and feeling, however minute the 
degree; fearful may be the after devia¬ 
tions.—D r. R. W, Hamilton. 

ERROR. — A Brotherhood of 
There is a brotherhood of error as close 
as the brotherhood of truth.—A rgyll. 

ERROR.—The Defence of 

Error cannot be defended but by error.— 
Bp. Jewel. 

ERROR.—The Duration of 

A hundred years, to be sure, is a very 
little time for the duration of a national 
error; and it is so far from being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a date, that 
it can hardly be expected, within such 
limits, to have displayed the full bloom of 
its imbecility.—S. Smith. 

ERROR.—Live Down 

If we do not live down error, I am sure 
we shall never di.spute it down.—T. Adams. 

ERROR.—Many Suffer the Mischief of 

If those alone who “sowed the wind 
did reap the whirlwind," it would be well. 
But the mischief is—that the blindness of 
bigotry, the madness of ambition, and the 
miscalculations of diplomacy, seek their 
victims principally amongst the innocent 
and the unoffending. The cottage is sure 
to suffer for every error of the cour^ the 
cabinet, or the camp. When error sits in 
the seat of power and of authority, and is 
generated in high places, it may be com¬ 
pared to that torrent which originates indeed 
in the mountain, but commits its devasta¬ 
tion in the vale.— Colton. 

ERRORS.—The Universality of 
There is no place where weeds do not 
grow, and there is no heart where errors 
are not to be found. —J. S. Knowles. 

ERUDITION—Compared to a Hawk. 

'Tis of great importance to the honour 
of learning, that men of business should 
know erudition is not like a lark, which 
flies high, and delights in nothing but silk¬ 
ing ; but that 'tis rather like a hawk, which 
soars aloft indeed, but can stoop when she 
finds it convenient, and seize her prey.— 
Lord Bacon. 

ESSENCE.—The Change of the Word— 

This word scarcely underwent a more 
complete transformation, when, from being 
the abstract of v»rb “ to be,” it came 
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t<} denote something sufficiently concrete to 
be inclosed in a glass bottle.—J. S. Mill. 

ESTATES.—The Greatness of <5ur 

The greatness of our estates is no argu¬ 
ment for the goodness of our hearts.—W. 
Skcker. 

ESTEEM—Coveted. 

Many covet human esteem, and are de¬ 
termined to secure it, even tlioiigh they 
sacrifice virtue and conscience to false 
greatness and popular glory.—^J. Webster. 

ESTEEM.—The Worth of 

When esteem has been excited by the 
manifestation of amiable qualities, or by a 
life spent in usefulness, it is worth more 
than a flashing diadem.— Poi*E. 

ESTIMATE.—A Wrong Way to 
To prize ourselves by what we have^ and 
not by what we are^ is to estimate the value 
of the jewel by the golden frame which 
contains it. Grace and gold can live to¬ 
gether; but the smallest degiee of the 
former in the heart is preferable to a chain 
of the latter about the neck.—W. Secker. 

ESTRANGEMENT.—The Bitterness of 

To be estranged from one whom we have 
tenderly and constantly loved is one of the 
bitterest trials the heart can ever know.— 
Prvnne, 

ETERNITY.—All must Participate in 
Eternity, by all or wished or feared, 
Shall be by all or suffered or enjoyed. 

W. Mason. 

ETERNITY.—Definitions of 

Eternity is infinite duration; duration 
discharged from all limit.s, without begin¬ 
ning, without succession, and without end. 
The schoolmen phrase it punctum stans^ 
an ever-abiding present.— Prof. Hodge. 

The following question was put in writing 
to a boy in the deaf and dumb school at 
Paris;—“What is eternity?” He wrote 
as an answer—“It is the life-time of the 
Almighty. ”—Ar vine. 

ETERNITY—Differs from Time. 

Eternity hath neither beginning nor end. 
Time hath both. Eternity comprehends in 
itself all years, all ages, all periods of ages, 
and differs from time as the sea and the 
rivers ; the sea never changes place, and is 
always one water, but the rivers glide along 
and are swallowed up in the sea; so is time 
by eternity.—CuAENOCK. 
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ETERNITY—Immeasurable. 

The longest time that man may live, 

The lapse of generations of his race, 

Tlie continent entire of time itself, 

Bears not proportion to eternity ; 

Huge as a fraction of a grain of dew, 
Co-measured with the broad unbounded 
ocean ! 

There is the life of man—his proper time, 
looking at which this life is but a gust, 

A puff of breath that*s scarcely felt ere 
gone.—J. S. Knowles. 

ETERNITY.—Painting for 

Zeuxis being asked why he was so long 
about a picture, answered—“I paint for 
eternity.”— Power. 

ETERNITY.—Rest in 

“We are now old ; is it not time we 
should rest ? ” “ Rest! ” exclaimed Ar¬ 

nault, ** have we not all eternity to rest in?” 
—Nicole. 

ETERNITY.—A Sight of 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 
years, 

Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the 
world 

And all her train were hurl’d. 

H. Vaughan. 

ETERNITY.—The Soul’s Share in 

O endless, though divine, Eternity I 
Th* immortal soul shares but a part of thee! 
For thou wert present when our life began. 
When the warm dust shot up in breathing 
man.— Gay. 

ETHICS—in Relation to Virtue. 

It is a mistake to think that a large system 
of ethics, dissected according to the nice 
distinctions of logic, and methodically re¬ 
plenished with definitions, divisions, dis¬ 
tinctions, and syllogisms, is requisite or 
sufficient to make men virtuous. The actual 
possession of one virtue is preferable to the 
bare speculative knowledge of &11 arts and 
sciences together.— Boyle. 

ETHICS AND LOGIC—Compared. 

Ethics makes a man’s soul mannerly and 
wise; but logic is the armoury of reason, 
famished wiu all offensive and defensive 
weapons.— Dr. Fuller. 
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ETIQUETTE—Defined. 

The forms required by good breeding, or 
prescribed by authority, to be observed in 
social or official life.—P rescott. 

ETIQUETTE.—Injury by the Want of 

Whoever pays a visit that is not desired, 
or talks longer than the listener is willing to 
attend, is guilty of an injury that he cannot 
repair, and takes away that which he cannot 
give.—D r, Johnson. 

EVAPORATION.—The Amount of 

Nearly one hundred and forty-two thou¬ 
sand millions of tons of water are annually 
cvapor.ited from the surface of Great Britain 
alone ; and nearly two millions of tons of 
water are annually discharged upon each 
square mile of its surface : a quantity which 
gives three thousand tons per acie.—D r. 
Brewer. 

EVAPORATION.— Consequences of no 

If evaporation were to cease, the heavens 
would drop no rain, the springs would dry 
up, the rivers be exhausted, vegetation would 
utterly fail, and the eaith become a waste 
and barren wilderness.— Dr. Brewer, 

EVASIONS—Abhorred. 

Evasions are employed either to avoid 
speaking the truth or performing a good 
action. Hence a lover of the real and the 
true, as well as the tender-hearted and 
benevolent, hold them in direct and un¬ 
speakable abhorrence.—E. Davies. 

EVENING.—The Beauties of the 

The moon is up, and yet it is not 
night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory .streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains : heaven is 
free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to 
be,— 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West,— 
Where the Day joins the past eternity. 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest 

Floats through the azure air—an island of 
the blest 1 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven ; 
but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and re¬ 
mains 

Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhaetian 
hiU 


As Day and Night cortfendtag were, until 

Nature reclaim’d her order;—gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed 
within it glows. 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, 
from afar. 

Comes down upon the waters; all its 
hues. 

From the rich sunset to the rising sCu, 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And now they change; a paler shadow 
strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting 
day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest,—till—'tls gone,— 
and all is gray.—B yron. 

EVENING.—A Calm 

An evening 

Calm as the slumber of a lovely girl 

Dreaming of hope !—Houseman. 

EVENING—in the East. 

The .sun at last— 

“ Sinks as a flamiiijro 
Drops into her nest at nightfall.” 

Twilight succeeds, and the crepuscular 
birds and animals awaken from their mid¬ 
day torpor, and prepare to enjoy their 
nightly revels. The hawk-moths now take 
the place of the gayer butterflies, which 
Muthdraw with the departure of light; in¬ 
numerable beetles make short and uncertain 
flights in the deepening shade, and in pur¬ 
suit of them and the other insects that fre¬ 
quent the dusk, the night-jar, with expanded 
jaws, takes low and rapid circles above the 
plains and pools. 

Darkness at last descends, and every ob¬ 
ject fades in night and gloom; but still the 
murmur of innumerable insects arises from 
the glowing earth. The fruit-eating bats 
launch themselves from the high branches 
on which they have hung suspended during 
the day, and cluster round the mango-trees 
and tamarinds ; and across the grey sky the 
owl flits in pursuit of the night-moths, on a 
wing so soft and downy that the air scarcely 
betrays its pulsations. The palm-cat now 
descends from the crest of the cocoa-nut, 
where she had lurked during the day, and 
the glossy genette, emerging from some 
hollow tree, steals along the branches to 
surprise the slumbenng birds. Meanwhile^ 
among the grass, already damp with dew« 
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the glow'worm lights her emerald lamp, 
and from the shrubs and bushes issue 
showers of fire-flies, whose pale-green 
flashes sparkle in the midnight darkness, 
till the day returns, and morning “pales 
their ineffectual fires.*'—T ennent. 

EVENING—Likened to a Mother. 

How like a tender mother, 

With loving thoughts beguiled, 

Fond nature seems to lull to rest 
Each faint and weary child I 
Drawing the curtain tenderly. 

Affectionate and mild. 

Haik ! to the gentle lullaby. 

That tlirough the trees is creeping, 

Those slee]iy trees that nod their heads, 

Ere the moon as yet comes jiceping, 

Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 

One little flutt’ring bird, 

Like a child m a dream of pain, 

Has chirp’d and started up, 

Then nestled down again : 

Oh ! a child and a bird, as they sink to rest, 
Are as like as any twain.—C. Young. 

EVENING.—Love for 
I have loved thee—Evening ; I have felt 
My soul between thy gentle influence melt . 
A spirit of sweet melancholy floats 
O’er all thy scenes, and thrills in all thy 
notes, 

Tlrcathes in fhe fragrant langour of thy sigh, 
Weeps in thy dews, and blushes in thy sky. 

Macaulay. 

EVENING.—The Stillness of 

How still the evening is, 

As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony I 
Shakspeare. 

EVENING.—The Tints of 

The sun has sunk behind the hill. 

But over earth, and sky, and air. 

Eve’s crimson tints are glowing still, 

And tidings from the morrow bear. 

Thus hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 
Promising brighter, endless bliss. 

After our pilgrimage of woes. 

Ingeliiorn. 

EVENING.—A Walk in the 
The sun was just hovering over the verge 
of the western horizon, as I took my soli¬ 
tary walk, to inhale the refreshing bieezes. 
Never did I witness a finer evening, or 
behold nature arrayed in a more lorely 
dress. At one extremity of the landscape, 
the eastern hills, whose summits and slopes 
i8o 


were covered with towers and scattered 
villages, presented their bold outlines, bril¬ 
liantly gilded by the farewell beams of 
the setting sun; in another direction, the 
majestic Thames appeared like a sheet of 
polished silver, with its numerous vessels 
under saiL The neighbouring fields exhi¬ 
bited every variety of beauty and plcntitude; 
here rich pastures sprinkled with cattle, 
and there waving com ripe for the reaper’s 
sickle. I entered a favourite wood, and 
found a delicious pleasure in its cool and 
retired walks. What a diversity of vege¬ 
table products, with every elegance of form 
and colour, attracted the eye I What a 
concert of music, from the feathered chori- 
steis of the grove, soothed and delighted 
the ear ! Emerging from this umbrageous 
retreat, I ascended a rising ground, and be¬ 
held the western sky all in a glow, the clouds 
being tinged with gold, and garnished with 
stripes of the finest purple. As I stood on 
the eminence, and glanced my eye to the 
east, the moon appeared, not, as the poet 
expresseth it—“risingin clouded majesty,” 
but shining with a pure and softened radi¬ 
ance in the crystal vault of heaven. At 
this moment I could not forbear exclaiming 
—What a theatre of wonders is the world 
we inhabit!— Edmeston. 

EVENING.—The Way to Welcome 
Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

CoWPER. 

EVENING—in Winter. 

The evening is beautiful, and the heavens 
are full of stars, mirroring their silvery faces 
in the snow; and the still woods are 
jewelled with ice-diamonds, and waiting 
waveless the rising moon. And the Northern 
Lights, like zephyrs zoned with rainbows, 
are waltzing on the pearly pavements of 
the polar sky. And the mountains look 
like waves of a silver sea, rising heaven¬ 
ward to greet the stars ; and the sky like 
a sea of molten sapphire, with its golden 
tresses drooping fondly on the brow of the 
mountains. It is beautiful; for this fir¬ 
mament above is the great album of the 
Creator, and the suns are the syllables and 
the stars are the letters with which He 
registers His handiworks I— Burri'IT. 

EVENTS.—Coming 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 
lore, 

And coming events cast their shidowi 
before.—T. Campbell 
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events.—T he Contempt of all 

There can be no peace in human life 
without the contempt of all events. He 
that troubles his head with drawing con¬ 
sequences from mere contingencies, shall 
never be at rest.— L’Estrange. 

EVENTS.—Extraordinary 

Man reconciles himself to almost any 
event, however trying, if it happens in the 
ordinary course of nature. It is the extra¬ 
ordinary alone that he rebels against There 
is a moral idea associated with this feeling ; 
for the extraordinary appears to be some¬ 
thing like an injustice of Heaven.— Hum¬ 
boldt. 

EVER.—The Word—- 

A little word of only two syllables of two 
letU'rs each, but of mighty and exhaustless 
import. Like an unfathomable ocean, it 
cannot be sounded by man or angel I— 
Dr. Davies. 

EVERMORE.—For 

For evermore!—for an existence to which 
the age of the earth, of the starry heavens, 
of the whole vast universe, is less than a 
morning dream ;—for a life which, after the 
reiteration of millions of centuries, shall 
begin the endless race with the freshness 
of infancy, and all the eagerness that 
welcomes enjoyments ever new !—W. A. 
Butler. 

EVIDENCE—Defined. 

Evidence is a fact, or a series of facts, 
adduced for the jiurpose of jiroving the 
truth of some other fact that has been 
affirmed.—I. Taylor. 

EVIDENCES.—Books of 

Books of evidences, begone ! One sun¬ 
set, one moonlight hour, one solemn 
meditation of the night, one conversation 
at evening with a kindred heart, is worth 
you all! Such scenes, such moments, 
dissolve the most massive doubts easily 
and speedily as the evening air sucks down 
the mimic mountains of vapour which lie 
along the verge of heaven!—G. Gil- 
FILLAN. 

EVIL.—The Antagonism of 

Evil is in antagonism with the entire 
creation.—ZscHOKKE. 

EVIL.—The Custom of 

The custom of evil makes the heart ob¬ 
durate against all instructions to the con¬ 
trary. —Hooker. 


EVIL.—The Death of 

No evil dies so soon as that which Is 
patiently sustained.—W. Secker. 

EVIL.—The Dread of 

Be lord of thy own mind ; 

The dread of evil is the worst of ills : 

Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts 
Are ills because we hoard them. 

B. W. Procter. 

EVIL,—The Origin of 

Many have puzzled themselves about the 
origin of evil. 1 observe that there is evil, 
and that there is a way to escape it; and 
with this 1 begin and end.—^J. Newton, 

EVIL—Outlives Good. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shaksteare. 

EVIL.—The Permission of 

Evil is jicnnitted that thereby greater 
good may be secured to the universe.— 
Prof. Hitchcock. 

EVIL.—A Remedy for 

In the world there is no evil without a 
remedy. —S AN N azaro. 

EVIL.—The Truest Definition of 

It is that which represents sin as some¬ 
thing contrary to nature ; it is evil because 
it is unnatuial;—an unnatural mother, an 
unnatural son, an unnatural act, are the 
strongest terms of its condemnation.—F, 
W. Robertson, 

EVILS.—Good in 

There is this of good in real evils—they 
deliver us, while they last, fi om the petty 
despotism of all that were imaginary.— 
Colton. 

EVILS.—Physical 

Physical evils destroy themselves, or 
they destroy us.—RoussEAU. 

EVILS.—The Removal of 

Which is the properest day to do good ? 
which is the properest day to remove a 
nuisance? we answer, the very first day 
a nian can be found to propose the removal 
of it; and whoever opposes the removal of 
it on that day will, if he dare, oppose it on 
every other. There is in the minds of 
many feeble friends to virtue and improve¬ 
ment, an imaginary period for the removal 
of evils, which it would certainly be worth 
while to wait for, if there was the small¬ 
est chance of its ever arriving —a period 
of unexampled peace and prosperity, when 
H patr^otlt. Jung and an enligntened iiia> 
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^/nited their ardent efforts for the ameliora¬ 
tion of human affairs; when the oppre^^or 
is as delighted to give up the oppression, 
as the oppressed is to beJiheratcd from it; 
when the difficulty and the unpopularity 
would be to continue the evil, not to abolish 
it I These are the periods when fair-weather 
:)hilosophers are willin^j to venture out, and 
lazard a little for the general good. But 
the histoiy of human nature is so contrary 
to all this that almost all impiovements 
are made after the bitterest resistance, and 
in the midst of tumults, and civil violence 
—the worst period at which they can be 
made, compared to which any period is 
eligible, and should be seized hold of by 
the fiicnds of salutary reform.—S. Smith. 

EVIL-HEARING.—Refrain from 

When will talkers refrain from cvil- 
spcaking? When listeners refrain from 
evil-hearing. At present there arc many 
so credulous of evil, they will icueive sus¬ 
picions and imjnessions against persons 
whom they don’t know, Irom a person 
whom they do know—an aulhoiity to be 
good for nothing.—A un. Hare. 

EVIL-SPEAKING —The Unfairness of 

It is not good to sjieak evil of all whom 
we know bad ; it is worse to judge evil of 
any who may prove good. 'I'o speak ill 
upon knowledge shows a want of charity ; 
to speak ill upon suspicion shows a want 
of honesty. I wnll nut sjicak so bad as I 
know of many ; I will not speak w'oise 
than I know of any. To know evil by 
others and not speak it, is sometimes dis¬ 
cretion ; to speak evil by others, and not 
know it, is always dishonesty. He may be 
evil himself who speaks good of others 
upon knowledge, but he can never be good 
himself who speaks evil of otliers upon sus¬ 
picion.— Earl Warwick. 

EXACT.—The Difficulty of being 

*Tis hard to be 

Exact in good, or excellent in ill; 

Our will wants power, or our power wants 
will.—H en HAM. 

EXACTNESS.—Advantages Derived Irom 

What makes the scholar? Exactness. 
What is most likely to secuie success in 
the learned professions ? Exactness What 
raises men of various callings to the highest 
position attainable by persons in their oc¬ 
cupations ? Exactness. What makes a 
man’s word pass current as gold? His 
known exactness. What, above all things, 
is essential in the laboratory ? Exactness. 

—S. Martin. 
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EXAGGERATION.*—The Evil of 

The noblest thing is often spoiled by i 
love of exaggeration. --MoLiAkh. 

EXALTATION.—The Danger of 

Exaltation even in tempoial mattei's, 
is full of danger. What wonder, then, 
that in spiritual and holy exercises he 
.should incur the greatest peril who has 
soared highest and approached nearest to 
perfection, in so far as that is attainable 
in this imperfect state. Were it not so, 
would Paul hav-^e needed sore temptations 
and messengers of Satan to keep him from 
being exaiied above measure, through the 
abundance of the revelations given him, 
and the arduous but successful discharge 
of his apostolic duties? (II. Cor. xii. 7.) 
This is the reason why the royal prophet 
says—“By humbling me Thou hast made 
me ^n-eat ” (Ps. xviii. 35, LuiA. vers.) 
He intends to tell us that no one can be 
truly great and exalted and feel secure in 
the ])Osscssion of his advantages, unless 
Cod exalt and confirm him by humiliation. 
The fust step to perfection is to know our¬ 
selves and our nothingness, as the last and 
highest is unconsciousness of our attain¬ 
ments. He who is high, and is aware of 
Ins height, has already begun to totter, 
and had better never have risen than have 
risen only to fall.— Scrivek. 

EXAMINATIONS—Formidable. 

Examinations are fonnidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask 
11101 e than the wisest man can answer.— 
Colton. 

EXAMPLE.—A Consistent 

Sir Thomas Abney was the beloved 
friend of the celebrated Dr. Watts, who 
found in his house an asylum for more 
than thirty-six years. This knight was 
not more distinguished by his hospitality 
than his piety. Neither business nor plea¬ 
sure interrupted his observance of pub* 
he and domestic worship. Of this a re¬ 
markable instance is recorded:—Upon the 
evening of the day that he entered on his 
office as lord mayor of London, without 
any notice, he withdrew from the public 
assembly at Guildhall, after supper, went 
to his house, there performed family wor¬ 
ship, and then returned to the company. 
—Arvine. 

EX AM PLE—Contagious. 

Nothing is so contagious as example 1 
never was there any considerable good o** 
iU done that does not produce its like. We 
imitate good actions through emulation, and 
bad ones through a malignity in our nature, 
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which shame conceals, and example sets at 
liberty.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

EXAMPLE.—Good or Evil done by 

Though **the words of the wise be as 
nails fastened by the masters of the as¬ 
semblies,” yet sure their examples are the 
hammer to drive them in to take the deeper 
hold. A father tliat whipt his son for 
swearing, and swore himself whilst he 
whipt him, did more harm by his example 
than good by his correction.— Dr. Fuller. 

EXAMPLE.—The Influence of 

As the light 

Not only serves to show, but render us 
Mutually profitable ; so our lives, 

Ill acts exemjilary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others 
give 

Matter for virtuous deeds, by which we 
live.—C hapman. 

EXAMPLE—Irresistible. 

When Lord Peterborough lodged for a 
season with Fenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, he was so delighted with his piety and 
virtue, that he exclaimed at parting —** If I 
stay here any longer, I shall become a 
Christian in spite of myself ! ”—Arvine. 

EXCEL.—Naturally Pitted to 

Born to excel, and to command ; 

As by transcendent beauty to attract 
All eyes, so by pre-eminence of soul 
To rule all hearts. — Congreve. 

EXCELLENCE.—The Attainment of 

Those who attain any excellence com¬ 
monly spend life in one pursuit; for ex¬ 
cellence is not often gained upon easier 
terms.— Dr. Johnson. 

EXCELLENCE.—The Concurrence of 
When excellence concurs with high birth 
and fortune, it passes for a prodigy,— 
Gratian. 

EXCELLENCE —The Production of 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the pro¬ 
duction of excellence as the power of pro¬ 
ducing what is pretty good with ease and 
rapidity.—AiKiN, 

EXCELLING.—The Passion of 

This passion always chooses to move 
alone in a narrow sphere, where nothing 
noble or important can be achieved, rather 
than join with others in moving mighty 
engines by which much good might 
effected. Where did ambition ever glow 
more intensely than in Csesar? whose 
favourite saying, we are told, was, that he 


would rather be the first man in a petty 
village than the second in Rome. Did not 
Alexander, another madman of the same 
kind, reprove his tutor—Aristotle—for pub. 
lishing to the world those discoveries in 
philosophy he would have leserved for him¬ 
self alone?— Tucker. 

EXCEPTION.—A Mistake respecting 

It is a great mistake to follow the ex¬ 
ception instead of the rule. Yet, as there 
is no doubt but there are exceptions to every 
rule, we must decide with strictness, though 
with justice.—P ascal. 

EXCESS.—The Destructiveness of 

By certain fixed, settled, and established 
laws of Him who is the God of Nature, 
excess of every kind destroys that consti¬ 
tution that temperance would preserve*— 
Colton. 

EXCESS.—The Evils of 

Too much noise deafens us; too much 
light blinds us ; too great a distance or too 
much of proximity equally prevents us from 
being able to see; too long and too short 
a discourse obscures our knowledge of u 
subject; too much of truth stuns us.— 
Pascal, 

EXCESS.—Re-Action Caused by 

Excess generally causes re-action, and 
produces a change in the opposite direction, 
whether it be in the seasons, or in indi 
viduals, or in governments.— Plato. 

EXCITEMENT.—The Love of 

This is so engraven on our nature that 
it may be regarded as an appetite. Like 
all other appetites, it is not sinful, unless 
indulged unlawfully, oi to excess.—D r- 
Guthrie. 

EXCITEMENT.—A Popular 

There is always something interesting and 
beautiful about a universal popular excite¬ 
ment of a generous character, let the object 
of it be what it may. The great desiring 
heart of man, surging with one strong, 
sympathetic swell, even though It be to 
bicak on the beach of life and fall back¬ 
wards, leaving the sands as barren » 
before, has yet a meaning and a power in 
its restlessness with which I must deeply 
sympathize. Nor do I sympathize any the 
when the individual, who calls forth 
such an outburst, can be sees by the eye of 
sober sense to be altogether inadequate nud 
dispropocticined to it^Mis. Stowe. 
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EXCITEMENT.—Violent 

Violent excitement exhausts the mind, and 
leaves it withered and sterile.—P' enelon. 

EXCLUSIONS.—Religious 
The real ground on which these religious 
jxclusions were and always have been 
ilefended, is that of tenor,—terror lest the 
inferior sect, by olitainirig political power, 
should after a struggle for equality contend 
at last for superiority. It is not very 
creditable to human nature, to observe that 
when this terror is really felt, it operates in 
a eontrary way. In the settlements of 
religious claims and differences, the inferior 
sect often gains something from the fears, 
but never from the generosity of the supe¬ 
rior.— Prof. Smyth. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.—A Just 

When the court of Rome, under the 
pontificates of Gregory IX. and Innocent 
IV., set no bounds to their ambitious pro¬ 
jects, they were opposed by the Emperor 
Frederick ; who was, of course, anathe¬ 
matized. A curate of Paris, a humorous 
fellow, got up in his pulpit with the bull of 
Innocent in his hand. “You know, my 
brethren,” said he, “that I am ordered 
to proclaim an excommunication against 
Frederick. I am ignorant of tlie motive. 
All that I know is—that there exist between 
this Prince and the Roman Pontiff great 
differences, and an irreconcileable hatred. 
God only knows which of the two is wrong. 
Therefore with all my power I excommu¬ 
nicate him who injures the other; and I 
absolve him who suffers, to the great 
icandal of all Christianity.—I. DisitAELi. 

EXCUSE.—Tha Heinousness of an 

An excuse is worse than a lie; for it is 
a lie guaided.—P ope. 

EXCUSE—Necessaiy. 

1 must excuse what cannot be amended. 

Shakspeare. 

EXERCISE.—Health the Result of 
The first physicians by debauch were 
made; 

Excess beg^n, and sloth sustains the trade: 
By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their 
food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the 
blood; 

But we their sons, a pamper’d lace of men. 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and 
ten: 

Better tc hunt in fields for health unbought, 
'J'han fee the doctor for a nauseous draught: 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made His work for man to mend. 

Deydem. 


EXERCISE.—Walking the Best 

Dr. Buchan urges walking as the best 
possible exercise, as it calls more muscles 
into motion than any other which is not 
positively painful. The advantages of this 
mode of exercise are that it is simple. The 
apparatus is all at hand complete, you 
need not wait for any importation of 
machinery. It is in the open air, so that 
the lungs can at once receive the pure 
air of heaven, and the eye gaze upon hiU 
and dale, upon trees and flowers, upon 
objects animate or inanimate. The very 
objects of <*ight and sound cheer and en¬ 
liven the mind, and raise the spirits.— 
Todd. 

EXERTION—Delightful. 

All cxcition is in itself delightful, and 
active amusements seldom tire us. Ilelve- 
tius owns that he could hardly listen to a 
concert. for two liours, though he could 
play on an instrument all day long. The 
chase, wc know, has always been the 
favourite amusement of kings and noblea. 
Not only fame and fortune, but pleasure 
is to be earned.— Abp. Sharp. 

EXERTIONS.—Individual 

God has created man imperfect, and left 
liiin with many wants, as it were to stimulate 
each to individual exertion, and to make all 
feel that it is only by united exertions and 
combined action that these imperfections 
can be supplied, and these wants .satisfied. 
This pre-supposcs self-reliance and con¬ 
fidence in each other. — Prince Albert. 

EXILE.—The Broken-Hearted 

Ah I we but hear 

Of the survivors’ toil in their new lands, 
Their numbers and success; but who can 
number 

The hearts that broke in silence, of that 
malady 

Which calls up green and native fields to 
view 

From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile’s fever’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrain’d from treading 
them ?— 

That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collect such pasture for the longing sorrow. 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of clifis and clouds. 
That he feeds on the sweet but poisonous 
thounht. 

And dies 1 —Byron, 

EXILE*-—Comfort in 
What though fortune has thrown me 
where the most magnificent abode is but a 
ootta,^ ? the hnmbleit eottage, If it be bet 
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the home of virtue, may be more beautiful 
than all temple^' No place is narrow 
which caD contain the crowd of glorious 
virtues ; no exile severe into which you 
may go with such a reliance.— Seneca. 

EXISTENCE.—Animated 
I would rather be a fly than a sublime 
mountain,—than even iEtna.— Foster. 

EXISTENCE.—The Body and Spirit of 
Time is as the body and 
Eternity the spirit of existence. 

P. J. Bailey. 

EXISTENCE—not to be Measured. 

Existence is not to be measured by mere 
duration. An oak lives for centuries, ge¬ 
neration after generation of mortals the 
meanwhile passing away; but who would 
exchange for the life of a plant, though 
protracted for ages, a single day of the 
existence of a living, conscious, thinking 
man ?— Caird. 

EXISTENCE.—Pleasure in 

To some men the mere fact of existence, 
the simple walking through the air and 
gives more pleasure than others find 
in the whole round of so-called pleasures.— 
II. W. Beecher. 

EXISTENCE.—A Proof of 
I think, therefore I am. — Descartes. 

EXPECTATION.—Patient 

Patient expectation is a sign of spiritual 
vitality. He who knows not how to wait, 
is not worthy to obtain.— Gasparin. 

EXPECTATIONS.—The Raising of 

It may be proper for all to remember that 
they ought not to raise expectations which 
it is not in tlieir power to satisfy; and that 
it is more pleasing to see smoke brightening 
into flame, than fl^ame sinking into smoke. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

EXPEDIENT.—The Word— 

Tell me whether it is right or wrong; 
if right, I will do it; if wrong, I will not; 
but never let me hear the word expedient.— 
Queen Vicioria. 

EXPEDIENTS.—Too Many 

Too many may spoil an affair; we lose 
time in choosing; we try; we wish to do 
everything. Let us only have one expe¬ 
dient ; but let it be good.— Fontaine, 

EXPEDITION—the Result of Deliberation. 

Expedition, or promptitude in action, 
ought generally to be tne result of cidm 


deliberation. Alas 1 it is frequently the 
reverse. When the passions are thoroughly 
roused, the reasoning faculties are usually 
dormant; and hence it is that “ fiery ex¬ 
pedition** issues forth with the speed of 
an eagle; but the result too frequently 
proves disastrous and disappointing.— Dr. 
Davies. 

EXPENSE.—Use Sanctifies 

*Tis use alcne that sanctifies expense, 

And splendour borrows all her rays from 
sense.—P ope. 

EXPENSES.—Caution respecting 

A man should be very cautious of begin¬ 
ning those expenses which if once begun 
will continue, but may be more liberal on 
such occasions as are not hkely to return. 
—Lord Bacon. 

EXPERIENCE.—A Bitter 

I have run the silly rounds of pleasure, 
and have done with them all. I have en¬ 
joyed all the pleasures of the world; I 
appraise them at their real worth, which is 
in truth very low; those who have only 
seen their outside always over-rate them, 
but I have been behmd the scenes. I have 
seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes 
which move the gaudy machine, and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which 
illuminate the whole decoration, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant 
audience. When I reflect on what I have 
seen, what I have heard, and what I have 
done, I can hardly persuade myself that all 
that frivolous hurry and bustle of pleasure 
in the world had any reality; but I look 
upon all that has passed as one of those 
romantic dreams which opium commonly 
occasions, and I do by no means desire to 
repeat the nauseous dose.— Chesterfield. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Necessity of 

When Lassus, one of the wise men of 
Greece, was asked what was necessary to 
render life pleasant and comfortable, he 
gave this laconic answer— “Experience.** 
—Buck. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Result of 

When I was young 1 was sure of every¬ 
thing ; in a few years, having been mistaken 
a thousand times, I was not half as sure of 
most things as I was before. At present I 
am hardly sure of anything but what God 
has revealed to man.— J. Wesley. 

EXPERIENCE—-a Schoolmaster. 

Experience is an excellent schoolmastci; 

—Carlyle. 
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EXPERIENCE.—Varieties of Christian 

The fears, the hopes, the remembrances, 
the anticipations, the inward and outward 
experiences, the belief and the faith of a 
Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a sum of knowledge which a life spent 
in the groves of Academus or the painted 
Porch could not have attained or collected. 
—S. T. Coleridge. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Way to Use 

An observant man, in all his intercourse 
with society and Ihe woilJ, carries a pencil 
constantly in his hand, and, unperceived, 
marks on every person and thing the figure 
expiessive of its value, and therefore in¬ 
stantly on meeting that person or thing 
again, he knows what kind and degree of 
attention to give it. This is to make some¬ 
thing of experience.— Foster. 

EXPERIMENTS.—Familiar 

Experiments familiar and common to the 
interpretation of nature, do as much, if not 
more, conduce than experiments of a higher 
quality. Certainly this may be averred for 
truth—that they be not the highest instances 
that give tlie best and surest information.— 
Lord Pacon. 

EXPLANATIONS.—Frank 
I am for frank explanations with friends 
in cases of affronts. They sometimes save 
a perishing friendship, and even place it on 
a firmer basis than at first; but secret dis¬ 
content must always end badly.—S. Smith. 

EXPLANATIONS.—Long 

Long explanations are seldom needed; 
often, indeed, are they injurious, deceiving 
either the speaker or the listener, some¬ 
times both.—E. Davies. 

EXPOSTULATION—Just. 

Expostulation is just toward friends who 
have failed in their duty.— Thucydides. 

EXPRESSION.—True 

True expression, like the unchanging sun. 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

, Pore. 

EXTRACTION.—The Way to Illustrate 

He that makes himself famous by his 
eloquence, justice, or arms, jillustratcs his 
extraction, let it be never so mean, and 
gives inestimable reputation to his parents. 
We should never have heard of Sophron- 
iscus, but for his son Socrates; nor of 
Ariosto and Gryllus, if it had not been for 
Xenophon and Plato.— Seneca. 
iS6 


EXTREMES.—The Danger of 

Extremes are dangerous ; a middle estate 
is safest ; as a middle temper of the sea, 
between a still calm and a violent tempest, 
is most helpful to convey the mariner to his 
haven.—SwiNNOCK. 

EXTREMES.—The Meeting of 

So near are the boundaries of panegyric 
and invective, that a worn-out sinner i.s 
sometimes found to make the bestdeclaimer 
against sm. The same high-seasoned de¬ 
scription which in his iinregenerate state 
seivcd to inflame hLs appetites, in his new 
province of a moralist will sei velum (a little 
umed) to expose the enormity of those 
appetites in other men.—L amb. 

EXTREMES—in Relation to Man. 

Extremes are for us as if they were not, 
and as if we were not in regaid to them ; 
hey escape from us, or we from them.— 
'^ASCAL. 

EYE.—No Adornment for the 

’aint decks the wall; the wall-flower needs 
no dye : 

Jems may adorn the neck, but what the 
eye ?— Caldwell. 

EYE.—The Beauty of the 

Think how beautiful the human eye is, 
excelling in beauty the eye of every crea¬ 
ture ! The eyes of many of the lower 
animals are doubtless very ])eautiful. 
You must have admired the l)old, fierce, 
bright eye of the eagle, the large, gentle, 
brown eye of the ox, the treacherous 
green eye of the cat, waxing and waning 
like the moon, as the sun shines upon or 
deserts it ;—the pert eye of the sparrow, 
the sly eye of the fox, the peering little 
bead of black enamel in the mouse’s head, 
the gem-like eye which redeems the toad 
from ugliness;—and the intelligent, af¬ 
fectionate expression, which looks out from 
the human-like eye of the horse and dog. 
There are these and the eyes of many other 
animals full of beauty; there are none, 
indeed, which are not beautiful; but there 
is a glory which excelleth in the eye of man. 
We realize this fully only when we gaze 
into the faces of those we love. It is their 
eyes we look at when we are near them, 
and re-call when we are far away. The 
face is a blank without the eye; and the 
eye seems to concentrate every feature in 
itself. It is the eye that smiles, not the 
lips ; it is the eye that listens, not Uie ear; 
it that frowns, not the brow ; it that mourns, 
not the voice. Every sense and every faculty 
seems to flow toward it, and find expres¬ 
sion through ib naji to ^ lost in it ^ for 
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all must have felt at times as if the eye of 
another was not liis, but he ;—as if it had 
not merely a life, but also a personality of 
its own;—as if it was not only a living 
thing, but also a thinking being.—P kof. 
G. Wilson. 

EYE.—The Education of the 

The eye was intended by its Maker to 
be educated, and to be educated slaivly ; but 
if educated fully, its powers are almost 
boundless. It is assuredly then a thing to 
be profoundly regretted—tJiat not one man 
in a thousand developes the hidden capa¬ 
cities of his organ of vision, either as 
regards its utilitanan or its jesthetic ap¬ 
plications. The great majority of mankind 
do not and cannot see one fraction of what 
they were intended to see. The proverb 
that—“None are so blind as those who 
will not see,” is as true of physical as of 
moral vision. By neglect and carelessness 
we have made ourselves unable to discern 
hundreds of things which are before us to 
be seen. Thomas Carlyle lias summed 
this up in one pregnant sentence—“The 
eye sees what it orings the power to see.” 
How true this is I The sailor on the look¬ 
out can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing; the Esquimaux can discover a 
white fox amid the white snow; the 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle- 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting it; the Red 
Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread- 
out fingeis ; the astronomer can see a star 
in the sky, where to others the blue ex¬ 
panse is unbroken; the shepherd can dis¬ 
tinguish the face of every sheep in the 
flock; the mosaic worker can detect dis¬ 
tinctions of colour, where others see none ; 
and multitudes of additional examples might 
be given of what education does for the 
eye. It is not to be denied—that some 
eyes can be educated to a much greater 
extent than others; that, however, can be 
no excuse for neglecting to educate the eye. 
The worse it is, the more it needs edu¬ 
cation, the better it is, the more it will 
repay it.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYE-CHAMBER.—The 

The eye-chamber is small; but it is large 
enough. A single tent sufficed to lodge 
Napoleon; and Nelson guided the fleets of 
England from one little cabin. And so it 
is with the eye; it is set apart for the re¬ 
ception of one guest, whose name is Light, 
but also Legion j and as the privileged 
entrant counsels, the great arms and limbs 
of the body are set in motion.—PROr. G. 
Wilson. 


EYELID.—The Winking 

The object of winking is a very important 
one. An outside window soon gets soiled 
and dirty, and a careful shopkeeper cleans 
his windows every morning. But our eye- 
windows must never have so much as a 
speck or spot upon them ; and the winking 
eyelid is the busy apprentice who, not once 
a day, but all the day, keeps the living 
glass clean ; so that, after all, we are little 
worse off than the fishes, who bathe theii 
eyes and wash their faces eveiy moment— 
Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYES.—The Beams of the 

After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her 
eyes, 

As if they gain’d a victory o’er grief; 

And with it many beams twisted them¬ 
selves 

Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven.—SillRLEY. 

EYES.—An Infant's 

How large and round they are! how 
ure and pearly the white is, with but one 
lue vein or two marbling its surface I how 
beautiful the rainbow ring opening its 
mottled circle wide to the light ! How 
sharply defined the pupil,—so black and 
yet so clear, that you look into it as into 
some deep dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your 
own, while you rejoice that the days are 
not yet come for those infant eyes, when 
“ they that look out of the windows shall 
be darkened ! ” And then, the soft pink 
curtains which we call eyelids, with their 
long silken fringes of eyc-lashes, and the 
unshed tears bathing and brightening all! 
How exquisite the whole I How precious 
in the sight of God must those little orbs 
be, when He has bestowed upon them so 
much beauty !— Prof. G. Wilson. 

EYES.—The Power of the 

Eyes 

Of microscopic power, that could discern 
The population of a dew-drop ! 

J. Montgomery. 

EYES.—The Use of the 
These are the windows which God hath 
placed in the top of the building, that man 
from thence may contemplate God’s works 
and take a prospect of heaven, the place of 
our eternal residence.— Manton. 

EYES.—^Women’s 

From women’s ^es this doctrine I de¬ 
rive !— 

They sparkle still the right Promethean 
Are; 
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They are the books, the arts, the aca¬ 

demes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the 
world; 

rise, none at all in aught proves excellent. 

Shakspeare. 

EZEKIEL.—The Prophet 

Ezekiel was a priest as well as a prophet, 
and alludes more frequently than any of 
the prophets to the ceremonial institutes of 
the temple. lie was every inch a Jew; 
and none of the propliets possessed more 
attachment to their country, more zeal for 
their law, and more hatred to its foes. We 
know little of his history; but we cannot 
check our fancy, as she seeks to represent 
to us the face and figure of this our favourite 
prophet. We see him young, slender, long- 
locked, stooping, as if under the burden of 
the Lord—with a visible fire in his eye and 
cheek, and an invisible fire about Ins motions 
and gestures, earnest purpose pursuing him 
like a ghost, a wild beauty hanging around 
him, like the silver on the blue cones of the 
pine, and the air of early death adding a 
supernatural age and dignity to his youthful 
aspect. We see him as he moved through 
the land, followed by looks of admiration, 
wonder, and fear; and, like the hero of 
^Excelsior,*’ untouched by the love of 
maidens, unterrified by the counsel of 
elders, undismayed by danger or by death, 
climbing straight to his object. Such a 
being was Ezekiel—among men, but not 
of them—detained in the company of flesh, 
his feet on earth, his soul floating amid the 
chenibim.—G. Gilfillan. 
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FABLE.—The Oldest 

Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldest 
extant, and as beautiful as any made since. 
—Addison. 

FABLE.—The Subjects of a 

Men are the subjects of it. Human 
actions, projects, thoughts, follies, and 
virtues, are delineated under the veil and 
emblems of animals endowed with the 
faculties of speech and reason. Thus 
human motives are dissected, human in¬ 
firmities exposed, and human conduct de¬ 
scribed, in a method recommending itself 
to the conscience more forcibly than would 
the adoptiuh of any definite reproof or any 


direct condemnation, and thereby saving 
the self-love of those to whom the counsel 
conveys is applicable.—G. H.Townshend, 

FACE.—The Beauties of the 

The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold, 

As careless of the noontide heats. 

As fearless of the evening cold : 

So blooms the human face divine. 

When youth its pride ol beauty shows ; 
Fairer than spring the colours shine. 

And sweeter than fhe virgin rose. 

S. Wesley. 

FACE.—The Index of the 

The face is the index of the mind. 

Crable, 

FACE.—The Soul seeks the 

The human soul seeks the face for sym¬ 
pathy, as if constituted for sociality only 
through that medium—the living telegraph 
of all that is felt within.—D r. G. Moore. 

FACE.—A Wrinkled 

Her face all bowsy, 

Comely crinkled, 

Wondrously wrinkled.—S kelton. 

FACES.—The Difference of 

It is tlie common wonder of all men, 
how among so many millions of faces there 
should be iW alike : now, on the contrary, 
we wonder as much how there should be 
any. He who shall consider how many 
thousand different words have been care¬ 
lessly, and without study, composed out 
of twenty-four letters; withal, how many 
hundred lines there are to be drawn in the 
fabric of one man—shall easily find that 
this variety is necessary, and that it will 
rarely happen that one portrait shall be 
found to be like another. Let a painter 
carelessly line out a million faces, and you 
shall find them all different; yea, let him 
have but one copy before him, yet, after ail 
his art, there will remain a sensible dis- 
tinction; for the pattern or example of 
everything is the most perfect in that kind 
whereof we still come short, though we 
transcend or go beyond it; because herein 
it is wide, and agrees not in all points unto 
Its copy.— Mrs. Balfour. 

PACES.—The Old Familiar 

Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood; 

Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to 
traverse. 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
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Friend of my bosom, thou more than a 
brother ! 

Why wert not thou bom in my father’s 
dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar 
faces ;— 

How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

And some are taken from me; all are 
departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ! 

Lamb. 

FACETIOUSNESS—not Unseemly. 

Facctiousness is not unseemly when it 
serves the pur' jses of wholesome diversion 
or pleasant conversation ; nor is it contrary 
to the spirit and genius of Christianity, if it 
be kept within the bounds of prudence and 
charity.—PROF. Wilson. 

FACT.—Foundation of 

There should always be some foundation 
of fact for the most airy fabric, and pure 
invention is but the talent of a deceiver.— 
Byron. 

FACT.—The Garbled Statement of a 

Every day of my life makes me feel more 
and more how seldom a fact is accurately 
stated ; how almost invariably when a story 
has passed through the mind of a third 
person it becomes, so far as regards the 
impression that it makes in further repeti¬ 
tions, little better than a falsehood; and 
this, too, though the narrator be the most 
truth-seeking person in existence.— Haw¬ 
thorne. 

FACT.—The Union of Thought with 

All the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder peals, 

When thought leaps forth to wed with fact. 

Tennyson. 

FACTION—Non-Existent. 

When the state of society becomes per¬ 
fectly virtuous, there will be no such thing 
as faction.—B p. Butler. 

FACTION.—The Spirit of 

It IS the demon of discord armed with 
the power to do endless mischief, and intent 
alone on destroying whatever opposes its 
progress. —Cr ABBE. 

FACTIONS.—A Cause of 

A feeble government produces more fac¬ 
tions than an oppressive one.—A mes. 

FACULTIES.—The Derangement of the 

If imagination be allowed to predominate 
in man’s faculties, it will produce hypo¬ 


chondriasis ; and if reason be allowed to 
predominate, it will produce excessive 
suspicion, doubt, perplexity, difficulty; in¬ 
deed, if the exquisite harmony that subsists 
in the mind of man is interfered with or 
disturbed, madness in some or other of its 
most hideous shapes is the natural and 
necessary result.—G umming. 

FACULTIES.—Divers Sorts of 

The naturalists observe that to uphold 
and accommodate bodily life, there are 
divers sorts of faculties communicated, and 
these among the rest:—First, an attractive 
faculty, to assume and draw in the food ; 
secondly, a retentive faculty, to retain 
it when taken in ; thirdly, an assimilat¬ 
ing faculty, to concoct the nourishment; 
fourthly, an augmentmg faculty, for drawing 
to perfection.— Ranew. 

FADE.—All Things 

What does not fade ? The tower that long 
had stood 

The crush of thunder, and the warring 
winds, 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer— 
Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base ; 
And flinty pyramids and walls of brass 
Descend ; the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down : 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones , 
And tottering empires rush by their own 
weight; 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old, 
And all those worlds that roll around the 
sun.— Akenside. 

FAIL.—Determined not to 

We fail? 

But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, 

And we’ll not fail I— Shakspeark. 

FAIL.—Only One Way to 

Oh ! the brave and good who serve 
A worthy cause, can only one way fail— 
By perishing therein.—P. J. Bailey. 

FAILURE.—Benefits Derived from 

Albeit failure in any cause produces a 
correspondent misery in the soul, yet it is, 
in a sense, the highway to success, inas¬ 
much as every discovery of what is false 
leads us to seek earnestly after what is true, 
and every fresh experience points out some 
form of error which we shall afterward 
carefully eschew.—K eats. 

FAIR.—Passing 

What is so fair—so exquisitely good ? 

Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy ?— Rowe. 
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FAIR.—An Unhappiness to bo 

There is a kind of continual combat be¬ 
tween virtue and proportion’s pleasingness. 
Though it be not a curse, yet it is many 
times an unhappiness to be fair. — Fel- 

THAM. 

FAIRIES.—Belief in 

In some parts of Great Biitain and of 
Ireland, fairies are believed in and vene¬ 
rated. In Scotland, besides these, we hear 
of boglest brownies, and kelpies, as names of 
certain superhuman beings dreaded by the 
superstitious. In Denmark and Iceland we 
hear of trolls; in Germany of ntjces, and 
many other such beings, who are supposed 
to have power in human affairs. In Nor¬ 
way the country-people are said to make 
an offering of a cake once a year to a de¬ 
mon which they dread, and also of the first 
cheese that is made each spring. In some 
parts of our own country, a cottier’s wife 
will not venture to bake bread, or chum 
butter, without offering a portion to the 
fairies. And several other such acts of su¬ 
perstitious devotion are practised ,in various 
parts of Europe.— Abp. Whately. 

FAIRIES.—The Dance of the 

By every rill in every glen 
Merry elves their mornce tracing, 

To aerial minstrelsy; 

Emerald rings in brown heath tracing. 
Trip it deft and merrily. 

Sir W. Scott. 

FAIRIES.—The Peasant and the 

Oft faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the 
moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course; they, on their 
mirtli and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart re¬ 
bounds. —Milton. 

FAITH.—The Beauty of 
As evening’s pale and solitary star 
But brightens while the darkness gathers 
round, 

So faith, unmoved amid surrounding storms. 
Is fairest seen in darkness most pro¬ 
found.—C. Fry. 

FAITH.—The Bridge of 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of 
death. 

To break the shock blind nature cannot 
shun. 

And lands thought smoothly on the further 
shore.—D r. E. Young. 
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FAITH.—The Cabinet of 

If faith be a precious pearl, a good con¬ 
science is the cabinet that contains it. T'his 
heavenly manna must be laid up in a golden 
pot.—W. Secker. 

FAITH.—A Cheerful 

Nought shall prevail against me, or disturb 
My cheerful faith, that all which I behold 
Is full of blessings.—W. Wordsworth. 

FAITH.—Definitions of 

The assent of the mind to the truth of 
what is declared by another, resting solely 
and implicitly on his authority and vera¬ 
city.—D r. VVebstkr. 

Divine faith is that which is given to 
truth divinely revealed.—A rminius. 


Faith is taking God at His word.— J, 
H. Evans. 

FAITH. —A Determination respecting 
I will not pin my faith upon any man’s 
sleeve, because I know not whither he will 
carry it.— Sir J. Moore. 

FAITH—to Each Other. 

Oh, it is a faith 

Taught by no priest, but by their beating 
hearts; 

Faith to each other ; the fidelity 
Of fellow-wanderers in a desert place. 

Who share the same dire thirst, and there 
fore share 

The scanty water ; the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred 
fire, 

Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of 
hands. 

The speech that even in lying tells the 
truth 

Of heritage inevitable as past deeds, 

Nay, in the silent bodily presence feel 
The mystic stirring of a common life 
Which makes the many one.—M. C. Evans. 

FAITH .—Evangelical 

The faith of the Gospel is that emotion 
of the mind which is called trust or confi¬ 
dence, exercised toward the moral character 
of God, and particularly of the Saviour.— 
Dr. Dwight. 

FAITH—in God. 

Faith in God has a living power to 
maintain the sinking heart amid the direst 
calamities and in the face of the darkest 
terrors.—C. Marsh. 

FAITH.—Good 

Good faith is the richest exchequer of 
princes; for the more it is drawn upon the 
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firmer it is, and its resources increase with 
its payments.—C olton. 

FAITH.—The Increase of 
As a man beginning life without sixpence 
has made a fortune of tens of thousands, so 
he who at first has little faith may become 
like Abraham, or the woman of Canaan. 
Coal beds may be exhausted; gold and 
silver mines abandoned as not worth work¬ 
ing any longer; but faith is a mine that 
cannot be exhausted.— Griffith. 

^FAITH.—Invoking 

Oh thou that rearest with cele<;tial aim 
The future seraph in my mortal frame, 
Thrice holy Faith ! whatever thorns I meet 
As on I totter with unpractised feet. 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to 
thee. 

Meek muse of souls, through thy long 
infancy.— -S. T. Coleridge. 

FAITH.—The Life of 
The life of faith is a life of regularity 
and wisdom.—B p. Massilon. 

FAITH.—Modes of 

' For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight; 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.—P ope. 

FAITH.—The Power of 

It can give courage to a coward, can 
tame a lion, can draw a man from his 
strongest attachments, can lead him to see 
sin where he had no conception of its ex¬ 
istence.—J. II. Evans. 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone ; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And cries—“ It shall be done I’* 

C. Wesley. 

^ FAITH—Superior to Reason. 

True faith and reason are the soul’s two 
eyes: 

Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 
Objects remote; but reason can discover 
Things only near,—sees nothing that’s 
above her: 

They are not matches,—often disagree. 

And sometimes both are closed, and neither 

see. 

Faith views the sun, and reason but the 
shade; 

One courts the mistress, the other woos the 
maid; 

That sees the fire, this only but the flint; 
The true-bred Christian always looks 
asquint—F. Quarles. 


FAITH—Triumphs over Learning. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a 
ruined edifice, before one single word— 
faith, —Napoleon I. 

FAITH.—The Value of 

A grain of living faith, though small as 
a mustard-seed, is worth a thousand woilds. 
—J. Newton. 

FAITH.—Weak 

Faith, though it may be weak, is never¬ 
theless faith. It is not always a glowing 
torch, but sometimes a glimmering taper; 
yet It gives light as well as the torch, but 
not so brightly.— Dr. Muller. 

FAITH—will Work. 

If there be life in the body the pulse 
will beat; and if there be faith in the heart 
it will work. An idle faith is an evil faith ; 
for the faith which works not—saves not.— 
W. Secker. 

FAITH AND JUSTICE. 

O Faith ! O Justice ! I conjure you by 
your sacred names to depart for a moment 
from this place, though it be your peculiar 
residence; nor hear your names profaned 
by such a sacrilegious combination, as that 
which I am now compelled to repeat 1— 
where all the fair forms of nature and art, 
truth and peace, policy and honour, shrunk 
back aghast from the deleterious shade!— 
where all existences, nefarious and vile, 
had sway I—where, amidst the black agents 
on one side and Middleton with Impey on 
the other, the toughest head, the most un¬ 
feeling heart! the great figure of the piece, 
characteristic in his place, stood aloof and 
independent from the puny profligacy in 
his train I—but, far from idle and inactive 
—turning a malignant eye on all mischief 
that awaited him I—the multiplied appa¬ 
ratus of temporising expedients and intimi¬ 
dating instruments I now cringing on his 
prey, and fawning on his vengeance !—now 
quickening the limping pace of craft, and 
forcing every stand that retiring nature can 
make in the heart! violating the attach¬ 
ments and the decorums of life 1 sacrificing 
every emotion of tenderness and honour! 
and flagitiously levelling all the distinctions 
of national characteristics I with a long 
catalogue of crimes and aggravations, 
beyond the reach of thought, for human 
malignity to perpetuate, or human ven¬ 
geance to punish I—Sheridan. 

FALCON.—The 

The falcon is a noble bird. 

And when his heart of hearts is stiir’d 
lie’ll seek the eagle, though he run 
Into his chamber near the sun: 
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Never was there brute or bird, 

Which the woods or mountains heard, 
That could force a fear or care 
From him,—^the Arab of the air ! 

To-day he sits upon a wrist. 

Whose blue veins a queen has kissM, 
And on him falls a sterner eye 
Than he can face wliere’er he fly. 

Though he scale the summit cold 
Of the Grimsel, vast and old,— 

Though he search yon sunless stream, 
Tliat threads the forest like a dream. 

Ah, noble soldier ! noble bird ! 

Will your names be ever heard,— 

Ever seen in future story. 

Crowning it with deathless glory ? 

Peace, ho ! the master’s eye is drawn 
Away unto the bursting dawn ! 

Arise, thou bird of birds, arise, 

And seek thy quarry in the skies ! 

W. B. Procter. 

FALL.—The Primal 

Poor race of men ! said the pitying Spirit, 
Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 

Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit. 

But the trail of the serpent is over them 
all I—T. Moore. 

FALL.—Rising: from a 
He is not dead that sometime had a fall: 
The sun returns, that hid was under cloud; 
And when dame Fortune hath spit all her 
gall, 

I trust good luck to me shall be allow’d : 
For I have seen a ship in haven fall, 

After the storm had broke both mast and 
shroud. 

The willow eke, that stoopeth with the 
wind, 

Doth rise again, and greater wood doth 
bind.— Wyatt. 

FALL.—The Supreme 

The supreme fall of falls is this—tlie 
first doubt of one’s self.—G asparin. 

FALLACIES.—The Currency of 

There are a vast number of absurd and 
mischievous fallacies, which pass readily in 
the world for sense and virtue, while in 
truth they tend only to fortify error and 
encourage crime.—S. Smith. 

FALSE.—Found 

There is no vice that doth so cover a 
man with shame, as to be found false and 
perfidious.— Lord Bacon. 

FALSEHOOD—Condemned. 

Let falsehood be a stranger to thy lips; 
Shame on the policy that first began 
To tamper with the heart to hide its 
thoughts 1 
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AlidI* doubly shame on that unrighteous 
tongue 

Tliat sold its honesty and told a lie. 

Havard. 

FALSEHOOD—like a Drawing. 

Falsehood, like a drawing in perspective, 
will not bear to be examined in every point 
of view, because it is a good imitation of 
truth, as a perspective is of the reality.— 
Colton. 

FALSEHOOD.—The Reason for 

It is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world. 
-^Dr. Johnson. 

FALSEHOOD—from a Writer. 

A falsehood once received from a famed 
writer becomes traditional to posterity.— 
Dryden. 

FALSEHOOD AND FRAUD—Universal. 

Falsehood and fiaud shoot up in every soil, 
The product of all climes.— Addison. 

FAME.—The Attainment of 

Fame cannot 

Better be attained than by a place 
Below the first.—S iiakspeare. 

FAME.-—Bad Men Fond of 

Men the most infamous are fond of fame; 
And those who fear not guilt, yet start at 
shame.— Churchill. 

FAME—a Bubble. 

Where is the fame 

Which the vain-glorious mighty of the 
earth 

Seek to eternise ? Oh I the faintest sound 
From time’s light footfall, the minutest 
wave 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms in 
nothing 

The unsubstantial bubble. Aye, to-day 
Stem is the tyrant’s mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To • morrow 
comes I 

That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past; that gaze, a transient flash 
On which the midnight closed, and on that 
arm 

The worm has made his meal.— Shelley. 
FAME—Courted. 

I courted fame, but as a spur to brave , 

And honest deeds, and who despises fame, 
Will soon renounce the virtues that deserva 
it—M allktt. 
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FAME.—Definitions of 

The breath of popular applause. 

_ Herrick. 

Fame I What is that, if courted for her¬ 
self? 

Less than a vision ; a mere sound, an echo, 
That calls with mimic voice, through woods 
and labyrinths. 

Her cheated lovers ; lost and heard by fits. 
But never fix’d; a seeming nymph, yet 
nothing.—^J. Hughes. 

FAME—not Depended upon. 

Fame, as a river, is narrowest where it is 
breil, and broadest afar off; so exemplary 
writers depend not upon the gratitude of 
the world.— DavenANT. 

FAME.—The End of 

’Tis but to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper. 

Byron. 

FAME.—Honest 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown ; 
Oh I grant me honest fame, or grant me 
none.— Pope. 

FAME.—The Hope of Honourable 

My consolation for the sacrifices which 
I am called upon to make I must find in 
that hope of honourable fame which is to 
be acquired only by those who, according 
to the best of their judgment, fallible at the 
best, pursue the course which leads to the 
public good.—W ellington. 

FAME. —The Love of 
Themistocles, when a very young man, 
was observed, soon after the famous battle 
of Marathon, in which Miltiades obtained 
so much glory, to be much alone, to be very 
pensive, and unwilling to attend the usual 
entertainments, and even to watch whole 
nights. Being asked by some of his friends 
what was the cause of all this, he answered 
—“The trophies of Miltiades will not 
suffer me to sleep.” Thus fired with a 
love of glory, in a few years he became the 
first man in Greece.— Buck. 

FAME.—The Non-Obtainment of 

The man who consumes his days without 
obtaining fame, leaves such mark of him¬ 
self on earth as smoke in air, or foam on 
water.—D ante. 

FAME.—Pain Resulting from 

Who grasped at earthly fame 
Grasped wind: nay, worse, a serpent 
grasped, that through 
His hand did slide smoothly, and was gone; 
but left 

A sting behind which wrought him endless 
pain.—R. PoLLOK, 


FAME.—Posthumous 

After all, what is posthumous fame ? 
Altogether vanity.— Antoninus. 

FAME—the Shade of Immortality. 

Fame is the shade of immortality. 

And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught, 
Contemn’d,—^it shrinks to nothing in the 
grasp. 

Consult th’ ambitious, ’tis ambition’s cure : 
And is this all ? cried Caesar at his height. 
Disgusted.— Dr. E. Young. 

FAME.—Solicitude about 

A boy’s being flogged is not so severe as 
a man’s having the hiss of the world against 
him. Men have a solicitude about fame 
and the greater share they have of it, the 
more afraid they are of losing it.—D r. 
Johnson. 

FAMILIES.—The Connection of 

There are few families in the world who do 
not reach at the one end of tlie line to the 
noblest princes, and at the other to simple 
plebeians.—L a Bruy err. 

FAMILY.—The Manners of a 

The manners of a family depend upoa 
those of the master. His principles and 
practices soon diffuse themselves through 
the house, and the piety or profaneness, the 
sobnety or intemperance, the sloth or dili¬ 
gence of servants, discover to the world the 
nature of that fountain from which they 
flow.— Bp. Horne. 

FAMILY.—The Members of a Happy 

It is not among those who cany about 
with them the memory of a happy family 
that you are to look for the advocate or the 
executor of harshness or intolerance; the 
milk of human kindness has been mingled 
with their blood ; and they have a feeling 
for the joys and for the sorrows, for the 
virtues and for the faults, of their fellow- 
creatures. They know they have to do, 
not with abstract principles or mere ma¬ 
chines, but with men of like passions with 
themselves; and having been trained in 
the luxury of doing good, they are to the 
last members one of another, and of the 
great brotherhood of mankind.— Dean 
Butler. 

FAMILY.—The Resemblance of a 

A family is a little world within doors ; 
the miniature resemblance of the great 
world without —J. A. James. 
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FAMILY.—The Youngest in a 

And last the blue-eyed beauty, Lilian, 

The little gentle one, whose tiny feet 
Would patter o*er the hall, like plashing 
rain, 

Whose softly indistinct and half-formed 
words 

Seemed to make imperfection beautiful! 

Gibbs. 

FAMINE.—The Appearance of 

Famine has a sharp and meagre face ; 

*Tis death in an undress of skin and bone. 

Dryden. 

FAMOUS—at Once. 

I awoke one morning and found myself 
famous. —Byron. 

FANATICISM—Defined. 

Fanaticism, soberly defined, 

Is the false fire of an o’erheated mind ; 

It views the truth with a distorted eye, 

And either warps, or lays it useless by; 

*Tis narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws 
Its sordid nourishment from man’s applause; 
And while, at heart, sm unrelinquished lies. 
Presumes itself chief favourite of the skies. 

COWPER. 

FANATICISM.—The Evil of 

Fanaticism, to which men are so much 
inclined, has always served not only to 
render them more brutalized but more 
wicked. — V OLT ai re . 

FANATICISM.—The Grandeur Possessed 
by 

Fanaticism has its grandeur; for whether 
we kindle for country, science, or the 
beauties of art and nature, we by that 
transport do honour to human nature, 
which gravitates but too easily toward 
common things and material interests.— 
Dr. Vinet. 

FANATICISM.—The Origin of 

Fanaticism is the child of false zeal, and 
of superstition, the father of intolerance 
and of persecution.— J. Fletcher. 

FANATICISM.—The Punishment of 
Painful and corporeal punishments should 
never be applied to fanaticism; for, being 
founded on pride, it glories in persecu¬ 
tion. —Becc ARI A. 

FANCY.—The Charm of 
The mere reality of life would be incon¬ 
ceivably poor without the charm of fancy, 
which brings in its bosom as many vain 
fears as idle hopes, but lends much oftener 
to the illusions it calls up a gay flattering 
hue than one which inspires terror.— Hum¬ 
boldt. 


FANCY—Famous and Dangerous. 

Fancy is a famous inmate, but singing 
out of doors she becomes a dangerous dc* 
coy.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

FANCY.—The Influence of 

Under this mighty influence man displays 
energies which lead him boldly to dare 
danger and complicated sufferings, or he is 
reduced to the most degraded state of miser¬ 
able despondency. — Millingen. 

FANCY.—Questions respecting 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, or nourished ? 

Siiakspeare. 

FAREWELL.—The Agony of a 

Farewell 1 if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high. 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh : 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell. 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 

Are in that word—Farewell!—Farewell! 

Byron. 

FAREWELL.—A Complete 

Farewell at once ; for once, for all, and 
ever. —S H aks pea r e. 

FAREWELL—Defined. 

A pass-word of the memory.—S ladden. 

FARM-YARD.—The Attractions of a 

A farm-yard, with all its inhabitants, 
constitutes a most delightful scene, and fur¬ 
nishes the mind with a thousand entertain¬ 
ing ideas. The man who can see without 
pleasure a hen gather her chickens under 
her wings, or the tram of ducklings follow¬ 
ing their parent into a pond, is like him 
who has no music in his soul, and who, 
according to Shakspeare, is fit for treasons, 
murders, everything that can disgrace and 
degrade humanity. “ I will forbid him,” 
says Horace, on another occasion, “to be 
under the same roof with me, or to embark 
in the same vessel.”— Dr. Knox. 

FASCINATION.—The Power of 

There is the fascination of words, of 
looks, and of hearts; and such is the be¬ 
witching influence issuing therefrom, that 
he must be more than who does not 
yield himself a captive to it— Waller. 

FASHION.—The Best 

The best fashion is to do all the good we 
can to individuals and society.— Dr, Knox. 
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FASHION—an Envelope for MortallV. 

A beautiful envelope for mortality, i)re- 
senting a glittering and polished exterior, 
the appearance of which gives no certjun 
indication of the real value of what is con¬ 
tained therein.—M rs. Balfour. 

FASHION.—'The Evils of 

Fashion makes people sit up at night 
when they ought to be in bed, and keeps 
them in bed in the morning when they 
ought to be up and doing. She makes her 
votaries visit when they would rather stay 
at home, eat when they are not hungry, and 
drink when they are not thirsty. She in¬ 
vades their pleasures, and interrupts their 
business ; she compels them to dress gaily, 
either upon their own property or that of 
others; she makes them through life seek 
rest on a couch of anxiety, and leaves them, 
in the hour of desolation, on a bed of 
thorns.— Mrs. Balfour. 

FASHION.—The Government of 

Fashion is the great governor of this 
world. It presides not only in matters of 
dress and amusement, but in law, physic, 
politics, religion, and all other things of the 
gravest kini Indeed the wisest of men 
would be puzzled to give any better reason 
why particular forms in all these have been 
at certain times universally received, and at 
other times universally rejected, than that 
they were in or out of fashion.— Fielding. 

FASHION.—Ladies of 

Ladies of fashion starve the irhappiness 
to feed their vanity, and their love to feed 
their pride.— Colton. 

FASHION.—The Power of 

Fashion easily transforms deformity to 
beauty, and beauty to deformity.— Dr. 
Knox. 

FASHION—a Tyrant. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which nothing 
frees us. We must suit ourselves to its 
fantastic tastes. But being compelled to 
live under its foolish laws, the wise man is 
never the first to follow, nor the last to 
keep it.— Pavillon. 

FASHIONS.—The Change of 

Fashions change like leaves on the bough, 
some of which go and others come.— 
Dante. 

FASTIDIOUS.—A Cure for the 

Whoever examines his own imperfections 
will cease to be fastidious,— Crabbe, 


FASTIDIOUS.—The Dissatisfied State of 
the 

The fastidious are unfortunate; nothing 
can satisfy them.— Fontaine. 

FASTING—a Good and Beautiful Institu¬ 
tion. 

Fasting, too much neglected and decried 
among us, is a good and beautiful institu¬ 
tion. It gives a more tangible form to 
ideas that should habitually dominate us,— 
those of our unworthiness and our depen¬ 
dence. It restores to mind what it takes 
away from matter, and by relieving, in a 
manner, the soul that is generally oppress¬ 
ed with the burden of the flesh, it facilitates 
its soaring up towards the objects of the 
invisible world. Finally, by the volun¬ 
tary privations it imposes, it increases 
our compasssion for llie involuntary pri¬ 
vations of so many of our brethren, 
whose life, alas ! is one perpetual fast.— 
Dr. Vinkt. 

FASTINGS AND PRAYER. 

Fastings and prayer are but the active 
goings forth of dependence.— ^J. H. Evan.s. 

FATE.—God Controls 

Fate exists ; but it is not subject to capri¬ 
cious action, or to stern, unalterable neces¬ 
sity, but to the law of that gracious Being 
who makes all things to work together for 
good.—D r. Davies. 

PATE.—Ignorance of 

To each his sufiTriners • all are men 
Condemn a alike to groan^ 

The tender for anotlier’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah I why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise ! 

No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise.—T. Gray, 

FATE.—Impartial 

With equal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate. 

Francis, 

FATHER.—God Apprehended as a 

The pure and warm heart feels the 
Father like a sweet scent in the evening 
air—^like the presence of a friend in the 
dark twilight room—like a melody enter¬ 
ing vrithin and sweetening the soul.—G* 
GlLFlLLAN. 
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FATHER.—The Heart of a 

Fathers alone a father’s heart can know; 
Vsh&t secret tides of sweet enjoyment flow 
When brothers love 1 But it their hate 
succeeds, 

They wage the war, but *tis the father 
bleeds.—D r. E. Young. 

FATHER.—Love for a 

In the year 1773, Peter Burrell, Esq., of 
Beckenham, in Kent, whose health was 
rapidly declining, was advised by his phy¬ 
sicians to go to Spa for the recovery of his 
health. His daughters feared that those 
who had only motives entirely mercenary, 
would not pay him that attention which he 
might expect from those who, from duty 
and affection united, would feel the greatest 
pleasure in ministering to his ease and 
comfort i they, therefore, resolved to ac¬ 
company him. They proved that it was 
not a spirit of dissipation and gaiety that 
led them to Spa, for they were not to be 
seen in any of the gay and fashionable 
circles ; they were never out of their father’s 
company, and never stirred from home, 
except to attend him, either to take tlie air 
or drink the waters ; in a word, they lived 
a most recluse life in the midst of a town 
then the resort of the most illustrious and 
fashionable personages of Europe. This 
exemplary attention to their father pro¬ 
cured these three amiable sisters the ad¬ 
miration of all the English at Spa, and was 
the cause of their elevation to that rank in 
life, to which their merits gave them so just 
a title. They all were married to noble¬ 
men ; one to the Earl of Beverly ; another 
to the Duke of Hamilton, and afterwards 
to the Marquis of Exeter; and a third to 
the Duke of Northumberland. And it is 
justice to them to say—that they reflected 
honour on their rank, rather than derived 
any from it.— Arvink. 

FATHER.—Punishment by a 

A slight punishment suffices for his anger. 
—Racine. 

FATHER.—A Royal 

I can imagine no more honourable group 
than a royal father among his sons, ear¬ 
nestly instilling into them the high laws of 
the kingly office which he himself religiously 
observes.—R ichter. 

FAULT.—A Common 

It is a common fault to be never satisfied 
with our fortune, nor dissatisfied mth. our 
understanding. —La RocilEyoucAlJl-P* 
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FAULT.—A Double 

To maintain a fault known is a double 
fault.—B p. Jewel. 

FAULT.—The Time for Finding 

Find fault, when you must find fault, in 
private, if possible; and some time after 
the offence, rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses ; both parties 
are calmer, and the accused party is struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who 
has seen the fault, and watched for a 
private and proper time for mentioning it. 
—S. Smith. 

FAULTS.—Pleasure in Observing 

If we had no faults ourselves, we should 
not take such pleasure in observing those 
of others.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

FAULTS.—The Repository of 

Every man has a bag hanging before 
him, in which he puts his neighbours’ 
faults, and another behind him in which 
he stows his own.—S hakspeare. 

FAULTS.—Venial 

The venial faults, of which you take no 
account, become the root of the greatest 
crimes.— St. Chrysostom. 

FAVOUR.—The Bestowal of a 

Every favour which is conferred upon a 
follower should appear to be bestowed 
though willingly, yet with deliberation; for 
deliberation does not more lend aggravation 
to an act of malice, than it heightens the 
complexion of a service rendered.—H. 
Taylor. 

FAVOURITES.—The Hatred of 

The hatred of favourites is nothing more 
than the love of favour. Our indignation at 
not possessing it ourselves is soothed and mi¬ 
tigated by the contempt we express for those 
who do; and we refuse them our homage, 
because we are not able to deprive them 
of that which procures them the homage 
of every one else.— La Rochefoucauld. 

FAVOURITES.—Royal 

Royal favourites are often obliged to 
carry their complaisance fai ther than they 
meant. They live for their master’s plea¬ 
sure, and they die for his convenience.— 
Colton. 

FAWN.—The Flcetness of a 

It was a wondrous thing: how fleet 
*T was on those little sflver feet 1 
With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race! 
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And when it had left me far away 
*T would stay, and run again, and stay; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

Marvell. 

FEAR.—The Absence of 

The virtuous breast ne^er knows it. 

IIavard. 

FEAR.—The Benefit of 

It is better to fear too much than to 
presume but a little.—A bp. Abbot. 

FEAR—Betrays Guilt. 

All fear, but fear of Heaven, betrays guilt. 
And guilt is villany.— Dr. Lee. 

FEAR—Defined. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind upon 
the thought of future evil likely to befall us. 
—Locke. 

FEAR—Described. 

Next him was Fear, all arm’d from top to 
toe, 

Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
But fear’d each shadow moving to or fro, 
And his own arms when glittering he did 
spXi 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 

As ashes pale of hue, and winged lu'el’d, 
And evermore on Danger fix’d his eye, 
'Gainst whom he always bent a brazen 
shield. 

Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did 
wield.—S penser. 

FEAR.—Habit Diminishes and Increases 

Habit diminishes fear when it raises up 
contrary associations, and increases it when 
it confirms the first associations. A man 
works in a gunpowder-mill every day of his 
life, with the utmost san^ froui, which you 
would not be very much pleased to enter 
for half an hour. You have associated 
with the manufactory nothing but the acci¬ 
dents you have heard it is exposed to ; he 
has associated with it the numberless days 
he has passed there in perfect security. 
For the same reason, a sailor-boy stands 
unconcerned upon the mast, a mason upon 
a ladder, and a miner descends by his single 
rope. Their associations are altered by ex¬ 
perience ; therefore, in estimating the degree 
m which human creatures are under the in¬ 
fluence of this passion, we must alw^ays 
remember their previous habits.—S. Smith. 

PEAR.—The Manifestations of 

Fear shows itself by paleness of the 
cheeks, sinking of the spirits, trembling of 
the limbs, hurry and confusion of the mind 
and thoughts, agonies of nature and fainting. 
—Dr. Watts, 


FEAR.—The Performances of 

Fear, that braver feats performs 
Than ever courage dared in arms. 

S. Butler, 

FEAR—a Preservative. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preservativ* 
from evil; but its duty, like that of othei 
passions, is not to overbear reason, but to 
assist it; nor should it be suffered to tyran¬ 
nise in the imagination, to raise phantomi 
of horror, or to beset life with supemu* 
merary distresses.—D r. Johnson. 

FEAR—Proper and Salutary. 

Fear rightly directed is both proper and 
salutary to such a creature as man.— Abp. 
Sumner. 

FEAR.—The Secretions of 

Fear secretes acids ; but love and tnist 
aie sweet juices.—II. W. Beecher. 

FEAR—sometimes Valour. 

Fear to do base, unworthy things is valour; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too.—^JONSON. 

FEAR—a Virtue. 

F^ear is the virtue of slaves,—B p. Tegner, 

FEAST.—The Word— 

There is something very pleasant and 
captivating in the word—feast. Realized, 
It is the chief joy—the paradise of the 
Epicure. Hence the very sound of it is 
sw^eet and musical to him as home to the 
exile, or victory to the warrior. But when 
you bring this w'ord—feast—within the do¬ 
main of Christianity, it possesses an infinite 
meaning and preciousness; for the pri¬ 
vileges and blessednesses of the Christian 
life are frequently described in Inspiration 
under the figure of a feast— Dr. Davies. 

FEASTS.—The Making and Eating 
Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.— Dr. Franklin. 

FEASTS.—The Rarest 
Those are the rarest feasts which are 
graced with the most royal guests.—W. 
Secker, 

FEASTING AND FASTING. 

Accustom early in your youth 
To lay embargo on your mouth; 

And let no rarities invite 
To pall and glut your appetite ; 

But check it always, and give o’er 
With a desire of eating more; 

For where one dies by inanition^ 

A thousand perish by repletion: 
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To miss a meal sometimes is good,— 

It ventilates and cools the blood ; 

Gives Nature time to cleanse her streets 
From filth and crudities of meats; 

For too much meat the bowels fur ; 

And fasting’s Nature’s scavenger. 

Kaynard. 

FEATURES.—Homely 

It is for homely features to keep home. 
—Milton. 

FEATURES.—Variety of 

That men should vary in their features 
we might naturally cxiiect from geneial 
analogy. There is nothing in nature that 
preserves an invariable uniformity. Two 
stones cannot be picked up on the sea¬ 
shore, nor two leaves from the densest 
forest, in every respect alike. Wherever 
we look, we find varieties of the same 
species distinguished by some striking 
change of aspect.— Dr. Brewer. 

FEBRUARY.—The Month of 

*Tis Febmary’s changeful mood. 

When eve to morn is seldom true. 

And day which broke gusty and rude. 

Oft shuts in skies of softest hue ; 

In mild repose one sun goes down. 

The next comes up with murky frown ; 

But scarce hath tolled the houi of day. 
When glittering roll those frowns away. 

Caroline Wehbe. 

FEEBLE.—Helping and Supporting the 

^Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to support him after.— Shakspeare. 

FEEBLENESS—Detined. 

He whose strength exceeds his necessi¬ 
ties, though an insect, a worm, is a stroi^ 
being; he whose necessities exceed his 
strength, though an elephant, a lion, a 
conqueror, a hero, a god, is a feeble being. 
—Rousseau. 

FEELINQ.—The Caprice of 

A quarter of an hour since how romantic, 
how enchanted with the favourite idea, how 
aniicipative of pleasure from an expected 
meeting I I have advanced within two 
hundred yards of the place ; the current 
of sentiment is changed, and I feel as if I 
could wish to slink away into deep and 
eternal solitude.—F oster. 

FEELINQ.—A Fellow 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind 1 
Garrick. 
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FEELING.—The Good and Evil of 

What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious revealing ? 

But what is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery ?—Landon. 

FEELING.—Measuring 

A respectable merchant in Lonflon hav¬ 
ing been embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and his misfortunes having been one day 
the subject of conversation in the Royal 
Exchange, several persons expressed great 
sorrow ; when a foreigner who was present 
said— ** I feel five hundred pounds for him 
what Ho you feel ? ”— Arvine. 

FEELING.—The Romance 

The romance feeling is as necessary to 
the exquisitely affectionate, as to the im¬ 
passioned and sublime.—F oster. 

FEELING.—The Time to Stir 

Feeling should be stirred only when it 
can be sent to labour for worthy ends,— 
S. Brooks. 

FEELINGS—Come and Go. 

Feelings come and go like light troops 
following the victory of the present.— 
Richter. 

FEELINGS—cannot be Defined. 

I don’t believe in definitions of feelings 
or classes of feelings. They can be illus- 
tiated—not defined.—H, W. Beecher. 

FEELINGS.—Fine 

Fine feelings, without vigour of reason, 
are in the situation of the extreme feathers 
of a peacock’s tail, dragging in the mud.— 
Foster. 

FELICITY.-Creature 

All creature felicity will become a piize 
to mortality.—W. Secker. 

FELICITY.—The Nearness of 

How distant oft the thing we dote on most. 
Than that for which we dote—felicity 1 

Dr. E. Young. 

FELICITY—Self-Made. 

To ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find. 

Goldsmith. 

FELLOWSHIP.—The Craving for 

The craving for fellowship shows itself 
at first in the youngest and most innocent 
childhood, and is the last feeling that dies 
out in humanity. None are so criminal 
as to have no power of love to others, and 
everything proves the value of fellowship^ 
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the great result being that “ the great mulli- 
tude which no man can number ” will be 
hound together in one common unity.— 
Harry. 

FELLOWSHIP.—Mankind Created for 

God has created mankind for fellowship, 
and not for solitariness, which is clearly 
jiroved by this strong argument:—God, in 
the creation of the world, created man and 
woman, to the end that the man in the 
woman should have a fellow.— Luther. 

FELONS—Jovial. 

Felons may he jovial in the prison, and 
bold at the bar; but they will tremble at 
the tree.—W. Secker. 

FEMALE.—A Beautiful 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful innocence. —Mili on. 

FEMALES.—Benefits Conferred by 

Females confer on life its finest felicities. 
—IvAWLE. 

FENIAN.—The Word— 

This word has two derivations : the first 
is from the name of the ancient Irish chief, 
Fian ; the second is from the Phoenix Club, 
a select society which existed in Ireland 
for many years.— Loaring. 

FESTIVALS.—The Observance of 

Festi/als, when duly observed, attach 
men to the civil and religious institutions of 
their country: it is an evil, therefore, when 
they fall into disuse.—D r. Southey. 

FEUDALISM.—Some Obligations of 

Charles V. bestowed upon the Knights of 
Rhodes the Island of Malta, upon the con¬ 
dition that they should annually deliver to 
him, and to the kings of Spam and Sicily, 
hm successors, a falcon. A nobleman in 
France is bound to present his superior 
every year, on St. Martin’s day, with a 
wren. Others must, in the same manner, 
deliver a pigfs head; others, a chaplet of 
roses; others, a lark tied to a carriage; 
others, a twig in leaf; others, the same in 
blossom. One man is bound, every Christ- 
mas-Eve, to bring a faggot of wood to his 
lord superior’s chimney; another, upon the 
name-day of his lady, to sing a song in her 
praise; with many other strange and ridi¬ 
culous obligations. The design of such 
feudal titles was—to connect with the pro¬ 
perty a constantly recurring memorial of 
those to whom the owners were indebted 
for its possession.— SCRIVER. 


FEVER.—A 

An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 

Shakspeark 

FEVER.—An Invitation to a 

He that tempts me to drink beyond my 
measure civilly invites me to a fever.—B p 
Taylor. 

FICTION.—The Instructiveness of 

I have often maintained that fiction maj 
be much more instructive than real history 
—Foster. 

FICTION.—The Profitableness of 

Many works of fiction may be read with 
safety, some even with profit.—H. More. 

FIDELITY—Defined. 

The fealty of the finite will and under¬ 
standing to the reason.—S. T. Coleridge. 

FIDELITY.—The Security of 

The best security for fidelity is to make 
interest coincide with duty.—S ir W. 
Hamilton. 

FIGHT.—The Coward’s Way to 
He that fights and runs away. 

May live to fight another day. 

Mennes. 

FIGHT.—The Greatest 

The greatest fight in which immortal man 
can possibly engage, and on which hong 
issues of transcendent importance, is vnth 
the woild, the flesh, and the devil.—E. 
Davies. 

FIGURE.—A Noble 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty. 

Shakspeark. 

FINITE.—The Annihilation of the 

The finite is annihilated in the presence 
of infinity, and becomes a simple nothing, 
—Pascau 

FIR-TREE.—The Durability of the 

The gales of Constantinople, which stood 
for more than a thousand years, were made 
of it The Mohammedans plant it in their 
burying-grounds.— Prof. Balfour. 

FIRE.—Looking into the 
Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Sooth’d with a waking dream of houses, 
tow’rs, 

Trees, churches, and strange visages ex¬ 
press’d 

In the hot cinders, while with poring eye 
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I gazed, myself creating what 1 saw. 

Nor less amused have I quiescent watched 
The sooty films that pla^ upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 
C)f superstition, prophesying still, 

Though still deceived, some stranger’s near 
approach: 

*Tis thus the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And sleeps and is refresh’d.— Cowper. 

FIRE.—The Nature of 

It is now known that fire is neither a 
distinct substance nor essence, as supposed 
by the ancients. It is a phenomenon con¬ 
sisting of the sudden and abundant evolu¬ 
tion of heat and light produced when certain 
class of bodies called Combustibles enter 
into chemical combination with the oxygen 
gas, which constitutes one of the constitu¬ 
ents of the atmosphere. 7 'he term Combus¬ 
tion in the modern nomenclature of physics 
has been adopted to express this pheno¬ 
menon.— Dr. Lardner. 

FIRE.~The Source of 

Fire came down from heaven, therefore 
restlessly works itself Uirough all com¬ 
bustibles till it return thither again.—W. 
Secker. 

FIRE-PLACE.—The Cheerfulness of the 

Never neglect your fire-places: I have 
paid great attention to mine, and could 
burn you all out in a moment. Much of 
the cheerfulness of life dcjiends upon it. 
Who could be miserable with that fire ? 
What makes a fire so pleasant is, I think, 
that it is a live thing in a dead room.—S, 
Smith. 

FIRE-SIDE.—Attractions of the 

The sweet repose, which is necessary to 
restore by relaxing the tone of the weary 
mind, has been sought for by the wisest 
and greatest of men at their own fire-side. 
Senators and heroes have shut out the 
acclamations of an applauding world, to 
enjoy the prattling of their little ones, and 
to partake the endearments of family con¬ 
versation. I’hey know that even their best 
friends, in the common intercourse of life, 
were in some degree actuated by interested 
motives in displaying their affection ; that 
many of their followers applauded them in 
hopes of reward ; and that the giddy multi¬ 
tude, however zealous, were not always 
judicious in their approbation. But the 
attentions paid them at their fire-side, the 
smiles which exhilarated their o^ table, 
were the genuine result of undissembled 
love.— Dr. Knox, 
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FIRMAMENT. —The Eloquence of the 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread, 

And heavenward flies, 

The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 
Removed far from our human sight; 

But if we stedfast look. 

We shall discern 
In it, as m some holy book. 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

Habington. 

FIRMNESS—an Act of the Will. 

Firmness belongs to the will, and prevent* 
it from yielding. Without it man has no 
character—no will of his own.— Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

FIRMNESS—Enjoined. 

Stand firm and immovable as an anvil 
when It is beaten upon.— Ignatius. 

FIRMNESS.—The Greatest 

The greatest firmness is the greatest mercy. 

Longfellow. 

FIRMNESS.—Unflinching 
George III. was a man of firm mind 
with whom one had pleasure in acting. 
He was very slow in forming his opinion, 
very diligent in procuring every information 
on the subject; but once convinced, he 
would act with the most unflinching firm¬ 
ness. His beautiful speech about the 
Roman Catholic question shows his cha¬ 
racter :—“ I can give up mj^ crown and 
retire from power; I can qmt my palace, 
and live in a cottage; I can lay my head 
on a block, and lose my life ; but I can t/o/ 
break my oath.”—Twiss. 

FISH.—The Flying 

When I have seen thy snowy wing 
O’er the blue wave at evening spring. 
And give those scales of silver wliite, 

So gaily to the eye of light. 

As S’ thy frame were form’d to rise, 

And live amid the glorious skies; 

Oh ! it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing’s impatient zea] 
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Is the pure soul, that scorns to rest 
Upon the world’s ignoble breast, 

But takes the plume that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven 1 
But when I see that wing so bright 
Grow languid with a moment’s flight, 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 

And sink into the waves again ; 

Alas ! the flattering pnde is o’er: 

Like thee, awhile, the soul may soar. 

But erring man must blush to think, 
like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 

cToti r- T- Moore. 

FISH.—Golden 


Harmless warriors clad in mail 
Of Silver breastplate, golden scale; 

Mail of nature’s own bestowing, 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowing; 
Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye in your sea so narrow : 

Was the Sun himself your sire? 

Were ye bom of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Such as we fetch from eastern bowers ? 

H. Coleridge. 

FISH.—The Hapoiness of 
They are so happy that they know not 
what to do with themselves. I'lieir atti¬ 
tudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the 
water, their frolics in it, (which I have 
noticed a thousand times with equal atten¬ 
tion and amusement,) all conduce to show 
their excess of spirits, and are simply the 
effects of that excess.— Adn. Paley. 


FISH.-—The Waters full of 
The sounds and seas, each creek and bay. 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining 
scales 

Glide under the green wave in sculls that 
oft 

Bank the mid-sea ; part single, or with 
mate. 

Graze the sea-weed, their pasture, and 
through groves 

Of coral stray ; or, sporting with quick 
glance. 

Show to the sun tlieir waved coats dropt 
with gold; 

Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment, or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch : on the smooth 
seal 

And bended dolphins play—part huge of 
bulk, 

Wallowing unwieldly, enormous in their 
gait. 

Tempest the ocean : there Levuithan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or 
swims. 

And seems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a 
flood.—M ilton. 


FISHERMAN.—The Hard Life of a 

A hard and rugged life is his : to lie in 
the stem-sheets, soaked with rain, or 
numbed with the night-wind; and full of 
uncertainties—one night such a take that 
the nets are dragged to the bottom or 
broken; another night, nothing at all; 
sudden squalls, canvas blown to tatters, 
boat capsized, the fish restored to the 
stormy deep, the strong swimmer scarcely 
saved.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

FITNESS—in General. 

All fitness lies in a particular commen- 
suration, or proportion of one thing to 
another.—D r. South. 

FITNESS.—Moral 

Moral fitness is the agreement of the 
actions of any intelligent being with the 
nature, circumstances, and relations of 
things.—B uck. 

FLAG.—A Soldier’s Idolatry for his 

On seeing a young Prussian soldier who 
was pressing his flag to his bosom in the 
agonies of death, Napoleon said to his 
officers—“ Gentlemen, you see that a sol¬ 
dier has a sentiment approaching idolatry 
for his flag. Render funereal honours at 
once to this young man. I regret tliat I 
do not know his name, that I miglit write 
to his family. Do not take away his flag; 
its silken folds will be an honourable shroud 
for him.— Bourrienne. 

FLATTERER.—Beware of a 

Beware also of him who flatters you, and 
commends you to your face, or to one he 
thinks will tell you of it; most probably he 
has either deceived and abused you, or 
means to do so. Remember the fable of 
the fox commending the singing of the 
crow, who had something in her mouth 
which the fox wanted. Be careful that 
you do not commend yourselves. SiR M. 
Hale. 

FLATTERERS.—The Art of 

The art of flatterers is to take advantage 
of the foibles of the great, to foster their 
errors, and never to give advice which may 
annoy. —MoLI^:RK. 

FLATTERERS.—A Royal Rebuke to 

As Canute the Great, King of England, 
was walking on the sea-shore at Southamp¬ 
ton, accompanied by his courtiers, who 
offered him the grossest flattery, comparing 
liim to the greatest heroes of antiquity, and 
asserting that his power was more than 
human, he ordered a chair to be placed on 
the beach while the tide was coming in. 
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Sitting down with a majestic air, he tlius 
addressed himself to the sea :—Thou sea, 
that art a part of my dominions, and the 
land whereon I sit, is mine: no one ever 
broke my commands with impunity. I, 
therefore, charge thee to come no farther 
upon my land, and not presume to wet 
either my feet or my robe, who am 
tliy sovereign.” But the sea, rolling on as 
before, and without any respect, not only 
wet the skirts of his robe, but likewise 
splashed his thighs. On which he rose up 
suddenly, and, addressing himself to his 
attendants, upraided them with their ridi¬ 
culous flattery, and very judiciously ex- 
])atiated on the narrow and limited power 
of the greatest monarchs on earth.— Buck. 

FLATTERIES.—Tbe Wrong Done by 

He does me double wrong 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his 
tongue.—S H AKSPEARE. 

FLATTERY.—The Benefit of 

The coin that is most cuirent among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is that by hearing what we are not 
we may be instinicted what we ought to be. 
—Dean Swift. 

FLATTERY.-A Cunning 

There is a very cunning flattery which 
great minds sometimes pay Ihembelves, by 
condescending to admire efforts correspond¬ 
ing with, but vastly inferior to their own.— 
Colton. 

FLATTERY—Defined. 

Flattery is praise insincerely given for an 
interested purpose.—H. W. Bp:lciier, 

FLATTERY.—No Friendship in 

Every one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in misery : 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find ; 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wheiewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scriiit, 

No man will supply thy wain, 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call; 

And with such like flattering— 

** Pity but he were a king.” 

SllAKSPEARE. 

FLATTERY.—The Mutual Meanness of 

Flattery is often a traffic of mutual mean¬ 
ness where, although both parties intend 
deception, neither are deceived, since words 
that cost little are exchanged for hopes 
that cost less.—COLTON. 


FLATTERY—Pleasing to Men of Wit. 
'Tis an old maxim in the schools— 
That flattery is the food of fools; 

Yet now and then, your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

Dean Swift. 

FLATTERY—Pleasing to the Poet. 

Ne’er 

Was flattery lost on Poet’s ear : 

A simple race ! they waste their tcdl 
For the vain tribute of a smile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

FLATTERY.—Professing to Despise 

Some there are who profess to despise 
all flattery, but even these are nevertheless 
to be flattered, by being told that they do 
despise it.— Colton. 

FLATTERY—Rejected, 

Minds, 

By nature great, are conscious of their 
greatness, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from 
flattery.—R owe. 

FLIES.—The Creation of 

They are a shameless kind of insect, 
lighting upon everything without distinc¬ 
tion, and returning the moment they are 
chased away. In my opinion, they have 
been created to teach us the lesson of our 
inability and helplessness, inasmuch as 
the mightiest of men is not mighty enough 
to compel a fly to keep oft his face.— 
SCRIVER. 

FLIGHT.—The Advantages of 
I f the ancients crown’d their bravest men 
That only saved a citizen, 

What victory could e’er be won, 

If ev’ry one would save but one ? 

Or figlil indanger’d to be lost. 

Where all resolve to save the most ? 

By this means, when a battle’s won. 

The war’s as far from being done ; 

For those that save themselves and fly. 

Go halves, at least, i’ th’ victory ; 

And sometimes when the loss is small. 

And danger great, they challenge all; 

For those who run from th’ enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly ; 

And when the fight becomes a chase, 

They win the day that win the race. 

S. Butler. 

FLIGHT.—The Policy of 
Those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slain : 

Hence timely running’s no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art ; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

1 AS citizens by breaking thrive; 
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And cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil;— 

Is held the gallantest course, and bravest 
To great exploits, as well as safest; 

That spares th* expense of time and pains. 
And dangerous beating out of brains ; 

And in the end prevails as certain 
As those that never trust to fortune ; 

But make their fear do execution 
l^eyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a lilow, 

And, only trembling, ovcrtlirow. 

S. BurucR. 

FLOWER.—The Complexion of a 

A flower is the best comjilexioned grass, 
as a pearl is the best coloured clay.—D r. 
Fuller. 

FLOWER.—The Wayside 

Pluck not the wayside flfiwer. 

It IS the traveller's dower ; 

Hundreds in passing by 
That beauty may csjiy, 

And win a touch of blessing 
From Nature’s mild caressing : 

The s.id of heart peiceives 
A violet under leaves, 

Like some new-budding hope ; 

The primrose on the slope 
Like spots of sunshine dwells. 

And cheerful message tells 
Of kind renewing power ; 

The nodding bluebell’s dye 
Is drawn from happy sky : 

Then spare the wayside flower ! 

Allin GUAM. 

FLOWERS.—An Address to 

Oh, lovely flowers, my ever faithful friends! 

Ye arc the sweetest poetry of earth ; 

Ye are the dim foreshadowings of heaven, 
Bright angels shower’d from the realms 
above. 

To give us a faint picture of their home, 

A gleam of its ne’er-fading loveliness ; 

Ye kiss our footsteps wheresoe’er we roam ; 
Ever with sweetest sounds ye welcome us : 
We inadvertently may tread on you, 

And yet you gently raise your trembling 
heads, 

And with the same sweet smile look on our 
face. 

And breathe a richer perfume in return : 
Oh, what deep lessons may we learn from 
you, 

Ye open books, bright with the light of 
God !— P. V. G. DE Montgomery. 

FLOWERS.—The Death of the 

Where are the flowers, tlie fair young 
flowers, that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light, and, softer airs, a beau¬ 
teous sisterhood ? 


Alas I they are all in their graves,—tlie 
gentler race of flowers 
Are lying in their lonely beds, with the fair 
and good of ours : 

I'he rain is falling w'here they lie ; but the 
cold ^November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the 
lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they 
perish’d long ago. 

And the briar-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the 
aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flow'cr by tlie brook, in 
autumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
as falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone 
from upland, glade, and glen. 

Bryant. 

FLOWERS. — The Divine Design in 

God made the flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful mood ; 
And he is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 

And M^ake his lieart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 

W. Wordsworth. 

FLOWERS.—Early 

There is to me 

A daintiness about these early flowers, 

I'hat touches me like poetry. They blow 
out 

With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pastures, and breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the 
world.—N. P. Willis. 

FLOWERS.—Field 

What landscapes I read in the primrose’s 
looks. 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy 
brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled the shore I 
Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye 
were dear, 

Ere the fever of passions, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 

Once I welcome you more, in life’s passion¬ 
less stage; 

With the visions of youth to re-visit my age. 
And 1 wish you to grow on my tomb. 

T. Campbell 

FLOWERS.—Love for 

Flowers seem intended for the solace of 
ordinary humanity : children love them; 
quiet, tender, contented ordinary people 
love them as they grow; luxurious and dis¬ 
orderly people rejoice in them gathered. 
They are the cottager’s treasure ; and in the 
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crowded town, mark, as with a little broken 
fragrant of rainbow, the windows of the 
workers in whose heart rests the covenant 
of peace. Passionate or religious minds 
contemplate them with fond, feverish in¬ 
tensity ; the affection is seen severely calm 
in the works of many old religious painters, 
and mixed with more open and true country 
sentiment in those of our pre-Raplnielites. 
—Ruskin. _ 

Luther always kept a flower in a glass on 
his writing-table ; and when he was waging 
his great public controversy with Eckins 
he kept a flower in his hand. Lord Bacf ii 
has a beautiful passage about flowers. As 
to Shakspeare, he is a perfect Alpine valley 
—he is f^ull of flowers ; they spring, and 
blossom, and wave in every cleft of his 
mind. Even Milton, cold, serene, and 
stately as he is, breaks forth into exqui ite 
gushes of tenderness and fancy when he 
marshals the flowers.— Mrs. Stowe. 

FLOWERS.— Pleasure Derived from 
The very soul seems to be refreshed on 
the bare recollection of the pleasure which 
the sen.ses receive in contemplating, on a 
fine venial morning, the charms of the 
pink, the violet, the rose, the honey-suckIc, 
the hyacinth, the tulip, and a thousand 
other flowers, in every variety of figure, 
scent, and hue ; for Nature is no less re¬ 
markable for the accuracy and beauty of her 
works, than for variety and profusion — 
Dr. Knox. 

FLOWERS—are the Stars of the Earth. 

What a desolate place would be a world 
without a flower ! It would be a face with¬ 
out a smile,—a feast without a welcome ! 
Are not flowers the stars of the earth ? and 
are not our stars the flowers of heaven ?— 
Mrs. Balfour. 

FLOWERS.—Poisonous and Sweet 
It is with flowers as with moral qualities 
—the bright are sometimes poisonous, but, 
I believe, never the sweet.— Adn. Hare. 

FLOWERS.—The Use of 
By them the lover tells his tale, 

They can his hopes, his fears exprc.ss; 
The maid, when words or looks would fail, 
Can thus a kind return confess : 

They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 
With them we crown the crested brave; 
They deck the maid—adorn the bride— 
Or form the chaplets for her grave. 

R. Patterson. 

FLUTE.—The 

This instrument was known to the 
Gieeks and Romans, who were devotedly 
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attached to its dulcet sounds. It derives 
its name from the classical name for 
the lamprey, because, like that fish, it is 
long and perforated along the side.— 
Loaring. 

FOE.—A Deathless 

The most deathless foe is a victim.—D r. 
J. Hamilton. 

FOE.—Hard to Praise a 

We praise not Hector, though his name we 
know 

Is great in aims ; *tis hard to praise a foe. 

Dryden. 

FOE-—Kindness to a 

The fine and noble way to kill a foe 

Is not to kill him : you witli kindness may 
So change him, that he shall cease to be so ; 
And then he’s slam. Sigismund used to 
say 

His pardons put his foes to death; for when 
He mortified their hate, he killed them 
then.— Alleyn. 

FOLLOWERS.—Costly 

Costly followers are not to be liked ; lest 
while a man maketh his train longer, he 
make bis wings shorter.— Lord Bacon. 

FOLLY—Destroys Itself. 

Folly, like falsehood, often destroys itself 
by Its own self-contradictions. — Lord 
Bacon. 

FOLLY.—The Growth of 

Folly as it grows in years, 

The more extravagant appears. 

S. Butler- 

FOLLY.—The Principle of 

Folly is the principle of absolute unwis¬ 
dom,—of consummate moral evil.— Canon 
Liddon. 

FOLLY.—The Shortest 
The shortest folly is always the best.— 
GlRANDlERE. 

FOOD.—The Enjoyment of 

All animals derive pleasure from food. 
But for man there has been reserved the 
additional gratification derived from the 
s^aa/ meal. It is pleasant for us to take 
our food in company. Why is it so ? There 
is no for this. It might have been 
otherwise ; it might have been natural to us, 
as it is to some of the lower animals, to 
carry away each his portion of food and 
consume it apart; nay, we might have been 
so made, as to feel shame or disgust at the 
very thought of eating in the presence of, or 
along with, others. But had it been so, of 
what a source of gratification, as well as of 
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moral culture, had we been deprivwi I how 
would society have wanted one of its most 
potent cements—one of its most soothing 
and refining influences I—Dr. W. L. Alex¬ 
ander. 

FOOD.—Indigestible 

Unpleasant feelings of the body produce 
correspondent sensations in the mind, and 
a great scene of wretchedness is sketched 
out by a morsel of indigestible and mis¬ 
guided food. Of such infinite consequence 
to happiness is it to study the body !—S. 
Smith. 

FOOD.—The Purpose of 

Food is given to enable us to carry on 
the necessary business of life, and that our 
support may be such as our work requires. 
—Sir W. Jones. 

FOOL.—The Admiration of a 

A fool always finds one still more foolish 
to admire him.—B oileau. 

^|0|^L.—A Learned 

Ajdearned fool is more foolish than an 
ifloAnt fool.—M oli^.re. 

—The Reproof of a 

^iS|8ere was a certain nobleman who kept 
a rool, to whom he one day gave a staff, 

\i ith a charge to keep it till he should meet 
\\ ith one who was a greater fool than him¬ 
self. Not many years after, the nobleman 
fell sick, even unto death. The fool came 
to see him : his lord said to him—“ I must 
shortly leave you.” And whither are you 
going?” said the fool. “Into another 
world,” replied his lordship. “And when 
will you come again? Within a month?” 
“No.” “Within a year?” “No.” “When 
then?” “Never.” “Never!” said the 
fool; “ and what provision hast thou made 
for thy entertainment there, whither thou 
goest ? ” “ None at all. ” “ No I ” said 

the fool, “none at all! Here, then, take 
my staff; for with all my folly, I am not 
guilty of any such folly as this.” — Bp. 
Taylor. 

FOOL.—A Thorough 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing firom his own folly.—A dn. Hare. 

FOOLS.—Angry with 

Were I to be angry at men being fools, 
I could here find ample room for declama¬ 
tion ; but, alas I 1 have been a fool myself; 
and why should I be angry with them for 
being somethmg so natural to every child 
of humanity ?— Goldsmith. 


FOOLS—Looking Wise. 

Fools are known by looking wise, 

As men find woodcocks by their eyes. 

S. Butler. 

FOOT.—The Better 

Nay, but make haste ; the better foot be¬ 
fore : 

Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought !—Shakspeare. 

FOOT.—A Light 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the 
dew ; 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.—SiR W. Scott, 

FOOTPRINTS—on the Sands of Time. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Longfellow. 

FOPPERY—Incurable. 

Foppery is never cured; it is the bad 
stamina of the mind, which like those of 
the body, are never rectified.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

FOPS.—A Peculiar Class of 

There is a class of fops not usually de¬ 
signated by that epithet—men clothed in 
profound black, with large canes, and 
strange amorphous hats—of big speech, 
and imperative presence—talkers about 
Plato—great affecters of senility—despisers 
of women, and all the graces of life— 
fierce foes to common sense—abusive of 
the living, and approving no one who has 
not been dead for at least a century. Such 
fops, as vain and as shallow as their fra- 
tciTiity in Bond-Street, differ from these 
only as Gorgonius differed from Rufillus.— 
S. Smith. 

FORBEARANCE.—An Example of 

Of Mr. John Henderson it is observed— 
that the oldest of his friends never beheld 
him otherwise than calm and collected : it 
was a state of mind he retained under all 
circumstances. During his residence at 
Oxford, a student of a neighbouring col¬ 
lege, proud of his logical acquirements, 
was solicitous of a private disputation with 
the renowned Henderson : some mutual 
friends introduced him, and having chosen 
his subject, they conversed for some time 
with equal candour and moderation ; but 
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Henderson’s antagonist, perceiving his con¬ 
futation inevitable, (forgetting the character 
of a gentleman, and with a resentment en¬ 
gendered by his former arrogance,) threw 
a full glass of wine in his face, Henderson, 
without altering his features, or changing 
his position, gently wiped his face, and 
then coolly replied—“ This, Sir, is a digres¬ 
sion: now for the argument,^' — Buck. 

FORBEARANCE.—Mutual 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear;— 

And something, every day they live. 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. 

COWPER. 

FORBEARANCE.—Reasons for 

The little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not m anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the 
ressure of want, the desertion of friends, 
would fain leave the erring soul of my 
fellow-man with Him from whose hand it 
came.— Lo ngfkllo w. 

FORBIDDEN.—Desiring the 

Caring little for what we may do, we are 
on fire for what is forbidden.— Ovid. 

FORCE.—The Partial Conquest of 

Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Milton. 

FORCE.—The Rule of 

Force rules the world, and not opinion; 
but opinion is that which makes use of 
force.— Pascal. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE-Forbidden to Man. 

Too curious man 1 why dost thou seek to 
know 

Events which—good or ill—foreknown are 
woe? 

The All-Seeing Power which made thee 
mortal gave 

Thee everything a mortal state should have. 
Foreknowledge only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And for his peace ot mind, to man for¬ 
bidden : 

Wretched were life if he foreknew his 
doom; 

Even joys foreseen give pleasing hope no 
room. 

And griefs assured are felt before they 
come.—^D ryden. 
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FORESHADOWS.—Dread Arising from 

My mind misgives. 

Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin this fearful date 
With this night’s revels.— Shakspkare. 

FORESHADOWS.—Events Seen in their 
As the sun, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere ; so often do the spiiits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

Schiller. 

FORESIGHT.—Human 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils.— Colton. 

FORESIGHT.—The Divine 

It has been adduced as a striking illus¬ 
tration of the Divine foresight, that the 
season of the birth of the young of certain 
animals should be adjusted to the season 
of the year, and to the period of the food 
most conducive to its well-being ; the pre 
paration for the birth of the animi ' 
the preparation for the birth of it 
(say the larvce of insects), dating froi 
different points of time.—McCosil. 

FOREST.—A Sabbath-Morn in the 
Who, that ever, on a Sabbath morn, 

Sent through this leafy roof a prayer to 
heaven, 

And when the sweet bells burst upon the 
air, 

Saw the leaves quiver, and the flecks of 
light 

Leap like caressing angels to the feet 
Of the church-going multitude, but felt 
That here, God’s day was holier—that the 
trees. 

Pierced by these shining spires, and echo¬ 
ing ever 

“To prayer!” “to prayer!” were but the 
lofty roof 

Of an unhewn cathedral, in whose choirs 
Breezes and storm-winds, and the many 
bi^s 

Join’d in the varied anthem; and that so. 
Resting their breasts upon these bending 
limbs. 

Closer and readier to our need they lay— 
The spirits who keep watch ’twixt us and 
heaven.—N. P. Willis. 

FOREST.—The Scenery of the 

There is a serene and settled majesty in 
forest scenery that enters into the soul, and 
dilates and elevates it, and fills it with 
noble inclinations. The ancient and here¬ 
ditary groves, too, that embower this island 
are most of them full of story. They are 
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haunted by the recollections of the great 
spirits of past ages who have sought for 
relaxation among them from the tumult of 
arms or the toils of state, or have wooed 
the muse beneath their shade.—G ilpin. 

FORETHOUGHT.—Prudent 

"Whoever fails to turn aside the ills of 
life by prudent forethought, must submit to 
fulfil the course of destiny.—S chiller. 

FORETHOUGHT.—Too Much and Too 
Little 

To have too much forethought, is the 
part of a wretch ; to have too little, is the 
oartofafooL—R. Cecil, 


FORGET.—Impossible to 

“Forget thee?*’—Tf to dream by night, 
and muse on thee by day ; 

If all the worship deep and wild a poet’s 
heart can pay; 

If prayers in absence breathed for thee to 
Heaven’s protecting power ; 

thoughts that flit to thee—a thou- 
^d in an hour ; 

fancy blending thee with all my 
bre lot,— 

I thou call’s! “ forgetting,” thou in- 
l shalt be forgot ! 


“Forget thee?”—Bid the forest birds 
forget their sweetest tune I 

“Forget thee?”—Bid the sea forget to 
swell beneath the moon ! 

Bid the thirsty flowers forget to drink the 
eve’s refreshing dew ! 

Thyself forget thine “ own dear land,” and 
its “ mountains wild and blue ; ” 

Forget each old familiar face, each long 
remembered spot; 

When these things are forgot by thee, then 
thou shalt be forgot ! 

Canon Moultrie. 


FORGETFULNESS.-Happy 

The shepherd, when April returns, thinks 
no more of the cold that is gone ; he leads 
again from the stall his snow-white flocks 
to their accustomed shady pastures, and 
makes his pipe again to resound. The 
pilot, when the wind is lulled, forgets his 
fears, and joyfully seated on the prow, goes 
singing on the bosom of the deep.— 
Metastasio. 


FORGET-ME-NOT.—The 

Flower of the hue so near to heaven ! 

Sweet emblem of a cloudless sky 1 
Not lovelier are the tints of even. 
Than the blue lustre of thine eye. 


The dew falls on thy gentle breast. 

But finds thee such a fairy flower, 

That scarce one drop on thee can rest 
Of all that falls at evening hour. 

Flower with the name to friendship dear ! 

The lover’s pledge—the lover’s crest— 
The parting boon of hope and fear, o 
The joy and sorrow of the breast! 

Flower of the wilderness, faicwell! 

Thou source of many a pleasing thought I 
Who has not felt the magic spell 

Of thy sweet name—“ Forget-me-not! ** 
M‘Comb. 

FORGIVE.—The Power to 

Laws that are inanimate. 

And feel no sense of love or hate, 

That have no passion of their own. 

Nor pity to be wrought upon, 

Are only proper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as strict; 

But to have power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative ; 

And ’us in crowms a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

S. Butlfr. 

FORGIVENESS—like a Cancelled Note. 

“ I can forgive, but I cannot forget,” is 
only another way of saying— I will not 
foripve” A forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note, torn in two and burned up, 
so that It never can be shown against the 
man.—H. W. Beecher. 

FORGIVENESS.—The Divine 

Kind hearts are here, yet would the ten- 
derest one 

Have limits to its mercy ; God has none : 
Still man’s forgiveness may be true and 
sweet. 

But yet He stoops to give it: more com¬ 
plete 

Is love that lays forgiveness at thy feet 
And pleads with thee to raise it; only 
Heaven 

Means crowned, not vanquished, when it 
says—“Forgiven.”— A. A. Procter. 

FORGIVENESS—Granted by the Offen¬ 
ded. 

There is mention made of two great 
philosophers falling at variance —Anstiji- 
pus and iEschines. Aristippus comes to 
iKschines, and says—“Shall we be friends?” 
“Yes, with all my heart,” answered 
iKschines.. “ Remember,” says Aristippus, 
“thatthough I am your elder, yet I sought 
for peace.” “True,” replied iEschines ; 
“ and for this I will always acknowledge 
you to be the more worthy man; for I 
began the strife and you the peace.” — 
Burroughs, 
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FORGIVENESS—Needed. 

The forgiveness we want is infinite, 
changeless, everlasting.—^J. H. Evans. 

FORGIVENESS—of the Powerful. 

It is more easy to forgive the weak who 
have injured us, than the powerful whom 
we have injured. That conduct will be 
continued by our fears which commenced in 
our resentment. He that has gone so far 
as to cut the claws of the lion, will not feel 
himself quite secure until he has also drawn 
his teeth.— Colton. 

FORGOTTEN.—The Fear of Being 

Are not all things born to be forgotten ? 
In truth it was a sore vexation to me when 
I saw, as the wise man saw of old, that 
whatever I could hope to perform must 
necessarily be of very temporary duration; 
and if so, why do it ? Let me sec 1 What 
have I done already? I have learned 
Welsh, and have translated the songs of 
Ab Gwilym ; I have also rendered the old 
book of Danish ballads mto English metre. 
Good ! Have I done enough to secure 
myself a reputation of a thousand years? 
Well, but what’s a thousand years after all, 
or twice a thousand years ? Woe is me! 

I may just as well sit still.—B orrow. 

FORGOTTEN.—Nothing 

There is nothing, no, nothing innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten : let us hold 
to that faith or none. An infant, a prattling 
child, dying in the cradle, will live again in 
the better thoughts of those that loved it, 
and play its part through them in the 
redeeming actions of the world, though its 
body be burnt to ashes, or drowned in the 
deep sea. Forgotten ! Oh, if the deeds of 
human creatures could be traced to their 
source, how beautiful would even death 
a[>pear ! for how much charity, mercy, and 
purified affection would be seen to have 
their growth in dusty graves !— Dickens. 

FORMALISTS—Described. 

I tell thee what, Antonio,— 

I love thee, and it Is my love that speaks;— 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who would say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark. 

Shakspeare. 

FORMALITY.—The Dwelling of 
Formality frequently takes its dwelling 
near the chambers of integrity, and so a.s* 
sunes its name.—W. Secker. 
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FORMALITY—in Religion. 

Formality in religion is the namf of being 
alive.— Jen KYN. 

FORMS.—Religious 

They were designed by Him who knoweth 
our frame to be the means by which we 
might ascend to the enjoyment of Himself. 
But w^hen the mind halts in the symbol, in¬ 
stead of rising from it to the thing signified ; 
—wiien the man runs up and down the 
ladder, instead of reaching the eminence 
which commands the glorious prospect, he 
loses the enjoyment inseparable from inter¬ 
course with the blissful reality.—T. Fear- 
son. 

FORMS.—Set 

There were some mathematicians that 
could with one fetch of their pen make an 
exact circle, and wdth the next touch point 
out the centre; is it therefore reasonable to 
banish all use of the compasses ? Set forms 
are a pair of compasses.— Selden. 

FORTIFICATION.—The Best ' ^ 

Towns and cities cannot have 
wall, nor better fortification, 
prowess and virtue of the citizens aid 
habitants. — Rabelais. « A 

FORTITU DE—Defined. 

Fortitude is not the appetite 
Of formidable things, nor mconsult 
Rashness; but virtue fighting for a truth ; 
Derived from knowledge of distinguishing 
Good or bad causes.— Nabb. 

FORTITUDE.—Examples of 

Anaxarchus, the philosopher, having 
sharply reproved Nicroceon, and being by 
Inm ordered to be beaten to death with 
iron mallets, said—“Strike, strike on ; 
thou mayesl break in pieces this vessel of 
Anaxarchus, but Anaxarchus himself thou 
canst not touch.” So Socrates is reported 
to have cried out, when persecuted—“ Any- 
tas and Meletus,” said he, “can kill me, 
but they cannot Aur/ me.”— Buck. 

FORTITUDE.—The Need for 

None can aspire to act greatly, but those 
who are of force greatly to suffer. They 
who make their arrangements in the first 
run of misadventure, and in a temper of 
mind the common fruit of disappointment 
and dismay, put a seal on their calamities. 
To their power they take a security against 
any favours which they might hope from 
the usual inconstancy of fortune.—B urfe. 
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fortitude.—T he Office of 
Fortitude is the guard and support of the 
other virtuci.—L ocke. 


fortitude.—P assive 

Who fights 

With passions and o’ercomes them, is 
endued 

With the best virtue—^passive fortitude. 

Massinger. 


FORTITUDE.—True 


asunder as the poles. Fortune may yield 
comfort in the circumstantials of life; but 
it can never administer happiness to the 
spirit. In numberless instances it is the 
cause of the greatest and widest misery.— 
Dr. Davies. 

FORTUNE.—The Highest 

The highest fortune is that which corrects 
our defects and compensates our failings.— 
Goethe. 


True fortitude I take to be the quiet 
possession of a man’s self, .ind an undis¬ 
turbed doing his duty, whatever evil besets 
or danger lies in his way.—L ocke. 

FORTUNE.—Bad 

Bad fortune has made no lot so miserable 
that a respite of the evil does not bring 
some relief.—O vid. 

FORTUNE.—The Best 

A Greek maiden, being asked what for¬ 
tune she would bring her husband, replied 
—“I will bring him what gold cannot 
purchase—a hea.'t unspotted, and virtue 
without a stain,—the inheritance from 
parents who had these, and nothing else 
to leave me.”—M rs. Balfour. 


FORTUNE.—To Make One’s 

To make one’s fortune is so fine a phrase, 
and signifies such an excellent thing, that it 
is m universal use. We find it in all lan¬ 
guages; it pleases foreigners and barbarians, 
reigns at court and in the city; it has got 
within cloisters, insinuated itself into abbeys 
of both sexes ; there in no place, however 
sacred, into which it has not penetrated, 
no desert or solitude where it is unknown. 
—La Bruyere. 

FORTUNE.—The Management of 

We should manage our fortune like our 
constitution;—enjoy it when good, have 
patience when bad, and never apply violent 
remedies but in cases of necessity.—J^A 
Rochefoucauld. 


FORTUNE—deemed Blind. 

Fortune is ever deemed blind by those 
on whom she bestows no favours.— La 
Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE.—Counsel respecting 

If thoi be wise no glorious fortune choose 
Which ’tis but pain to keep, yet grief to 
lose; 

For when we place ev’n trifies in the heart. 
With trifles too unwillingly we part. 

A. Cowley. 

FORTUNE.—The Displays of 

Fortune displays our virtues and our 
vices, as light makes all objects apparent. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

FORTUNE—does not Exempt from La¬ 
bour. 

An easy fortune does not set men free 
from labour and industry in general, it only 
exempts them from some particular kind of 
labour.—S eed. 

FORTUNE.—The Gifts of 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to 
manv, 

But yet she never gave enough to any. 

Harrington. 

FORTUNE—cannot give Happiness. 

Fortune and happiness are not always in 
consort; sometimes, indeed, they are far 


FORTUNE.—The Preference of 

Fortune prefers a lover to a master, and 
submits with impatience to control; but he 
that WOOS her with opportunity and impor- 
tunity, will seldom court her in vain.— 
Colton. 

FORTUNE.—The Result of 

The generality of men sink in virtue as 
they rise in fortune.—S ir J. Beaumont. 

FORTUNE.—The Sagacity of 

Fortune has been considered the guardian 
divinity of fools ; and, on this score, she 
has been accused of blindness ; but it 
should rather be adduced as a proof of her 
sagacity, when she helps those who cer¬ 
tainly cannot help themselves.—C olton. 

FORTUNE—is Self-Planned. 

Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune. — Sallust. 

FORTUNE.—The Side taken by 

Fortune is always on the side of the 
largest battalions.— Sevigne. 

FORTUNE.—The Smile and Crown of 
A shepherd is nursed in a rude cradle in 
some wild forest, and, if Fortune smile, 
has risen to empire ; that other, swathed in 
purple by the throne, has at last, if For¬ 
tune frown, gone to feed the herd.— Meta- 
stasio. 
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FORTUNE.—The Visit of 

There is no man whom Fortune does 
not visit once in his life; but when she 
does not find him ready to receive her, she 
walks in at the door, and flies out at the 
window.— Imperial. 

FORTUNE.—The Way to Deserve 

With such unshaken temper of the soul 
To bear the swelling tide of prospVous 
fortune, 

Is to deserve that fortune.—R owe. 

FORTUNE. — The Way to have the 
Favours of 

To pretend to the favours of fortune is 
only necessary to render one’s self useful, 
and to be .supple and obsequious to those 
who are in possession of credit and au¬ 
thority ; to be handsome in one’s person; 
to adulate the powerful; to smile, while 
you suffer from them every kind of ridicule 
and contempt whenever they shall do you 
the honour to amuse themselves with you ; 
never to be frightened at a thousand ob¬ 
stacles which may be opposed to one ; have 
a face of brass and a heart of stone ; insult 
worthy men who are persecuted; rarely 
venture to speak the truth ; appear devout, 
with every nice scruple of religion, while at 
the same time every duty must be aban¬ 
doned when it clashes with your intereat. 
After these any other accomplishment is 
indeed superfluous. —Marolles. 

FOUNTAIN.—The Beauty of a 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years 
unwrinkled, 

Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place. 
Whose green, wnld maigin now no more 
erase 

Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters 
sleep, 

Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the 
base 

Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round fern, flowers, 
and ivy creep, 

Fantastically tangled : the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through 
the grass 

The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds .sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their 
class. 

Implore the pausing step, and with their 
dyes 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes, 

Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems 
coloured by its .skies.—B yron, 
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FRANCE—as a Country and a Nation. 

Nature is here like a living romance : 

Look at its vines, and streams, and skies. 
Its dancing feet and glancing eyes I 
'I'ls a strange nation, light yet strong ; 
Fierce of heart and blithe of tongue ; 
Prone to change ; so fond of blood 
.She wounds herself to quaff her own. 

Oh ! it’s a brave and lovely land ; 

And well deserving every good 
Which others wish themselves alone, 

Could she but herself command. 

P. J. Bafley. 


Gay, .sprightly land of mirth and social case, 
Pleased with thyself whom all the world 
can please.— Goldsmith. 

FRANCE.—The Pr-oplc of 

The nature of the people of France 
requires that their sovereign should be grave 
and earnest.—L a BRUYkRE. 

FRAUD.—The Success of 

The more gross the fraud the more glibly 
will it go down, and the more greedily will 
it be swallowed ; '.since folly will always find 
faith w'herever impostors will find impu¬ 
dence.— Colton. 

FRAUD—Uncondemned. 

We have had thirty years of unexampled 
clerical activity among us : churches have 
been doubled; theological books, maga¬ 
zines, reviews, newspapers have been 
poured out by hundreds of thousands, 
while by the side of it there has sprung up 
an equally astonishing development of 
moral dishonesty. From the great houses 
in the City of London to the village grocer 
the commercial life of England has been 
saturated with fraud. So deep has it gone 
that a strictly honest tradesman can hardly 
hold his ground against competition. You 
can no longer tnist that any article that you 
buy is the thing which it pretends to be. 
We have false weights, false measure.s, 
cheating, and shoddy everywhere. Yet 
the clergy have seen all this grow up in 
absolute indifference; and the great ques¬ 
tion at this moment agitating the Church of 
England is the colour of the ecclesiastical 
petticoats I Many a hundred sermons have 
I heard in England ; many a dissertation 
on the mysteries of the faitli, on the divine 
mission of the clergy, on apostolical suc¬ 
cession, on bishops, and justification, and 
the theory of good works, and verbal in¬ 
spiration, and the efficacy of the Sacra¬ 
ments ; but never during these thirty won¬ 
derful years, never one that I can recollect 
on common honesty, or those primitive 
commandments—''lliou shalt not lie, and 
thou shalt not steal.”— Froudr. 
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FRAUDS.—Well Conducted 
There are some frauds so well conducted 
that it would be stupidity not to be de¬ 
ceived by them.— Colton. 

FREEDOM.—Civil 

Civil freedom is not, as many have en¬ 
deavoured to persuade us, a thing that lies 
in the depth of abstruse science. It is a 
blessing and a benefit, not an abstract 
speculation ; and all the just reasoning that 
can be put upon it is of so coarse a texture, 
as perfectly to suit the ordinary capacities 
of those who are to enjoy, and of those 
who are to defend it. Far from any resem¬ 
blance to those propositions in geometry 
and metaphysics, which admit no medium, 
but must be true or false in all their lati¬ 
tude, social and civil freedom, like all 
other things in common life, are variously 
mixed and modified, enjoyed in very dif¬ 
ferent degrees, and shaped into an infinite 
<hversity of forais, according to the temper 
and circumstances of every community.— 
liURKL. 

FREEDOM—Described. 

O Freedom 1 thou art not as poets dream— 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs. 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crown’d 
his slave. 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded 
man. 

Arm’d to the teeth, art thou: one mail’d 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it l>e, is scarr’d 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive 
limbs 

Are strong and struggling.—B ryant. 

FREEDOM—in England. 

Freedom, driven from every spot on the 
Continent, has sought an asylum in a coun¬ 
try which she always chose for her favourite 
abode; but she is pursued even here, and 
threatened with destruction. The inunda¬ 
tion of lawless power, after covering the 
whole earth, threatens to follow us here; 
and we are most exactly, most critically 
placed, in the only aperture where it can 
be successfully repelled—in the Thermo¬ 
pylae of the universe! As far as the in¬ 
terests of freedom are concerned—the most 
important by far of sublunary interests— 
you, my countrymen, stand m the capacity 
of the federal representatives of the human 
race; for with you it is to determine^ under 
God, in what condition the latest posterity 
shall be bom; their fortunes are entrusted 


to your care, and on your conduct at this 
moment depend the colour and complexion 
of their destiny. If liberty, after being ex¬ 
tinguished on the Continent, is suffered to 
expire here, whence is it ever to emerge in 
the midst of that thick night that will in¬ 
vest it ? It remains with you, then, to de¬ 
cide whether that freedom, at whose voice 
the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the 
sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous 
emulation in everything great and good ; 
the freedom which dispelled the mists of 
superstition, and invited the nations to be¬ 
hold their God; whose magic touch kin¬ 
dled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the 
freedom which poured into our lap opu¬ 
lence and arts, and embellished life with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, 
till it became a theatre of wonders ;—it is 
for you to decide whether this freedom 
shall yet survive, or be covered with a 
funeral pall, and wuapt in eternal gloom.— 

R. Hall. 

FREEDOM.—The Love of 

None can love freedom heartily but good 
men ; the rest love not freedom but license, 
which never hath more scope than under 
tyrants. Hence it is that tyrants are not 
often offended by, or stand much in doubt 
of bad men, as being naturally servile ; but 
in whom truth and virtue are most eminent, 
them they fear in earnest, as by right their 
masters ; against them lies all their hatred 
and suspicion.— Milton. 

FREEDOM.—Sudden 

A nation grown free in a single day is a 
child born w’lth the limbs and the Mgour of 
a man, w'ho would take a drawn sw'ord for 
his rattle, und set the house in a blaze, that 
he might chuckle over the splendour.— 

S. Smiitt. 

FREEMASONRY.—The Charity of 

Is not our house not only strongly foundetl 
and wisely built, but beautifully adorned ? 
Are not purity of thought, integrity of 
life, benignity of manner, and, above all, 
sweet charity, the beautiful garments with 
which a true Mason is invested ? Oh, how 
lovely is this charity! It constitutes the 
highest dignity of human nature—it elevates 
and refines our feelings—it calms the storms 
of passion—it causes men to look with 
kindness on each other and to view no one 
as a stranger whose joys we can heighten 
whose wants we can supply, or whose sor¬ 
rows we can soothe. No distinction of 
rank will affect its operation—it will con, 
sider no object as beneath its notice that 
can be benefited by its exertions, and no 
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task to be mean by which it can promote 
human happiness.— R. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.—The General Suita¬ 
bility of 

It is equally suited to the 'north, tlie 
south, the east, the west—all are interested 
in its beautiful lessons of brotherly love, 
and all treasure its contemplations of im¬ 
mortal life.— R. J. Simpson. 

FREEMASONRY.—The Origin and 
Career of 

It can boast, not only a most remote 
origin, but a most glorious career ; like a 
golden thread in some texture of beauty, it 
has run through the varying fabric of human 
thought, and, like the great river of Egypt, 
it has wound its devious way through many 
a land, overflowing and fertilizing the 
nations in its course, meeting with various 
forms of religious belief and civil govern¬ 
ment, it has allied itself to all in proportion 
as each system was disciplined by order, 
practised in virtue, and founded on trutli.— 
R. J. Simpson. 

FREE-WILL.—The Gift of 

What an unutterable, awful gift is that 
free-will, without which heaven would not 
be what it is, and hell were not!—D r. 
PUSRV. 

FREE-WILL—Defined. 

Free-will is but necessity in play, 

The clattering of the golden reins that guide 
The thunder-footed coursers of the sun. 

P. J. Railey. 

FREE-WILL.—Man Endowed with 

It is a contradiction to let man be free, 
ind force him to do right. God has per¬ 
formed this marvel of creating a being with 
(ree-will, independent, so to speak, of Him¬ 
self—a real cause in His universe. To say 
that He has created such a one, is to say 
that He has given him the power to fail. 
Without free-will there could be no human 
goodness. It is wise, therefore, and good 
in God to give birth to free-will. Rut once 
acknowledge free-will in man, and the 
origin of evil does not lie in God.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

FRENZY.—A Two-fold 

There is a two-fold frenzy :—that of the 
head, wliich deprives men of prudence; and 
that of the heart, which deprives them of 
patience.—W. Secker. 

FRETFULNESS.—Efforts to Dispel 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 
You always do too little or too much : 

You speak with life, in hopes to entertain, 
Your elevated voice goes through the brain; 
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You fall at once into a lower key, 

That *s worse, the drone-pipe of a humble 
bee: 

The southern sash admits too strong a 
light; 

You rise and drop the curtain—now 'tis 
night: 

He shakes with cold—you stir the fire, and 
strive 

To make a blaze—that roasting him 

alive : 

Serve him with venison, and he chooses 
fish; 

With sole—that’s just the sort he would 
not wish: 

He takes what he af first professed to 
loathe, 

And in due time feeds heartily on both ; 

Yet still, o’erclouded with a constant frown. 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it 
down : 

Your hope to please him vain on every 
plan ; 

Himself should work that wonder—if he 
can : 

Alas ' his efforts double his distress : 

He likes yours little, and his own still 
less : 

Thus always teasing others, always teased. 
His only plea.sure is to be displeased. 

Co\VPER. 

FRETFULNESS.—The Folly of 

Two gardeners, who were neighbours, 
had their crops of early peas killed by frost; 
one of them came to condole with the other 
on this misfortune. “ AIi ! ” cried he, 
“ how unfortunate we have been, neigh- 
l>our! do you know I have done nothing 
but fret ever since. Rut you seem to have 
a fine healthy crop coming up already ; 
what are these ? ” “ These 1 ” cried the other 
gardener, “why, these are what I sowed 
immediately after my loss.” ** What I 
coming up already?” cried the fretter. 
“Yes; while you were fretting, 1 was 
working.” “Whatl don't you fret when 
you have a loss?” “Yes; but I always 
put it off until after I have repaired the 
mischief.” “ Why, then you have no need 
to fret at all.” “True,” replied the in¬ 
dustrious gardener; “and that’s the very 
reason.”— Arvine. 

FRIEND.—The Face of a 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair. 

Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought 
was seen 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair. 

Than face of faithful friend,—fairest when 
seen 

In darkest day.—R. P0X.1.OK. 
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FRIEND.—Faithful to a 

I am not of that feather, to shake off 
My friend when he must need me, I do 
know him, 

A gentleman that well deserves a help, 
Which he shall have: 1*11 pay the debt and 
free him.— Shakspeare. 

FRIEND.—The Hollow-Hearted 

As gold is tried by the furnace, and the 
baser metal is shown ; so the hollow-heart¬ 
ed friend is known by adversity.— Mkta- 

STASIO. 

FRIEND.—The Name of 

It is a name 

Virtue can only answer to : could’st thou 
Unite into one all goodness whatsoe’er 
Mortality can boast of, tliou shalt find 
The circle narrow-bounded to contain 
This swelling treasure ; every good admits 
Degrees, but this being so good, it cannot; 
For he’s no friend who is not superlative. 
Indulgent parent, brethren, kindred, tied 
Ily the natural flow of blood, alliances, 

And what you can imagine, is too light 
To weigh with name of friend: they 
execute 

At best but what a nature prompts them to: 
Are often less than friends when they 
remain 

Our kinsmen still: but friend is never lost. 

Shirley. 

FRIEND.—The Rarity of a 

A long life may be passed without finding 
a friend in whose understanding and virtue 
we can equally confide, and whose opinion 
we can value at once for its justice and 
sincerity.—D r. Johnson. 

FRIEND.—The Reproaches of a 

These should always be strictly just, and 
not too frequent.— Budgell. 

FRIEND.—The Value of a 

Poor is the friendless master of a world : 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 

Dr. E. Young 

FRIEND.-The Voice of a 

Many sounds were sweet, 

Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful 
friend: 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest 
storms.— R. Pollok. 

friends.—D epending on 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame: 

The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father’s care : 

*Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend,—G av. 


friends.—D istrustful of 

It is more shameful to be distrustful of 
our friends than to be deceived by them.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

FRIENDS.—Jealousy in our 

Our very best friends have a tincture of 
jealousy even in their friendship ; and when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe 
it to sinister and interested motives if they 
can.—C olton. 

FRIENDS.—The Loss of 

To lose an old friend, is to be cut off 
from a great part of the little pleasure that 
this life allows. But such is the condition 
of our nature, that, as we live on, w^e must 
see those whom we love drop successively, 
and find our circle of relation grow less and 
less, till we are almost unconnected with 
the world ; and then it must soon be our 
turn to drop into the grave. There is 
always this consolation—that we have one 
Protector who can never be lost but by our 
own fault, and every new experience of the 
uncertainty of all other comforts should 
determine us to fix our hearts where true 
joys are to be found. All union with the 
inhabitants of earth must in time be broken; 
and all the hopes that terminate here must 
on one part or other end in disappointment. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

FRIENDS.—Old 

Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes ; they were easiest 
for his feet.— Selden. 

FRIENDS.—The Quarrels of 

I have observed universally that the 
quarrels of friends, in the latter part of life, 
are never truly reconciled. Male sarta 
gratia nequtcijuam coit et recinditur, A 
wound in the friendship of young persons, 
as in the bark of young trees, may be so 
grown over as to leave no scar. The case 
is very different in regard to old persons 
and timber. The reason of this may be 
accountable from the decline of the social 
passions, and the prevalence of spleen, 
suspicion, and rancour, towards the latter 
part of life.— Shenstone. 

FRIENDS.— Truo to 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel;— 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain* 
ment, 

Of each new-hatch*d, unfledged comrade. 

Shakspeare. 
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FRIENDSHIP.—Cause of Discord in 

A something light as air,—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 

Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken : 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in friendship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one. 

The sweetnesses of love are gone. 

And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
I^ike broken clouds—or like the stream. 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods that part for ever. 

T. Moore. 

FRIENDSHIP—Common to all. 

Friendship is like rivers, and the strands 
of seas, and the air—common to all the 
world.—Bi*. Taylor. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Definitions of 

Friendship is a noble and virtuous attach¬ 
ment springing from a pure source,—a 
respect for worth or amiable qualities.— 
Dk. Webster. 

Friendship is the cement of two minds. 

As of one man the soul and body is; 

Of which one cannot sever but the other 
Suffers a needful separation.—C hatman. 

Friendship’s the wine of life.—D r. E. 
Young. 


Friendship is love without its flowers or 
veil.—A dn. Hare. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Divine. 

Divine friendship is the very acme of 
bliss; and there is no rank equal to that 
involved in this sublime prerogative. All 
human friendship is but a shadow of the 
divine. Abraham was called “the friend 
of God,” and “such honour Ixave all His 
saints.”—B p. Oxen den. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Examples of 

We have an example in the beautiful story 
of Damon and Pythias, where we see how 
it has filled the worst of men with admi¬ 
ration, disarming the hand and quenching 
the rage of t 3 rrants. The first, a Pythago¬ 
rean philosopher, was condemned to death 
by Dionysius; the execution of the sentence, 
however, being suspended in consequence 
of his obtaining leave to go home to settle 
his domestic affairs—a favour which the 
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tyrant granted on condition of his returning 
by a stated day to suffer the penalty of 
death. The promise was given, but not 
reckoned sufficient. He dies on the spot, 
unless he finds a hostage—a friend who will 
pledge himself to die in his room. At this 
juncture Pythias steps forward ; and, deli¬ 
vering himself up to the hands of the tyrant, 
becomes Damon s surety—to wait liisfriend’s 
return, or suffer in his stead. At length the 
day arrives, and the hour ; but no Damon. 
Pythias must be his substitute; and he is 
ready. Thanking the gods for the adverse 
winds tliat retarded the ship in which Damon 
sailed, he prep.ircs to die, a sacrifice on the 
altar of friemkship ; and had fallen, but 
that before the blow descends, Damon 
rushes panting on the scene. Now the 
strange and friendly strife begins. Each is 
eager to die for the other; and each, ap¬ 
pealing to Dionysius, claims the bloody 
swoid as his right and privilege. Tliough 
inured to scenes of cruelty, the tyrant can¬ 
not look unmoved on such a scene as this. 
7'ouclicd by this rare exhibition of affection, 
he is melted: nor only remits the ]ninish- 
ment, but entreats them to permit him here¬ 
after to share their friendship and enjoy 
their confidence.— Dr. Guthrie. 

There is another, and almost equally re¬ 
markable, example of friendsliip told of 
such as never heard of Him who is the 
friend of sinners. It is so remarkable in¬ 
deed that it ])rocured divine honours to 
Orestes and Pylades from the Scythians—a 
race so bloody, rude, and savage, that they 
are said to have fed on human flesh, and 
made dnnking-cups of their enemies’ skulls. 
Engaged in an arduous enterprise, Orestes 
and I’ylades, two sworn friends, landed on 
the shores of the Chersonesus to find them¬ 
selves in the dominions and power of a king 
whose practice was to seize on all strangers, 
and sacrifice them at the shrine of Diana. 
The travellers were ariested. They were 
earned before the tyrant ; and, doomed to 
death, were delivered over to Iphigenia, 
who, as priestess of Diana’s temple, had to 
immolate the victims. Her knife is buried 
in their bosoms, but that she learns before 
the blow is struck that they are Greeks-^ 
natives of her own native country. Anxious 
to open up a communication with the land 
of her birth, she offers to spare one of the 
two, on condition that the survivor will be¬ 
come her messenger, and carry a letter to 
her friends in Greece. But which shall live, 
and which shall die ? That is the question. 
The friendship which had endured for years, 
in travels, and courts, and battle-fields, is 
now put to a strain it nevpr bore before. 
And nobly it bears it! Neither will accept 
the office of messenger, leaving his fellow to 
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the stroke of death. Each implores the 
priestess to select him for the sacrifice ; and 
let the other go. While they contend for 
the pleasure and honour of dying, Iphigenia 
discovers in one of them her own brother I 
She embraces him ; and, sparing both, flees 
with them from that cruel shore. Both 
are saved ; and the story, borne on the wings 
of fame, flies abroad, fills the world with 
wonder, and, carried to distant regions, 
excited such admiration among the bar¬ 
barous Scythians, that they paid divine 
honours to Orestes and Pylades, and, deify¬ 
ing these heroes, erected temples to their 
worship. —Dr. Guthrie. 

FRIENDSHIP.—False 

False friendship may subsist between bad 
men, as between thieves and pirates. This 
IS a temporary attachment springing from 
interest, and may change in a moment to 
enmity and rancour.— Dr. Webster. 

FRIENDSHIP—Flawed. 

Friendship is a vase which, when it is 
flawed by heat, or violence, or accident, 
may as well be broken at once; it can 
never be tnisted after. The more graceful 
and ornamental it was, the more clearly do 
wo di.scern the hopelessness of restoring it 
to its foimer state. Coarse stones, if they 
are fractured, may be cemented again; 
precious stones—never.— Landor. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Heaven Perfects 

Heaven is the consummation of all divine 
friendship, and where all true friends do at 
length happily meet, never to part.—R. 
Fleming. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Indebtedness to 

riendship I mysterious cement of the soul! 
Sweet’ner of life ! and solder of society! 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserv’d of 
me 

Far, far beyond whatever I can pay ; 

Oft have I proved the labours of thy love. 
And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. Oh, when my friend 
and I 

In some thick wood have wander’d heed¬ 
less on. 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Up on the sloping cowslip-covered bank. 
Where the pure limpid stream has slid 
along 

In grateful errors through the underwood, 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill- 
tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love; the sooty black¬ 
bird 

Mellow’d his pipe, and soften’d every note; 
i he eglantine smell’d sweeter, and the rose 


Assumed a dye more deep; whilst every 
flower 

Vied with his fellow-plant in luxury 
Of dress I Oh then the longest summer’s 
day 

Seem’d too, too much in haste; still the 
full heart 

Had not imparted half:—’tis happiness 
l oo exquisite to last I—R. Blair. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Intercourse of 
The world would be more happy, if 
persons gave up more time to an inter¬ 
course of friendship. But money engrosses 
all our deference; and we scarce enjoy a 
social hour, because we think it unjustly 
stolen from the main business of life.— 
S HEN STONE. 

FRIENDSHIP.—Manly 
Friendship between men, when it de¬ 
serves the name, is the slow growth of 
mutual respect, is of a nature calm and 
simple, professes nothing and exacts nothing, 
IS, above all, careful to be considerate in its 
expectations, and to keep at a distinct dis¬ 
tance from the romantic, the visionary, and 
the impossible. The torrid zone, with its 
heats and its tempests, is left to the inex- 
penence of youth, or to the love that exists 
between the sexes ; the temperate, with its 
sunshine, its zephyrs, cheerful noon, and 
calm evening, is the proper and the only 
region of ma^y friendship.— Prof. Smyth. 

FRIENDSHIP-but a Name. 

Friendship is but a name. As to myself, 
I know well that I have not one true fnend. 
As long as I continue what I am, I may 
have as many pretended friends as I plea.se. 
—Napoleon I. 

And what is friendship but a name ?— 

A charm that lulls to sleep ?— 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep ? 

Goldsmith. 

FRIENDSHIP.—The Oneness of 

A generous friendship no cold medium 
knows, 

Bums with one love, with one resentment 
glows; 

One should our interests and our passions 

My friend must hate the man that injures 
me.—P ope. 

FRIENDSHIP—Valued. 

Sir Philip Sidney was a person univer¬ 
sally admired for his talents, knowledge, 
and polite attainments. He was a subjec 
of England, but was honoured with an effef 
2IS 
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of the crown of Poland. Queen Elizabeth 
used to call him “her Philip,” and the 
Prince of Orange—“his Master.” Lord 
Brooks was so proud of his friendship, that 
he would have it part of his epitaph — 
**ffere lies Sir PWp Sidney's friend;** 
and, as a testimony of respect for his 
memory, his death was lamented, in verse, 
by the Kings of France and Scotland, and 
by the two Universities of England.— 
Buck. 

FROST.—The Beautiful Effects of 

The effect is like enchantment. The 
scene which, at nightfall on the preceding 
evening, was bleak and cheerless, is all 
at once converted into fairy land. Every 
vegetable substance, from the blades of 
grass which lay drooping in the naked 
fields, to the polished leaves of the ever¬ 
green and gnarled branches of the lofty 
forest oak, is suddenly fringed or clothed 
with a garniture of purest down, whose 
beauty surpasses the poet’s dream, and is 
scarcely less substantial or less fleeting 1— 
Duncan. 

Soon as the silent shades of night with¬ 
drew, 

The ruddy mom disclosed at once to view 
The face of Nature in a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to my eyes ; 
For every shmb, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought 
in glass, 

In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns 
show, 

While through the ice the crimson berries 
glow ; 

The thick-sprung reeds, which watery 
marshes yield, 

Seem polished lances in a hostile field : 

The stag, in limpid currents, with surprise. 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise : 
The spreading oak, the beech, and tower¬ 
ing pine. 

Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine : 
The frighted birds the rattling branches 
shun. 

That wave and glitter in the distant sun, 
When, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

The brittle forest into atoms flies ; 

The cracking wood beneath the tempest 
bends. 

And in a spangled shower the prospect 
endsi-— E. Phillips. 

FROST.—The Divine Use of 

The frost is God’s plough, which He 
drives through every inch of ground in the 
world, opening each clod, and pulverizing 
the whole.— Dr. Fuller. 
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FRUGALITY.—The Basis of 

Frugality is founded on the principle lliat 
all riches have limits.— Burke, 

FR UOAHTY —Neceasaiy. 

Without frugality none can become rich, 
and with it few would become poor.—D r. 
Johnson. 

FRUGALITY—a Revenue. 

Men know not how great a revenue 
frugality is.—C icero. 

FUNERAL.—Our Own 

The only kind office performed for us by 
our fiicnds, of which we never complain, is 
our funeral; and the only thing which we are 
suie to want, happens to be the only thing 
\\ hieh we never purchase— our coffin !— 
Coltun. 

FUNERAL.—The Pomp of a 

W’^hyis the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d 
round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich 
crown’d ? 

The dead know it not, nor profit gain; 

It only serves to prove the living vain,— 
How short is life 1 how frail is human 
trust I 

Is all this pomp for laying dust to dust. 

Gay. 

FUTURE.—The Attractive Power of the 

Before Christianity shed its light upon 
the world, the philosopher, who had no other 
guide but reason, looked beyond the grave 
lor a resting-place from his labours, as well 
as for a solution of the mysteries which per¬ 
plexed him. Minds, too, of an inferior 
order, destined for immortality, and con¬ 
scious of their destination, instinctively 
pried into the future, cherishing visions of 
another life with all the fervour of domestic 
affection, and with all the curiosity which 
nature inspires. Interesting as has been 
the past history of our race—engrossing as 
must ever be the present—the future, more 
exciting still, mingles itself with every 
thought and sentiment, and casts its beams 
of hope, or its shadows of fear, over the 
stage both of active and contemplative life. 
In youth, we descry it in the distance. In 
the stripling and the man it appears and 
disappears like a variable star, snowing in 
painful succession its spots of light and 
shade. In age it looms gigantic to the eye, 
full of chastened hope and glorious antici¬ 
pation ; and at the hour of transition, when 
the outward eye is dim, it is the last pic* 
ture which is effaced from the retina of the 
mind. —Brewster. 
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FUTURE.—Blindness to the 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book 
of Fate, 

All but the page prescribed, their present 
state; 

From brutes what men, from men what 
spirits know; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The Iamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and 
play? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food. 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood: 

O blindness to the future ! kindly given, 
That eacli may fill the cncle mark’d by 
Heaven.— Pope. 

FUTURE.—The Glories of the 

Oh, how vast 

The glories of the future, once mismatched 
‘Gainst earth-life merely, and all its little¬ 
ness.—P. J. Bailpiy. 

FUTURE.—The Monarch of the 

The dynasty of the future is to have 
glorified man for its inhabitant; but it is to 
be the dynasty—“the kingdom”—not of 
lorified man made in the image of God, 
ut of God Himself in the form of man. 
Creation and the Creator meet at one 
point, and in one person. The long ascend¬ 
ing line from dead matter to man has been 
a progress God wards,—not an asymptotical 
progress, but destined from the beginning 
to fum.sh a point of union ; and, occupying 
that point as true God and true Man,—as 
Creator and created,—we recognize the 
adorable Monarch of all the future!—H. 
Miller. 

FUTURE.—The Pattern of the 

One might as well attempt to calculate 
mathematically the contingent forms of the 
tinkling bits of glass in a kaleidoscope as to 
look through the tube of the future and 
foretell its pattern.—H. \V. Beecher, 

FUTURE.—Revelations of the 
Time, as he courses onwards, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The undistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim past collect and shape them¬ 
selves, ‘ 

Upstaiting in their own completed image. 
To scare or to reward.—S. T. Coleridge. 

FUTURITY.—Care about 

All care about futurity proceeds upon a 
supposition, that we know at least in some 
degree what will be future. Of the future 
wc certainly know nothing; but we may 


form conjectures from the past ; and the 
power of forming conjectures includes, in 
my opinion, the duty of acting in confor¬ 
mity to that probal)ility which we discover. 
Providence gives the power of which reason 
teaches the use.— Dr. Johnson. 

FUTURITY.—Man’s Interest in 

Futurity is the greatness of man^ and that 
hereafter is the grand scene for the attain¬ 
ment of the fulness of his existence. 
When depressed and mortified by a con¬ 
scious littleness of being, yet feeling 
emotions and intimations which seem to 
signify that he should not be little, he may 
look to futurity and exclaim—“/ shall be 
great yonder r' When feeling how little 
belongs to him, how diminutive and poor 
Ins sphere of possession here, he may say 
—“The immense futurity is mine ! I may 
be content to be poor awhile in the pro¬ 
spect of that ! ” If here obscure, and even 
despised, he may reflect—“ Well, it is not 
here that I expect or want to verify my 
importance ! ” If forcibly admonished of 
the brevity of life, the thouglit may arise— 
“Well, the sooner mycntiance on a life 
that shall have no end.”— FOSIER. 


G. 

GAIETY.—The Benefit of 

Gaiety is the soul’s health, 

Sadness is its poison.—STANISLAUS. 

GAIETY—in Relation to Good-Humour. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance: the one 
overpowers weak spirits, and the other re¬ 
creates and revives them.—D r. Johnson, 

GAIN.—The Course to Succeed in 

He that would succeed in a project of 
gain must never attempt to gain too much, 
and on proper occasions must even know 
how to lose.—N arbal. 

GAIN.—Unlawful 

Such gain is a hoard of sorrows, a heap 
of miseries, a mass of corruption, a consum¬ 
ing rust and canker, a devouring fire, a 
condemning witness; and, if this be not 
enough, a treasure of wrath.— Clarkson, 

GALE.—The Effects of the 

The western gale sweeps o’er the plain ; 
Gently it waves the rivulet’s cascade ; 
Gently it parts the lock on beauty’s brow, 
And lifts the tresses from the snowy neck. 

Grahami, 
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GALVANISM.—The Discoveiy of 

Galvanism was first discovered at Bo¬ 
logna, 1791, by the lady of Louis Galvani, 
an Italian philosopher of great merit, and 
professor of anatomy—indeed, from whom 
the science received its name. IIis wife 
being possessed of a penetrating under¬ 
standing, and devotedly attached to her 
husband, took a very lively interest in the 
science which at that period so much occu¬ 
pied his attention. At tlie time the inci¬ 
dent we are about to narrate took place 
she was in a declining state of health, aiul 
taking soup made of frogs by way of re¬ 
storative. Some dead frogs happened to be 
lying on the table of Galvani’s laboratory, 
where also stood an electrical machine, 
when the point of a knife was unintentionally 
brought into contact with the nerves of one 
of the frog’s legs, which lay close to the 
conductor of the machine, and immediately 
the muscles of the limb were violently 
agitated. Madame Galvani having closely 
observed the phenomenon, instantly in¬ 
formed her husband of it; and this inci¬ 
dent led to the interesting discoveries which 
will transmit his name to the latest posterity. 
—Loaring. 

GAMBLING.—The Baneful Rage for 

No passion can lead to such extremities, 
nor involve a man 111 such a complicated 
tram of crimes and vices, and ruin whole 
families so completely, as the baneful rage 
for gambling. It produces and nourishes 
all imaginable disgraceful sensations ; it is 
the most fertile nursery of covetousness, 
envy, rage, malice, dissimulation, falsehood, 
and foolish reliance on blind fortune ; it fre¬ 
quently leads to fraud, quarrels, murder, 
forgery, meanness, and despair ; and robs 
us in the most unpardonable manner of the 
greatest and most irrecoverable treasure— 
time, —Knigge. 

GAMBLING.—The Results of 

In our large cities there is a sort of gam¬ 
bling which docs not look particularly re¬ 
pulsive ; for it is not carried on in “ hells,” 
and it pleads the sanction of titled names; 
and yet its results are hanging like a mill¬ 
stone round the neck of many a promising 
young man, and numbers of its victims 
must be sought in the Portland hulks or 
Dartmoor prison.—D r. J. Hamilton. 


GAMING—a Confession of Extravagance 

Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that 
the company engaged therein do, in general, 
exceed the bounds of their respective for¬ 
tunes, and therefore they cast lots to deter¬ 
mine upon whom the ruin shall at present 
fall, that the rest may be saved a little 
longer. — Blackstone. 

GAMING.—The Deccitfulness of 

Gaming is a vice the more dangerous as 
it is deceitful; and, contrary to every other 
species of luxury, flatters its votaries with 
the hopes of increasing their wealth ; so 
that avarice itself is so far from securing us 
against its temptations, that it often betrays 
the more thoughtless and giddy part of man¬ 
kind into them, promising riches without 
bounds, and those to be acquired by the 
most sudden, as well as easy, and indeed 
pleasant means.— Fielding. 

GAMING—Defined* 

A mode of transfeir ng propcity without 
producing any iiitermcdialc good.—I )il 
Johnson. 

GAMING.—The Relationship of 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the 
paient of prodigality.—C olton. 

GARB.—A Simple 

A simple garb is an ornament for those 
who have filled up their life with great 
deeds : I liken them to beauty in dis¬ 
habille, but more bewitching on that ac¬ 
count—L a Bruyere. 

GARDEN.—The Flower 

The spot adjoining the house was appro¬ 
priated to the cultivation of flowers. In a 
vanety of handsome compartments were 
assembled the choicest beauties of blooming 
Nature. Here the Hyacinth hung her 
silken bells, or the Lilies reared their silver 
pyramids. 1 here stood the neat Narcissus, 
loosely attired in a mantle of snowy lustre; 
while the splendid Ranunculus wore a full- 
trimmed suit of radiant scarlet. Pinks were 
rising to enamel the borders; Roses were 
opening to dress the walls ; surrounded on 
all sides with a profusion of beauteous 
forms, either latent in the stalk, or bursting 
the buds, or blown into full expansion.— 
Hekvey. 


GAMESTER.—The Double Ruin of the GARDEN.—The Kitchen 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to his In one place you might see the Marigold 
profession, is doubly ruined. He adds his flowering, or the Beans in blossom. In 

soul to every other loss, and, by the rxt of another, the Endive curled her leaves, or 

suicide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven. the Lettuce thickened her tufts. Cauli- 

—Colton. floweis shclteied their fiur complexion 
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under a gicen umbrella; while the Borage 
dishevelled her locks, and braided them 
with native jewels of a finer azure than the 
finest sapphires. On the sunny slopes, the 
Cucumber and Melon lay basking in the 
collected beams. On the raised beds, the 
Artichoke seemed to be erecting a standard, 
while the Asparagus shot into ranks of 
sj^cais. The level ground produced all 
manner of cooling Sallets and nourishing 
Esculents, which, like the brows of the 
Olympic conquerors, were bound with a 
fillet of unfading Parsley; or, like the 
pictures of the Mountain-Nymphs, were 
graced with a chaplet of fragrant Marjoram. 
—In short, nothing was wanting to furnish 
out the wholesome luxury of an Antedilu¬ 
vian banquet.— ^J. Hervey. 

GARDEN.—Pleasure Derived from a 
Nothing is better able to gratify the in¬ 
herent passion of novelty than a garden; 
for Nature is always renewing her vane¬ 
gated appearance. She is infinite in her 
productions, and the life of man may come 
to its close befoic he has seen half the 
pictures which she is able to display.—D k. 
Knox. 

GARDENING.—Delight Experienced in 
Toil and be strong. Some love the 
manly foils: 

The tennis some; and some the graceful 
dance; 

Others, more hardy, range the purple heath 
()r naked stubble, where from field to field 
The so inding coveys urge iheir labounng 
flight. 

Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 
The gun’s unerring thunder i and there are 
Whom still the meed of the green archer 
charms. 

But if through genuine tenderness of heart, 
Or secret want of relish for the game. 

You shun the glories of the chase, nor care 
To haunt the peopled stream, the garden 
yields 

A soft amusment, a humane delight: 

To raise the insipid nature of the ground. 

Or tame its savage genius to the grace 
Of careless sweet rusticity, that seems 
The amiable result of happy chance, 

Is to create, and give a godly joy. 

Which every year improves. Nor tliou 
disdain 

To check the lawless riot of the trees. 

To plant the grove, or turn the barren 
mould.— Dr. Armstrong. 

GATHERINGS.—Happy 

What a happy gathering is that when 
warm hearts meet together to celebrate the 
nuptials of two who have vowed to become 
one until death sunders them! And scarcely 


less happy is that gathering when long- 
severed friends meet again ; or the long-lost 
prodigal returns to his father’s house. The 
participators in such gatherings surely realize 
the same pleasure which the friends and 
sistere of Bethany felt when Lazarus, who 
had been dead, sat with them at their even¬ 
ing festival!—K Davies. 

GATHERINGS.—Painful 

There are some gatherings in this world 
which are largely alloyed with pain. Christ¬ 
mas or some birthday season comes round, 
inviting the members of a scattered family. 
The circle is again formed ; but, like that 
of men who have been standing under fire, 
and closing up their ranks, how is it con¬ 
tracted from former years ! There are well- 
remembered faces, and voices, and forms, 
that are missing here ; and the family group, 
which looks down from the picture, is larger 
than the living company met at table. Some 
are dead and gone—“Joseph is not, and 
Simeon is not; ” and a dark cloud hangs 
on a mother’s brow, for on the cheek of yet 
another her anxious eye, quick to see, dis¬ 
covers an ominous spot that threatens to 
“ take Benjamin away.”— Dr. Guthrie. 

GAZETTE —A 

A Venetian coin, worth about three far¬ 
things. The first newspaper published at 
Venice was sold for this sum, whence the 
name.—D r. Webster, 

GEMS—Unseen. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

T. Gray. 

GENEALOGY—of the Royal Family. 

Her present Majesty Queen Victoria is 
the niece of William IV.; who was the 
brother of George IV.; who was the son 
of George III.; who was the grandson of 
George 11 .; who was the son oi George I.; 
who was the cousin of Anne ; who was the 
sister-in-law of William III.; who was the 
son-in-law of James II.; who was the bro¬ 
ther of Charles II.; who was the son of 
Charles I.; who was the son of James I.; 
who was the cousin of Elizabeth ; who was 
the sister of Mary ; who was the sister of 
Edward VI.; who was the son of Henry 
VIII.; who was the son of Henry VII.; 
who was the cousin of Richard III.; who 
was the uncle of Edward V.; who was the 
son of Edward IV.; who was the cousin of 
Henry VI.; who was the son of Henry V.; 
who was the son of Henry IV.; who was 
the cousin of Richard II.; who was the 
219 
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grandson of Edward III.; who was the son 
of Edward II.; who was the son of Edward 

I. ; who was the son of Henry III.; who 
was the son of John ; who was the brother 
of Richard 1 .; who was the son of Henry 

II. ; who was the cousin of Stephen ; who 
was the nephew of Henry I.; who was the 
brother of William Rufus; who was the 
son of William the Conqueror. Victona 
Regina, atavis edita regibus; Te multd 
freceprosequimw\ diuque l(eta intersis po~ 
pulo Anglus, —W. Rkock. 

GENERAL.—The Bearing and Courage 
of a 

While confusion and horror arc ajiparent 
on every side, and mighty hosts arc chaig- 
ing for victory or for death, he remains 
awfully calm and thoughtful ; yet a won¬ 
drous inspiration Viums within his breast, 
and only waits the fit moment to leap 
forth into action in the dreadful strife.— 
Addison. 

GENERAL.—The Greatest 

He is the greatest general who puts his 
foes to rout with little loss to his own war- 
nors.—D r. Davies. 

GENEROSITY—the Accompaniment of 
Birth. 

Generosity is the accompaniment of high 
birth ; pity and gratitude are its attendants. 
—Corneille. 

GENEROSITY.—A Conqueror's 

It is related of Demetrius—sumamed the 
Conqueror of Cities —that having received a 
marked and undoubted provocation, he laid 
siege to the city of Athens. The inliabit- 
ants made a desperate resistance, but w'ere 
at last obliged to surrender, in consequence 
of great scarcity of provisions. Demetrius 
then ordered them, with the exception of 
the women and children, to be assembled 
together in one place, and to be surrounded 
with armed soldiers. Every one was in the 
greatest fear, conscious how much they had 
injured him, and expecting every moment 
to be put to death. It is not surprising 
that they were overwhelmed with joy and 
admiration, when they heard him, with a 
magnanimity honourable to human nature, 
thus address them ;—“I wish to convince 
you, O Athenians I how ungenerously you 
nave treated me ; for it was not to an 
enemy that your assistance was refused, but 
to a prince who loved you, who still loves 
you, and who wishes to revenge himself 
only by granting your pardon, and being 
still your friend. Return to your own 
homes ; while you have been here my 
soldiers have been filling your houses with 
provisions. *’—Arvine, 
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GENEROSITY.—Wisdom Needed in 

A friend to everybody is often a friend to 
nobody, or else in his simplicity he robs 
his family to help strangers, and becomes 
brother to a beggar. There is wisdom in 
generosity as in everythmg else.—bPUR- 
GEON. 

GENIUS.—The Alchemy of 

The alchemy of genius can convert the 
commonest paths of life, the most common¬ 
place and vulgar regions of society, into a 
perfect kingdom of romance.—D ufferin. 

GENIUS.—The Birth of 

Genius must be bom, and never can be 
taught.—D ryden. 

GENIUS.—In the Company of a 

A pel son wdio can be habitually in the 
comjuny of a communicative man of genius 
fui a considerable time u ilhout being gieatly 
modified, is either a veiygieat, or a con¬ 
temptibly little, being; he has either the 
vigorous firmness of the oak, or the heavy 
firmness of a stone.— Foster, 

GENIUS.—Dawnings of 

In those low paths which poverty .siiriounds, 
The rough rude ploughman, off his fallow- 
grounds 

(That necessary tool of wealth and pride), 
While moil’d and sweating, by some pas¬ 
ture’s side, 

Will often stoop, inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s face ; 

Oft will he witness, with admiring eyes, 
The biook’s sweet dimples o’er the pebbles 
rise; 

And often bent, as o’er some magic spell, 
He’ll pause and pick his shaped stone and 
sheU: 

Raptures the while his inward powers in¬ 
flame, 

And joys delight him which he cannot 
name : 

Ideas picture pleasing views to mind, 

For which his language can no utterance 
find; 

Increasing beauties, freshening on his sight, 
Unfold new charms, and witness more 
delight; 

So while the present please, the past decay, 
And in each other, losing, melt away ; 
Thus pausing wild on all he saunters by. 

He feels enraptured, though he knows not 
why; 

And hums and mutters o’er his joys in 
vain, 

And dwells on something which he can’t 
explain: 
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The bursts of thought with which his soul *s 
perplex’d, 

Are bred one moment, and are gone the 
next; 

Yet still the heart will kindling sparks re¬ 
tain, 

And thoughts will rise, and Fancy strive 
again. 

So have I mark’d the dying ember’s light, 
When on the hearth it fainted from my 
sight. 

With glimmering glow oft redden up again. 
And sparks crack bright’ning into life in 
vain ; 

Still lingenng out its kindling hope to rise, 
Till faint, and fainting, the last twinkle 
dies. 

Dim bums the soul, and throbs the flutter¬ 
ing heart, 

Its painful pleasing feelings to impart ; 

Till by successless sallies weaned quite, 

The memory fads, and Fancy takes her 
flight: 

The wick, confined within its socket, dies, 
Borne down and smothei’d in a thousand 
sighs!—C lape. 

GENIUS—Defined. 

Genius is nothing more than the effort of 
the idea to assume a definite form. The 
idea, however, has in itself neither body 
nor substance, but only shapes itself an 
embo<liment out of the scientific material* 
which environ it in time, of which industry 
is the sole purveyor.—FiCllTE. 

GENIUS.—The Eccentricity of 

Genius is rarely found w'ithout some 
mixture of eccentricity, a*^ thestieiigth of 
spiiit is proved by the bubbles on its 
surface.— Mrs. Balfour. 

GENIUS.—The Encouragements of 

'I'he proper encouragements of genius are 
subsistence and respect.—G oldsmith. 

G E NIU S—Everywhere. 

Genius is to be met with everywhere, in 
all classes of life ; and where it takes root it 
is likely to flourish ; but if it lies unculti¬ 
vated it is buried.—T rusllr. 

GENIUS.—The Highest Miracle of 

This is the highest miracle of genius— 
that things which are not should be as 
though they were,—that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal 
recollections of another.— Macaulay. 

GENIUS.—Knowledge advantageous to 

Far be it from me to undervalue the 
creative power of genius, or to treat shrewd 
common sen.se as wortliless without know¬ 


ledge. But nobody will tell me that the 
same genius would not take an incomparably 
higher flight, if supplied with all the mean* 
which knowledge can impart, or that com¬ 
mon sense does not become, in fact, only 
truly powerful when in possession of the 
matenals upon which judgment is to be 
exercised.—P rince Albert. 

GENIUS.— A Misconception regarding 
Men give me some credit for genius. 
When I have a subject in hand, I study it 
profoundly. Day and night it is before me. 

I explore it in all its bearings. My mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then the 
efforts w’hich I make the people are pleased 
to call the fruits of genius. It is the fruit 
of labour and thought.—A. Hamilton. 

GENIUS.—The Persecutions of 

Before the times of Galileo and Harvey, 
the world believed in the diurnal immova¬ 
bility of the earth, and the stagnation of 
the blood ; and for denying these, the one 
was jiersecuted and the other ndiciiled. The 
intelligence and viitue of Socrates were 
unibhcd wulh death. Anaxagoras, when 
e attempted to piopagate a just notion of 
the Supieme Being, was dragged to prison, 
Aristotle, after a long series of persecutions, 
swallowed poison. The great geometri¬ 
cians and chemists, as Gerbert, Roger 
Bacon, an<l others, were abhorred as magi¬ 
cians. Virgtlius, bishop of Saltzburg, 
having asserted that there existed antipodes, 
the Archbisliop of Mentz declared him an 
heretic, and consigned him to the flames ; 
and the Abbot Tntheniius, who was fond of 
imjiroving stenography, or the art of secret 
wnting, having jiublished some curious 
works on that subject, they were con- 
demnf’d, as woiks full of diabolical myi>te- 
nes. Galileo was condemned at Rome pub¬ 
licly to disavow his sentiments regarding 
the motion of the earth, the truth of which 
must have been abundantly manifest : he 
was imprisoned in the Inquisition, and 
visited by Milton, who tells us he was then 
poor and old. Cornelius Agrippa, a native 
of Cologne, and distinguished by turns as 
a soldier, philosopher, physician, chemist, 
lawyer, and writer, was believed to be a 
magician, and to be accompanied by a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a black dog, 
and was so violently persecuted that he was 
obliged to fly from place to place ; the 
people beheld him as an object of horror, 
and noi unfrequently, when he walked, he 
found the streets empty at his approach. 
This ingenious man died in an Hospital. 
When Urban Grandier, another victim 
of the age, was led to the stake, a large 
fly settl^ on his head : a monk, who 
had heard that Beelzebub signifies in 
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Hebrew the god of flies, reported that he 
saw this spint come to take possession of 
him. 

Even the learned themselves, who had 
not applied to natural philosophy, seem to 
have acted with the same feelings as tlie 
most ignorant; for when Albertus Magnus 
—an eminent philosopher of the thirteenth 
century—constructed an automaton, or 
curious piece of mechanism, which sent 
forth distinct vocal sounds, I'homas 
Aquinas (a celebrated theologian) ima¬ 
gined it to be the woik of the devil,‘and 
struck it with his staff, which, to the morti¬ 
fication of the great Albert, annihilated 
the labour of thirty years. Descartes was 
horribly persecuted in Holland when he 
first published his opinions. Voetius, a 
person of influence, accused him of athe¬ 
ism, and had even projected in his mind to 
have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in 
an extraordinary fire, which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven 
provinces. This persecution of science 
and genius lasted till the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century.—I. Disraeli. 

GENIUS.—The Popular Notion of 

According to the popular notion, the 
genius learns without study, 'and knows 
without learning. He is eloquent without 
preparation; exact without calculation; 
and profound without reflection. While 
ordinary men toil for knowledge by read¬ 
ing, by comparison, and by minute re¬ 
search, he is supposed to receive it as the 
mind receives dreams. His mind is like 
a vast cathedral, through whose coloured 
windows the sunlight sti earns, painting the 
aisles with the varied colours of brilliant 
pictures.—H. W. Beecher. 

GENIUS.—The Route of 

The route of genius is not less obstnicted 
with disappointment than that of ambition. 
—Voltaire. 

GENIUS—Unexerted. 

Genius unexerted is no more genius than 
a bushel of acorns is a forest of oaks.—H. 
W. Beecher. 

GENIUS AND LEARNING. 

If we wish to know the force of human 
genius, we should read Shakspeare. If 
we wish to see the insignificance of human 
learning, we may study his commentators. 
—Hazlitt. 

GENTEEL.—Talking and Thinking of being 

There cannot be a surCT proof of an 
innate meanness of disposition, than to 
be always talking and tninking of being 
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genteel. One must feel a strong tendency to 
that which one is always trying to avoid; 
whenever we pretend on all occasions a 
mighty contempt for anything, it is a pretty 
clear sign that we feel ourselves neaily on 
a level with it—H azlitt. 

GENTILITY—not to be Over-Valued. 

Stand not so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men’s dust and bones; and 
none of yours, 

Except you make or hold it—JONSON. 
GENTLEMAN.—The Characteristics of a 
A gentleman’s fiist characteristic is that 
fineness of stiuctuic in the body which 
lenders it capable of the most delicate sen¬ 
sation ; and of structure in the mind which 
renders it capable of the most delicate 
sympathies—one may say, simply—“fine¬ 
ness of nature.” This is, of course, com¬ 
patible with heroic bodily strength and 
mental firmness; in fact, heroic strength 
is not conceivable without such delicacy.— 
Ruskin. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Difficulty of Defin- 
ing a 

What a gentleman is, *tis hard with us 
to define. In other countries he is known 
by his privileges ; in Westminster Hall he 
is one that is reputed one ; in the court of 
honour, he that hath arms. The king can¬ 
not make a gentleman of blood ; nor God 
Almighty: but He can make a gentleman 
by creation. If you ask which is the better 
of these two, the gentleman by creation 
may be the better; for the one may be a 
debauched man, and the other a person of 
worth.— Selden. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Duty of a 

It is observed that education is generally 
the worse in proportion to the wealth and 
grandeur of the parents. Many are apt to 
think that to dance, fence, speak French, 
and to know how to behave among great 
persons, comprehend the whole duty of a 
gentleman ; which opinion is enough to 
destroy all the seeds of knowledge, honour, 
wisdom, and virtue among us.— Dean 
Swift. 

GENTLEMAN.—The First 

The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about Him was a 
sufferer— 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit: 

The first true Gentleman that ever breathed. 

Decker. 

GENTLEMAN.—A Perfect 

He that can enjoy the intimacy of tlie 
great, and on no occasior disgust them by 
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familiarity, or disgrace himself by servility, 
proves that he is as perfect a gentleman by 
nature as his companions are by rank.— 
Colton. 

GENTLEMAN.—The Term— 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual mean¬ 
ing is—“a man of pure race.— Ruskin. 

GENTLEMAN.—The True 

The true gentleman is one whose nature 
has been fashioned after the highest models. 
It is a grand old name—that of gentleman, 
and has been recognized as a rank and 
power in all stages of society. To possess 
this character is a dignity of itself, com¬ 
manding the instinctive homage of every 
generous mind, and those who will not 
bow to titular rank, will yet do homage to 
the gentleman. His qualities depend not 
upon fasluon or manners, but upon moral 
worth—not on personal possessions, but on 
personal qualities. The .Psalmist briefly 
desenbes him as one “that walketh up¬ 
rightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
spcakelh the truth in his Iieart.— Smiles. 

GENTLEMAN,—The Way to be a 

The only way to be a gentleman is to 
have the feelings of one ; to be gentle in its 
proper acceptation, to be elevated above 
others in sentiment rather than in situation, 
and to let the benevolence of the heart 
be manifested in the general courtesy 
and affability of the demeanour.— Horace 
Smith. 

GENTIEMANLINESS.—The Test of 

Gentleness is iT*decd the best test of 
gcutlemaiiliness.— Smiles. 

GENTLENESS—Defined. 

Gentleness is love in society. It is love 
holding intercourse with those around it. 
It is that cordiality of aspect and that soul 
of speech which assures us that kind and 
earnest hearts may still be met with here 
below. It is that quiet influence which, 
like the scented flame of an alabaster lamp, 
fills many a home with light, and warmth, 
and fragrance altogether. It is the carpet, 
soft and deep, which, whilst it diffuses a 
look of ample comfort, deadens many a 
creaking sound. It is the curtain which, 
from many a beloved form, wards off at 
once the summer’s glow and the winter’s 
wind. It is tlie pillow on which sickness 
lays Its head and forgets half its misery, and 
to which death comes in a balmier dream. 
It is considerateness. It is tenderness of 
feeling. It is warmth of affection. It is 
promptitude of sympathy. It is love in all 
Its depths, and all its delicacy. It is every¬ 


thing included in that matchless grace— 
THE GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. — Dr. J. 
Hamilton. 

GENTLENESS.—Fearless 

Fearless gentleness is the most beautiful 
of feminine attractions—bom of modesty 
and love.— Mrs. Balfour. 

GENTLENESS.—The Success of 

Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
entcrjirises than violence ; indeed violence 
generally frustrates its own purpose, while 
gentleness scarcely ever fails.—L ocke. 

GENTLEWOMAN.—The Description of a 
A woman of good family, or of good breed¬ 
ing.—L ord Bacon. 

Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low,—an excellent thing in 
woman.—S haksfeare. 

Her mind, as well 
As face, is yet a Paradise untainteil 
With blemishes, or the spreading weeds of 
vice. — Baron. 

GENUINE.—The Unchangeableness of the 

What glitters is only for the moment, 
the genuine remains unchanged fox aye.— 
Goethe. 

GEOLOGIST.—The 
Pie plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill; 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
Rocks disappear before his skill: 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And, proudly scorning Time’s control, 
Commences with an unborn age. 

Sfraguf. 

GEOLOGY.—The Disclosures of 

Seamy coal, 

limestone, or oolite, and other sections, 
Give us strange tidings of our old connec¬ 
tions ; 

Our arborescent ferns, of climate torrid. 
With unknown shapes of names and natures 
horrid ; 

Strange ichthyosaurus, or iguanodon, 

With many more I cannot verse upon, 

Lobt '?pcc\es and lost genera; some whose 
bias 

Is chalk, marl, sandstone, gravel, or blue 
Has; 

Birds, beasts, fish, insects, reptiles, fresh, 
marine, 

Perfect as yesterday among us seen. 

In rock or cave ; 'tis passing strange to me 
I low such incongnious mixture ere could 
be: 
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And yet no medley was it; each its station 
Once occupied m wise and meet location: 
God is a God of order, though to scan 
His works may pose the feeble powers of 
man.—^WlLKS. 

GEOLOGY—the Handmaid of Religion. 

It is gratifying to see a science, formerly 
classed, and not perhaps unjustly, amongst 
the most pernicious to faith, once more 
become her handmaid;—to see her now, 
after so many years of wandering from 
theory to theory, or rather from vision to 
vision, return once more to the home where 
she was bom, and to the altar at which she 
made her first simple offerings ; no longer, 
as she hrst went forth, a wilful, dreamy, 
empty-handed child, but with a matronly 
dignity, and a priest-like step, and a bosom 
full of well-earned gifts, to pile upon its 
sacred hearth. For it was religion which 
gave geology birth, and to the sanctuary 
she hath once more returned.— Cardinal 
WlSKMAN. 

GEOMETRY.—The Art of 

This art is rather fitted to give precision 
to discoveries already made tlian to con¬ 
duct us to new.— Goldsmith. 

GERMANS.—The Warlike Character of the 

The Germans fight as a nation. What¬ 
ever their birth or profession, all are trained 
soldiers. The nation ia the army; the 
army is the nation. Hence they cannot be 
moved save at the bidding of some giand 
principle, and the stirring of some si^ul- 
jienetrating and elevating sentiment, and 
yet they are as sensible as any na.ion tluat 
they abandon comfort, domestic ease, mo* 
iietary independence, everything which 
modern Englishmen love and live for, in 
order to identify the nation and the army, 
lint they are willing to pay the price. They 
count hardihood of body and trained courage 
of heart the noblest riches of a nation. 
Ibey leckon that nation.!,! independence 
and national greatness are a thousand times 
more precious than gold and silver, and 
that to die on the field of battle is better 
and happier than to rot and crumble away 
in sybaritic ease. They hold, loo, that 
the cause of liberty, and the free noble 
spirit engendered by the brotherhood of a 
nationality which affimis its oneness by 
noble acts, is blessed by God, and th.at He 
will give victory to the armies who go 
forth to battle in trust in His name. No 
wonder they fight and triumph.— Adn. 
Garbett. 

GETHSEMANE.—The Christian’s 
There will be no Christian but what will 
have a Gethsemane, but every praying 
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Christian will find there is no Gethsemane 
without its angel!— Binney. 

GHOST.—An Address to a 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us 1 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d? 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell ? 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable ? 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee ; I’ll call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : O answer me I 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; hut tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements; why the 
sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws. 
To cast thee up again. What may this 
mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete 
steel. 

Revisit’St thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we, fools of 
nature, 

So horiidly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls ? 

Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what slioukl 
we do?—S hakslearl. 

GHOST.—The Derivation of the Word— 

This word is suj>posed to be derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon an inmate, inhabit¬ 
ant, guest, and also spirit. In popular use 
it IS now restricted to the latter meaning ; 
but the jirimitive idea seems to be that of 
dismissing the soul or spirit as the guest of 
the body. —I’KOP. Busit. 

GHOST.—Fcar regarding a 

The fear of seeing a ghost, and of its 
being able to do some liodily injury to the 
beholder, is one of the most dreadful feel¬ 
ings the human mind can know; and yet 
it IS intensely natural. But wlio shall ac¬ 
count satisfactorily for its existence ?— E. 
Davies. 

GIFTS.—The Abuse of 

But surely, for his manners, 

I judge him a profane and dissolute wretch: 
Worse by possession of such great good 
gifts. 

Being the master of so loose a spirit. 

JONSON. 

GIFTS.—The Best 

The best thing to give to your enemy is 
forgiveness ; to an opponent—tolerance ; 
to a friend—your heart; to your child 
—a good example; to a father-defer¬ 
ence ; to your mother—conduct that will 
make her proud of you; to yourself— 
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rc'^pect; to all men—charity.—M rs. Bal¬ 
four. 

GIFTS.—Constrained 

Who gives constrained, but his own fear 
reviles; 

Not thanked, but scorned ; nor are they 
gifts, but spoils.—D enham. 

GIFTS.—The Crowm of all 

O Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou Jirt of all Thy gifts Thyself the 
crown ! 

Give what Thou const, without Thee we 
are poor, 

And with Thee rich, take what Thou 
wilt away.—C owper. 

GIFTS—of God. 

Riches, understanding, beauty, are fair 
gifts of God.— Luther. 

GIFTS.—Hearts without 

It is said of th- Lacedaemonians, who 
were a poor and homely people, that they 
offered lean sacrifices to their gods; and that 
the Athenians, who were a wise and wealthy 
people, offered fat and costly sacrifices; and 
yet in their wars the former had always 
mastery over the latter. Whereupon they 
went to tlie oracle to know the reason why 
those should speed worst who gave most. 
The oracle returned this answer to them:— 
“The Lacedjcmonians are a people who 
give their hearts to their gods, but the 
Athenians only give their gifts to their 
gods.” Thus hearts without gifts are better 
than gifts without hearts.— \V. Secker. 

GIFTS.—Small, yet Great 

Every gift which is given, even though 
it be small, is in reality great, if it be given 
with affection.— Pindar. 

QIPSIETS.—The Clothing of the 

The sportive wdnd blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny 
skin, 

The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

COWPKR- 

OirSIES.—The Descent of the 

Some, because of their complexion, sup¬ 
pose them to have descended from some 
migratory tribe of Indians; others, because 
of their name and practice, from the 
Egyptians, one of the first people who 
pretended to foretell events, as related in 
Sacred History, when Moses demanded of 
Pharaoh the release of the Hebrews.— 
Dr. Davies. 


GIPSIES.-The Fuel of the 

Hard-faring race! 

They pick their fuel out of every hedge. 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves 
unquench’d 

The spark of life.— Cowper. 

GIPSIES.—The Isolation of the 

Notwithstanding that they are scattered 
over Turkey, Russia, Hungary, Spain, 
England, and other countries, and have 
intercourse with nearly all nations, they 
are like the Jews, isolated and distinct from 
them in their manners, customs, and ap. 
pearance.— Dr. Webster. 

GIPSIES.—The Language of the 

Their language is peculiar to themselve.s, 
and seems to be a compound of the most 
ancient languages in the world. They 
generally style it—Romany; ” a word of 
Sanscrit origin, signifying—“the husband, 
or that which pertaineth unto them.” The 
Bible has been translated mto their lan¬ 
guage. —Bor row. 

GIPSY.—The Vocation of a 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening 
blazed 

The gipsy’s faggot — there we stood and 
gazed ; 

Gazed on her sunburnt face with silent 
awe, 

Her tattered mantle, and her hood of 
straw; 

Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o’er. 
The drowsy brood that on her back she 
bore, 

Imps, in the bam with mousing owlet 
bred, 

From rilled roost at nightly revel fed ; 
Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of 
blackest shade, 

When in the breeze the distant watch-dog 
bayed : 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew, 
And trac^ the line of life with searching 
view, 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with 
hopes and fears. 

To learn the colour of my future years ! 

S. Rogers. 

GLACIER.—A Description of a 

1 must explain to you what a glacier is. 
You see before you thirty or forty moun¬ 
tain peaks, and between tnese peaks what 
seem to you frozen rivers. The snow from 
time to time melting, and dripping down 
the sides of the mountain, and congealing 
in the elevated hollows between the peaks, 
forms a half-fluid mass—a river of ice— 
which is called a glacier. As it lies upon 
aas 
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the slanting surfaces, and is not entirely 
solid throughout, the whole mass is con¬ 
tinually pushing, with a gradual but imper¬ 
ceptible motion, down into the valleys 
below.—M rs. Stowe. 

GLACIERS.—God made the 

Ye ice-falls I ye that from the mountain’s 
brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice, 

And stopp’d at once amid their maddest 
plunge I 

Motionless torrents I silent cataracts 1 
■Who made you gVonous as the gates of 
heaven 

Beneath the keen, full moon ? Who bade 
the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with 
living flowers 

Of loveliest hue spread garlands at your 
feet ? 

God 1 let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo—God 1 
God 1 sing, ye meadow-streams, with glad¬ 
some voice 1 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds I 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of 
snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder— 
God I 

Ye living flowers that skirt th’ eternal frost 1 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s 
nest 1 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain- 
storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the 
clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the clement I 
Utter forth—God! and fill the hills with 
praise !—S. T. Coleridge. 

GLACIERS.—Magnificent Appearance of 

At a distance these glaciers, as I have 
said before, look like frozen rivers; when 
one approaches nearer, or where they press 
downward into the valley, they look like 
immense crystals and pillars of ice piled 
together in every conceivable form. The 
effect of this pile of ice, lying directly in 
the lap of green grass and flowers, is quite 
singular. Before we had entered the 
valley the 'sun had gone down; the sky 
behind the mountains was clear, and it 
seemed for a few moments as if darkness 
was rapidly coming on. But in a few 
moments commenced a scene of transfigu¬ 
ration, more glorious than anything I had 
witnessed yet. The cold, white, dismal 
fields of ice gradually changed into hues of 
the most beautiful rose colour. A bank of 
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white clouds, which rested above the 
mountains, kindled and glowed, as if some 
spirit of light had entered into them. You 
did not lose your idea of the dazzling, 
spiritual whiteness of the snow; yet you 
seemed to see it through a rosy veil. The 
sharp edges of the glaciers, and the hollows 
between the peaks, reflected wavering tints 
of lilac and purple. The effect was solemn 
and spiritual above everything I have ever 
seen. These words, which had often been 
in my mind through the day, and which 
occurred too more often than any others 
wliiJe I was travelling through the Alps, 
came into my mind with a pomp and mag- 
mficeivce of meaning nnitnown befote— 
“For by Plim were all things created that 
are in heaven and that are m earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by Him and for Him : 
and He is before all things, and by Him 
all things consist.”— Mrs. Stowe. 

GLADIATOR.—The Dying 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand; his manly 
brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually 
low ; 

And through his side the last drops ebb¬ 
ing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by 
one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and 
now 

The arena swims around him; he is 
gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed 
the wretch who won I 

He heard it, but he heeded not; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far 
away; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor 
prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube 
lay. 

There where his young barbarians were 
at play. 

There was his Dacian mother—^he their 
sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rushed with his blood; shall he 
expire 

And unavenged ? Arise I ye Goths, and glut 
your ire 1 —Byron. 

GLADNESS.—The Crushed Flowers of 

From the crushed flowers of gladness on 
the road of life a sweet perfume is wafted 
over to the present hour, as marching armies 
often send out from heaths the fragrance of 
trampled plants*— Richter. 
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QLADN ESS-^Bternal. 

Eternal is his gladness who rejoices in an 
eternal good.— St. Augustine. 

GLADNESS.—General 
Gladness in every face express’d. 

Their eyes before their tongues confess’d; 
Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher that they took : 
Friends to congratulate their friends made 
haste. 

And long-inveterate foes saluted as they 
pass^.—D ryden. 

GLASS. —The Discovery of 

The discovery of glass is involved in 
great doubt and uncerta\nty. The generally 
received account is that of the Roman 
wnter—Pliny, wha relates that some ship¬ 
wrecked Phoenician mariners having burnt 
the kali plant on a sea-shore while cooking 
their food, were surprised to observe a trans¬ 
parent substance remaining. This acci¬ 
dental circumstance became known to the 
people of Sidon, who carried out the hint 
they had in this way received, and hence 
the discovery of the art. Window-glass 
appears to have been made in England in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and in 
*557 ^ manufactured at 

Crutched Friars, in London. The first 
flint glass was made at Savoy House, in 
the Strand; and the first plate glass was 
made at Lambeth, in 1673, Venetian 
workmen, brought over by the Duke of 
Buckingham.— Loaring. 

GLOBE.-—The Dissolution of the 

These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air,—into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.— Shakspeare. 

GLOBE.—The Materials of the 

Probably, there is not an atom* of the 
solid materials of the globe which has not 
passed through the complex and wonderful 
laboratory of life.— Mantell. 

GLORY—like a Circle. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ccaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to 
naught —Shakspeare. 

GLORY.—Conquered without 

He knows that he is conquered without 

f lory who is conquered without danger.— 
>ENECA. 


GLORY.—The Delights of 

The delights of glory are so great, that 
to whatever it is attached, even to death, 
we love it.—P ascal. 

GLORY.—The End of 

One Caesar lives—a thousand are forgot ! 

D. E. Young. 

GLORY.—The Love of 

The love of glory can only create a hero, 
the contempt of it creates a wise man.— 
Talleyrand. 

GLORY.—The Road to 

The road to glory would cease to be 
arduous, if it were trite and trodden ; and 
great minds must be ready not only to take 
opportunities, but to make them. Alexander 
dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple 
on a forbidden day. She exclaimed—“ My 
son, thou art invincible! which was oracle 
enough foi him. On a second occasion he 
cut the Gordian knot which others had m 
vam attempted to untie. Those who start 
for human glory, like the mettled hounds 
of Actseon, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a path, but where there is 
none. They must be able to simulate and 
dissimulate, to leap and to creep; to con¬ 
quer the earth like Ca;sar, or to fall down 
and kiss it like Brutus ; to throw their 
sword like Brennus into the trembling scale; 
or, like Nelson, to snatch the laurels from 
the doubtful hand of victory, while she is 
hesitating where to bestow them. That 
obey that can strike only while the iron is 
ot, will be overcome by that perseverance 
which, like Cromwell's, can make the iron 
hot by striking ; and he that can only rule 
the storm must yield to him who can both 
raise and rule it.— Colton. 

GLOWWORM.—The 

Bright stranger ! welcome to my field, 

Here feed in safety, here thy radiance yield; 
To me, oh, nightly be thy splendour 
given ! 

Oh, could a wish of mine the skies cow- 
mand, 

How would I gem thy leaf with liberiJt 
hand. 

With every sweetest dew of heaven 1 

Say, dost thou kindly light tlie fairy train 
Amid the gambols on tlie stilly plain. 
Hanging thy lamp upon the moisten’d 
blade 7 

What lamp so fit, so pure as thine. 

Amid the gentle elfin band to shine. 

And chase the horrors of the midnight 
‘^hade ? 

a2| 
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Oh, may no feather’d foe disturb thy lx)wer, 
And with barbarian beak thy life devour I 

Oh, may no ruthless tyrant of the sky, 
O’erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy 
seat; 

Nor tempest tear thee from thy green 
retreat, 

And bid thee ’mid the humming myriads 
die 1 

Queen of the insect world ! what leaves 
delight ? 

Of such these willing hands a bower shall 
form, 

To guard thee from the rushing rains of 
night, 

And hide thee from the wild wing of the 
storm. 

Sweet child of stillness 1 ’mid the awful 
calm 

Of pausing nature thou art pleased to 
dv/cll, 

In happy silence to enjoy thy balm, 

And shed through life a lustre round thy 
cell. 

How different man, the imp of noise and 
strife, 

Who courts the storm that tears and 
darkens life, 

Blest when the passions wild the soul 
invade! 

How nobler far to bid these whirlwinds 
cease, 

To taste, like thee, the luxury of peace. 

And shine in solitude and shade 1 

Wolcott. 

GLUTTON.—The Defence of a 

A glutton will defend his food like a 
hero. -Napoleon I. 

GLUTTONS.—The All in All of 

The kitchen is their shrine, the cook 
their priest, the table their altar, and their 
belly their god.—B uck. 

GLUTTONY.—The Fatality of 

Gluttony kills more than the sword.— 
Buck. 

GOD. 

This is one of the names which we give 
to that eternal, infinite, and incomprehen¬ 
sible Being—the Creator of all things, who 
preserves and governs every thing by His 
almighty power and wisdom, and is the 
only Object of our worship.—C ruden. 

GOD.—The Absolute Need for a 

If there be not a God, we must invent 
one.—R obespierre. 
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GOD.—The Agency of 

He works every moment in every part 
of this vast whole ; moves every atom, ex¬ 
pands every leaf, finishes every blade of 
grass, erects every tree, conducts every par¬ 
ticle of vapour, every drop of rain, and 
every flake of snow; guides every ray of 
light, breathes in every wind, thunders in 
every storm, wings the lightning, pours the 
streams and rivers, empties the volcano, 
heaves the ocean, and shakes the globe. 
In the universe of minds, He formed, He 
preserves, He animates, and He directs, 
all the mysterious and wonderful powers of 
knowledge, virtue, and moral action, which 
fill up the infinite extent of His immense 
and eternal empire.—D r. Dwight. 

GOD.—The Anger of 

There is nothing in all the world that 
provokes God’s anger but sin ; for all other 
things are His own works, in the goodness 
of which He rested with singular compla¬ 
cency and delight.— Bp. Reynolds. 

GOD.—Bliss only in 

Return, my senses, range no more abroad. 
He only finds his bliss who seeks for God. 

Parnell. 

In Ills favour life is found ; 

All bliss beside—a shadow or a sound, 

COWPER. 

GOD—a Comfort for Age. 

He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age!—S hakspeare. 

GOD.—Communion with 

Communion with God is not to be at¬ 
tained by abstraction and asceticism, but 
by the development of divine sympathies. 
—F. W. Robertson. 

GOD.—The Decrees of 

They are not the result of deliberation, 
or the Almighty’s debating matters within 
Himself, reasoning in His own mind about 
the expediency of things, as creatures do; 
nor are they merely ideas of things future, 
but settled determinations founded on Hif 
sovereign will and pleasure.— Buck. 

GOD.—Dependence on 
I should on God alone so much depend, 
That I should need nor wealth nor othur 
friend.—W ither. 

GOD.—The Eternity of 

One of the deaf and dumb pupils in the 
institution of Paris, being desir^ to express 
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his idea of the eternity of the Deity, replied 
—“ It is duration, without beginning or end ; 
existence, without bound or dimension; 
present, without past or future. His eternity 
is youth without infancy or old age ; life, 
without birth or death; to-day, without 
yesterday or to-morrow.”— Arvine. 

GOD.—The Existence of 

Since the world could not make itself, 
because nothing can act before its existence; 
and since it plainly appears that it is not 
eternal, by its being made up of finite parts, 
which are in their nature mutable, limited, 
and corruptible ;—since it is as plain that it 
could not be the work of chance, as appears 
by the beauty, order, and usefulness of the 
constituent parts, and the admirable harmony 
of the whole :—by the law of nature, which 
is constantly, though unwittingly, observed 
by all the vegetative and brute creation :— 
by the exquisite art and contrivance that 
appears in the formation of a human body; 
—and what is of still greater regard, by tlie 
certainty we have that there are spiritual, 
immaterial substances, abstracted from, and 
superior to, matter; which could never l>e 
produced by chance, or a fortuitous con¬ 
course of atoms:—therefore I conclude that 
there is One Supreme Being, who is a puie 
Spirit, and comprehends within Himself all 
perfection of being ; which is the Cau.se of 
all causes ; the Creator, the Preserver, and 
Governor of all things—and this Being is 
God !—Mrs. Wesley. 

GOD.—Faith in 

Let us learn, as Luther did, who, looking 
out of his window one summer evening, 
saw, on a tree at liand, a little bird making 
his brief and easy dispositions for a night’s 
rest. “Look,” said he, “how that little 
fellow preaches faith to us all! He takes 
hold of his twig, tucks his head under his 
wing, and goes to sleep, leaving God to 
THINK FOR HIM.”—Power. 

GOD.—The Faithfulness of 

We ask Nature to say—whether her God, 
who is our God, is true to His Word? 
whether He ever says, and fails to do ? By 
the voices of the sun, the stars, the hills, the 
valleys, the streams, the cataracts, the rolling 
thunders, and the roaring sea, she returns a 
majestic answer. Spring comes with infant 
Nature waking m her arms ; Summer comes 
bedecked with a robe of flowers; Autumn 
comes with her swarthy brow, crowned with 
vines, and on her back the sheaves of com; 
Old Winter comes with his shivering limbs, 
and frozen locks, and hoary head;—^and 
these four witnesses—each laying one hand 
on the broad table of Nature, and lifting 
the other to heaven—swear by Him that 


liveth for ever and ever, that all which God 
hath said, God shall do.— Dr. Guthrie. 

GOD.—The Fatherhood of 

It was a touching answer of a Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained so calm 
in a fearful storm, when the sea seemed 
ready to devour the ship. He was not sure 
that he could swim ; but he said—“ Though 
I sink I shall but drop into the hollow of 
my Father’s hand ; for He holds all these 
waters there.”— Arnot. 

My life hangs by a single thread ; but 
that thread is m a Father^s hand.—^J. H. 
Evans. 

GOD.—The Fear of 

He that so fears, fears not: ht# shall not 
be afraid ; all petty fears are swallowed up 
in this great fear. And this great fear is 
as sweet and pleasing as little fears are 
anxious and vexing.— Abp. Leighton. 

GOD.—The Forgiveness of 

God rises immeasurably, not only above 
our forgu'cness, but above all our concep 
tions of His forgiveness.—^J. 11. Evans. 

GOD.—The Glory of 

How glonous, how transcendenlly glo¬ 
rious, must He needs be, who is the Being 
of all beings, the Perfection of all perfec¬ 
tions, the very Glory of all glories, the 
eternal God ! He is the glory of love and 
goodness, who is good, and doth good con¬ 
tinually unto me, though I be evil, and do 
evil continually against Him. He is the 
glory of wisdom and knowledge, unto whom 
all the secret thoughts, the inward motions 
and retirements of my soul, are exactly 
known and manifest. Never did a thought 
lurk so secretly in my heart but that His all- 
sceing eye could espy it out. Even at this 
time He knows what I am now thinking of, 
and what I am doing, as well as myself; 
and, indeed, well may He know what 1 
think, and si>eak, and do, when I can 
neither think, nor speak, nor do anything 
unless Himself be pleased to give me 
strength to do it. He is the glory of might 
and power, who did but speak the word, 
and there presently went out that com¬ 
manding power from Him by which this 
stately mbric of the world was formed and 
fashioned.— Bp. Beveridge. 

GOD.—Glory Given to 

That martial king—Edward III., out* 
went his fame, and was accounted to have 
done things more commendable than his 
victories ; Tor ha\ing vanquished the French 
king bv force of battle, he put off from 
himself the whole glory, and gave it de- 
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voutly to God, causing to be sung— 
nob 15 ^ Domingf non nobis^ Domine^ etc.— 
** Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, Lord, 
but unto Thy name be the glory given ! ” 
—Spencer. 

GOD.—The Goodness of 
Oh, He is good,—He is immensely good 
Who all things formed, and formed them 
all for man ;— 

Who marivcd the climates, varied every 
7 one. 

Dispensing all Ills blessings for the best. 

In order and in beauty 1 —Smart. 

GOD.—The Greatness of 

If philosophy is to be believed, our world 
is but an outlying corner of creation ; bear- 
ing, perhaps, as small a proportion to the 
great universe, as a single gram bears to all 
the sands of the sea-shore, or one small 
quivering leaf to the foliage of a boundless 
forest. Yet even within this earth’s narrow 
limits, how vast the work of Pi evidence ! 
How soon is the mind lost in contemplat¬ 
ing it 1 How great that Being whose hand 
paints every flower, and shapes every leaf; 
who forms every bud on every tree, and 
every infant in the darkness of the womb; 
who feeds each crawling worm with a 
jiarent’s care, and watches like a mother 
over the insect that sleeps away the night 
in the bosom of a flower ; who throws oj:>cn 
the golden gates of day, and diaws around 
a sleeping world the dusky curtains of the 
night; who measures out the drops of every 
shower, the whirling snowflakes, and the 
sands of man’s eventful life; who de¬ 
termines alike the fall of a sparrow and the 
fate of a kingdom; and so ovemiles the 
tide of human fortunes, that whatever befall 
him, come joy or sorrow, the believer says 
—“ It is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good.”— Dr. Guthrie. 

GOD.—The Holiness of 

God is not only holy, but holiness itself. 
The creatures, when they are holy, are holy 
according to His laws; tlie holiness of 
angels or men is the conformity to the law 
of their creation. But God’s" will is His 
rule, His essence is His law, and therefore 
all His actions are necessanly holy; and 
all created holiness is but a resemblance of 
God’s. He is the fountain, —the ever-flow¬ 
ing, the over-flowing fountain of holiness. 
—Man'J on. 

GOD.—The Immutatility of 

Immutability is a gloiy belonging to all 
the attributes of God. It is not a single 
lerfection of the divine nature, nor is it 
united to particular objects thus and thus 
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disposed. In our notion and conception 
of the divine perfections, they are all 
diflerent; the wisdom of God is not His 
power, nor His power His holiness; but 
immutability is the centre wherein they all 
unite. None of His perfections will appear 
so glorious without His beam—the sun of 
immutability, which renders them highly 
excellent, without the least shadow of im¬ 
perfection. — ClI ARN OCK. 

GOD—Invisible. 

A poor dumb boy, in whom 1 was in¬ 
terested, and whom I had been seeking to 
impress with the fact of the being of a 
God, told me that he had been looking 
everywhere for God, but could not find 
Him ; “ there was God— NO.” I seized a 
pair of bellows, and blew a puff at his 
hand, which was red with cold on a 
winter’s day. He showed signs of dis¬ 
pleasure ; told me it made his hands cold, 
while 1, looking at the pipe of the bellows, 
told him I could see nothing; “there was 
wind—no!” He opened his eyes very 
wide, stared at me, and panted ; a deep 
crimson suffused his whole face, and a soul 
—a real soul—shone in his strangely al¬ 
tered countenance, while he triumphantly 
repeated — “ God like wind I God like 
wind I C. Elizabeth. 

GOD.—The Justice of 

As He is too merciful to condemn the 
innocent, so is He loo just to acquit the 
guilty.—W. Secklr. 

Thou, rather than Thy justice should be 
stained. 

Didst stain the cross.— Dr. E. Young. 
GOD.—The Kin(li..«;SB of 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
—Sterne. 

GOD.—The Kindnesses of 

So many are God’s kindnesses to us, that 
as drops of water, they run together; and 
it is not until we are borne up by the mul¬ 
titude of them, as by streams in deep chan¬ 
nels, that we recognize them as coming 
from Him. We have walked amid His 
mercies as in a forest where we are tangled 
among ten thousand growths, and touched 
on every hand by leaves and buds which 
we notice not. We cannot recall all the 
things He has done for us. Tliey are so 
many that they must needs crowd upon 
each other, until they go down behind tlie 
horizon of memory, like full hemispheres of 
stars that move in multitudes and sink, not 
separate and distingui.shable, but multitu¬ 
dinous, each casting light into the other, 
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and so clouding each other by common 
brightness.—H. W. Beecher. 

GOD.—The Knowledge of 

What must be the knowledge of Him, 
from whom all created minds have derived 
both their power of knowing, and the in¬ 
numerable objects of their knowledge ! 
What must be the wisdom of Him, from 
whom all beings derive their wisdom ; from 
whom the emmet, the bee, and the stork, 
receive the skill to provide, without an 
error, their food, habitation, and safety; 
and the prophet and the seraph imbibe 
their exalted views of the innumerable, 
vast, and sublime wonders of creation, and 
of creating glory and greatness !— Dr. 
Dwight. 

GOD.—The Long-Suffering of 

Mercy is the spring of God’s long-suffer¬ 
ing ; forgiveness is the activity of tins mercy; 
and long-suffering is its quiet flow.—^J. H. 
Evans. 

GOD—is Love. 

It is God’s true name. Why not indeed 
change the name of our Deity ? Why not 
teach children to say, when asked—Who 
made you ?—Love, the Father. Who re¬ 
deems you ?—Love, the Son. Who sancti¬ 
fies you?—Love, the Holy Ghost. Why 
is this dear name not sown in our gardens 
in living green, hung on the walls of nurse¬ 
ries and on the portals of churches ? Surely 
on some day of balm did this golden word 
pass ac. OSS the mind of the Apostle, when, 
yierhaps, pondering on the character of 
Jesus, and feeling his own heart burning 
within him, he spread out the spark m his 
bosom, till it became a flame, encompassing 
the universe, and the great generalization 
leaped from his lips— “God is Love.” 
Complete as an epic, and immortal as com- 

} )lete, stands this poem-sentence, insulated 
n its own mild glory, and the cross of Jesus 
is below.—G. Gilfillan. 

OOD.—Love to 

The measure of our love to God must be 
to love Him without measure. The creature 
may have the milk of our love, but God 
must have the cream. Love to God must 
be above all other things, as the oil swims 
above the water.—T. Watson. 

OOD.—The Mercy of 

His mercy is His glory, and His glory 
is the light of heaven. His mercy is the 
life of creation, and it fills all the earth; 
and His mercy is as a sea too, and it fills all 
the abysses of the deep: it hath given us 
promises of supply of whatsoever we need, 


and relieves us in all our fears, and in all 
the evils that we suffer.—B p. Taylor. 

But joy! amid this universal change, 

One thing ne’er changes: ’midst the ebb 
and surge 

Of Time’s wild rocking billows, like a light 
It bums, and lamps a dying universe 
As with the radiance of immortal day. 

And whispers to my spirit, as I go 
Down into the dull charnel, of the joy 
And endless rapture of the bliss to be : 

It is the loving mercy of my God,— 

O glorious pledge, sealed with the Saviour’s 
blood! 

With His dear promise to assure my soul, 

I will take heart upon my pilgrim way, 
Inscribing on the battle-flag of life, 

As the heraldic motto of my trust— 

“ Thy mercy is for ever and for ever, 

O God ! on all that fear Thy Name.” 

Matson. 

GOD.—The Name— 

Nothing is easier than to say the word— 
universe^ and yet it would take us millions 
of millions of years to bestow one hasty 
glance upon the surface of that small por¬ 
tion of it which lies within the range of our 
glasses. But what are all suns, comets, 
earths, moons, atmospheres, seas, rivers, 
mountains, valleys, plains, woods, cattle, 
wild beasts, fish, fowl, grasses, plants, 
shmbs, minerals, and metals, compared 
with the meaning of the one name—God! 

—PULSFORD. 

GOD.—The Omnipresence of 

A heathen philosopher once asked a 
Christian—“Where is God?” The Chris¬ 
tian answered—“Let me first ask you— 
Where is He not? Arrowsmith. 

Creation, in all its length and breadth, in 
all its depth and height, is the manifestation 
of His Spirit, and without Him the world 
were darlc and dead. The universe is to us 
ns the burning bush which the Hebrew 
leader saw: God is ever present in it; for 
it bums with His glory, and the ground on 
which we stand is always holy.— Francis. 

GOD.—The Omniscience of 

God is omniscient as well as omnipotent; 
and omniscience may see reason to with¬ 
hold what omnipotence could bestow.—R. 
Cecil, 

GOD.—The Power of 

The power which gave existence, is power 
which can know no limits. But to ^1 beings, 
in heaven, and earth, and hell. He gave 
existence, and is therefore seen to possess 
powers which transcend evoy bound. The 
* 3 * 
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power which upholds, moves, and rules 
the universe, is also clearly illimitable. 
The power which is necessaiy to move a 
single world transcends all finite under¬ 
standing. No definite number of finite 
beings possess sufficient power to move a 
single world a hair’s breadth; yet God 
moves the great world which we inhabit 
sixty-eight thousand miles in an hour ; two 
hundred and sixty times faster than the 
swiftest motion of a cannon ball. Nor does 
he move this world only, but the whole 
system, of which it is a ])art; and all the 
worlds which replenish the immense stellary 
system, formed of suns innumerable, and 
of the planets which surround them. All 
these He has also moved from the beginning 
to the present moment; and yet “He 
fainteth not, neither is weary!” —Dr. 
Dwight. 

GOD.—Resemblance to 

To escape from evil, we must be made as 
far as possible like God; and this resem¬ 
blance consists in becoming just, and holy, 
and wise.— Plato. 

GOD.—Resignation to 

A certain Stoic, speaking of God, said— 
“What God wills, I will ; what God mils, 
I will not; if He will that I live, I will 
live; if it be His pleasure that I die, I will 
die.”— Venning. 

GOD.—No Room for 

It is said Of Iladrian VI., that, having 
built a stately college at Louvain, he set this 
inscription on the front in golden letters :— 
Trajectum plantavity Lovanium rigaint, sed 
Ccesardeditincrementum —“ Utrecht planted 
me, Louvain watered me, but Caesar gave 
the increase.” A passenger, reproving his 
folly, underwrote :— Ilk Deus nihil fad — 
“ Here was no room for God to do any¬ 
thing.”— Pareus. 

GOD.—The Service of 

There is no work on earth easier than the 
true service of God. —Luther. 

GOD.—The Sons of 

When the Danish missionaries, labouring 
at Malabar, were engaged, with some of the 
converted natives at their side, in translating 
these words—the sons of God ”—into their 
language, one of them exclaimed—“It is 
too much ! let us rather translate it—They 
shall be permitted to kiss His feet I ”— 
Bullock. 

GOD. —The Sovereignty of 
The sovereignty of God was the joy^ of 
the Redeemer’s soul, and is the consolation 
of the Redeemer’s people.— -J. H, Evans. 
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GOD.—The Spirituality of 

There is no difference as to what may be 
termed the popular characters of spirit— 
between the spirit of man and God, con¬ 
sidered as a Spirit; for God made man in 
His own image. But there is one great 
and radical difference : human and angeliC 
spirits are finite; God, whom we worship, 
is infinite.—R. Watson. 

GOD.—Submission to 

This implies that we justify Him in every¬ 
thing that He does—that we approve all 
that He does—that we cleave to Ilim m the 
midst of all.— Dr. Beaumont. 

GOD.—No Substitute for 

No creature can be a satisfactory and 
permanent substitute for God ; but God can 
be more than a satisfactory and permanent 
subsiiiute for every creature.— Dr. Davies. 

GOD.—Symbols of 

Tlie heavens are a point from the pen of 
His perfection ; 

Tlie world is a rosebud from the bower of 
His beauty; 

The sun is a spark from the light of His 
wisdom; 

And the sky a bubble on the sea of His 
power.—S ir W, Jones. 

GOD.—Trust in 

I have seen two miiaclcs lately. I looked 
up, and saw the clouds above me in the 
noontide ; and they looked like the sea 
that was lianging over me, and I could see 
no cord on which they were suspended, and 
yet they never fell. And then when the 
noontide had gone, and the midnight came, 

I looked again, and there was the dome of 
heaven, and it was spangled with .stars, and 
I could see no pillars that held up the skies, 
and yet they never fell. Now He that holds 
the stars up, and moves the clouds m their 
course, can do all things, and I trust Him 
in the sight of these miracles.— Luther. 

GOD.—The Ways of 

A cockle fish might as well attempt to 
bring the ocean into its little shell, as man 
attempt to understanrl the ways of God.— 
Bp. Beveridge. 

GOD.—The Will of 

The will of God is always good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, howsoever it seem 
to us.—H enry Smith. 

GOD.^The Wrath of 
The wrath of man is the rage of man ; 
but the wrath of God b the reason cf God# 
—Bp. Reynolds. 
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GOD. —Yearning f6r 

Oh for a message from above 
To bear my spirits up ! 

Some pledge of my Creator’s love 
To calm my terrors, and support my hope! 

Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 

Be thou my God, and the whole world is 
mine: 

While Thou art Sovereign I’m secure ; 

I shall be rich till Thou art poor ; 

For all I fear, and all I wish,—heaven, 
earth, 

And hell, are Thine.—D r. Watts. 

GODLINESS.—No Excess in 

Every created thing has its bounds ; but 
grace has none. In true godliness there is 
no excess. Those wells which are of God’s 
digging can never be too full of water. He 
delights to see the trees of righteousness 
laden with the fruits of righteousness.— 
W. Secker. 

GODLINESS—in Relation to Accom¬ 
plishments. 

It is godliness alone which, as the 
diamond to the ring, addeth real value to 
all natural and acquired accomplishments. 
—SWINNOCK. 

GOLD.—The Beautifying Pow'er of 

Gold gives an appearance of beauty even 
to ugliness.—B oileau. 

GOLD.—The Fashion and Fate of 

Gold 1 gold 1 gold ! gold ! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammer’d and roll’d ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, barter’d, bought, and sold, 
Stolen, liorrow’d, squander’d, doled ; 
Spurn’d by the young, but hugg’d by the 
old, 

To tlie very verge of the church-yard 
mould; 

Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold 1 gold ! gold ! gold I 

Good or bad, a thousand-fold I—Hood. 

GOLD.—Lust of 

O cursed lust of gold I when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds. 

First starved in this, then daimi’d in that to 
come.—R. Blair. 

GOLD.—The Nature of 

It is a glittering, yellow-coloured kind of 
earth, the same as that of which man him¬ 
self is formed. It is penshable, and subject 
to vanity, lifeless, and intrinsically of no 
pccvliaT virtue.—S criver. 


GOLD.—The Power of 

Stronger than thunder’s winged force 
All-powerful gold can speed its course ; 
Through wat^ful guards its passage make, 
And loves through solid walls to break. 

Francis. 

GOLD.—The Thirst for 

The thirst for gold 

Hath made men demons.— Burleigh. 

GOLD—a Touchstone. 

Men have a touchstone whereby to tr/ 
gold, but gold is the touchstone whereby to 
try men.— Dr. Fuller. 

GOLD AND IRON.—The Omnipotency of 

There are two metals, one of which is 
omnipotent in the cabinet, and the other in 
the camp,—gold and iron. He that know? 
how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know 
something more to keep it,— Colton. 

GOLDFINCH.—The Little 

I love to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsel’s feather’d seed, and twit 
and twit, 

And soon in bower of apple blossom 
perch’d, 

Tnin his gay suit, and pay us with a song ; 
I would not hold him prisoner for the 
world I—Hurdis. 

GOOD.—The Acquisition of 

The laborious acquisition of any good 
we have long enjoyed is apt to be forgotten, 
—S. Smith. 

GOOD.—The Death of the 

The good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust 

Bum to the socket— -W. Wordsworth. 
GOOD—Defined. 

That sort of happiness which all men 
desire, as being pleasant and agreeable to 
them.— Cru DEN, 

GOOD—doth Good. 

Ariston said—that neither a bath nor an 
oration doth any good, unless it purify, the 
one the skin, tJie other the heart That is 
good which doth good ,— Venning. 

GOOD.—The Growth of the 

How indestructibly the good grows, and 
propagates itself, even among the weedy 
entanglements of evil I—Carlyle. 
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GOOD.—An Impulse to do 

Never did any soul do good but it came 
readier to do the same again, with more 
enjoyment. Never was love, or gratitude, 
or bounty practised but with increasing joy, 
which made the practiser still more in love 
with the fair act.— Shaftesbury. 

GOOD.—The Life of that which is 

No good lives so long as that which is 
thankfully improved.—W. Secker. 

GOOD.—The Luxury of Doing 

Hard was their lodgings homely was their 
food, 

For all tlieir luxury was doing good. 

Garth. 

GOOD.—Made 

I pray you note this—we must first be 
made good before we can do good; we 
must first be made just before our words 
can please God.—Bp. Latimer. 

GOOD.—The Natural Love of 

Trust to the natural love of good where 
theie is no temptation to be bad—it operates 
nowhere more forcibly than in education.— 
S. Smith. 

GOOD.—The Present Reward of 

God rewards good done in this world 
even here also.—P rof. Lessing. 

GOOD—cannot Rise from Evil. 

Keep virtue’s simple path before your eyes, 
Nor think from evil good can ever rise. 

J. Thomson. 

GOOD-BREEDING—Defined. 

The inferior art of life and behaviour.— 
Steele. 

GOOD-BREEDING.—The Necessity of 

So necessary is good-breeding, that no 
one can march smoothly and happily along 
the path of life without it.—A ddison. 

GOOD-BREEDING.—The Security of 
A man’s own good-breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill manners. 
—Chesterfield. 

GOOD-HUMOUR—Defined. 

GkK>d-humour may be defined a habit of 
being pleased; a constant and perennial 
softness of manner, easiness of approach, 
and serenity of disposition, like that which 
every man perceives in himself when the 
first transports of new felicity have sub¬ 
sided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft im- 
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pulses. Good-humour is a state between 
gaiety and unconcern; the act or emanation 
of a mind at leisure to regard the gratifica¬ 
tion of another.— Dr. Johnson. 

GOOD-HUMOUR.—Gentle 
’Tis gentle good-humour that makes life so 
sweet, 

And picks up the flowerets that garnish our 
feet.— Blamire. 

GOOD-NATURE—Defined. 

Good-nature is that benevolent and 
amiable temper of mind which disposes 
us to feel the misfortunes and enjoy the 
happiness of others; and, consequently, 
pushes us on to promote the latter, and 
prevent the former; and that without any 
abstract contemplation on the beauty of 
virtue, and without the allurements or 
terrors of religion.— Fielding. 

GOOD-NATURED.—Reasons for being 
Some arc good-natured because they are 
benevolent, and always feel in a sunny 
mood; some, because they have such 
vigour and robust health that care flies 
off from them, and they really cannot feel 
nettled and worried; some, because a sense 
of character keeps them from all things 
unbecoming manliness; and some, from 
an overflow of what may be called in part 
animal spirits, and in part, also, hopeful, 
cheerful dispositions.—H. W. Beecher. 

GOODNESS.—A Dram of 

I will esteem a dram of goodness worth 
a whole world of greatness.—B p. Hall. 

GOODNESS.—The Greatness of 
True goodness is not without that germ 
of greatness that can bear with patience the 
mistakes of the ignorant, and tiie censures 
of the malignant.—C olton. 

GOODNESS—is Immortal. 

“ The evil men do lives after them; ” but 
we do not believe that “the good is oft 
interred with their bones.” No, it is as 
immortal as the Divine Being in whom it 
originates. The good must ever live, and 
“walk up and down the earth,” like a 
living spirit guided by the living God, to 
convey blessings to the children of men. 
It lives in humanity, in some form or other, 
like the subtle substance of material things, 
which though ever changing never perishes, 
but adds to the stability, the beauty, and 
the grandeur of the universe.— Maclrod. 

GOODNESS—in the Little Finger. 

He has more goodness in his little finger 
than you have in your whole body,— Dean 
Swift. 
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COODNESS.—The Rarity of 

Nothing is more rarely to be found than 
real goodness.— La Rochefoucauld. 

GOODNESS.—True 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in 
this—that it shines most when no eyes, ex¬ 
cept those of Heaven, are upon it.— Adn. 
Hark. 

GOOD-NIGHT.—A Fair 

^'o all, to each, a fair good-night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumliers light 

Sir W. Scott. 

GOSPEL.—The 

The Gospel 1% the old English word— God- 
spelt that is—good speech, good news, good 
hearing, good tidings.— Cradock. 

GOSPEL.—The Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the Gospel is like the dew 
and the small rain that distilleth upon the 
tender grass, herewith it doth flourish and 
is kept green. Christians are like the several 
flowers in a garden, that have each of 
them the dew of heaven, winch, being 
shaken with the wind, they let fall at each 
other’s roots, whereby they are jointly 
nourished, and become nounshers of cacn 
other,— Bun VAN, 

GOSPEL.—The Effect of the 

The Moravian missionaries, who carried 
the Gospel to the Greenlanders, thought it 
best to jirepare the minds of the savages to 
receive it, by declaring to them at first only 
the general truths of religion ;—the ex¬ 
istence of God, the obedience due to His 
laws, and a future retribution. Thus passed 
away several years, during which they saw 
no fruit of their labours. At last they ven¬ 
tured one day to speak to them of the 
Saviour, and read to them the history of 
His passion. They had no sooner done 
so, than one of the hearers, named Ka- 
jarnak, approached the table where the 
missionary was sitting, and said to him in 
an earnest and affecting tone—“What is 
that you tell us ? Repeat that once more. 
I too wish to be saved ! ” And Kajamak 
believed, lived like a Christian, and died in 
peace, the first-fruits of an abundant har¬ 
vest.—M onod* 

GOSPEL.—Faith in the 

Paganism was never accepted as truth 
by the wise men of Greece, neither by 
Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato, Ana^oras, 
nor Pericles. But, on the other side, the 
loftiest intellects, since the advent of Christi¬ 
anity have had faith, a living faith, a practical 


faith, in the mysteries and doctrines of the 
Gospel.— Napoleon I. 

GOSPEL.—The Importance of the 

The Gospel is not only wonderful but 
all-important. It is the Gospel of our sal¬ 
vation. It is the bread, the water of life. 
For dying souls it is the only remedy. It 
has done more already for the public welfare 
of nations than all the civil institutions of 
men ; and by this alone will the wilderness 
and solitary place be made glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose.— 
Jay. 

GOSPEL.—The Nature of the 

The Gospel is the fulfilment of all hopes, 
the perfection of all philosophy, the inter¬ 
pretation of all revelations, the key to all 
the seeming contradictions of the physical 
and moral world.— Prof. Max Muller. 

GOSPEL.—Peace Derived from the 

All human learning is of no avail. Reason 
must be put out of the question. I reasoned, 
and debated, and investigated ; but I found 
no peace till I came to the Gospel as a 
little child, till I received it as a little babe. 
Then such a light was shed abroad in my 
heart, that I saw the whole scheme at once, 
and I found pleasure the most indescribable. 
—Dr. Gordon. 

GOSPEL.—The Promises of the 

The promises of the Gospel are the sub- 
sersneni objects of faith. The promise is 
as the dish wherein Christ, the bread of 
life, the manna from heaven, is set before 
faith, and presented to it. Both are served 
up together; but faith feeds not on the 
dish, but on the manna and bread of life 
in It.— Clarkson, 

GOSPEL.—The Way to Listen to the 

Some people arc very squeamish about 
the manner of a clergyman in preaching. 
Now suppose you were hearing a will read, 
expecting to receive a legacy, would you 
employ the time in criticising the lat^7er’s 
manner while reading it ? No ; you would 
give all your interest to ascertain if anything 
were left to yourself, and how much. Let 
that, then, be the way in which you listen 
to the Gospel- R. Hill. 

GOSSIP.—A 

A long-tongued babbling gossip. 

Shakspsare. 

GOSSIP.— Tired of a 
A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing 
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that we are indebted to the honour of his 
visit solely to his being tired of himself. 
He sits at home until he has accumulated 
an insupportable load of ennuis and then 
he sallies forth to distribute it amongst his 
acquaintance. —Colton. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Best 
In a state there ought to be something 
super-eminent and royal ; another portion 
of power ought to be assigned to the nobles, 
and some ought to be reserved for tlie lower 
classes. —Ciclro. 

GOVERNMENT—Defined. 

Government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide for human wants.— 
Burke. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Function of a 

The proper function of a government is 
—to make it easy for people to do good, 
and difficult for diem to do evil— Glad¬ 
stone. 

GOVERNMENT.—Opinions on 

With regard to the Greek sages, Solon 
was of opinion that the best government 
was that in which the collective body of 
citizens takes a part, when an injury is 
ofTered to the individual. Bion thought 
that was preferable in which good laws 
wcie despotic; Thales, that in which 
equality of property prevailed ; Cleobuliis, 
that in which fear of disgrace is stronger 
than the law. According to Chilo, that is 
the best in which the law speaks instead of 
the lawyer; and according to Periander, 
that m which power is confided to a small 
number of enlightened, disinterested, and 
humane men.—Firz- Raymond. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Prop of 

The true prop of good government is 
opinion ;—the perception, on the part of 
the subjects, of benefits resulting from it; a 
settled conviction, in other words, of its 
being a public good.—R. Hall. 

GOVERNMENT.—Three Forms of 

Of governments, that of the mob is the 
most sanguinary, that of soldiers the most 
expensive, and that of civilians the most 
vexatious.—C olton. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Vocation of a 

Let the government religiously feel its 
high vocation by Divine Providence; and 
let it wisely pursue the elevated course 
which is marked out before it. Let it be 
deaf to calumny, blind to impediments, 
and prepared for sacrifices ; let it se^k not 
t.he good of a sect m religion, nor of a party i 
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in the state, but the good of the nation as 
a whole ; and it shall Vie sustained by a 
nation’s will, and enthroned on a nation’s 
devoted affections.—B urke. 

GOVERNOR.—The Bearing of a 

They that govern most make least noise. 
You see when they row in a barge, they 
that do drudgery-work slash, and puff, and 
sweat ; but he that governs sits quictijf 
at the stern, and scaice is seen to stir. — 
Selden. 

GOVERNOR.—A Wise and Good 

Peter the Great frequently surprised the 
magistrates by his unexpected picscnce in 
the cities of the empire. Having arrived, 
without previous notice, at Oloncz, he went 
first to the regency, and inquired of the 
governor how many suits there were de¬ 
pending in the court of chancery. “ None, 
Sire,” replied the governor. “ None ! how 
happens that ? ” “ Why,” replied the 

governor, “I endeavour to prevent law¬ 
suits, and, by conciliating the parties, I act 
in such a manner that no traces of difference 
remain in the archives. If I am wrong, 
your indulgence will excuse me.” “I 
wish,” replied the czar, “ that all governors 
would act upon the same principles. Go 
on ; God and your sovereign are equally 
satisfied.”— Buck. 

GRACE—Abused. 

Grace abused, brings forth the foulest deeds, 
As richest soil the most luxuruint weeds. 

CoWPER. 

GRACE.— The Bsnefits of 

It makes both our comforts greater and 
our crowns brighter. The children who 
are found moving in the orbits of obedience 
shall enjoy the clearest sunshine of their 
Father’s countenance.—W. Secker. 

GRACE.—The Covenant of 

This Is a superstructure of mercy, whose 
foundation is Christ. As a banqueting- 
housc for souls, it is well-stored with iul 
needful provisions for a noble entertain¬ 
ment. Herein maybe found in rich and 
inexhaustible abundance—the bread of 
Gospel truth, and the wine of divine 
promise — milk for baiies and meat foi 
strong men.—GiLU 

GRACE-^Defined. 

The free and eternal love and fsvour of 
jod, which is the spnng and source of all 
the benefits which we recerre from Him. 
—Cruden. 
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GRACE—Gradual. 

Grace comes into the soul as the morning 
Bun into the world : there is first a dawning, 
then a mean light, and, at last, the sun m 
his excellent brightness.—T. Adams. 

GRACE.—The Invincibility of 

I )ivine grace, even in the heart of weak 
anfl sinful man, is an invincible thing. 
Ditjwn it in the waters of adversity, it rises 
mure beautiful, as not being drowned 
indeed, but only washed. Throw it into 
the furnace of fiery trials, it comes out 
purer, and loses nothing but the dross 
wliich our corrupt nature mixes with it.— 
A IIP. Leighton. 

GRACE— at Meals. 

The custom of saying grace at meals 
had probably its origin in the early times 
of the world, and the hunter-state of man, 
when dinners were precarious things, and a 
full meal was something more than a com¬ 
mon blessing, and looked like a special 
providence. In the shouts of triumphant 
songs with which, after a season of sharp 
abstinence, a lucky booty of deer’s or goat’s 
flesh would naturally be ushered home, 
existed, perhaps, the germ of the modem 
grace. It is not otherwise easy to be under¬ 
stood, why the blessing of food—the act of 
eating—should have had a particular ex¬ 
pression of thanksgiving annexed to it, 
distinct from that implied and silent grati¬ 
tude with which we are expected to enter 
upon the enjoyment of the many other 
various gifts and good things of existence. 
—Lamb. 

GRACE—Preferable to Gold. 

The least portion of grace is preferable 
to a mountain of gold.—W. Secker. 

GRACE.—The Robe of 

God hath created nights 
As well as days to deck the varied globe; 
Grace comes as oft clad in the dusky robe 
Of desolation, as in white attire. 

SirJ. Beaumont. 

GRACE—in an Ungracious Mouth. 

That word—grace. 

In an ungracious mouth, is but profane. 

Shakspeark. 

GRACEFULNESS.—The Advantage of 
Gracefulness is to the body what good 
sense is to the mind.—L a Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

GRACES.—The Flourishing of the 
Graces, withered by too warm a beam, 

May spread and flourish in the dreary 
shade; 


And pleasure, to voluptuous o^ilt denied. 
May bloom ambrosial from affliction’s thorn. 

Bally. 

GRACES—Perverted. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of 
men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle 
master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is 
comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

GRACES.—Royal 

The king-becoming graces— 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 

Shakspeark. 

GRACES —The True 

As amber attracts a straw, so does beauty 
admiration, which only lasts while the 
warmth continues; but virtue, wisdom, 
gootliiess, and real worth, like the load¬ 
stone, never lose their power. These are 
the true graces, which, as Homer feigns, 
are linked and tied hand in hand, because 
it is by their influence that human hearts 
are so firmly iimtcd to each other.— Bur- 
TON. 

GRAIL.—The Holy 

The Holy Grail, according to some 
legends of the middle ages, was the cup 
used by our Saviour in dispensing the wine 
at the last supper; and according to others, 
the platter on which the paschal lamb was 
served at the last Passover observed by our 
Lord By some it was said to have been 
preserved by Joseph of Arimathca, who 
received into it the blood which flowed 
from the Redeemer’s wounds as He hung 
on the cross. By others it was said to have 
been brought down from heaven by angels, 
and committed to the charge of a body of 
knights, who guarded it on the top of a 
lofty mountain. This cup, according to 
the legend, if approached by any but a 
perfectly pure and holy person, would be 
borne away and vanish from their sight. 
This led to the quest of the Holy Grail, 
which was to be sought for on every side 
by a knight who was perfectly chaste in 
thought, word, and act It is to this that 
some of the later English poets have re¬ 
ferred, especially Tennyson in his “Sir 
Galahad”:— 

“ Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
1 find a magic bark ; 

1 leap on board ; no herdsman steers ; 

1 float UU all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light I 
Three angels bear the HoW Grail: 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sweeping wings they sail. ” 

The origin of the word in this sense is un¬ 
certain, It may be derived from graal or 
gTcal, which in the Langue Romane signifies 
a cup or dish. Some, however, according 
to Dunlop, suppose the word Sangreal (the 
Holy Grail) to be a corruption of san/^uis 
realis (real blood), from its having ;been 
fabled to be filled with blood, and that 
grail is formed from this by further cornip- 
lion, and omission of the first syllable.— 
Dr. Webster. 

GRAMMAR.—The Authority of 

Grammar knows how to lord it over 
kings, and with high hand makes them 
obey its laws.—M oliere. 

GRAMMARIAN.—The Distinction of a 

The term was used by the classic ancients 
as a term of honourable distinction for all 
who were considered learned m any art or 
faculty whatever.—B rande. 

GRAMMARIAN.—The Matchless 

There is no grammarian like him that 
hath learned how to decline sin in every 
case.—SwiNNOCK. 

GRANDAMB.—Respect for a 

The ancient grandame, seated at the 
w/^le amang her children’s children, wi’ 
the Bible open on her knees, and lookin' 
solemn, almost severe, wi’ her dim eyes, 
through specs shaded by gray hairs,—now 
and then brichtening up her faded counte¬ 
nance wi’ a saintly smile, as she saftly lets 
fa’ her shrivelled hand on the golden head 
o’ some wee bit haffin imp sittin’ cowerin’ 
by her knee, and half in love, half in fear, 
opening not his rosy lips—such an aged 
woman as that—for leddy I shall not ca’ 
her, is indeed an object of respect and 
reverence; and beats there a heart within 
human bosom that would not rejoice wi’ 
holy awe to lay the homage of its blessing 
at her feet?— Prof. Wilson. 

GRANDPARENTS.—Our 

If you want strong organizations, and 
the gaiety which springs from a tenacious 
vitality well-rivetted to the frame, you must 
look in the direction of our grandparents. 
They got up at early dawn, some chirping 
song on their lips, just as the linnets do. 
They did what they had to do merrily,— 
not over-scrupulously, I allow. They were 
a little given to scold and storm away at 
things in general; and I do really believe 
this helped to keep up their spirits. They 
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breakfasted well, dined well, supped well. 
They managed their affairs with a high 
hand. They read and wrote; not too much 
of either ; just enough to prevent these 
accomplishments growing rusty. They 
walked straight on firm l^s; they had n 
florid complexion, smooth foreheads, and 
a ringing laugh. Such of them as were not 
carried off by some scourge, accompllshetl 
the cycle of their fourscore years, with all 
their faculties fresh. They knew little of 
doctors, except as described by Moliere; 
and if any one had spoken to them of neu¬ 
ralgia ;—if they had had a glimpse of our 
delicacy, our feebleness, our difficulty in 
livings most certainly unbounded astonish¬ 
ment, with something of contemptuous 
irony, would have spread over their fea¬ 
tures.—G asparin. 

GRASS.—The Beauty and Importance of 
the 

Gather a single blade of gi*ass, and ex¬ 
amine for a minute, quietly, its narrow 
sword-shaped strip of fluted gi een. Nothing, 
as it seems there, of notable goodness or 
beauty. A very little strength, and a very 
little tallness, and a few delicate long lines 
meeting m a point—not a perfect point 
either, but blunt and unfinished, by no 
means a creditable or apparently much- 
cared-for example of Nature’s workman¬ 
ship ; made, as it seems, only to be trodden 
on to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into 
the oven ; and a little pale and hollow stalk, 
feeble and flaccid, leading down to the 
dull brown fibres of roots. And yet, think 
of it well, and judge whether of all the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in summer air, 
and of all strong and goodly trees, pleasant 
to the eyes or good for food—stately palm 
and pine, strong ash and oak, scented 
citron, burdened vine—there be any by man 
so deeply loved, by God so highly graced, 
as that narrow point of feeble green I It 
seems to me not to have been without a 
peculiar significance that our Lord, when 
about to work the miracle which, of all that 
He showed, appears to have been felt by the 
multitude as the most ixnpreuive—the mira¬ 
cle of the loaves—commanded the people 
to sit down by companies “upon the grass.” 
He was about to feed them with the princi¬ 
pal produce of earth and sea, the simplest 
representations of the food of mankind. 
He gave them the seed of the herb; He 
bade them sit down upon the herb itself, 
which was as great a ^t, in its fitness for 
their joy and rest, as its perfect fruit for 
iheir sustenance: thus, in this single order 
and act, when rightly understood, indi¬ 
cating for evermore how the Creator had 
intrusted the comfort, consolation, and sus¬ 
tenance of man to the simplest and most 
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despised of all the leafy families of the 
earth.—RUSKIN. 

GRASS.—The Humility and Cheerfulness 
of the 

Observe the peculiar characters of the 
grass, which adapt it especially for the 
service of man, are its apparent humility 
and cheerfulness. Its humility, in that it 
seems created only for lowest service, ap¬ 
pointed to be trodden on and fed upon. 
Its cheerfulness, in that it seems to 
exult under all kinds of violence and suf¬ 
fering. You roll it, and it is stronger the 
next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its 
shoots, as if it were grateful; you tread 
upon it, and it only sends up richer per¬ 
fume. Spring comes ; and it rejoices with 
all the earth—glowing with variegated 
flame of flowers, waving in soft depth of 
fruitful stiength. Winter comes; and 
though it will not mock its fellow-plants by 
growing then, it will not pine and mourn, 
and turn colourless and leafless as they. 
It is always green, and is only the brighter 
and gayer for the hoar frost.— Ruskin. > 

GRASSHOPPER.—The 

Happy insect 1 what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed With nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine f 
Nature'waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill: 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 
Happier than the happiest king 1 
All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that summer hours pro<luce. 

Fertile made with early juice : 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripen’d year I 
To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect! happy thou. 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and 
sung 

Thy fill, the flow’ry leaves among, 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou retir’st to endless rest—A. Cowley. 

GRATITUDE.—The Amount of 

What causes such a miscalculation in the 
amount of gratitude which men expect for 
the favours they have done, is—^that the 
pride of the giver and that of the receiver 
can never agree as to the value of the 
benefit.—L a Rochefoucauld. 


GRATITUDE—the Offspring of Heaven. 
Love rules the universal heart of man 
Through all its range of age, rank, place, 
and mood ; 

But thou, since first’ in heaven her reign 
began. 

Her holiest offspring art, O Gratitude I 
Man’s hard stem heart grows soft, with thee 
imbued. 

And sweeter swells the fount of woman s 
love :— 

Oh, let thy forms in dwellings wide and 
rude 

Nor doubt, nor scorn in polished bosoms 
move ; 

Since, wheresoe’er thou be, thou corocst 
from above !—Colton. 

GRATITUDE.—Reasons for 

Examples of ingratitude check and dis¬ 
courage voluntary beneficence ; hence the 
cultivation of a grateful temper is a con¬ 
sideration of public importance. A second 
reason for cultivating in ourselves that 
temper is—that the same principle which is 
touched with the kindness of a human 
benefactor is capable of being affected by 
the divine goodness, and of becoming, 
under the influence of that affection, a 
source of the purest and most exalted 
virtue.— Adn. Paley. 

GRATITUDE—Rewarded. 

On Napoleon’s thirty-eighth birth-day, a 
brilliant party was assembled at the Tuileries. 
Taking the arm of his faithful friend— 
Duroc, he wandered about the gardens in 
disguise. A little boy was shouting— 
“Vive I’Empereur!** Napoleon took the 
child in his arms, and asked him why he 
shouted so. “Because my father and 
mother taught me to love and bless the 
Emperor,” the child answered, Napoleon 
then spoke to the parents, who testified to 
the blessings he had conferred upon France. 
The next day a present from the Emperor 
informed them to whom they had unbosomed 
tlieir graUtude.— Bourriennk. 

GRATITUDE.—The Signification of 
Gratitude signifies sensibility, generosity, 
and a feeling of obligation.—R. Cecil. 

GRATITUDE.—The Sublimest 

The love of God is the sublimest grati¬ 
tude. It is a mistake, therefore, to imagine 
that this virtue is omitted in the Scriptures; 
for every precept which commands us to 
love God because He first loved us, pre¬ 
supposes the principle of gratitude, and 
directs it to its proper object.—A dn. 
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GRAVE.—Admission for All in the 

In they go— 

Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman, 

The cinder-girl and the white-handed lady. 
Into one pit I O rare, rare bed-fellows I 
There they all lie in uncomplaining sleep. 

J. Wilson. 

GRAVE.—-Dread of the 

The grave, dread tiling ! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named ; Nature, 
appall’d, 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. 

R. Blair. 

GRAVE.—The Early 

Since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those who longest miss 
The old Archer’s arrow, perhaps the early 
grave 

Which men weep over may be meant to 
jflt/r.—B yron. 

GRAVE.—Equality in the 

The grave is, I suspect, the sole com¬ 
monwealth which attains that dead flat of 
social equality that life in its every prin¬ 
ciple so heartily abhors; and that equality 
the grave will peqieluate to the end of 
tune.—L ytton. 

GRAVE.—A Good Man’s 

When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone, 

Like those of old, on that thrice-hallowed 
night. 

Who sat and watched in raiment heavenly 
bright; 

And with a voice inspiring joy, not fear. 
Says, pointing upward, that he is not 
here,— 

That he is risen !—S, Rogers. 


GRAVE.—The Poor Man’s 
The poor man’s grave I this is the spot 
Where rests his weary clay; 

And yet no grave-stone lifts its head. 

To say what grave-stones say : 

No sculptured emblems blazon here. 

No weeping willows wave. 

No faint memorial, e’er so faint. 

Points out the poor man’s grave. 

No matter—he as soundly sleeps, 

As softly does repose, 

Though marbled urn around his grave 
No idle incense throws ; 

Ilis lowly turf it burdens not, 

Yet that is ever green ; 

And hopping near it oft at mom 
The little redbreast's seen. 

For none disturbs the poor man’s grave— 
To touch it who would dare, 

Save some kind hand to smooth the grass. 
That grows all wildly there ? 

The poor man’s grave ! call it his home— 
From sorrow all secure— 

For woe and want vex him no more. 

Whom fortune stamp’d as poor. 

R. Gilfillan. 

GRAVE'YARD.—The Designation of the 

I like that Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground—God’s Acre 1 It is 
just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping 
dust. 

Into its furrows shall w^e all be cast, 

In the sure faith that w'e shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s 
blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and 
grain. —Long fellow . 


GRAVE.—Meditation at the 

But the grave of those we loved—w'hat a 
place for meditation 1 There it is tliat we 
call up, in long review, the whole history 
of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments, lavished upon us — almost 
unheeded—in the daily intercourse of in¬ 
timacy ; there it is that we dwell upon the 
tenderness—the solemn, awful tenderness | 
—of the parting scene. The bed of death, 1 
with all Its stifled griefs—its noiseless at¬ 
tendance—its mute, watchful assiduities; 
the last testimonies of expiring love! the 
feeble, fluttering, thrilling,—oh, how thril¬ 
ling 1—^pressure of the hand; the last, fond 
look of the glazing eye, turning upon us, 
even from the threshold of existence ! the 
faint, faltering accents, struggling in death ' 
to give one more assurance of affection !— 
W, Irving. 
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GRAVE-YARD.—The Village 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial 
fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample pa« 
Rich with the spoils of time, did nexr 
unroll ; 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

T. Gray. 

GRAVITATION.—The Law of 

In nature, the law of gravitation is equally 
illustrated in the dew-drop as in the vast 
terraqueous globe,—^ually illustrated in 
the fall of a stone as in the revolution of a 
planet.— Wylik, 
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GRAVITATION.—The Power of 

So powerful is gravitation that it bin^ 
the universe together, and keeps worlds in 
order ; and yet it is so gentle in its action 
that it does not wake the babe slumbering 
in its little cot.—D r. Davies. 

GRAVITATION.—A Speculation on 
Could we but ascertain the reason why a 
stone falls towards the earth when released 
from the hands, it is probable that we should 
soon discover the cause of the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies. Could we but suspend 
and resume the power of gravitation at will, 
we could travel round the earth in twenty- 
four hours; we could then rise a little above 
the earth’s surface, and remain like a gossa¬ 
mer in the air; the world would continue 
to revolve as it now does, upon its axis, at 
the rate of a thousand miles an hour. This 
would rapidly bring Africa and Australia 
under us, and by resuming gravitation wc 
could descend where we pleased. Wonder¬ 
ful as this idea may be to the uninitiated, 
it is nevertheless not beyond the hope of 
realization by many philosophers. This 
desire is buoyed up by analogy. The law 
of nature can be overcome and subverted 
in many ways. For instance, Davy pro¬ 
duced the metal potassium from pearl-ash 
by counteracting affinity with a stream of 
electricity.—P ij.sse. 

GRAVITY.—The Characteristics of 
Gravity must be natural and simple. 
There must be urbanity and tenderness in 
it. A mm must not formalise on every¬ 
thing. He who fonnalises on everything is 
a tool, and a grave fool is perhaps more 
injurious than a light fool.— R. Cecil. 

GRAVITY— a Mystery of the Body. 

Gravity is a mystery of the body invented 
to conceal the defects of the mind. —La 
Rochlfoucauld. 

GREATNESS.—The Accidents of 

Some men are bom great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.— Shakspeare. 

greatness.—A Check to Speaking of 

The less you speak of your greatness, the 
more I shall tliink of it.—L ord Bacon. 

GREATNESS—Conditional. 

Greatness is nothing, unless it be lasting. 
—Napoleon I. 

GREATNESS—not to be Envied. 

Envy not greatness; for thou makest there- 

Thyseff the worse, and so the distance 
greater; 


Be not thine own worm: yet such jealou^ 
As hurts not others, but makes thee better, 
Is a good spur.-G. Herbert. 

GREATNESS.-The Harmony of 

The harmony of greatness can exist only 
in a character which is strong; where a 
rich, deep life wells up, and opposites blend 
together in unison.— Ullmann. 

GREATNESS.—The Humility of 

I remember once on a time an eminent 
shopkeeper of a town in the north of 
Ireland, within a short distance of which 
it was my privilege to reside, rose to the 
dignity of mayor. In the freshness of my 
youthful feelings—for I was young at the 
time—and in a sense of gratitude, I ven¬ 
tured to congratulate him on his accession 
to honour and influence. Touched, not 
impossibly, by the hesitating confusion of 
my manner, and the difficulty I experienced 
in conveying my compliments aright, he 
stopped me suddenly by saying—“No 
matter. It is a very CTeat and a lofty 
eminence, no doubt, but it shall never 
make any difference between you and me.” 
—O’Dowd. 

GREATNESS.—The Inconveniences of 
Let us begin with him—the great man— 
by break of day ; for by that time he is 
besieged by two or three hundred suitors, 
and the hall and anti-chambers—all the 
outworks—possessed by the enemy ; as soon 
as his chamber opens, they are ready to 
break into that, or to corrupt the guards, 
for entrance. This is so essential a part of 
greatness, that whoever is without it looks 
like a fallen favourite, like a person dis¬ 
graced, and condemned to do what he 
pleases all the morning. Let us contem¬ 
plate him a little at another special scene of 
glor)', and that is his table. Here he seems 
to be the lord of all nature ; the eartli 
affords him her best metals for his dishes; 
her best vegetables and animals for his 
food ; the air and seas supply him with 
their choicest birds and fishes ; and a great 
many men, who look like masters, atteixi 
upon him ; and yet, when all this is done, 
even all this is but a table d'hbte; it is crowded 
with people for whom he cares not—with 
many parasites and some spies—with the 
most burdensome sort of guests—tlie en- 
deavourers to be witty; but eveiy'body 
pays him great respect; everybody com¬ 
mends his meat, that is—his money; every¬ 
body admires the exquisite dressing and 
ordering of it, that is—his clerk of the 
kitchen, or his cook ; everybody loves his 
hospitality, that is—his vanity. I^ then, 
his table be made ”a snare to his liberty,” 
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where can he hope for freedom ? There is 
always, and everywhere, some restraint 
upon him. He is guarded with crowds, 
and shackled with formalities. The half 
hat, the whole hat, the half smile, the 
whole smile, the nod, the embrace, the 
parting with a little bow, the comparative 
at the middle of the room, the siipeilative 
at the door, and if the person be pan huper 
sebastus —bright entirely worshipful, tliere 
is a hyper-superlative ceremony, that of 
conducting him to the bottom of the stairs, 
or to the very gates, as if there were such 
rules set to these leviathans as are to the 
sea—“Hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
further.” Thus wretchedly the precious day 
is lost.— Crawley. 

GREATNESS—Lies in Personal Merit. 

All men, without exception, have some¬ 
thing to learn ; whatever may be the distin¬ 
guished rank which they hold in society, 
they can never be truly great but by their 
personal meiit.—Z immerman. 

GREATNESS.—The Mainspring: of 
Ever to lead in the van, and to excel over 
others.—H omer. 

GREATNESS.—The Means of 

It is not wealth nor ancestry, but honor¬ 
able conduct and a noble disposition, that 
make men great.—OviD. 

GREATNESS.—Mental 

Greatness is not a teachable nor gainable 
thing, but the expression of the mind of a 
God-made p'eat man : teach, or preach, or 
labour as you will, everlasting difference is 
set between one man’s capacity and 
another’s ; and this God-given supremacy 
is the priceless thing, always just as rare 
in the world at one time as another. What 
you can manufacture, or communicate, you 
can lower the price of, but this mental 
supremacy is incommunicable; you will 
never multiply its quantity, nor lower its 
price ; and nearly the best thing that men 
can generally do is—to set themselves, not 
to the attainment, but the discovery of this; 
learning to know gold, when we see it, 
from iron-glance, and diamond from flint- 
sand, being for most of us a more profitable 
employment than trying to make diamonds 
out of onr own charcoal.— Ruskin. 

GREATNESS.— One Method of 
There is but one method, and that is 
hard labour ; and a man who vdll not pay 
that price for greatness, had better at once 
dedicate himseS* to the pursuit of the fox, 
or sport with the tangles of Neara’s hair, 
or talk of bullocks, and glory in ^he goad I 
—S. Smith. 


GREATNESS—in the Right Using of 
Strength. 

Greatness lies not in being strong, but in 
the right using of strength; and strength is 
not used rightly when it only serves to 
carry a man above his fellows for his own 
solitary glory. He is greatest whose 
strength carrie.*; up the most heaits by the 
attraction of his own.—H. W. Beecher. 

GREATNESS.—Wolsey'8 Parr well to 

Farewell,—a long farewell,—to all my 
greatness ! 

This IS the state of man :—to-day he puts 
forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow 
blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him ; 

The third day comes a frost,—a killing 
frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his 
root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ven¬ 
tured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 

This many summer’s in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth my high-blown 
pride 

At length broke under me; and now has 
left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide 
me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate 
ye ; 

I feel my heart new open’d. Oh, how 
wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes* 
favours I 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire 
to,— 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their 
ruin. 

More pangs and fears than wars or women 
have: 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again 1—Shakspeare. 

GREECE—Immortal and Great. 

Immortal, though no more; trough fallen, 
great 1 —Byron. 

GREECE.—Soul Wanting in 

Such is the aspect of this shore, 

*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start—for soul is wanting there 1 

Byron. 
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QREECE.—The Withered Splendour of 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

I^d of lost gods and god-like men, art 
thou ! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite 
now : 

Tliy fanes, thy temples to the surface 
bow, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic 
plough: 

So perish monuments of mortal birth. 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded 
worth. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as 
wild; 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are 
thy fields. 

Thine olive npe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honey’d wealth Hymettus 
yields; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds, 

The free-born wanderer of thy mountain- 
air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still m his beam Mendele’s marbles 
glare, 

Alt, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still 
is fair. 

flence to the remnants of thy splendour 
ast 

pilgrims, pensive, but unw'earied, 
dirong; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian 1 
blast 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of ■ 
song; ! 

I^ng shall thy annal* and immortal ' 
tongue, 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many ' 
a shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! i 

Which sages venerate and bards adoic, i 

As Pallas and the muse unveil their awful 
lore!—B yron. 

GREEKS— at War. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the 
tug of war.— Dr. Lee. 

GREETING.—A Joyous 

Joyously they greet. 

As boat by breeze and billow backed by 
tide.—P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF—Aggravated. 

When grief, that well might humble, swells 
our pride, 


And pride, increasing, aggravates our 
gnef. 

The tempest must prevail till we are lost, 

Lillo. 

GRIEF.— The Appearance and Advance of 

We have often dreamed of grief. She 
had the beauty of all truly great things— 
the sublimity of the infinite; she was an 
abyss, but the ocean too has abysses which 
reflect, while softening them, the azure 
and the smile of the sky. Grief advanced 
like a tragic queen ; she held a dagger; 
tears were in her eyes; her melancholy 
form spoke of despair; and yet what 
majesty in her beanng, what an austere 
beauty in that face, all-indiffercnt to the 
impression it made I Grief walked with 
royal steps ; the very folds of her robe fell 
w'lth a stem grace ; her voice, even through 
Its sobs, raised noble emotions ; and our 
spint, thirsting and sighing after immensity, 
opened out with a thrill to receive the 
divine guest.—G asparin. 

GRIEF.—The Assuagement of 

Sometimes it needs only that we should 
inherit a fine mansion, a handsome horse, 
or a pretty dog, a piece of tapestry, a clock, 
to assuage a great gnef.—L a BruyeRE. 

GRIEF.—The Benefits of 

Some griefs are medicinable ; and tliis is 
one. —SHA KS PEAR E. 


Grief hallows hearts, even wliile it ages 
heads. — P. J. Bailey. 

GRIEF.—The Brevity of 

All grief for what cannot in the course of 
nature be helped, soon wears away; in 
some sooner indeed, m some later ; but it 
never continues very long, unless where 
there is madness, such as will in.ake a man 
li.ive pnde so fixed in his mind as to 
inuagine himself a king ; or any other pas¬ 
sion in an unreasonable way : for all un¬ 
necessary grief is unwise, and therefore will 
not long be retained by a sound mind. If 
indeed, the cause of our grief is occasioned 
by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled 
with remorse of conscience, it should be 
lasting.—D r. Johnson. 

GRIEF.—The Depressing Weight of 
Grief is like lead to the soul, heavy and 
cold; it sinks downwards, and carries the 
soul with it.—SiBHES. 

GRIEF.—The Dissipation of 

While grief is fresh, every attempt to 
divert only irritates. You must wait till 
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grief be digested, and then amusement wUl 
dissipate the remains of it.— Dr. Johnson. 

GRIEF.—The Effect of 
Guarino Veronese, ancestor of the author 
of the “ Pastor Fido,” having studied 
Greek at Constantinople, brought from 
thence on his return two cases of Greek 
manuscripts, the fruit of his indefatigable 
researches ; one of these being lost at sea, 
on the shipwreck of the vessel, the chagrin 
at losing such a literary treasure, acquired 
so much labour, had the effect of turn¬ 
ing the hair of Guarino grey m one night. 
—SiSMONDI. 

GRIEF.—Few can Comfort in 

Men 

Can counsel, and speak comfort to that 
grief 

Wliich they themselves not feel; but, tasting 
it. 

Their counsel turns to passion, which be¬ 
fore 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. 
Charm ache with air, and agony with 
words: 

No, no; *tis all men’s office to speak pa* 
tience 

To those that wring under the load of 
sorrow; 

But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself: therefore give me no 
counsel. 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 

Shakspkare. 

GRIEF.—Natural 

I am not speaking of the highest refined 
grief,—the grief of civilization and softness; 
but the grief of a savage and a child. The 
grief of nature, in its first stage, is a vio¬ 
lent, impatient, irritating passion, very much 
resembling anger. The naturd effect of 
grief is—to cry out as loud as possible; 
and I believe, if people would do so much 
more than they do, they would be all the 
better for it. The sitting on monuments 
smiling, and the green and yellow melan¬ 
choly, is quite a subsequent business, en¬ 
tirely the result of education.— S. Smith. 

GRIEF.—Fait 

What gone, and what *s past help. 
Should be past grief.—S hakspeare. 

GRIEF.—Perked up in 

Verily, *tis better to be lowly bom, 

And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow.— Shakspeare. 


GRIEF.—Reason to be Fond of 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Shakspeare. 

GRIEF.—Remedies for 

Heaven hath assign’d 
Two sovereign remedies for human grief 
Religion, surest, firmest, first, and best, 
Strength to the weak, and to the wounded 
balm; 

And strenuous action next. 

Dr. Southey. 

GRIEF.—Salutary 

Grief, like night, is salutary. It cools 
down the soul, by putting out its feverish 
fires ; and if it oppresses her, it also com¬ 
presses her energies. The load once gone, 
she will go forth with greater buoyancy to 
new pleasures.—P ulsford. 

GRIEF.—The Shadows of 

Why destroy present hai)j)iness by a dis¬ 
tant misery, wliich may never come at all, 
or you may never live to see it ? for every 
substantial grief has twenty shadows, and 
most of them shadows of your own making. 
—S. Smith. 

GRIEF.—The Wrong in Yielding to 

When we suffer grief, like a canker, to 
eat into the soul, and, like a fire in the 
bones, to consume the marrow and drink 
up the spirits, we are accessory to the 
wrong done both to our bodies and souls ; 
we waste our own candle, and put out our 
own light.—SiBBES. 

GRIEF AND PAIN.—The Difference 
between 

The difference between grief and pain 
is—that we apply the exiiression giief to 
those uneasy sensations which have not the 
body for their immediate causey pain—io 
those which have. The loss of reputation 
occasions gpief; the loss of a limb—pain.— 
S. Smith. 

GROSSNESS.—Abhor 

Abhor the swinish grossness that de¬ 
lights to wound the ear of delicacy.— Dr. 
Dwight. 

GROVE.—A Coral 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
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Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand like the mountain-drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral-rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow; 

The water is calm and still below. 

For the winds and waves are absent there. 
And the sands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air. 

Percival. 

G’^OWTH.—The Best Kind of 

I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who growest not alone m power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.— Tennyson. 

GROWTH.~Our True 

Our true growth is more known by our 
growing downwards in humility, than by all 
the outward things put togeUier.—J. H. 
Evans. 

QUEST.—A Noble 

There is a noble Guest within us ; let all 
our business be to entertain him honourably, 
and to live in celestial love within.— Abp. 
Lbighton. 

QUESl 8.—Unbidden 

I have heard it said—“ Unbidden guests 
Arc often welcomest when they are gone.” 

Shaksfeare. 

OUILELESSNESS.—Manifest 

And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand unoskM in thine, 

And find his comfort in thy face. 

Tennyson. 

GUILLOTINE.-—A Definition of the 
A window out of which one looks into 
the other world,—V, Hugo. 

Guilt.—T he Agitation and Torment of 
Think not that guilt requires the burning 
torches of the furies to agitate and torment 
it. Frauds, crimes, remembrances of the 
past, terrors of the future—these are the 
domestic furies that are ever present to the 
mind of the impious.— Cicero. 

QUILT.—Degrees of 

It is base to filch a purse—daring to em- 
bcazle a million—but it is great beyond 


measure to steal a crown. The sin lessens, 
in human estimation only, as the guilt in¬ 
creases.—S chiller. 

GUILT.—The Discovery of 

Guilt is best discover’d 
By its own fears.—N abb. 

GUILT—the Source of Sorrow. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow; *tis the fiend, 
Th* avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings; the best know none 
of this, 

But rest in everlasting peace of mind. 

And find the height of all their heaven is 
goodness. —Rowe. 

GUILTINESS—will Speak. 

How is it with me when every noise appals 
me? 

Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were 
out of use.—S haksfeare. 

GUILTY.—The Custom of the 

It is a custom with the guilty. 

To think they set their own stains off, by 
laying 

Aspersion on some nobler than themselves. 

Ford. 

GUILTY.—A Duty to Defend the 

We ought to consider it a duty to defend 
the guilty, provided he be not an abomi¬ 
nable and impious wretch. The multitude 
w'ish this, custom allows it, and even hu¬ 
manity IS willing to tolerate it.—CiCERO. 

GUNPOWDER—Described. 

A coarse-grained powder, used by cross- 
grained people, playing at cross-grained 
purposes.— Capt, Marryatt. 

GUNPOWDER-Emblematic. 

Gunpowder is the emblem of politic re¬ 
venge, for it biteth first, and barketh after¬ 
wards ; the bullet being at the mark before 
the report is heard, so that it maketh a 
noise, not by way of warning, but of triumph. 
—Dr. Fuller. 

GUNPOWDER.—The Invention and Ap¬ 
plication of 

The precise era of the invention and 
application of gunpowder is involved in 
doubtful traditions and equivocal language ; 
yet we may clearly discern that it was 
known before the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; and that, before the end of the 
same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the 
States of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
and England. The priority of nations is 
of small account; none could derive any 
exclusive benefit from their previous or 
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fcuperior knowledge; and in the common 
improvement they stood on the same level 
of relative power, and milita^ science. 
* * * If we contrast the rapid progress 

of this mischievous discovery with the slow 
and laborious advances of reason, science, 
and the arts of peace, a philosopher, accord¬ 
ing to his temper, will laugh or weep at 
the folly of mankind.— Gibbon. 

GYMNASTICS.—The Benefits of 

One short hour devoted daily to gym¬ 
nastics will suffice to preserve, and often 
restore health, to quadruple a man’s strength, 
to develop his bodily powers, and to qualify 
him for an amount of exertion that he 
would have despaired of achieving at the 
commencement of his practice. —D alm en y. 


H. 

H.—Ai. Enigma upon the Letter 

*T was whispered in heaven, ’t was muttered 
in hell, 

A-nd echo caught faintly the sound as it 
fell: 

On the confines of earth ’t was peimilted to 
rest, 

And the depths of the ocean its presence 
confessed : 

T will be found in the sphere when ’t is 
riven asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the 
thunder: 

•Twas allotted to man with his earliest 
breath, 

Attends at his birth, and awaits him in 
death; 

11 presides o’er his happiness, honour, and 
health, 

Is tlic prop of his house, and the end of 
his wealth. 

\Vuhout it the soldier and seaman may 
roam, 

I hit woe to the wretch who expels it from 
home. 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will 
be found. 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. 

'T will not soften the heart, and tho’ deaf to 
the ear, 

*T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shade let it rest, like a delicate 
flower— 

Oh, breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour I 

Ferrier. 

HA AND AH 1 

I la is an exclamation denoting suiyirise, 

or joy; ah an exclamation expressive of 
VLty or grief.— Dr. Webster. 
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HA AND AH 1 

The difference between them is very 
small, consisting only in the transposition 
of what is no substantial letter, but a bare 
aspiration. How quickly, in the age of 
a minute, in the very turning of a breath, 
is mirth turned into mourning 1 —Dr 
Fuller. 

HABIT—The Best 

Unless the habit leads to happiness, the 
best habit is to contract none. —Zimmer¬ 
man. 

HABIT.—Caution against a Bad 

Beware of a bad habit. It makes iU 
first appearance as a tiny fay, and is so in¬ 
nocent, so playful, so minute, that none 
save a precisian would denounce it, and it 
seems hardly worth while to whisk it away. 
The trick is a good joke, the he is white, 
the glass is hannless, the theft is only a few 
apple-s the bet is only sixpence, the debt is 
only half-a-crown. But the tmy fay is 
capable of becoming a tremendous giant ; 
and if you connive and harbour him, he 
will nourish himself at your exiiense, and 
then, spnnging on you as an anned man, 
will drag you down to destruction.— Dr, J. 
Hamii/ion. 

HABIT.—The Chain of 

The diminutive chain of habit is scarcely 
heavy enough to be felt, till it is too strong 
to be broken.—D r. Johnson. 

HABIT.—The Effects of 

I trust everything to habit, upon which, 
in all ages, the lawgiver as well as the 
sclioolmaster, has mainly placed his reliance; 
habit, which makes everything easy, and 
casts all difficulties upon a deviation from a 
wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, and 
intemperance will be hateful; make pru¬ 
dence a habit, and reckless profligacy will 
be as contrary to the child, grown or adult, 
as the most atrocious crimes to any. Give 
a child the habit of sacredly regarding truth; 
of carefully respecting the property of others; 
of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of 
improvidence which involve him in distress, 
and he will just as likely think of rushing 
into an element in which he cannot breathe, 
as of lying, or cheating, or stealing.— 
Brougham. 

HABIT.—The Government of 
Habit makes no figure during the vivacity 
of youth ; in middle age it gains ground; 
and in old age governs without control. In 
that penod of life, generally sneaking, we 
eat at a certain hour, take exercise at a cer¬ 
tain hour, go to rest at a certain hour, all 
by the direction of habit; nay, a particular 
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seat, table, bed, comes to be essential; and 
a habit in any of these cannot be contra¬ 
dicted without uneasiness.— Kames. 

HABIT.—The Law of 

This law b the magistrate of a man’s 
life.—J. Johnson. 

HABIT.—Mental 

The mind frequently acquires a strong 
and invincible attachment to whatever has 
been familiar to it for any length of time. 
Habit, primarily introduced by accident or 
necessity, will inspire an affection for pecu¬ 
liarities which have the reverse of intrinsic 
merit to recommend them.— Cogan. 

HABIT.—The Physical Force of 

A tendency to resume the same mode of 
action at stated times is peculiarly the 
characteristic of the nervous system ; and 
on this account regularity b of great con¬ 
sequence in exercising the moral and intel¬ 
lectual power. AH nervous dbeaseshave a 
marked tendency to observe regular periods, 
and the natural inclination to sleep at the 
approach of night is another instance of the 
same fact. It is this pnnciple of our nature 
which jiromotes the formation of what are 
called habits. If we repeat any kind of 
mental efforts every day at the same hour, 
we at last find ourselves entering upon 
it, without premeditation, when the time 
approaches.— Dr. Com BE. 

HABl'^.—The Prevalence of 

Habit hath so vast a prevalence over the 
human mind, that there is scarce anything 
too strange, or too strong, to be asserted of 
it. The story of the miser, who from long 
accustoming to cheat others, came at last 
to cheat himself, and with great delight 
and triumph picked hb own pocket of a 
guinea to convey to hb hoard, is not impos¬ 
sible or improbable.— Fielding. 

HABIT.—The Strength of 

Habit is nerved at length with the strength 
of a Samson.— E. Davies. 

HABITS.—Ancestral 

Observe a dog or a cat turning and twist¬ 
ing about, and jierhaps beating with its paws 
before it can make up its mind to lie down 
even upon the softest cushion. This, natu¬ 
ralists tell us, b a reminbcence of its former 
state when a wild animal, and when it had 
to make its bed for itself. Thousands of 
years of domesticity have not obliterated 
this habit derived from its ancestors, the 
dwellers in the forest. See the force of 
ancestry. TTiere is doubtless the same thing 
to be seen in the ways and habits of men; 


and probably hb most distant ancestors still 
live, in some extent, in each individual 
man. —M ACLEOD. 

HABITS.—Painful to Strip off 

Habits are soon assumed; but when we 
strive 

To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive ♦ 

COWPER. 

HABITS.—Profligate 

Profligate habits carry pestilence into the 
bosom of domestic society.— Dr. Mason. 

HABITS.—Vicious 

Vicious habits are so odious and degrad¬ 
ing, that they transform the individual who 
practises them into an incarnate demon.— 
Cicero. 

HAIR.—The First Grey 

The matron at her mirror, with her hand 
upon her brow, 

Sits gazing on her lovely face—ay, lovely 
even now I 

Why doth she lean upon her hand with such 
a look of care ? 

Why steals that tear across her cheek?— 
She sees her first grey hair. 

She look’d upon her raven locks;—what 
thoughts did they recall ? 

Oh ! not of nights when they were deck’d 
for banquet or for ball :— 

They brought back thoughts of early youth, 
e’er she had learnt to check, 

With artificial wreaths, the curb that sported 
o’er her neck. 

She seem’d to feel her mother’s hand pass 
lightly through her hair. 

And draw it from her brow to leave a kiss 
of kindness there ; 

She seem’d to view her father’s smile, and 
feel the playful touch 

That sometimes feign’d to steal away the 
curls she prized so much. 

And now she sees her first grey hair I oh, 
deem it not a crime 

For her to weep—^when she beholds the 
first footmark of Time 1 
She knows that, one by one, those mute 
mementos will increase. 

And steal youth, beauty, strength awaj^ 
till life itself shall cease. 

T. H. Bayly. 

HAIR.—Nature’s Ornament of 

Her head was bai^ 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a simple knot was tied above | 
Sweet negligence, unheeded bait of love I 

Drydem, 
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HAlR.>~yellow 

In the romances and poems of the 
Middle Ages, the heroines are generally 
praised for the abundance and beauty of 
their “yellow hair.” Queen Elizabeth 
had yellow hair; hence it became the 
fashion at her court, and ladies dyed their 
hair of the royal colour. But this dyeing 
the hair yellow may be traced to the 
classic era. Galen tells us that in his time 
women suffered much from headaches, 
contracted by standing bare-headed in the 
sun to obtain this coveted tint, which 
others attempted by the use of saffron.—I. 
Disraeli. 

HAIRS.—The Glory of Grey 

The hair of childhood is exquisitely 
delicate, and silken, and light. It is the 
first robe which kind Nature weaves for 
tlie use and adornment of her offspring. 
But as life approaches manhood, this robe 
darkens, and becomes heavier and stronger; 
and as it nears its termination, the “almond 
tree” begins to “flourish”; grey hairs 
multiply fast and thick until the head is 
white with them, as the mountain tops with 
the snows of winter. Then are the im¬ 
perishable words of the olden sage possessed 
of a meaning and an eloquence all their 
own:—“The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteous¬ 
ness.”— Dr. Davies. 

HAND.—The Baby’s 

How fair, how small, how white, and pure. 
Its own most perfect miniature, 

The baby's hand that is so wee, 

And yet is all it is to be;— 

Unweeting what it has to do. 

Yet to its destined purpose true ! 

The fingers' form, of varied length. 

That join or vie their little strength ;— 

The pigmy thumb, the onyx nail, 

The violet vein so blue and pale ;— 

The branching lines where gipsy eld 
Had all the course of life beheld ;— 

All—to its little finger’s tip. 

Of Nature's choicest workmanship ; 

Their task, their fate, we hardly guess. 

But, oh, may it be happiness ! 

S. T. Coleridge. 

HAND.—Delight from the Uee of the 

The great source of happiness is to be 
found in the exercise of talents; and per¬ 
haps the greatest of aU is—^when the in- 
^nuity of die mind is exercised in the 
dexterous emplojmient of tlie hands. Idle 
men do not know what is meant here ; but 
nature has implanted in us this stimulus to 
exertion; so tW the ingenious artist who 
invents, or with his hand creates, enjoys a 


source of delight, perhaps greater, certainly 
more uninterrupted, than belongs to the 

J possession of higher intellectual powers ; 
ar at least beyond M^hat falls to the lot of 
the mere minion of fortune.—S ir C. Bell. 

HAND.—The Senses Indebted to the 

The organ of all the other senses, even 
in their greatest perfection, are beholden to 
the hand for the enhancement and the 
exaltation of their powers. It constructs 
for the eye a copy of itself, and thus gives 
it a telescope with which to range among 
the stars; and by another copy, on a slightly 
different plan, furnishes it with a micro¬ 
scope, and introduces it into a new world 
of wonders. It constructs for the ear the 
instruments by which it is educated, and 
sounds them in its hearing till its powers are 
trained to the full. It plucks for the nostiil 
the flower which it longs to smell, and 
distils for it the fragrance which it covets. 
As for the tongue, if it had not the hand to 
serve it, it might abdicate its throne as the 
lord of taste. In short, the organ of touch 
is the minister of its sister senses, and, 
without any play of words, is the hand¬ 
maid of them all.— Prof. G. Wilson, 

HAND.—Shakes of the 

There is nothing more characteristic than 
shakes of the hand. I have classifled 
them. There is the official ^—the 

body erect, and a rapid, short shake, near 
the chin. There is the mortmain^ —the 
flat hand introduced into your palm, and 
hardly conscious of its contiguity. The 
digital^ —one finger held out, much used by 
the high clergy. There is the shakus 
rusticuSf where your hand is seized in an 
iron grasp, betokening rude health, warm 
heart, and distance from the Metropolis, 
but producing a strong sense of relief on 
your part when you find your hand released 
and your fingers unbroken. The next to 
this is the retentive shake^ —one which, 
beginning with vigour, pauses as it were to 
take breath, but without relinquishing its 
prey, and before you are aware begins 
again, till you feel anxious as to the result, 
and have no shake left in you. There are 
other varieties, but this enough for one 
lesson.— S. Smith. 

HANDS.—The Expression of the 

Other parts of the body assist the speaker* 
but these speak themselves. By them we 
ask, we promise, we invoke, we dismiss, 
we threaten, we entreat, we deprecate, we 
express fear, jo^, grief, our doubts, our 
assent, our penitence ; we show modera¬ 
tion, profusion; we mark number and 
time.-^UlNTILIAN. 
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HANDS.-~Ki8Binff 

This custom is very ancient, and was once 
universal. The Greeks adored their gods 
by the simple compliment of kissing their 
hands ; and the Romans were treated as 
atheists, if they would not perform the 
same act when they entered a temple. 
This custom, however, as a religious cere¬ 
mony, declined with Paganism ; but was 
continued as a salutation by inferiors to 
their superiors, or as a token of esteem 
among friends. At present, it is only 
practised as a mark of obedience from Ae 
subject to the sovereign, and by lovers who 
are solicitous to preser\'e this ancient usage 
in its full power.— I. Disraeli. 

HANDSOME—in Act as in Face. 

They are as Heaven made them, hand¬ 
some enough if tliey be good enough ; for 
handsome is that handsome does.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

HANDSOME.—The Connection of the 
Word— 

This word is connected with hand, and 
has thus acquired the idea of training, cul¬ 
tivation, symmetry, and proportion, which 
enters so largely into our conception of 
handsome. Hence we speak of a man’s 
having a handsome address, which is the 
result of culture; of a handsome horse or 
dog, which implies well-proportioned limbs; 
of a handsome face, to which, among other 
qualities, the idea of proportion and a grace¬ 
ful contour are essential. So, from this 
idea of proportion or suitableness, we have, 
with a difcrent application, the expres¬ 
sions—a handsome fortune, a handsome 
offer.—D r. Webster. 

HAPPINESS.—An Address to 
O happiness I our being’s end and aim I 
Good pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy 
name: 

That something still which prompts th' 
eternal sigh. 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

Pope. 

HAPPINESS.—Capacities for 

Happiness consists in the multiplicity | 
of agitable consciousness. A peasant has | 
not a cap^ity for having equal happiness 
with a pmlosopher; they may be equally 
satUfied^ but not equally happy. A small 
drinking glass and a large one may be 
equally full, but the lai^r one holds more 
than the smaller.— Dr. Johnson. 

HAPPINESS.—The Communication of 

He found himself happiest in communi¬ 
cating happiness to others.--BlRT. 


HAPPINESS.-—Content with 

It is a great blunder in the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness, not to know when wc have got 
it; that is, not to be content with a rea¬ 
sonable and possible measure of it.—D r. 
Johnson. 

HAPPINESS—Contributes to Virtue. 

That virtue gives happiness we all know; 
but if it be true that happiness contributes to 
virtue, the principle furnishes us with some 
sort of excuse for the errors and excesses of 
able young men, at the bottom of life, fret¬ 
ting with impatience under their obscurity, 
and hatching a thousand chimeras of being 
neglected and overlooked by the world. 
The natural cure for these errors is—the 
sunshine of prosperity: as they get happier 
they get better; and learn, from the respect 
which they receive from others to respect 
themselves.— S. Smith. 

HAPPINESS.—The Dependence of 

Happiness depends on the taste, and not 
on the thing : and it is by having what we 
like that we are made happy, and not by 
having what others consider likeable.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 

HAPPINESS.—Domestic 

Think of this, my good friend, and as 
you have kind affections to make some 
good girl happy, settle yourself in life while 
you are young, and lay up, by so doing, a 
stock of domestic happiness against age or 
bodily decay. There are many good thing! 
in life, whatever satirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary; but probably the 
best of all, next to a conscience void of 
offence, (without which, by the bye, they 
can hardly exist,) are the quiet exercise and 
enjoyment of the social feelings, in which 
we are at once happy ourselves, and the 
cause of happiness to those who are dearest 
to us.—S ir W. Scott. 

HAPPINESS—not Essential. 

Happiness is not what we are to look 
for. Let us do right, and then whether 
happiness come, or unhappiness, it is no 
very mighty matter. If it come, life will 
be sweet; if it do not come, life will lie 
bitter—bitter, not sweet, and yet to be 
borne.— Froude. 

HAPPINESS.—The Foundation of all 

The foundation of domestic liappiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman; the founda¬ 
tion of political happiness is confidence in 
the integrity of man; the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal, is reUance 
on Uie goodness of God. — Landor. 
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HAPPINESS.—God the Source of 

The happiness of this mysterious nature 
of ours is never to be found merely in the 
possession of God’s gifts, the work of His 
hand, or the bounties of His providence. 
I'lie soul can find its true satisfaction only 
in rising beyond the gifts, and claiming the 
Giver as its own.— Cairo. 

HAPPINESS.— The Greatest 
To love, and to be loved, is the greatest 
happiness of existence.—S. Smith. 

HAPPINESS.—The Locality of 

Wheresoe’er our best affections dwell, 

And stnke a healthful root, is happiness. 

Sigourney. 

HAPPINESS.—The Path of 

The path of holiness is the path of happi¬ 
ness. It would be so if God had not said 
it; it is so necessarily.— ]. H. Evans. 

HAPPINESS.—Perfect 

Perfect happiness can be realized only in 
heaven—the realm of all that is divine, and 
finished, and lastmg ; nevertheless, if we 
will, we may enjoy much of it on earth ; for 
the happy God, who desires the complete 
happiness of all His creatures, and who 
made all happy at the first, has placed it 
ve/y near to each individual.— E. Davies. 

HAPPINESS.—Philosophical and Civil 

Philosophical happiness is to want little; 
civil or vulgar happiness is to want much, 
and to enjoy much.—B urke. 

HAPPINESS.—The Remembrance of 

To remember happiness which cannot be 
restored is pain, but of a softened kind. 
Our recollections are unfortunately mingled 
with much that we deplore, and with many 
actions that we bitterly repent ; still, in the 
most chequered life, I firmly think there are 
so many little rays of sunshine to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal 
would deliberately drain a goblet of the 
waters of Lethe if he had it in his power.— 
Dickens. 

HAPPINESS—not in Riches. 

I am now worth eight hundred pounds, 
but shall never be so happy as when I was 
not worth a farthing.— Selkirk. 

HAPPINESS.—The Seat of 
It’s not in titles nor in rank ; 

It *a not in wealth like London bank, 

To purchase peace and rest; 

It *s not in makin* muckle mair; 

It’s not in books ; it’s not in lear, 

To make us truly blest: 
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If happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest.—K. Burns. 

HAPPINESS AND WISDOM.—Differ¬ 
ence between 

There is this difference between happiness 
and wisdom :— he that thinks himself the 
happiest man, really is so ; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest fool.—C olton. 

HAPPY.-The Good and Wise are 
Would you be happy, be the thing you 
seem, 

And sure you now possess the world's 
esteem ; 

Nor yet to others too much credit give. 

But in your own opinion learn to live ; 

For know—the bliss in our own judgment 
lies, 

And none are happy but the good and wise. 

Horace. 

HAPPY.—The Opportunity of Making 
This is more scarce than we imagine ; 
the punishment of missing it, is never to 
meet with it again; and the use we make 
of it leaves us an eternal sentiment of satis¬ 
faction or repentance.— Rousseau. 

HAPPY.—The State most 

That state of life is most happy where 
superfluities are not required, and neces- 
sanes are not wanting. — Plutarch:, 

HARANGHES.—Extemporaneous and 
Oral 

Extemporaneous and oral harangues will 
always have this advantage over those that 
are read from a manusenpt:—every burst 
of eloquence or spark of genius they may 
contain, hpwever studied they may have 
been beforehand, will appear to the audi¬ 
ence to be the effect of the sudden inspira¬ 
tion of talent; whereas similar efforts, when 
written, although they might not cost the 
writer half the time in his closet, will never 
be appreciated as anything more than the 
slow efforts of long study and laborious 
application.—COLToN. 

HARBOUR.—In the 

Safely in the harbour—in the deep nook. 

Shakspeare. 

HARDNESS—Defined. 

Hardness is a want of minute attention 
to the feelings of others. It does not pro¬ 
ceed from malignity or a carelessness of 
inflicting pain, but from a want of delicate 
pciception of thiose little things by which 
pleasure is conferred or pain excited.—S» 
Smith. 
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HARDSHIP—the Soil of Manhood. 

Hardship is the native soil of manhood 
and self-reliance, lie that cannot abide the 
storm without flinching or quailing, strips 
himself in the sunshine, and lies down by 
the way .side to be overlooked and forgotten. 
He who but braces himself to the struggle 
when the winds blow, gives up when they 
have done, and falls asleep in the stillness 
that follows.—J. Neal. 

HARE.—A Tamed 

One shelterM hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man exulting in her woes. 

1 nnocent partner of my peaceful home. 
Whom ten long years’ experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar ; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant, instinctive dread. 

Nor needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Ycs, thou mayst eat thy bread, and lick the 
hand 

That feeds thee; thou mayst frolic on the 
floor 

At evening, and at night retire secure 
To thy straw couch, and slumber unalami’d ; 
For 1 have gam’d thy confidence, have 
pledged 

All that IS human in me to protect 
Thy unsusiiccting gratitude and love. 

If I survive thee, I will dig tliy grave; 

And, when I place thee in it, sighing say— 

I knew at least one hare that had a friend. 

COWEER. 

HARE-BELL.—The Light 

I.ight ^ are-bell! there thou art, 

Making a lovely part 

Of all the splendour of the days gone by; 
Waving, if but a breeze 
Pant through the distant trees 
That on the hill-top grow broad-branched 
and high.— Sir. W. Scott. 

HARMONY.—The Source of 

The harmony of things, 

As well as that of sounds, from discord 
springs.—D en ham. 

HARMONY—of the Spheres. 

In their motion, harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God’s 
own ear 

Listens delighted !— Milton. 


There is music wherever there is harmony, 
Older, or proportion ; and thus far we may 
maintain the music of the spheres: for 
those well-ordered motions and regular 
paces, though they give no sound unto the 
ear, yet to the understanding they strike 
a note most full of hannony.—S ir T, 
Browne. 


HARP.—The /Eolian 

A very simple-looking instrument is ths 
iFIolian harp. It consists of a long, narrow 
box, within which are catgut stnngs stretch¬ 
ed over bridges at each end. When these 
strings are tuned, the box is usually placed 
in the lower part of a window, with the 
sash raised sufficiently to give the air ad¬ 
mission. As the wind blows upon the 
strings, different sounds are produced, now 
loud and thrilling, as if they proceeded from 
a vast company of the most skilful per¬ 
formers, and then soft, as to be scarcely 
heard by the acutest ear, and sweet in tone 
as if they were the whisperings of angels! 
No wonder that all musical and melodious 
souls are alternately enraptured and solem¬ 
nized by such heavenly harmonies, nor that 
some, while listening to them, have re- 
arded themselves as standing on the con- 
nes of the spirit-world.— Dr. Davies, 

HARPER.—The Wandering 

Sconied and poor, 

lie begged liis bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

Sir W. Scott. 

HARVEST.—The 

Now o’er the com the sturdy farmer looks, 
And swells with satisfaction to behold 
I'he plenteous harvest which repays his toil. 
We too are gratified, and feel a joy 
Inferior but to his, partakers all 
Of the rich bounty Providence has strew’d 
In plentiful profusion o’er the field. 

What to the eye more cheerful, to the heart 
Moie satisfactive, than to look abroad, 

And from the window see the reaper strip, 
Look round and put his sickle to the wheat? 
Or hear the early mower whet his scythe, 
And see where he has cut his sounding way. 
E’en to the utmost edge of the brown field 
Of oats or barley ? What delights us more 
Than studiously to trace the vast effects 
Of umabated labour? to observe 
How soon the golden field abounds with 
sheaves ? 

How soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 
In frequent lines before the keen-edged 
scythe ? 

The clattering team then comes, the swarthy 
hind 

Down leaps and doffs his frock alert and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble’s 
edge 

The easy wain descends half built, then turns 
And labours up again. From pile to pile 
With mstling step the swain proceeds, and 
still 

Bears to the groaning load the well-poised 
sheaf: 
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The gleaner follows, and with studious eye 
And bended shoulders, traverses the field 
To cull the scatter’d ear, his perquisite. 

IIURDIS. 

HARVEST-HOME.—The 

How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road. 

To see the load. 

The last dear load of harvest home ! 

H. K. White. 

Our rural ancestors, with little blest, 

Patient of labour when the end was rest, 
Indulged the day that housed their annual 
grain 

With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful 
strain.— Pope. 

HASTE.—Counsel against 
Stay a while, that we may make an end 
the sooner. — Pawlet. 

HASTE—Enjoined. 

I.et your haste commend your duty. 

Shakspeare. 

HASTE.—The Evil of 

The more haste, ever the worst speed. 

Churchill. 

HAT.—Character shown by a 
The shape of a hat, and the mode of 
wearing it, give considerable insight into 
the heart and mind. He that cocks his hat, 
or cap, on one side, is a poltroon, assuming 
an air of bravery. He that wears it off his 
^rehead is a gaby. He that wears it 
slouched over his eyes, and raised up be¬ 
hind, lb a sailor. He that rams it down 
perpendicularly over his brows is a blunt, 
ill-natured fellow. He that walks with it 
in his hand is a coxcomb. I'he man that 
always wears a bran-new shining hat pos¬ 
sesses the spirit of order,—he is a man of 
method. He that wears a peaked hat,with 
a lai^e brim and broad riband,—in a word, 
he that wears a hat such as they are never 
worn, is a false-minded, conceited maimerist. 
—Jerrold. 

HATE.—The Capacity to 

Were one to ask me in which direction 
I think man strongest, 1 should say, his 
capacity to hate.—H. W Beecher. 

HATING—no One. 

A true man hates no one.— Napoleon I. 

HATRED.—The Deadlinesa of 
Whoever hates kills in soul.—D r. ViNET. 
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HATRED.—The Evil of 
It is a seed of mischief, a seminary of 
vice, and the matter of much evil; it swclleth 
with pride, embittereth with rage, prevari- 
cateth by perfidiousness, bunieth with anger, 
and foanieth with impatience.—CVPRIAN. 

HATRED.—The Greatest 
Like the greatest virtue, the greatest 
hatred is quiet.—R ichter. 

HATRED.—The Opposition and Develop¬ 
ment of 

Hatred is a passion that stands opposed 
to love, and develops itself in anger, re¬ 
taliation, envy, revenge, and lust of power. 
—R. Roderts. 

HATRED.—The Persistency and Univer¬ 
sality of 

There is no faculty of the human soul so 
persistent and universal as that of hatred. 
There are hatreds of race ; hatreds of sect; 
social and personal hatreds. If thoughts 
of hatred were thunder and lightning, there 
would be a storm over the whole earth all 
the year round. Twenty people cannot be 
together, but some one suffers from their 
conversation. Let a man come into the 
company who from some cause is obnoxious 
to them, and no sooner does he depart than 
the ill-smelling flowers of hatred swell their 
buds, and give forth their malign influences 
through the room.— H. W, Beecher. 

HATRED.—The Reason of 

We hate some persons because we do 
not know them; and we will not know 
them, because we hate them.— Colton. 

HAUGHTY.—The Tax Demanded by the 

Some men who know that they are great, 
are so very haughty withal and insufferable, 
that their acquaintance discover their great¬ 
ness only by the tax of humility which they 
are obliged to pay as the price of their 
fnendship. Such characters are as tiresome 
and disgusting in the ioumey of life, as 
rugged roads are to tne weary traveller, 
which he discovers to be tumpikes only by 
the toll.— Colton. 

HAY-MAKING.—Busy 
Upon the grass no longer han^ the dew ; 
Forth hies the mower with his glittering 
scythe, 

In snovry shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 

He moves athwart the mead with sideling 
bend, 

And lays the grass in many a swathy line: 

In every field, in every lawn and mead, 

The rousing voice of industry is heard; 

The haycock rises, and the frequent rake 
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Sweeps on the fragrant hay in heavy 
wreaths: 

The old and young, the weak and strong 
are there, 

And, as they can, help on the cheerful 
work : 

The father jeers his awkward half-grown 
lad, 

Who trails his tawdry armful o’er the field, 
Nor does he fear the jeering to repay ; 

The village oracle and simple maid 
jest in their turns and raise the ready 
laugh; 

All are companions in the general glee; 
Authority, hard-favour’d, frowns not there. 

Joanna Baillil. 

HAZARD.—Determined upon a 
1 have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. 

SlIAKSl'EARE. 

HAZARD.—Life in a Condition of 
Men are led on from one stage of life 
to another in a condition of the utmost 
hazard.—P rof. Rogers. 

HEAD.—The Beauty of the 

I'he head has the most beautiful appear¬ 
ance, as well as the highest station, in a 
human figure. Nature seems to have de¬ 
signed It as the cupola to the most gluiious 
of all her works.— Addison. 

HEAD.—A Fine 

When in ordinaiy discourse we say a 
man has a fine head, we express ourselves 
metaphorically, and speak in relation to his 
understanding.— Addison. 

HEAD.—The Importance of the 

As the head is the centre of the nervous 
system, holds the brain, and stands above 
all the other parts, Plato regarded it as the 
seat of the deathless soul; and it has gene¬ 
rally been considered as the abode of the 
intellect or intelligence by which man is 
enlightened and his walk in life directed.— 
Kiito. 

HEAD AND HEART.—Influenced by 
A woman’s head is always influenced by 
her heart: but a man’s heart is always in¬ 
fluenced by his head,— Blessington. 

HEADS—without Wit. 

Their heads sometimes so little that there 
is no room for wit; sometimes so long that 
there is no wit for so much room.— Dr, 
Fuller. 

HEALTH.—The Advantages of 

Health is that which makes your meat 
and drink both savoury and pleasant; else 
Nature’s injunction of eating and drinking 
were a hard task and a slavish custom. 


Health ii that which makes your bed easy 
and your sleep refreshing; that revives your 
strength with the rising sun, and makes you 
cheerful at the light of another day; ’tis 
that which fills up the hollow and uneven 

laces of your carcase, and makes your 

ody plump and comely; ’tis that which 
dresseth you up in Nature’s nchest attire, 
and adorns your face with her choicest 
colours. ’Tis that which makes exercise a 
sport, and walking abroad the enjoyment of 
your liberty. ’Tis that which makes fertile 
and increaseth the natural endowments of 
your mind, and preserves them long from 
decay, makes your wit acute, and your 
memory retentive. ’Tis that which supports 
the fragility of corruptible body, and pre¬ 
serves the verdure, vigour, and beauty of 
youth. ’Tis that which makes the soul take 
delight in her mansion, sporting herself at 
the casements of your eyes. ’Tis that 
which makes pleasure to be pleasure, and 
delights delightful, without which you can 
solace yourself in nothing of terrene felici¬ 
ties or enjoyments.— Dr. Maynwaringe. 

HEALTH.—Drinking 

This custom existed so long ago as 1134 
before the Christian era. Some persons 
suppose that it arose from Rowena, the 
daughter of Ilengist, drinking to the health 
of Prince Vortigem in a golden goblet, at 
an entertamment, in conformity with the 
Scripture compliment—“O king, live for 
ever.” Others think that when the Danes 
held tyrannic sway in England, and assas¬ 
sinations were prevalent, a person was 
afraid to drink in company without a friend 
saying—“ I pledge you,” intimating that 
he pledged himself for his safety whilst 
drinking. —Loaring. 

HEALTH.—Enemies to 

The three most dangerous enemies to 
health are—excess of heat, damp, and 
cold.— Dr. Bader, 

HEALTH.—The Excessive Care of 

Those hypochondriacs, who, like Hero- 
dius, give up their whole time and thoughts 
to the care of their health, sacrifice unto 
life every noble purpose of living ; striving 
to support a frail and feverish being here, 
they neglect an hereafter; they continue 
to patch up and repair their mouldering 
tenement of clay, regardless of the im¬ 
mortal tenant that must survive it; agitated 
by greater fears than the Apostle, and 
supported by none of his hopes, they “ die 
daily.”—CoLTON. 

HEALTH.—Fresh Air Necessary to 

Be it remembered that man subsists upon 
the air more than upon his meat and drink; 
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Dut no one can exist for an hour without a 
copious supply of air. The atmosphere 
which some breathe is contaminated and 
adulterated, and with its vital principles so 
diminished, that it cannot fully decarbonize 
the blood, nor fully excite the nervous 
system.— Thacke ray. 

HEALTH—the Quest of the Hermit, 
Health 

Flies the luxurious glutton’s rich repast, 
And with the hermit, at his temperate 
board. 

Sits a pleased guest.—B ally. 

HEALTH.—The Ingredients of 
The common ingredients of health and long 
life are— 

Great temp’rance, open air. 

Easy labour, little care.—SiR P. Sidney. 

HEALTH.—Lost 

Among the manifold misfortunes that 
may befall humanity, the loss of health is 
one of the severest. All the joys that 
life can give cannot outweigh the sufferings 
of the sick. Give the sick man every¬ 
thing, and leave him his sufferings, and lie 
will feel that half the world is lost to him. 
Lay him on a soft silken couch, he will 
nevertheless groan sleepless under the 
pressure of his sufferings ; while the miser¬ 
able beggar, blessed with health, sleejis 
sweetly on the hard ground. Spread his 
tables with dainty meats and choice drinks, 
and he will thrust back the hand that 
proffers them, and envy the poor man who 
thoroughly enjoys his dry crust. Surround 
him with the pomp of kings ; let his chair 
be a throne, and his crutch a world-sway¬ 
ing sceptre; he will look wth contemptu¬ 
ous eye on marble, on gold, and on purple, 
and would deem himself happy could he 
enjoy, even were it under a thatched roof, 
the health of the meanest of his servants. 
—ZSCHOK IK. 

HEALTijr.—A Physician’s Neglect of his 

That physician will hardly be thought 
very careful of the health of others who 
neglects his own. —Rakelais. 

HEALTH.—The Rule of 

1 beseech all persons not to degrade 
themselves to a level with the brutes, or the 
rabble, by gratifying their sloth, or by eat¬ 
ing and drinking promiscuously whatever 
pleases their palates, or by indulging their 
appetites of every kind. But whether they 
understand physic or not, let them consult 
their reason, and observe what agrees, and 
what does not agree with them, that, like 
wise men, they may adhere to the use of 


such things as conduce to their health, and 
forbear everything which, by their own ex¬ 
perience, they find to do them hurt; and 
let them be assured that, by a diligent ob¬ 
servation and practice of this rule, they may 
enjoy a good share of health, and seldom 
stand in need of physic or physicians.— 
Dr. Galen. 

HEALTH.—Sporting with 

Though health may be enjoyed with¬ 
out gratitude, it cannot be sported with 
without loss, or regained by courage.— 
Buckminster. 

HEALTH.—The Value of 

Health is certainly more valuable than 
money, because it is by health that money 
IS procured ; but thousands and millions are 
of small avail to alleviate the protracted 
tortures of the gout, to repair the broken 
organs of sense, or resuscitate the powers 
of digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly ; but let us not 
run from one enemy to another, nor take 
shelter m the anns of sickness.— Sir W. 
Temple. 

HEALTH AND MONEY.—Difference be¬ 
tween 

There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings — health and money ; 
money is the mrist envied, but the least 
enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious, when we reflect 
that the poorest man would not part with 
health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all their money for health. 
—Colton. 

HEARERS.—Critical 

A man that comes hungry to his meal, 
feeds heartily on the meat set before him, 
not regarding the metal or form of the 
platter wherein it is served; but those 
auditors who can find nothing to do but 
note elegant words and phrases, or rhe- 
toiical colours, or perhaps an ill grace of 
gesture in a pithy and material speech, 
argue themselves full ere they come to the 
feast, and therefore go away with little 
pleasure and no profit.—B p. Hall. 

HEARERS.—Exacting 

When I was a young man I was doing 
duty in a parish which my sexton thought 
highly privileged : “ there was a deal of 
carriage company.” I had one morning 
preached on tne proper religious training of 
children, the duty of keeping them out of 
the way of early vanity and temptation to 
early ungodliness. I had hardly got home 
to luncheon when a groom came with a 
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hurried note from one of my flock, a lady 
of high rank and what was call^ great 
worldly influence—as kind-hearted a crea¬ 
ture of that sort as any I have ever known. 
She expressed her astonishment that, being 

on the friendly terms I was at-with all 

the family, I ** should have so pointedly 
preached at them.” I sent her the sermon, 
case and all, begged her to observe that it 
had been preached a few Sundays before at 

D- for the National School Society. 

She apologized the next day with all that 
good-humoured grace which so well became 
her, only adding—“ But I think you ought 
to have seen that what would not give 

offence at D-would surely do so to us.” 

There is a story, an old one, but still afloat, 
which for my purpose I may well quote. A 
certain preacher, of by no means extreme 
views, had several times quoted from Scrip¬ 
ture, and enforced in his own language cer¬ 
tain passages warning mankind against the 
teaching and temptation of our common 
enemy—the Devil. He was spoken to on 
the subject of the use of the word by a 
leading parishioner, the head of the chief 
house. He defended himself as well as ho 
could by the argument that all he had said 
was, after all, only Bible teaching. It was 
admitted; but he was in effect told that he 
would act a more prudent part, if he felt 
compelled to speak from tlie pulpit **all 
that kind of thing,” to do it in the after^ 
noon ; he would assuredly give offence—to 
whom? to his morning congregation? In 
fact, he was not to parade the Devil and his 
doings to “ carriage company.”— Lord S. 
G. Osborne, 

H E ARERS.-^-Indifferent 

You may declare the most interesting or 
alarming truths to indifferent hearers, but 
they will remain as unmoved as the black¬ 
smith’s dog, who sleeps on despite the 
noise of the anvil, and the burning sparks 
whicli descend like a shower around him.— 
Dr. Davies. 

HEARINQ.-—The Faculty of 
Let every one fully develop the faculty of 
hearing, that he may listen with full delight 
and appreciation to the songs of birds, and 
the roar of the sea, the wailing of the 
winds, and the roll of the thunder ; and may 
be able to cheer his soul and calm his heart 
by hearkening to the music of his fellow- 
men, and in turn rejoice their hearts by 
making mu.sic for them.— Prof. G. Wil¬ 
son. 

HEARING.—The Sense of 
Thus is the slowest, yet the daintiest sense ; 
For even the ears of such as have no 
skill 


Perceive a discord, and conceive offence ; 
And knowing not what’s good, yet find 
the ill.— Sir. J. Davies. 

HEART.—Anguish Wearing out the 

It has been truly said that the human 
heart is like the millstone, which, if there 
be wheat beneath it, will grind to purposes 
of health; if not, will grind still, at the 
will of the wild wind, but on itself. So 
does the heart wear out itself, against its 
own thought. One fixed idea—one remem¬ 
brance, and no other—one stationary, wear¬ 
ing anguish. This is remorse, passing into 
despair; itself the goad to fresh and wilder 
crimes.—F. W. Robertson. 

HEART.—The Broken 
The heart will break, yet brokenly live on ; 
Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was 
The same, and still the same, the more it 
breaks.— Byron. 

HEART.—The Course of the Cold 
As a beam o’er the face of the waters may 
glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness and cold¬ 
ness below; 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile. 

While the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the 
while.—T. Moorf.. 

HEART.—Feeling Necessary for the 

It is as necessary for the heart to feel as 
for the body to be fed.— Napoleon I. 

HEART.—Friends in the 

He was much in my heart, and I believi' 
I was in his to the very last beat—B urki 

HEART.—The Gentle 

Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 
When all three kinds of Love together 
meet, 

And to dispute the heart with pow’r 
extreme. 

Whither shall weigh the balance dovm ; 
to weet. 

The dear affection unto kindred sweet, 
Or raging fire of love to woman-kind. 

Or zeal of friends combined with virtues 
meet. 

But of them all, the band cf virtuous 
mind 

Me seems the gentle heart should most 
assured bimL—S penser. 

HEART. —God Knows the 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 
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He knows each chord—its variotts tone. 
Each spring—its various bias : 

Then at tlie balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted. 

R. Burns. 

HEART.-—A Good 

A good heart will ratlier lie low in the 
dust, than rise to the greatest height by 
wickedness.—B p. Hall. 

HEART.—A Loving 

A loving heart is the truest wisdom.— 
Dickens. 

HEART.—The Passion of the 

Love is the cross and passion of the heart; 
Its end—its errand.—P. J. B^illy. 

HEART.—The Restlessness of the 

The sea works, the heavens move, the 
fire is active. Thus the heart of man is 
always in motion, and never rests, sleeping 
or waking. It fancieth more in a moment 
than all the men in the world arc able to 
compass in many years. — Bowyer. 

HEART.—The Sight of the 
Surely if each one saw another’s heart, 
There would be no commerce, 

No sale or bargain pass : all would disperse 
And live apart.— G. IIrrrert. 

HEART.—Things which Flow from the 
Ill words, deeds, and thoughts, all flow 
from the heart—tlie womb of wickedness— 
the nest of evil.—B p. Brough. 

HEART.—The Trial of the 
In aught that tries the heart, liow few 
withstand the proof I—Byron. 

HEART.—An Untainted 
What stronger breast-plate than a heart un¬ 
tainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor¬ 
rupted. —S HAKSPEARE. 

HEART.—A Willing 
A willing heart adds feathers to the heel, 
And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 

Joanna Baillir. 

HEART.-»A Woman's 

Earth has nothing more tender than a 
woman’s heart, when it is the abode of 
piety.— Luther. 
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HEARTS—will Canker. 

As the wild-rose bloweth, 

As runs the happy river, 

Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever : 

But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 

Best of hearts will canker. 

Brightest spirits rust.— Massey. 

HEARTS—Doomed. 

Hearts fonned for love, but doomed in vain 
to glow 

In prisoned pomp, and weep in splendid 
woe.—H um ph re ys. 

HEARTS.—The Road to 
The turnpike road to people’s heart.s, I 
find 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake 
mankind.—WoLCo'rr. 

HEARTS AND HEADS.—Carriage of 
Some people carry their hearts in their 
heads, very many carry their heads in their 
hearts. The difficulty is to keep them 
apart, yet botli actively working together. 
—Adn. Hare. 

HEATH.—The Song of the 

Where the wild bee comes with a murmur¬ 
ing song, 

rilferiiig sweets as he roams along, 

I uprear my purple bell: 

I.ist’ning tlie freeborn eagle’s cry. 

Marking the heathcock’s glancing eye, 

On the mountain side 1 dwell. 

R. Patterson. 

HEATHEN.—The Conversion of the 
1 have never doubted that God could 
convert the heathen, since lie converted 
me.— J. Newton. 

HEATHEN.—Religious Gifts of a 
I once visited the Rajah of Burdwan, 
and found him sitting in his treasury. Fifty 
bags of mone^, containing a thousand ru¬ 
pees (/"loo) in each, were placed before 
him. “What," said I, “are you doing 
with all this money?” He replied—“It 
is for my gods.” “ How do you mean 
that ? ” I rejoined. “ One part is sent to 
Benares, where I have two fine temples on 
the river side, and many priests who pray 
for me; another part goes to Juggernaut; 
and a third to Gaya.” And thus one native 
is spending £2^,000 annually from his 
princely income upon idle Bralimins.— 
Weitbrecht. 

HEAVEN. 

O happy land of love I 
By mortal feet untrod, or eye unseen; 
Whene’er I think of thee, this changing life 
Seems like a weary dream.—W^ESTNKSS. 
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HBAVBN.—Activity in 

1 could hardly wish to enter heaven did 
I believe its inhabitants were idly to sit by 
purling streams, fanned by balmy airs. 
Heaven, to be a place of happiness, must 
be a place of activity. Has the far-reach¬ 
ing mind of Newton ceased its profound 
investigations? Has David hung up his 
harp as useless as the dusty arms in West¬ 
minster Abbey? Has Paul, glowing with 
God-like enthusiasm, ceased itinerating the 
universe of God? Are Peter, and Cyprian, 
and Edwards, and Payson, and Evarts, 
idling away eternity in mere psalm-singing ? 
Heaven is a place of restless activity, the 
abode of never-tiring thought. David and 
Isaiah will sweep nobler and loftier strains 
in eternity, and the minds of the saints, 
unclogged by cumbersome clay, will for 
ever feast on the banquet of rich and 
glorious thought.— 11. W. Beecher. 

HEAVEN.—The Church One in 

I have seen a field here, and a field there, 
stand thick with com—a hedge or two has 
separated them. At the proper season the 
reapers entered ; soon the earth was dis¬ 
burdened, and the grain was conveyed to its 
destined resting-place, where, blended to¬ 
gether in the bam or in the stack, it could 
not be known that a hedge had ever sepa¬ 
rated this com from that. Thus it is with 
the Church. Here it grows, as it were, in 
different fields, and even, it may be, by 
different hedges. By and by, when the 
harvest is come, all God’s wheat shall be 
gadiered i ito the garner, without one single 
mark to distin^ish that once they differed 
in outward circumstantials of fomi and 
order.— Toplady. 

HEAVEN—the Complement of Grace. 

Heaven is the day of which grace is the 
dawn; the rich, ripe fruit of which grace 
is the lovely flower; the inner shrmc of 
that most glorious temple to which grace 
forms the approach and outer court.— 
Dr. Guthrie. 

heaven.—T he Delights of 

Of tlie positive joys of heaven we can 
fomi no conception; but its negative 
delights form a sufficiently attractive 
picture,—^no pain; no thirst; no hunger: 
no horror at the past; no fear of the future: 
no failure of mental capacity; no intel¬ 
lectual deficiency: no morbid imaginations; 
no follies; no stupidities: but, above all, 
no insulted feelings; no wounded affections; 
no despised love or unrequitted regard : no 
hate, envy, jealousy, or indignation of or 
at others: no fals^ood, diblionesty, dis- 
limulation,^ hypocrisy, grief, or remorse. 


In a word, to end where I began, no sia 
and no suffering.— Prof. Wilson. 

heaven.—T he Entrance into 

To a Christian who has lived all his life 
long in bondage unto fear, not daring to 
believe himself a child of God, how sweet 
will be the waking in heaven ! With great 
dread and trembling he will approacli the 
death-hour, and go down through chilling 
mists and vapours to the unknown sea. 
And when upon the other shore sweet 
strains come upon his ear, he will notmn- 
derstand them; but fair form after fair forai 
will appear to greet him; and at length, from 
the impcarled atmosphere, God’s whole band 
of gathering and reaping angels, more in 
number than the autumn leaves outstream- 
ing from the forest when there are bursts 
of wind, will come forth, filling all the 
air with music, and minister unto him 
an abundant entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom ! It were almost enough to 
make one’s heaven to stand and see the 
first stirring of joy m the face, and hear the 
first rapturous cry, as they cross the thres¬ 
hold, of thousands of timid Christians, 
who lived weeping and died sighing, but 
who will wake to find every tear an orb of 
joy, and every sigh an in^iration of God ! 
Oh, the wondrous joy of heaven to those 
who did not expect it!—H. W. Beecher. 

HEAVEN—our Fatherland. 

That is indeed our true fatherland—that 
wondrous home, where everything is wait¬ 
ing for us and every one loves us. Here 
life is radiant, everything charms and in¬ 
spirits ; we are free, we take possession of 
ourselves, ideas command, facts obey; we 
become once more the head of creation.— 
Gasparin. 

heaven.—T he Hope of 

What has been the great and what is now 
one of the strongest and most influential 
powers or motives in the human heart ? A 
desire to find some better place, some 
lovelier spot, than we now have. For 
what docs the tradesman toil? for what 
does the physician practise ? for what does 
man hope at the decline and the close of 
life? Some sheltered nook, some quiet 
spot, where if he cannot have a rest that 
will never be moved, he may have, at least, 
a foretaste and foreshadow of it What 
was it that caiTied Columbus across the 
western wave, amid insubordination within 
his ship, and the unexpectedly wild waves 
that roared and curled around and without ? 
What sustained him on the unsounded sea, 
amid the untraversed waste of waters? 
The hope of a better country. What wai 
it that sustained the hearts of the pilgrini 
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fathers when, driven forth from this land by 
stem ecclesiastical persecution, they went 
to the far distance, and across the western 
wave, and feared not the iron-bound coast 
or the rugged and the unknown territory on 
which they set foot ? It was the hope and 
prospect of a better, even a free and peace¬ 
ful country.—G umming. 

HEAVEN—at Last. 

After the fever of life ;—after wearinesses, 
sicknesses, fightings and despondmgs, lan- 
gour and fretfulness, stnigglmg and failing 
—struggling and succeeding ;—after all the 
changes and chances of this troubled and 
unhealthy state, at length comes death,—at 
length the white throne of God,—at length 
the beatific vision.—D r. Nkwman. 

HEAVEN.—The Locality of 
Where is heaven ? I cannot tell. Even 
to the eye of faith, heaven looks much like 
a star to the eye of flesh. Set there on the 
brow of night, it shines most bright—most 
beautiful; but it is separated from us by so 
great a distance as to be rai.scd almost as 
high above our investigations as above the 
storms and clouds of earth. A shining 
object, we see it gleaming in the fields of 
space; but we sec nothing more, even when 
our eyes are assisted by the most powerful 
telescope. Nor does the matter cost us the 
least anxiety. If God spaied not His own 
Son, heaven shall want nothing to make 
us supremely and eternally happy.— Dr. 
Guthrie. 

HEAVEN.—The Love of 

The love of heaven makes one heavenly, 
Shakspeare. 

HEAVEN.—Loved Ones in 
There smiles the mother we have wept I 
there bloom 

Again the buds asleep within the tomb ; 
Tlicre, o’er bright gates inscribed—“No 
more to part,” 

Soul springs to soul, and heart unites to 
heart !~Lytton. 

HEAVEN.—Matured for 

When a Christian is matured for heaven, 
he leaves the world as an acoin leaves its 
cup.—R yland. 

HEAVEN.—Recognition in 

I have heard you say— 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male 
child, 

To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature 
bom. —Shakspeare. 
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HEAVEN.—No Sinner will Enter 

We affirm heaven cannot be entered by 
the Sinner. “The unclean shall not pass 
over it.” It is emphatically a holy place. 
It is the “holy habitation of the holy God. 
Holiness is its name, its life, its glory ; it is 
“the new name” which is emblazoned by 
Christ on “ the forehead ” of every saint. 
The minds and morals of the heavenly 
inhabitants perfectly and gloriously reflect 
the image of the Holy One. On every 
throne, every crown, every robe, every 
harp, every scene, “ Holiness to the Lord” 
is enstamped in characters of light and 
beauty. “ Therefore, there shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a he; but they which are written m the 
Lamb’s book of life.” The sinner will 
never wander amid its lovely scenery ; never 
gaze on its magnificence ; never breathe its 
balmy air ; never drink its crystal waters ; 
never eat its ambrosial fruits. His friends 
may be there,—father, mother, wife, child ; 
but he will be shut out for ever ; and the 
fault will be his oum.—E. Davies. 

HEAVEN.—Three Steps to 

I once visited a poor man of weak in¬ 
tellect, and on conversing with him, said— 
“ Heaven is a long way off, and the journey 
is difticult.” “Do you think so?” he 
asked. “ I think heaven is very near ; and 
the way to it is very short: there are only 
three steps there. Those three steps are— 
out of self, unto Christ, into glory.—R. Hill. 

HEAVEN.—Three Wonders in 

'\\Tien I get to heaven, I shall see three 
wonders there—the first wonder will be, to 
see many people there whom I did not ex¬ 
pect to see—the second wonder will be, to 
miss many people whom I did expect to 
sec—and the third, and greatest wonder 
of all, will be to find myself there.—^J. 
Newton, 

HEAVENS.—The Appearance of the 

The appearance of the heavens has, under 
all circumstances, a never-ending charm for 
me, in the clear starlight as well as in dark 
nights,—in the soft blue as well as in the 
cloudy or dark-grey sky, in which the eye 
loses itself, without being able to distinguish 
anything.— Humboldt. 

HEAVENS.—The Beautiful and Boundleaa 
O Heavens—O beautiful and boundless 
sky 1 

Upon whose breast stars and pale planets 
lie. 

Unnumbered and innumerable, ever, 
Mocking with bright’ning eyes man’s vaia 
endeavour: 
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Thou radiant wilderness, through which the 
moon 

Moves like a spirit, without voice or tune 
Accompanied, or song or choral shout. 

Save what the universal spheres send out 
For ages, inaudible, though vast and deep ! 
Thou world of worlds, within whose arms 
the sun 

Awakens; and, when his bright task is done, 
Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep 
Among thy golden bowers ! 

W. B. Procter. 

HEEDLESSNESS—Deplored. 

Alas ! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fcllow-woim, 
And fill the burial-sod : 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked of God. 

The wounds I might have healed ! 

The human sorrow and smart I 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of thought^ 

As well as want of heart. — Hood. 

HEIR.—Madness in Connection with an 

What madness is it for a man to starve 
himself to enrich his heir, and so turn a 
friend into an enemy I for his joy at your 
death will be proportioned to what you 
leave him.— Seneca. 

HEIR-LOOMS.—The Profanation of 
Woe to him whose daring hand profanes 
The hono ired heir-looms of his ancestois. 

Muir. 

HELL—Defined. 

Hell is the wrath of God—His hate of sin : 
Hell is His justice.—P. J. Bailey. 

HELL—Described. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those 
flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where 
peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed : 
Such place eternal Justice had prepared 
For tWe rebellious, here their prison or¬ 
dained 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of 
heaven, 

As from the centre thriqp to the utmost 
pole.--M ilton. 


HELL.—The Oates of 

At last appear 

Hell’s bounds, high reaching to the horrid 
roof; 

And thrice threefold the gates ; three folds 
were brass, 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 
Yet unconsumed.— Milton. 

HELL.—The Locality of 

There have been many curious and useless 
conjectures concerning the locality of this 
horrible place; but we must confess our 
ignorance ; and shall be much better em¬ 
ployed in studying hinv we may avoid it, 
than in labouring to discover where it is.— 
Doddridge. 

HELL.—The Pavement of 

Hell is paved with good intentions.—D r. 
Johnson. 

HELL.—The Torments of 

If there were a hundred eloquent men, 
each having four iron tongues that spoke 
from the beginning of the world, they 
could not reckon up the torments of helL 
—Bede. 

HELP—Divine and Human, 

God helps them that help themselves.— 
Dr. Franklin. 

HELP—sometimes Impossible. 

Sometimes men are in circumstances 
where they have to look on a misery which 
they cannot relieve. This happened a few 
months ago m Scotland. A vessel laden 
with bricks and coal was undergoing repairs 
on the shore of the Solway Firth. The tide 
there runs like a race-horse. By some gross 
mismanagement the vessel began to heel 
over. A cry of alarm was raised ; and all 
escaped but one man. She settled do\vn on 
his loins, and pinned him to the ground. 
The neighbourhood was raised ; hawsers 
were attached to the masts; and the power 
of strong arms and hearts brought to raise 
her—but m vain. She could not be moved. 
The tide was making—it would float her 
soon; but before it floated her, it would 
float over him. All further effort was 
abandoned. A minister was brought to 
the sad scene. He prayed, and the people 
wept. On and on came the remorseless sea; 
inch by inch it rose—cold at his heart, at 
his throat: and now death in the salt foam 
kisses his lips. He asks that a handkerchief 
be thrown over his head that he may not 
see the waves. It is done; and with a 
weeping, sobbing crowd around him, but 
none there to help, at length the wave 
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washes over his head, and washes away the 
prayer that I hope, through our blessed 
Saviour, opened the gates of heaven for his 
departing spirit They could not help.— 
Dr. Guthrie. 

HELP.^Mutual 

The race of mankind would perish did 
they cease to aid each other. From the 
time that the mother binds the child*s head, 
till the moment that some kind assistant 
wipes the death-damp from the brow of the 
dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. 
All, therefore, that need aid, have a right 
to ask it from their fellow-mortals : no one 
who holds the power of granting can refuse 
without guilt.— Sir W. Scott. 

HERESY.—The Imputation of 

I have witnessed in many instances with 
a disgusted recoiling of the heart, an asto¬ 
nishing promptitude to attribute heresy to a 
man whose expressions liave varied from 
the common phraseolog)% or whose con¬ 
clusions have been cautious, and not in the 
tone of infallibility.—F oster. 

HERESY.—The Sin of 

The sin of heresy is a deadly sin, 

*Tis like the falling of the snow, whose 
crystals 

The traveller plays with, thoughtless of 
his danger, 

Until he sees the air so full of light 
That it is dark ; and blindly staggering 
onward. 

Lost and bewildered, he sits do^vn to rest: 
There falls a pleasant drowsiness upon 
him, 

And what he thinks is sleep, alas! is 
death!— Longfellow. 

HERETIC.—The Behaviour of the 

His behaviour is seemingly veiy pious 
and devout. How foul soever the postern 
and back-door be, the gate opening to the 
street is swept and garnished, and his out¬ 
side adorned with pretended austerity.— 
Dr. Fuller. 

HERETIC.—The Impudence of the 

If challenged to a private dispute, his 
impudence bears him out. He counts it 
the only error to confess he hath erred. 
His face is of brass, which may truly be 
said either ever or never to blush. —Dr. 
Fuller. 

HERMIT.—The Condemnation of the 

Thou dost presume too much, j^or needy 
wretch i 

To claim a station in the firmament, 
Because thy humble cottage, or thy tub, 
360 


Nurses some lazy or pedantic virtue, 

In the cheap sunshine or by shady springs,. 
With roots and potherbs, where thy cold 
right hand 

Tearing these human passions from the 
heart, 

Upon whose stock fair blooming virtues 
flourish, 

Dcgradeth nature and benumbeth sense, 
And Gorgon-like, turns active men to 
stone. 

We not require the dull society 
Of your necessitated temperance, 

Or that unnatural stupidity 
That knows not joy nor sorrow; nor your 
forced, 

Falsely exalted, passive fortitude, 

Above the active : this low abject brood 
That fix their scats in mediocrity. 

Become your servile mind; but we ad¬ 
vance 

Such virtues only as admit excess, 

Brave bounteous acts, regal magnificence, 
All-seeing prudence, magnanimity, 

That knows no bound, and that heroic 
virtue 

For which antiquity hath left no name, 

But patterns only.—T. Carew. 

HERMITAGE.—The Description of a 
A little, lowly hermitage it was, 

Downe in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pass 
In traveill to and froe : a little wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermitc dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventyde; 
Thereby a chrislall stream did gently jday, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway. — Spenser. 

HERO.—The Courage of a 

I looked upon his brow—no sign 
Of guilt or fear was there, 

He stoocf as proud by that death-shrine 
As even o^er despair 
He had a power; in his eye 
There was a quenchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take, 
And dare it for the daring’s saice. 

Landon. 

HERO.—A Dying 

Henry V. on the evening of Agincourt 
found the chivalric David Gamm still clasp¬ 
ing the banner which through the fight his 
strength had borne, and his right arm 
defended. Often had the monarch noticed 
that pennon waving in the foremost van of 
the men of England who that day pierced, 
broke, and route<i the proud ranks of France. 
The king knighted him as he lay. The hero 
died, but dying was ennobled 1— Coley. 
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HERO.—The Loss of a 
Among the letters which were brought to 
me was one from Lord Derby, which! tore 
open, and alas! it contained the fatal news 
—that the Duke of Wellington, England's, 
or rather Britain’s pride, her glory, her 
hero, the greatest man she ever had pro¬ 
duced, was no more! Sad day I Great 
and irreparable loss i ♦ ♦ * One cannot 
think of this country without “the Duke” 
—our immortal hero! In him centred almost 
every earthly honour a subject could 
possess. His position was the highest a 
subject ever had,—above party,—looked 
up to by all,—revered by the whole nation, 
—•the friend of the sovereign ;—and hcno 
simply he carried these honours! With 
what singleness of purpose, what straight¬ 
forwardness, what courage, were all the 
motives of his actions guided I To who 
alas ! have lost now so many of our valued 
and experienced friends, his loss is irrepar'' 
able ; for his readiness to aid and advise, if 
ir could be of use to us, and to overcome 
any and every difficulty, was unequalled. 
To Albert he showed the greatest kindness 
and the utmost confidence. His experience 
and knowledge of the past, loo, were so 
great: he was a link which connected us 
with by-gone times, with the last century. 
Not an eye will be dry in the whole country. 
—Queen Victoria. 

HERO.—The Praise of the 
The hero, when a people’s voice 
Proclaims their darling victor near, 

Feels he not then his soul rejoice, 

Their shouts of love,—of praise to hear ? 
Yes! fame to generous minds is dear; 

It pierces to their inmost core ; 

He weeps who never shed a tear; 

He trembles, who ne’er shook before. 

Mitford. 

HESITATION—a Sign of Weakness. 

Hesitation is a sign of weakness, for | 
inasmuch as the comparative good and ' 
evil of the different modes of action about 
which we hesitate are seldom equally ba¬ 
lanced, a strong mind should perceive the 
slightest inclination of the beam with the 
glance of an eagle, particularly as there are 
cases where the preponderance will be very 
minute, even although there should be life 
in one scale, and death in the other.— 
Colton. 

Hills.— among the 
The majesty of God is most manifest 
among the hills.— Borrow, 
hills.—S unrise on the 
I stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide 
arch 

Was glorious with the sun’s returning 
march, 


And woods were brightenei^ and soft 
gales 

Went forth to kiss the sun-dad vales: 

The clouds were far beneaUi me; bathed 
in light. 

They gathered mid-way round the wooded 
height, 

And, in their fading glory, shone 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, 

As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the grey mist thrust up its shat¬ 
tered lance, 

And rocking on the cliff was left 
The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft: 

The veil of cloud was lifted, and below 
Glowed the rich valley, and the river’s 
fio*' 

Was darkened by the forest’s shade, 

Or glistened in the white cascade; 

Where upward, in the mellow blush of day 
Idle noisy bittern wheeled his spiral way. 

Longfellow. 

HISS.—The Foolishness or Sublimity of a 

The sound of a trumpet suggests the 
dreadful idea of a battle, and of the ap- 
roach of armed men ; but to all men 
rought up at Queen’s College, Oxford, it 
must be associated with eating and drink¬ 
ing, for they are always called to dinner 
by sound of trumpet: and I have a little 
daughter at home, who, if she heard the 
sound of a trumpet, would run to the win¬ 
dow expecting to see the puppet-show of 
Punch, which is carried about the streets. 
So with a hiss ; a hiss is either foolish, or 
tremendous, or sublime. The hissing of 
a pancake is absurd ; the first faint hiss 
that arises from the extremity of the pit on 
the evening of a new play, sinks the soul 
of the author within him, and makes him 
curse himself and his Thalia 1 the hissing 
of a cobra di capello is sublime,—it is the 
whisper of death I—S. Smith. 

HISTORY.—The Advantages of 

History makes a young man to be old 
without either wrinkles or grey hairs, pri¬ 
vileging him with the experience of age 
without either the inhrmities or incon¬ 
veniences thereof.— Dr. Fuller. 

HISTORY.—Citing the Examples of 

To cite the examples of history, in order 
to animate us to virtue, or to arm us with 
fortitude, this it is to up the illustrious 
dead to inspire and improve the living.— 
Colton. 

HISTORY.—Definitions of 
History may be defined as the biograplif 
of nations.— Dr. Arnold. 
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HISTORY.->Delinition8 of 
History is the history of men and women. 
—Canon Kingsley. 

History is the compliment of poetry.— 
Stephens. 

HISTORY.—DifiFerent Kinds of 
The Grecian history is a poem, Latin 
history a picture, modem history a chronicle. 
—Chateaubriand. 

HISTORY.—The Essentials of 

A real history must omit nothing that is 
essential for clear knowledge and sound 
judgment: and it must be something more 
than a dry compendium of dates and facts, 
or a series of disjointed essays. It must 
have unity and entirety of organism and 
purpose ; and it must have artistic propor¬ 
tions. Moreover, even as the biography of 
an individual is valueless without some 
knowledge of those with whom he had 
dealings, and of the society in which he 
moved, it is necessary to accompany the 
history of any one State with sketches of 
other States, and of the general progress of 
events in the civilized world.— Creasy, 

HISTORY.—Facta of 

% 

As the double-stars, though sundered far. 
Seem to the naked eye a single star. 

So facts of history, at a distance seen. 

Into one common point of light convene. 

Longfellow. 

HISTORY.—The Greatest Scene in Modern 
Luther's appearance at the Diet of 
Worms, on the 17th of April, 1521, may 
be considered as the greatest scene in modem 
European history ; the point, indeed, from 
which the whole subsequent history of 
civilization takes its rise. * ♦ ♦ The 

world’s pomp and power sits there on this 
hand: on that stands up for God’s truth 
one man, Hans Luther, the poor miner’s 
son. * * * It is, as we say, the greaicst 
moment in the modem history of man. 
English Puritanism, England and its Par¬ 
liaments, America’s vast work these two 
centunes, French Revolution, Europe and 
its work everywhere at present—the germ 
of it all lay there; had Luther in that 
moment done other, it had all been other¬ 
wise. —Carlyle. 

HISTORY.—Little Real 
We must consider how very little history 
there is; I mean—real, authentic history. 
That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as 
true; but all the colouring, ul the philo¬ 
sophy of history, is conjecture.—Dr. John¬ 
son. 


HISTORY—a Register of Crimes and 
Miseries. 

History is but a kind of Newgate calendar, 
a register of the crimes and miseries that 
man has inflicted on his fellow-man. It is 
a huge libel on human nature, to which we 
industriously add page after pajge, volume 
after volume, as if we were building up a 
monument to the honour rather than the 
infamy of our species. If we turn over the 
pages of these chronicles that man has 
written of himself, what are the characters 
dignified by the appellation of ** great,” and 
held up to the admiration of posterity? 
Tyrants, robbers, conquerors, renowned 
only for the magnitude of their misdeeds 
and the stupendous wrongs and miseries 
they have inflicted on mankind—wamors 
who have hired themselves to the trade of 
blood, not from motives of virtuous patriot¬ 
ism, or to protect the injured and defence¬ 
less, but merely to gain the vaunted glory of 
being successful in massacreing their fellow- 
beings ! What are the great events that 
constitute a glorious era ? The fall of em¬ 
pires—the desolation of happy countries— 
splendid cities smoking in their ruins—the 
proudest works of art tumbled in the dust 
—the shrieks and groans of whole nations 
ascending unto heaven.—W. Irving. 

HOLIDAY.—A Child’s Midsummer 

There is no pleasure that I have experi¬ 
enced like a child’s midsummer holiday— 
the time, I mean, when two or three of us 
used to go away up the brook, and take our 
dinners with us, and come home at night, 
tired, happy, scratched beyond recognition, 
with a great nosegay, three little trout, and 
one shoe, the other having been used for a 
boat till it had gone down with all hands 
out of soundings. How poor our Derby 
days, our Greenwich dinners, our evening 
parties after that 1 Depend upon it, a man 
never experiences such pleasure or grief after 
fourteen years as he does before, unless, in 
some cases, in his first love-making, when 
the sensation is new to him.— Canon 
Kingsley. 

HOLIDAYS.—Wished-for 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d- 
for come. 

And nothing pleases but rare accidents. 

Shakspears. 

HOLINESS.—The Apprehension and 
Practice of 

By the illumination of God the Spirit, 
the understanding conceives holiness; the 
will resolves on holiness; and the life pro¬ 
duces holiness.—W. Secker. 
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HOLIN£SS.->The Beauty of 

What beauty can compare with that of 
the soul ? and what beauty of the soul can 
compare with that of holiness? This is 
the beauty of angels; yea, of God Himself. 
— J. A. James. 

HOLIN£SS--from Christ. 

As the wax hath line for line from the 
seal, the child limb for limb, feature for 
feature, from the father, so is holiness in 
us from Christ.— P. Henry. 

HOLINESS.—Feigned 
Feigned holiness is a double evil.—S t. 
Jerome. 

HOLINESS.—The Love of 

Unless the love of holiness be a principle 
implanted in the heart, the practice of piety 
and virtue will be variable and irregular.— 
Grose. 

HOLINESS.—True 

True holiness c insists in confoimity to 
the nature and will of God.— Lucas. 

HOMAGE—the Act of a Feudal Tenant. 

Homage was originally the act of a feudal 
tenant, by which he declared himself, on 
his knees, to be the hommage or bondman of 
his lord ; hence the term is used to denote 
reverential submission or respect.—D r. 
Webster. 

HOMAGE.—The Proper Subjects for 
We pay our homage to men of pre¬ 
eminent usefulness and virtue.— Dr. Web¬ 
ster. 

HOME —a Blissful Resort. 

Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, 
where. 

Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

J. Thomson. 

HOME.—The Bonds of 

The bonds of home and of family, if lost 
by misfortune or sin, can never be restored. 
Nothing can adequately compensate for the 
loss of the love of father and mother, of 
sister and brother; that is the sacred bond 
of life.— Barry. 

HOME. —Children Complete a 
We have no perfect idea of a home with¬ 
out children. It may possess every material 
and necessary comfort; and its hearth-stone 
may shine with a flame as pure and as con¬ 
stant as the vestal fire; but without the 


pattering of little feet, and the merry ring¬ 
ing of treble voices, in its apartments, it 
is “found wanting.” Little children com¬ 
plete and crown every home on earth; 
such indeed is the design of Heaven.—D r. 
Davies. 

HOME.—The First 

God made the first man after a divine 
original, and after a divine original, too, 
He made the first home. —J. B. Brown. 

HOME.—The Happiest 

Depend upon it, that home is the happiest 
where kindness, interest, politeness, and 
attention are shown.— Spooner. 

HOME.—Hopes of Dying at 

As a hare, whom hounds and horns 
pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first she 
flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return,—and die at home at last. 

Goldsmith. 

HOME.—The House became a 

When the carpenter has finished your 
house and hands you the key, that is not 
your home; it is not yet complete. I re¬ 
member what happened with my own home, 
how after it had been furnished came the 
wife, and then one child, and then another, 
and so by degrees ties were added, and the 
house grew into a home.—11. W. Belcher. 

HOME.—The Influence of 

Those of you who are best acquainted 
with the world, or who have read most ex¬ 
tensively the histories of men, will allow 
that, in the formation of character, the 
most telling influence is the early home. 
It is that home which often in boyhood 
has formed beforehand our most famous 
scholars, our most celebrated heroes, our 
most devoted missionaries ; and even when 
men have grown up reckless and repro¬ 
bate, and have broken all restraints, human 
and divine, the last anchor which has 
dragged, the last cable they have been able 
to snap, is the memory which moored them 
to a virtuous home.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

HOME—an Institution. 

Home is the grandest of all institutions. 
—Spurgeon. 

HOME.—The Love of 
I would fly from the city, would fly from its 
care, 

To my own native plants and my flowers 
so fiur, 
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To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet 
bright, 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom 
of light; 

Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 
Where I sported a babe without sorrow or 
fear; 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant 
and gay, 

For a peep at my home on this fair summer 
day. 

I have friends whom I love and would 
leave with regret, 

But the love of my home, oh ! 'tis tenderer 
yet.—D avidson. 

HOME.—No Place like 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever s< Humble, there *s no place like 
home.—P ayne. 

HOME—not in Place. 

Theie is no home in halls of pride. 

They are too high, and cold, and wide ; 

No home is by the wanderer found ; 

*Tis not in place ; it hath no bound ; 

It is a circling atmosphere, 

Investing all the heart holds dear ; 

A law of strange attractive force, 

That holds the feelings in their course ; 

It is a presence undefined, 

O’ershadowing the conscious mind, 

Where love and duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate the name of friend. 

CONDER. 

HOM-E—the Place of Confidence. 

Home i.s the one place in all this world 
where hearts are sure of each other. It is 
the place of confidence. It is the place 
where we tear off that mask of guarded 
and suspicious coldness which the world 
forces us to wear in self-defence, and where 
we pour out the unreserved communi¬ 
cations of full and confiding hearts. It 
is the spot where expressions of tender¬ 
ness gush out without any sensation of 
awkwardness and without any dread of 
ridicule.—F. W. Robertson, 

HOME.—The Pleasures of an Humble 

An humble roof; plain bed and homely 
board 

More clear untainted pleasures do afford 
Than all the tumult of vain greatness brings 
To kings or to the favourites of kings. 

A. Cowley. 

HOME.—The Sweetness of 

What can be sweeter than our native home! 
Thither for case and soft repose we come: 
Home is the sacred refuge of our life : 
Secured from all approaches but a wife. 

Dryden. 
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HOME.—A Visit to a Deserted 
Let pensive memory trace her wonted 
round 

In these familiar walks;—*tis fairy ground; 
Still to her view upheld in bright array, 
Birds in the bowers, and roses ever gay : 
Let grateful thought with deeper musings 
roam 

Through each loved haunt of this deserted 
home; 

Long from the social altar, year by year, 
The patriarch’s prayer went up accepted 
here. 

And lo 1 in answer to the faithful call. 

On children’s children showers of blessings 
fall: 

Embowered retreat! how fair to Christian’s 
eyes: 

Sure ’twas heaven’s gate ! a nursery for the 
skies!— Jane Taylor. 

HOME AND FRIENDS. 

Oh I there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven designed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it ; 

We seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us, 

For hie hath here no charms so dear 
As home and friends around us. 

We (ift destroy the present joy 

For future hopes—and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we’d but stoop to raise them ; 

For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound 
us; 

But soon we’re taught the earth hath nought 
Like home and friends around us. 

The friends that speed in time of need, 
When hope’s last reed is shaken, 

Do show us still that, come what will, 

We are not quite forsaken : 

Though alCwere nigh, if but the light 
From friendship’s altar crown’d us, 

'T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our homes and friends around us. 

Swain. 

HOMELESS—as the Wind. 

I am as homeless as the wind that moans 
And wanders through the streets. 

Longfellow. 

HONESTY.—The Advantages of 
There is no man, but for his own interest 
Yiath an obligation to be honest: there may 
be sometimes temptations to be otherwise, 
but all cards cast u^, he shall find it the 
greatest ease, the highest profit, the best 
pleasure, the most safety, and the noblest 
fame, to lay hold of the horns of this altar, 
which, in all assays, can in itself protect 
him.—F sltham. 
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HONESTY—’Demonstrated. 

A London merchant, while he was stay¬ 
ing in the country with a friend, happened 
to mention that he intended, the next year, 
to buy a ticket in the lottery; his friend 
desired he would buy one for him at the 
same time, which, of course, was very 
willingly agreed to. The conversation 
dropped, the ticket never arrived, and the 
whole affair was entirely forgotten, when 
the country gentleman received information 
that the ticket purchased for him by his 
friend had come up a prize of ;^20,000. 
Upon his arrival in London, he inquired 
of his friend where he had put the ticket, 
and why he had not informed him that it 
was purchased. “ I bought them both the 
same day, mine and your ticket, and I flung 
them into a drawer of my bureau, and I 
never thought of them afterwards.” “ But 
how do you distinguish one ticket from the 
other? and why am I the holder of the 
fortunate ticket more than you ? ” “ Why 

at the time I i)ut them into the drawer, I 
put a little mark in ink upon the ticket 
which I resolved should be yours; and 
upon re*opening the drawer I found that 
the one so marked was the fortunate ticket.” 
—S. Smith. 

HONESTY—Enjoined. 

With honest heart go on your way, 
Down to your burial sod, 

And never for a moment stray 
Beyond the path of God ; 

And everything along your way 
In colours bright shall shine ; 

The water from the jug of clay 
Shall taste like costly wine !— Holtz. 

HONESTY.—Not Grained in 
Persons lightly dipped, not grained, in 
generous honesty, are but pale in goodness. 
—Sir T. Browne. 

HONESTY.—Moral 
They that cry down moral honesty cry 
down that which Is a great part of religion 
—my duty towards God, and my duty 
towards man. What care 1 to see a man 
run after a sermon, if he cozen and cheat 
as soon as he comes home ? On the other 
side, morality must not be without religion; 
for if so, it may change as I see convenient. 
Religion must govern it. He that has no 
religion to govern his morality is not better 
than my mastiff dog: so long as you stroke 
and please him, and do not pinch him, he 
will play with you as finely as may be; he 
IS a ve^ good moral master; but if you 
hurt him, he will fly in your face.— 
Seldsn. 


HONESTY.—The Purity of 

Honesty needs neither disguise nor oma* 
ment—O tway. 

HONESTY.—Rich 

Rich honesty 
Dwells like a miser, in a poor house ; 

As your pearl in your foul oyster. 

Shakspeare. 

HONEY—of Language. 

The king hath found 
Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. 

Shakspeare, 

HONOUR—a Bubble. 

Honour is like the glassy bubble 
Which cost philosophers such trouble; 
Where, one part crack’d the whole does fly. 
And wits are crack’d to find out why. 

S. Butler. 

HONOUR—after Death. 

With his dead bones no longer war have I, 
Boldly he died, and nobly was he slam ; 
Then let us not that honour him deny. 
Which after death alonely doth remain. 

Tasso. 

HONOUR.—The Estimate of 

In the estimate of honour, we should 
learn to value the gilts of nature above 
those of fortune; to esteem in our an¬ 
cestors the qualities that best promote the 
interests of society; and to pronounce the 
descendant of a king less truly noble than 
the offspring of a man of genius, whose 
writings will instruct or delight the latest 
posterity.—Gi bbon. 

HONOUR.—False 

False honour, like a comet, blazes broad, 
But blazes for extinction. Real merit 
Shines like th’ eternal sun, to shine for 
ever.— SirJ. Hill, 

HONOUR.—The Height of 

No man to offend— 

Ne’er to reveal the secrets of a friend ; 
Rather to suffer, than to do a wrong. 

To make the heart no stranger to the 
tongue ; 

Provoked, not to betray an enemy. 

Nor at his meat I choke with flattery ; 
Blushless to tell wherefore I wear my scars. 
Or for my conscience, or my country’s 
wars; 

To aim at just things, if weVe wildly ftin 
Into offences, wish them all imdone, 

’Tis poor, in grief for a wrong done, to die. 
Honour to dare to live, and satisfy. 

Massinger, 
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HONOUR.—The Law* of 

The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To hand the wretch in order ; 

But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 

Its slightest touches, instant pause— 

Debar a’ side pretences; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences.—R. Burns. 

HONOUR.—The Narrow Strait of 

Honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast. 

Shakspeare. 

HONOUR.—Obedience to 

If honour calls, where’er she points the 
way. 

The sons of honour follow and obey. 

Churchill. 

HONOUR.—The Post of 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway. 

The post of honour is a private station. 

Addison. 

HONOUR—Rooted in Dishonour. 

His honour rooted m dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

Tennyson. 

HONOUR—Unstable. 

Honour is unstable and seldom the same; 
for she feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle 
as her food. She builds a lofty structure 
on the sandy foundation of the esteem of 
those who are of all beings the most subject 
to change.— Colton. 

HONOUR.—Wicked Men Attain to 

In the time of confusion wicked men 
attain to honour; and that seat of dignity 
whereof in a peaceable commonwealth they 
despaired, in the time of trouble they hope 
to procure.—C alderwood. 

HONOUR.—Wounding 

Better to die ten thousand thousand deaths 
Than wound my honour.— Addison. 

HONOURS—in Early Life. 

When honours come to us, ratlier than 
we to them, when they meet us, as it were, 
in the vestibule of life, it is well if our 
enemies can say no more against us than 
that we are too young for our dignities; it 
would be much worse for us if they could 
say that we are too old for them; time will 
destroy the first objection, but confirm the 
second —Colton, 

HONOURS.—Heredltaxy 
Hereditary honours are a noble and 
t«>lendid treasure to descendants.— Plato. 
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HOPE.—The Activity of 

Hope is an active grace; it is called a 
lively hope. Hope is like the spring in the 
watch, it sets all the whedls of the soul in 
motion; hope of a crop makes the hus¬ 
bandman sow his seed; hope of victory 
makes the soldier fight; and a true hope of 
glory makes a Christian vigorously pursue 
glory.— T. Watson. 

HOPE—as an Anchor. 

As our life is a sea, hope is compared to 
an anchor, which makes us stand steady in 
a storm.— Polhill. 

HOPE—Beneficial. 

Hope is the most beneficial of all the 
affections ; and doth much to the prolong¬ 
ation of life, if it be not too often frustrated; 
but entertaineth the fancy with an expecta¬ 
tion of good : therefore they which fix and 
propound to themselves some end, as the 
mark and scope of their life, and continually 
and by degrees go forward in the same, 
are for the most part long-lived; insomuch, 
that when they are come to the top of their 
hope, and can go no higher therein, they 
commonly droop, and live not long after. 
So that hope is a leaf-joy, which may be 
beaten out to a great extension, like gold. 
—Lord Bacon. 

lyOPB —a Bright-eyed Queen. 

Hope rules a land for ever green ; 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed 
queen 

Are confident and gay ; 

Clouds at her bidding disappear; 

Points she to aught ?—the bliss draws near, 
And fancy smooths the way. 
j W. Wordsworth. 

HOPE.—The Charms of 

Auspicious'’ Hope I in thy sweet garden 
grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every 
woe : 

Won by their sweets, in Nature’s languid 
hour, 

nie way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer 
bower: 

There, as the wild bee murmurs on the 
wing. 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring! 

What viewless forms the iSolian organ 
play. 

And sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious 
thought away !—T. Campbell. 

HOPS—Deferred. 

The sickening pang of hope deferred. 

Sir. W. Scott, 
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HOPE.—The Delutiveneti of 

It is a delusive phantom in the hour of 
need.— Dr. Arnold. 

HOPE.—The Drafts of 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and 
Experience is his banker ; but his drafts 
are seldom honoured, since there is often 
a ^eavy balance against him, because he 
draws largely on a small capital, is not yet 
in possession, and if he were, would die ,— 
Colton. 

HOPE.—The Faithlessness of 

Primeval Hope 1 the Aonion Muses say— 
When Man and Nature mourned their first 
decay;— 

When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below;— 
When Murder bared his arm, and rampant 
War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ;— 
When Peace and Mercy, banish’d from the 
plain, 

Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven 
again ; 

All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, linger’d still be¬ 
hind.— T. Campbell. 

HOPE—Indiscreet. 

It often digs its own grave with the spade 
of indiscretion.— Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

HOPE.—The Influence of 

Hope causes the shipwrecked manner, 
when no land appears around, xo strike 
out in the midst of the waves. The skill 
of the physician has often confessed itself 
baffled, but hope still lingered while life is 
ebbing. The prisoner hopes for safety in 
his prison ; while the man hanging on the 
cross offers up prayers for release.— Ovid. 

HOPE—while Life Lasts. 

While there is life there is hope.— Cicero. 

HOPE.—The Pe/petuity of 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

Pope. 

HOPE.—The Power of 
Give her but a hair-breadth to stand on, 
and on that she will rear a fabric lofty as 
the firmament, and radiant as heaven itself 1 
—E. Davies. 

HOPE.—The Seat of 

On Truth’s substantial rock, Hope takes 
her seat, 

While waves tumultuous dash against her 
feet; 


The sky with blackness now becomes e’er- 
spread ; 

The tempest threatens her devoted head ; 
Louder and loudex still, the thunders 
sound ; 

The lightning flings its fearful glare around; 
Creation trembles; but fast anchored there, 
Hope sits unshaken, never in despair; 

With eyes turned upxvard, whence her help 
descends, 

She waits expecting till the tempest ends. 

Dr. Holmes. 

HOPE.—The Shining of 
Hope, like the stars of evening, shines 
the sweetest and the brightest when life 
seems the gloomiest and darkest.—D r. O. 
Winslow. 

HOPE.—True 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s 
' / wings. 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings.— Shakspeare. 

HOPES.—The Decay of Fondest 

Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 

' I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay 1 
I never loved a tree or flower. 

But’t was the first to fade away : 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die I 

T. Moore. 

HOPES—not to be Described. 

There are hopes, the bloom of whose 
beauty would be spoiled by the trammels of 
description ; loo lovely, loo delicate, too 
sacred for words, they should be only known 
through the sympathy of hearts.— DickenS. 

HOR.—Mount 

Mount Hor is a lonely peak, seen at a 
great distance from the desert, and consti¬ 
tutes one of the landmarks by which the 
Arab guides his way. On its summit, 
Aaron, the first high-priest of Israel, 
breathed his last prayer, closed his eyes on 
his son—his successor in the sacerdotal 
office, and opened them again in heaven. 
Here his mortal remains were interred, and 
a white building, called the tomb of Aaron, 
is a conspicuous object in the view. Ma¬ 
hometans and Christians reverence it alike, 
and it is safe from the ravages even of the 
Arab of the desert A landmark in the 
bleak scenery, within sight of the desolate 
city of Edom and its pillared rocks over¬ 
looking the Dead Sea, it is a fit place for 
the tomb of the high-priest, and stands con¬ 
secrated for ever. An imperishable testi¬ 
monial of the truth of the Bible, a stem 
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witness of the fulfilment of prophecy,—a 
cursed city and a cursed mountain on either 
side of it, it arrests the traveller’s eye from 
afar, and fills him with awe and fear as it 
silently and perpetually speaks of God.— 
Headley. 

HORBB.—Mount 

Mount Horeb not being so isolated as 
Ararat or Sinai, does not occupy so definite 
a place in nature or history as they. One of 
the group that surrounds Sinai, it presents 
the same barren and desolate appearance, 
and stands amid the same bleak and forbid- 
ing scenery. The shadow of Sinai falls 
on it, and they are linked together in im¬ 
mortal brotherhood. Still Horeb has been 
consecrated more than once. Moses learned 
his first lessons around its base, and amid 
its solitudes formed the thoughtful, stern, 
and decided character which rendered him 
fit to be the leader of Israel. More : wan¬ 
dering one morning along its slopes, he saw 
before him a solitaiy bush. Every branch 
was a fiery branch, and every leaf a leaf of 
fire, that glowed iinwasted in the still flame. 

As he stood amaz.ed and awe-struck at the 
sight, a voice, whose tones were yet to be 
familiar to his ear, exclaimed—“Take thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place on 
which thou standest is holy ground.” Here 
Moses received his first commission, and 
here was God’s first outward demonstration 
to him in behalf of Israel. Such was the 
first memorable scene on Horeb.— Head- 
ley. 

HORROR.—The Pomp of 

Horror in all his pomp was there. 

Mute and magnificent without a tear. 

Dryden. 

HORRORS.—Supped with 
The time has been my senses would have 
cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in't; I have supp’d full with 
horrors.— Shakspe ARE. 

HORSE.—The Characteristics of a 
A generous creature a horse is, sensible 
in some sort of honour; and made most 
handsome by that which deforms men most 
—pride.— Dr. Fuller. 

HORSE.—Freedom Enjoyed by a 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we see. 

That has a heart and life in it—Be free; 

The beasts are charter’d—^neither age nor 
force 

Can quell the love of freedom in a horse : 

He breaks the cord that held him to the 
rack. 

And, conscious of his unencumber’d baclq, 
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Snufis up the morning air, forgets the rein. 
Loose fly his forelock and his ample mane. 
Responsive to the distant neigh he neighs, 
Nor stops, till overlooking all delays, 

He finds the pasture where his fellows 
graze .—Co wper, 

HORSE.—The Stateliness and Majesty of a 
For stateliness and majesty, what is com¬ 
parable to a horse?—SiR T. More. 

HORSES—in Battle. 

The extent to which a charger can appre¬ 
hend the perils of a battle-field may be 
easily underrated by one who confines his 
observation to horses still carrying their 
riders; for as long as a troop-horse in 
action feels the weight and hand of a 
master, his deep trust in man keeps him 
seemingly free from great terror, and he 
goes through the fight, unless wounded, 
as though it were a field-day at home ; but 
the moment that death, or a disabling 
wound, deprives him of his rider, he seems 
all at once to learn what a battle is, to per¬ 
ceive its real dangers with the clearness of a 
human being, and to be agonized with 
horror of the fate he may incur for want of 
a hand to guide him. Careless of the mere 
thunder of guns, he shows plainly enough 
that he more or less knows the dread accent 
that is used by missiles of war whilst cut¬ 
ting their way "through the air ; for as often 
as these sounds disclose to him the near 
passage of bullet or round shot, he shrinks 
and cringes : his eye-balls protrude. Wild 
with fright, he docs not most commonly 
gallop home into camp. His instinct seems 
rather to tell him that what safety, if any, 
there is for him must be found in the ranks; 
and he rushes at the first squadron he can 
find, urging piteously, yet with violence, 
that he too, by right, is a troop-horse—that 
he too is willing to charge, but not to be 
left behind—that he must and he will “ fall 
in.” Sometimes a riderless charger, thus 
bent on aligning with his fellows, will not 
be content to range himself on the flank of 
the line, but dart at some point in the 
squadron which he seemingly judges to be 
his own rightful place, and strive to force 
liimself in. Riding, as it is usual for the 
commander to do, some way in advance of 
his regiment. Lord George Paget was espe¬ 
cially tormented and pressed by the riderless 
horses who chose to turn round and align 
with him. At one time there were three or 
four of these horses advancing close abreast 
of him on one side, and as many as five on 
the other. Impelled by terror, by gre¬ 
garious instinct, and by their habit of 
ranging in line, they **closed in” upon 
Lord George so as to besmear his ovendls 
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with blood from the gory flanks of the 
nearest intruders, and oblige him to use his 
sword. —Kinglakb. 

HOSPITAL.—Kindness in a 
She stirred—the place seem’d new and 
strange as death. 

The white strait bed, with others strait and 
white, 

Like graves dug side by side, at measured 
lengths. 

And quiet people walking in and out 
With wonderful low voices and soft steps, 
And apparitional equal care for each 
Astonish’d her with order, silence, law: 

And when a gentle hand held out a cup, 

She took it as you do at sacrament, 

Half awed, half melted—not being used, 
indeed, 

To so much love as makes the form of love 
And courtesy of manners. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How many desolate creatures on the earth 
Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 
And social comfort in a hospital. 

As Marian did ! She lay there, stunn’d, 
half tranced. 

And wish’d at intervals of growing sense, 
She might be sicker yet, if sickness made 
The world so marvellous kind, the air so 
hush’d. 

And all her wake-time quiet as a sleep : 

For now she understood (as such things 
were) 

How sickness ended very oft in heaven. 
Among the unspoken raptures. Yet more 
sick. 

And surelicr happy. Then she dropp’d 
her !.ds. 

And folding up her hands as flowers at 
night, 

Would lose no moment of the blessed time. 

Mrs. Browning. 

HOSPITALITY.—The Aroma of True 
It is granted to the choicest souls only to 
embellish the daily board, whether homely 
or regal, with the aroma of true hospi¬ 
tality.— Betham-Edwards. 

HOSPITALITY.—Conduct in Showing 
Alike he thwarts the hospitable end. 

Who drives the free, or stays the hasty 
friend : 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule 
exprest— 

Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.— Pope. 

HOSPITALITY.—Indiscriminate 
The days of Queen Elizabeth have been 
extolled as the days of genuine hospitality. 
The doors were &rown open, and, at the 
sound of the dinner-bell, all the neighbour¬ 
ing country crowded to the smoking table. 


Yet it has been justly doubted whether this 
indiscriminate hospitality was laudable. 
There was something generous and magni¬ 
ficent in the idea; and it gave the nobles 
in the land the influence of kings in their 
neighbourhood. Yet it proceeded from the 
love of power and from ostentation ; and 
it produced gluttony, drunkenness, and all 
their consequent vices.— Dr. Knox. 

HOSPITALITY.—The Pleasures of 
Blest be the spot where cheerful guests 
retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening 
fire: 

Blest that abode where want and pain 
despair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those fc*.ists with simple plenty 
crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests, or pranks, that never 
fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 
And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

Goldsmith. 

HOSTILITIES.—The Way to Carry on 
Wc have shown ourselves generous ad¬ 
versaries, and have carried on even our hos¬ 
tilities with humanity.—Bp. Atterbury. 

HOT-BED—The Building of a 

First he bids spread 

Dry fern, or littered hay, that may imbibe 
The ascending damps; then leisurely im¬ 
pose, 

And lightly shaking it with agile hand. 

From the full fork the saturated straw. 

What longest binds the closest forms secure 
The shapely side, that as it rises takes, 

By just degrees, an overhanging breadth. 
Sheltering the base with its projecting eaves. 
Th’ uplifted flame, compact at every joint, 
And overlaid with clear translucent glass. 

He settles next upon the sloping mount 

COWPER. 

HOTEL. — Living at an 
A man living at an hotel is like a grape 
vine in a flower-pot—moveable, carried 
around from place, docked at the root and 
short at the top. Nowhere can a man get 
real root-room, and spread out his branches 
till they touch the morning and the evening, 
but in his own house.—H. W. Beecher. 

HOURS.—The Consecration of the 
The man who consecrates his hours 
By vig’rous effort and an honest aim, 

At once he draws the sting of life and 
death; 

He walks with Nature, and her paths are 
peace.—D r. E. Young. 
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HOURS—have Wings. 

Hours have wings, and fly up to the 
Author of Time, and carry news of our 
usage : all our prayers cannot entreat one 
of them to return, or slacken his pace.— 
Zimmerman. 

HOUSEHOLD.—A Traitor to the 

Any feeling that takes a man away from 
his home, is a traitor to the household.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

HOUSES.—The Decoration of 

The wealthy and the noble, when they ex¬ 
pend large sums in decorating their houses 
with the rare and costly efforts of genius,— 
with busts from the chisel of a Canova, and 
witli cartoons from the pencil of a Raphael, 
are to be commended if they do not stand 
still here^ but go on to bestow some pains 
and cost tliat the master himself be not 
inferior to the mansion, and that the owner 
lie not the only thing that is little amid 
everything that is great.— Colton. 

HOUSES.—The most Preferable 

Houses are built to live in, and not to 
look on ; therefore let use be preferred be¬ 
fore uniformity, except where both may be 
had. Leave the goodly fabrics of liouses 
for beauty only to the enchanted palaces of 
the poets, who build them with small cost. 
—Lord Bacon. 

HOUSES—as Temples. 

If men lived like men indeed, their houses 
would be temples—temples which we should 
hardly dare to injure, and in which it would 
make us holy to be permitted to live.— 
Ruskin. 

HOUSE-WIFE.—A Wife must be a 

The Grecians had a custom, that when 
the new-married wife was brought home to 
her husband’s house, they burnt the axle- 
tree of the waggon before the doors, to 
show that she must now dwell there, and 
not depart thence; and the Romans had 
a custom, that when the bride came to the 
entry of her husband’s house, the bride¬ 
groom took her by the wings of her goivn, 
and lifted her so high, that she struck her 
head and the door-post together, and so set 
her within the doors, to teach her, by the 
remembrance of that blow, not to go often 
forth out of her husband’s house; and the 
Egyptians did give no shoes unto their 
wives, but suffered them to go barefoot, 
because they should abide at home. Hence 
it is that a woman is compared to a snail, 
that never goes abroad but with her house 
upon her head.— Rhodiginus. 
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HUMANITY.—Good Seed Sown in 

Humanity 

Is not a field where tares and thorns alone 
Are left to spring; good seed hath there 
been sown 

With no unsparing hand. Sometimes the 
shoot 

Is choked with weeds, or withers on a stone; 
But in a kindly soil it strikes its root. 

And flourisheth, and bringeth forth abun¬ 
dant fruit.—D r. Southey. 

HUMANITY.—A Lesson of 

The night after the Battle of Bassano 
the moon rose cloudless and brilliant over 
the sanguinary scene. Napoleon, who sel¬ 
dom exhibited even exhilaration of spirits 
in the hour of victory, rode, accompanied 
by his staff, over the plain covered with the 
bodies of the dying and the dead, and, 
.silent and thoughtful, seemed lost in painful 
reverie. It was midnight. The confusion 
and the uproar of the battle had passed 
away, and the deep silence of the calm 
starlight night was only disturbed by 
the moans of the wounded and dying. 
Suddenly a dog sprang Irom beneath the 
cloak of his dead master, and rushed to 
Napoleon as if frantically imploring his 
aid, and then rushed back again to the 
mangled corpse, licking the blood from its 
face and hands, and howling most piteously. 
Napoleon was deeply moved by the affecting 
scene, and turned to his officers, with hit 
hand pointed towards the faithful dog, and 
said with evident emotion—“There, gentle¬ 
men, tliat dog teaches us a lesson of hu¬ 
manity. ”— Denton. 

HUMANITY.—The Spring-Tide of 
Even as we see the vivifying influence of 
spring making itself felt throughout creation, 
as well in the lofty mountains as in the 
lowest dells, invading the most hidden spots, 
penetrating the roughest rocks, repeating 
the miracle of the blossoming of Aaron’s 
rod on myriads and myriads of branches, 
and spreading beauty and fragrance amidst 
the dwellings of man, thus will the influence 
of the spring-tide of humanity be felt 
throughout the world.— Adler. 

HUMANITY.—Wisdom Tempered with 
The most eloquent speaker, the most 
ingenious writer, and the most accom- 
phshed statesman, cannot effect so much as 
the mere presence of the man who tempers 
his wisdom and his vigour with humanity. 
—Lavater. 

HUMAN-KIND.—The Lords of 
Stem o’er each bosom Reason holds her 
state. 

With daring aims irregularly great; 
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Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human-kind pass by: 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s 
hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagined right, above control. 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights 
to scan 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Goldsmith. 

HUMILITY.—The Assumption of 

The assumption of the garb of humility, 
in all its shades, is generally but an expres¬ 
sion of a proud mind.—R. Clcil. 

HUMILITY—the Corrective for Vainglory. 

Epaminondas, that heathen captain, find¬ 
ing himself lifted up in the day of his 
public triumph, the next day went droop¬ 
ing and hanging down his head ; but being 
asked what was the reason of his so great 
dejection, made answer;—“Yesterday I 
felt myself transported with vainglory, 
therefore I chastise myself for it to-day.” 
—Plutarch. 

HUM ILITY—Defined. 

Humility is a voluntary acceptance of the 
place assigned us in the hierarchy of beings, 
the possession of one’s self with a modera¬ 
tion corresponding to our real worth, and 
which induces us to descend to that even 
which is beneath our worth.—L acordaire. 

HUMILITY.—The End to 

The moment humility is spoken of by 
him that has it, that moment it is gone. 
It is like those delicate things which dis¬ 
solve the instant they are touched. You 
must seek out the violet; it does not, like 
the poppy, thrust itself upon your notice. 
The moment humility tells you—“I am 
here,” there is an end to it.— Gumming, 

HUMILITY—Hard to be Conquered. 

Humility, that force so easy to the con¬ 
queror, is far from being easy to the 
conquered. The good opinion of others 
affords us a measure of our unworthiness ; 
their contempt, which places us below the 
level, naturally rouses our self-assertion to 
restore an equilibrium. When we are 
quite sure to be contradicted, there is some 
sweetness in thinking poorly of ourselves, 
nay, in speaking in that tone; when we 
are convinced that no one will dispute the 
point, we are reluctant to proclaim an in¬ 
feriority too generally allowed.— Gasfarin. 

HUMILITY.-—Learning 
The last time I saw Dr. Mather was 
in 1724. On taking my leave, he showed 


me a shorter way out of the house by a 
narrow passage, which was crossed by a 
beam over-head. We were still talking as 
I withdrew, he accompanying me behind 
and 1 turning towards him, when he said 
hastily—“ Stoop, stoop,” 1 did not under¬ 
stand him till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was a man who never missed 
an opportunity of giving instruction; and 
upon this he said to me—“You are young, 
and have the world before you; learn to 
stoop as you go through it, and you will 
miss many hard thumps.” This advice, 
thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me ; and I often think of it 
when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes 
brought upon people by their carrying their 
heads too high.— Dr. Franklin. 

HUMILITY—with Men of Noble Minds. 

Humility ever dwelleth with men of 
noble minds : it is a flower that prospers 
not in lean and barren soils ; but in a 
ground that is rich, it flourishes and is 
beautiful. —DR. Fu ller. 

HUMILITY.—The Model of 

Christ voluntarily mourned, because 
mourning humiliates, and He would be 
humble; He daily suffered, because suffer¬ 
ing subdues the pride of human hearts, and 
He would teach us to accomplish that con¬ 
quest. It was the humiliation of a God to 
take our nature at all; it was the humilia¬ 
tion of a man to crucify that nature daily. 
He knew what sages had failed to see, that 
it was loftiest when lowest; that as it sank 
to humbleness it rose in glory. And thus 
the model of all He taught, Himself “ the 
first-born from the dead.” He soared to 
heaven with a spirit lowly as the grave He 
left; thus beats there, at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, a human heart—^the 
heart of an enthroned King—more softly 
subdued to mercy, more meekly patient, 
than ever sorrowed among the loneliest 
solitudes of earthly affliction.—W, A. 
Butler. 

HUMILITY.—A Notable Example of 

I do not know what I may appear to the 
world ; but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, 
and diverting myself in now and then find¬ 
ing a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.— 
Sir I, Newton. 

HUMILITY—Rare. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none 
ractise, and yet everybody is content to 
ear.— Selden. 
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HUMILITY—in Religion. 

Should any ask me—^What is the first 
thing in religion? I would reply—The 
first, second, and third thing therein, nay 
all, is humility.— St. Augustine, 

HUMILITY.—Royal 

Louis IX., King of France, was foimd 
instructing a poor kitchen-boy ; and being 
asked why he did so, replied—“The mean¬ 
est person hath a soul as precious as my 
own, and bought with the same blood of 
Christ”— Arvine. 

HUMILITY.—The Truest 

He that places himself neither higher 
nor lower than he ought to do, exercises the 
truest humility.—CoLTON. 

HUMMING-BIRD.—The 

The humming-bird ! the humming-bird ! 

So fairy-like and bright ; 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 

A creature of delight! 

All crimson is her shining breast. 

Like to the red, red rose ; 

Her wing is the changeful green and blue 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 

Thou happy, happy humming-bird. 

No winter round thee lours; 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 

Nor land without sweet flowers. 

A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given ; 

Thy food, the honey from the flower, 

Thy drink, the dew from heaven 1 

M. Howitt. 

HUMOUR.—A 

When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his jiowers. 
In their confluxions all to run one way. 
This may be truly said to be a humour. 

JONSON. 

HUMOUR.—Good 

It is the oil and wine of a merry meet¬ 
ing.—^W. Irving. 

HUMOURIST.—A Description of the 
A humourist is a peculiar fantastic, tliat 
has a wonderful natural affection to some 
particular kind of folly, to which he applies 
himself, and in time becomes eminent.—S, 
Butler. 

HUNGER.—The Effect of 

By a slow decay 

Pale hunger wastes the manly strength 
away. —Homer. 

HUNGER.—A Hope respecting 

On being threatened by her persecutors 
to have but a little bread one day and a 
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little water on the next, a poor woman re¬ 
plied :—“ If you take away my meat, God, 
I hope, will take away my hunger 1 
Foxe. 

HUNGER—Insolent. 

Necessity demands our daily bread ; 

Hunger is insolent, and will be fed. 

Homer. 

HUNGER.—The Terrors of 

Of all the terrors of nature, that of one 
day or other dying by hunger is the greatest; 
and it is wisely wove into our frame to 
awaken man to industry, and call forth his 
talents ; and though we seem to go on care¬ 
lessly sporting with it as we do with other 
terrors, yet he that sees this enemy fairly, 
and in his most frightful shape, will need 
no long remonstrance to make him turn out 
of the way to avoid him.—S terne. 

HUNGER AND THIRST. 

Hunger and thirst are, in truth, senses, 
although the seat or organ is not easily 
ascertained. The wants, and desires, and 
pains accompanying them resemble no 
other sensations. Like the senses, they 
are given as monitors and safeguards, at 
the same time that, like them, they aie 
sources of gratification.—SiR C. Bell. 

HUNTER.—A Refined 

My companion was a Tyrolese chamois- 
hunter, who, in point of soci.il position, 
might rank with an English labourer. * • • 
He had all the independence of a man, but 
he knew the courtesy which was due to a 
stranger; and when we parted for the night, 
he took his leave witn a politeness and 
dignity which would have done no discredit 
to the most finished gentleman. The rea¬ 
son, as it seemed to me, was tha« his 
character had been moulded by the sub¬ 
limities of riie forms of the outward nature 
amidst whi 3 i he lived. It was impossible 
to see the clouds wreathing themselves in 
that strange wild way of theirs round the 
mountain crests, till the hills seemed to 
become awful things, instinct with life—it 
was impossible to walk, as we did some¬ 
times, an hour or two before sunrise, and 
see the morning’s beams gilding with their 
pure light the grand old peaks on the oppo¬ 
site side of the valley, while we ourselves 
were still in deepest shade, and look on 
that man, his very exterior in harmony 
with all around him, and his calm eye rest¬ 
ing on all that wondrous spectacle, without 
a feeling that these things had had their 
part in making him what he was, and that 
you were in a country in which men were 
bound to be polished, bound to be more 
refined, almost bound to be better men 
than el^wbere.—F. W. Robertson, 
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HUNTING.—The Pleasure of 
Merry it is in the good green wood, 

Wnen the mairs and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds 
are in cry, 

And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 

Sir W. Scott. 

HUSBAND.—The Admiration of a Wife 
for her 

When Cyrus took the King of Armenia, 
and his son Tigranes, and their wives and 
children prisoners, and, upon their humble 
submission, beyond all hope, gave them 
their liberty and their lives,—in their return 
home, as they were all commending Cyrus 
—some for his personage, some for his 
power, some for his clemency, Tigranes 
asked his wife—“ What thinkest thou of 
Cyrus ? is he not a comely and proper man, 
of a majestic presence ? " “ Truly,” said she, 
know not what manner of man he is : 
1 never looked upon him.” “Why,” said 
he, “where were thine eyes all the while? 
upon whom didst thou look?” “I fixed 
mine eyes,” said she, “all the while upon 
him,” (meaning her husband,) “who, m 
my hearing, offered to Cyrus to lay down 
his life for my ransom.”— Bogatzky. 

HUSBAND.—The Derivation of the 
Word— 

This word is Anglo-Saxon, and signifies 
the band of the house, or family houseband; 
as by him the family is formed, united, and 
bound together, which, on his death, is dis¬ 
united and icattered. Hence we account 
for farmers and petty landowners being 
called, so early as the twelfth century, //us~ 
bandi, as appears in a statute of David II,, 
King of Scotland. This etymology of the 
word appears plainer in the orthography of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in 
which the word is often found written— 
houseband. —Lo ARi N a. 

HUSBAND.—The Grief of a Bereaved 
Oh! had he in those hours of wretched¬ 
ness 

Stood up in sternness, with the stoic’s 
pride, 

A blow so heavy must have broke his 
heart; 

But in humility he bowed his head. 

And that vast avalanche of grief passed 
down, 

Leaving its streaks of snow amidst his hair. 
And channelled furrows o’er his saddened 
brow.— Gibbs. 

husband.—T he Protection Rendered by 
the 

Tlie wife is the husband’s treasury, and 
the husband should be the wife’s armoury. 


In darkness, he should be her sun for direc¬ 
tion ; in danger, he should be her shield 
for protection.—W. Secker. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Husband and wife should be like two 
candles burning together, which make the 
house more lightsome ; or like two fragrant 
flowers bound up in one nosegay, that 
augment its sweetness; or like two well- 
tuned instruments, which, sounding toge¬ 
ther, make the more melodious music. 
Husband and wife, what are they but as 
two springs meeting, and so joining their 
streams that they make but one current ?— 
W. Secker. 

HYMNS—of the Ancients. 

The h5rmns or odes of the ancients gene¬ 
rally consisted of three sorts of stanzas, 
one of which was sung by the band as they 
walked from cast to west; another was 
performed as they returned from west to 
east; and the third part was sung before 
the altar.— Buck. 

HYMNS.—The First Composers of 

St. Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, is said to 
have been the first who composed hymns 
to be sung in churches, and was followed 
by St. Ambrose. —Buck. 

HYPERBOLE.—Not Satisfied with 

Sprightly natures, full of fire, and whom 
a boundless imagination carries beyond all 
rules, and even what is reasonable, cannot 
rest satisfied even with hypeibole.— La 
Bruy^re. 

HYPERBOLE.—A Specimen of 

Let us have done with reproaching one 
another; for we may throw out so many 
reproachful words on one another, that a 
ship of a hundred oars would not be able to 
carry the load.—H omer. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.—The Cure of a 

A young student at college became so 
deeply hypochondriac, that he proclaimed 
himself dead, and ordered the college bell 
to be tolled on the occasion of his death. 
In this he was indulged ; but the man em¬ 
ployed to execute the task appealed to the 
student to perform it so imperfectly, that he 
arose from his bed, in a fury of passion, 
to toll the bell for his own departure. When 
he had finished, he retired to his bed in a 
state of profuse perspiration, and was from 
that moment alive and well.—D r. Mead. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.-The Fatal Delusion 
of a 

He represented his body so large, that he 
thought it impossible for nim to get out of 
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the room. The physician, fancying there 
could be no better way of rectifying his 
imagination than by letting him see that the 
thing could be done, ordered him to be 
carried out by force. Great was the struggle; 
and the patient no sooner saw himself at 
the outside of the door, than he fell into 
the same agonies of pain as if his bones had 
all been broken by being forced through a 
passage too little for him, and died imme¬ 
diately after I— Fineus. 

HYPOCRISY.—The Abhorrence of 

As a man loves gold, in that jiroportion 
he hates to be imposed upon by counter¬ 
feits ; and in proportion as a man has 
regal (1 for that which is above price and 
better than gold, he abhors tliat hypocrisy 
which is but its counterfeit.—R. Cecil. 

HYPOCRISY—Admits the Worth of Virtue. 
Hypocrisy, detest her as we may— 

And no man’s hatred ever wronged her 
yet— 

May claim this merit still,—that she admits 
'rhe worth of what she mimics with such 
care. 

And thus gives virtue indirect applause. 

COWPER. 

HYPOCRISY—a Cruel Stepmother. 

Hypocrisy is a cruel stepmother, an 
injusta noverca to the honest, whom she 
cheats of their birthright, in order to confer 
it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a 
mother.— Colton. 

HYPOCRISY—Enjoined. 

To beguile the time, 

Look like the time ; be«r welcome in your 
eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the 
innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it.— Shakspeare. 

HYPOCRISY—an Imitation of Grace. 

Art imitates nature, and the nearer it 
comes to nature in its effects, it is the 
more excellent. Grace is the new nature 
of a Christian, and hypocrisy that art that 
counterfeits it; and the more exquisite it 
is in imitation, it is the more plausible to 
men, but the more abominable to God.— 
Hr. South. 

HYPOCRISY.—Little to Learn in 

It is easier to pretend to be what you 
are not, than to hide what you really are ; 
but he that can accomplish both has little 
to learn in hypocrisy.— Colton. 

HYPOCRITE.—The 

Seest thou the man ? 

A serpent with an angd’s voice I a grave 
With flowers bestrewed I— R. Pollok. 
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HYPOCRITE.—The Base Condition of tha 
No man’s condition is so base as his ; 

None more accursed than he; for man 
esteems 

Him hateful ’cause he seems not what he 
is ; 

God hates him ’cause he is not what he 
seems ; 

What grief is absent, or what mischief can 
Be added to the hate of God and man ? 

F. Quarles. 

HYPOCRITE.—Detestation of the 

Who dares think one thing, and another 
tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell! 

Homer. 

HYPOCRITE.—An Unsuspected 

So smooth he daubed his life with show of 
virtue, 

He lived from all attainder of suspect. 

Shakspeare. 

HYPOCRITE.—The Worst 

Of all hypocrites, the religious is the 
worst, liecause that which he professes is 
infinitely above every thing in which de¬ 
ception can possibly be practised.—D r. 
Davies. 

HYPOCRITES.—Religious 

Oh, but to such whose faces are all zeal. 
And (with the words of Hercules) invade 
Such crimes as these ! that will not smell 
of sin. 

But seem as they were made of sanctity ! 
Religion in their garments, and their hair 
Cut shorter than their eyebrows I when the 
conscience 

Is vaster than the ocean, and devours 
More wretches than the counters.— JoNSON. 

HYPOTHESIS—an Instrument of Know¬ 
ledge. 

An hypothesis is not an improved sup- 
osition, to which we give an idle assent; 
uta means, or instrument, for gaining true 
knowledge. — I. Taylor. 


I.—The 

The / is worthy of hatred when it is prin¬ 
cipally confined to the person who uses it 
—Pascal. 

I AM. 

**I Am” is language that has been ap« 
piopriated exclusively to God.—C olton. 
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ICE.—The Palace of 

No forest fell, 
Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ! 
When thou wouldst build ; no quarry sent 
its stores 

enrich thy walls : but thou didst hew 
the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave 1 
Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined; nor other cement 
ask’d 

Than water interfused to make them one. 
Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 
Illumined every side : a wat’ry light 
Gleam’d through the clear transparency, 
that seem’d 

Another moon new-risen, or meteor fall’n 
From heaven to earth, of harmless flame 
serene. 

So stood the brittle prodigy; though 
smooth 

And slippery the materials, yet frost-bound 
Firm as a rock. Nor wanted aught within 
That loyal residence might well befit 
For grandeur or for use. Long wavy 
wreaths 

Of flowers, that fear’d no enemy but 
warmth, 

Blush’d on the panels. Mirror needed none 
Where all was glassy ; but in order due 
Convivial table and commodious seat 
(What seem’d at least commodious seat) 
were there, 

Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne 
august, 

The same lubricity was found in all. 

And all was moist to the warm touch; a 
scene 

Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

And soon to slide into a stream again ! 

Cow PER. 

ICE.—Pleasure on the 

A group of school-boys on the surface of 
a frozen pond or lake, is a most animated 
and interesting spectacle. There is so much 
evidence of real enjoyment in the motions, 
the accents, and the countenances of the 
various individuals who compose it, whether 
they glide along the ice on skates, or by 
means of the more humble instrumentality 
of wooden shoes, fenced with iron, or of a 
staff, armed with a pike, that a spectator, 
accustomed to reflection, cannot fail to 
recognize, in the happiness which prevails 
around him, an evidence of a benevolent 
Creator.— Duncan. 

ICICLES—Described. 

Nature*s pendants, manufactured from 
gems of the purest water.— Mrs. Bal- 
fOUR. 


IDEA.—An 

Whatever the mind perceives in itself, 
or is the immediate object of perception, 
thought, or understanding, that I an 
idea.— Locke. 

IDEA.—The Fall of 

How infinite the fall of this word .since 
the time when Milton sang of the Creator 
contemplating Ilis newly-created world— 

“ How it showed. 
Answering His great idea —” 
to its present use, when this person ** has 
an idea that the train has started,” and the 
other “had no idea that the dinner would 
be so bad ! ”— Abp. Trench. 

IDEA.—A Man of One 

What IS a man of one idea ? Why he is 
a man in whom an idea takes possession of 
his skull, and of both hemispheres of his 
brain ; of the frontal region, the back re¬ 
gion, and the lateral region : and the idea 
walks up and down in his brain, from hem¬ 
isphere to hemisphere,'* from convolution 
to convolution ; and thus the man is literally 
a man of one idea. And when the one 
idea is, that knowledge shall be everywhere 
and ignorance nowhere, liberty eveiywhere 
and slavery nowhere—when that one idea 
is, that truth shall be everywhere and false¬ 
hood nowhere, love everywhere and hatred 
nowhere, concord everywhere and discord 
nowhere, Christ everywhere and Satan no¬ 
where on the earth at all,—that is a grand 
idea.— Dr. Beaumont. 

IDEA.—A Moral 

A moral idea is in itself an idea conform- 
able to moral truth. It is an idea of purity, 
peace, power, justice, and love. It is an 
idea which unites man to God and God to 
man.— Dr. Vinet. 

IDEAL.—The Attainment of the 

The ideal is to be attained by selecting 
and assembling in one whole the beauties 
and perfections which arc usually seen in 
different individuals, excluding everything 
defective or unseemly, so as to form a type 
or model of the species. Thus, the Apollo 
Belvedere is the idea of the beauty and 
proportion of the human frame.—C. Flem¬ 
ing. 

IDEAL.—The Evil of Wanting the 

Believe me, the man who has never met 
with the ideal has a dull eye and a wrinkled 
brow. He stoops over the narrow furrow, 
watered drop by drop by his sweat and his 
tears; he grows old before the time ; his 
hands let fall, before the evening comes, the 
implements that have become too heavy.— 
Gasparin. 
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IDBALISM.—A Precious 

Precious bejond rubies is the idealism 
which can invest with celestial dignity the 
carthlv avocation, and which, even when 
the hands are engaged in downright 
drudgery, can fill the mind with noble 
thoughts, and carry you through the daily 
task as a son or daughter of the King.— 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

IDEALITY—Defined. 

A lively imagination, united to a love of 
the beautiful, forming, m its higher exercises, 
one of the chief constituents of creative 
genius in poetry and the fine arts.—D r. 
Webster. 

IDENTITY—Defined. 

Identity is a relation between our cogni¬ 
tions of a thing, not between things them¬ 
selves.—SiR. W. Hamilton. 

IDENTITY.—Personal 

The conviction or conciousness of per¬ 
sonal *identity, or of continued sameness, 
from the commencement to the end of life, 
is conveyed by memory. A man, though 
he loses by disease all recollection of his 
early years, does not cease to bt the same 
person, albeit he is ignorant of being so. 
We grant that to be identically the same, 
through a long course of years, which has 
undergone none but gradual and partial 
changes. It is thus that the human body, 
in its course from infancy to age, is thought 
of as identically the same.—I. Taylor. 

IDIOM.—The Signification of 

The word—“ idiom ” is derived from the 
Greek, and properly signifies a thing or 
habit peculiar to one person or set of per¬ 
sons, and forming an exception to general 
rules. Our usage of the term has confined 
its meaning in English to matters of 
language. When we speak of an idiom, 
we mean some saying, or some way of 
speaking, peculiar to some one language or 
family of languages, which can only be 
accounted for by the peculiar tendency, or 
habit of thought, of those who use it 
When we say that a phrase is idtomatic, we 
mean that it bears this character.— Dean 
Alford. 

IDIOMS.—The Use of 

Some with care true eloquence shall teach, 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. 

Prior. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.—Acquaintance with our 

It is a very wise rule in the conduct of 
the understanding, to acquire early a 
correct notion of your own peculiar const!* 
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tntion of mind, and to become well ac* 
quainted, as a physician would say, with 
your idiosyncrasy. Are you an acute man, 
and see sharply for small distances ? or are 
you a comprehensive man, and able to take 
m wide and extensive views into your mind ? 
Does your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or 
are you apt to take a common-sense view 
of the objects presented to you ? Have you 
an exuberant imagination or a correct judg¬ 
ment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, 
or hasty ? a great readei; or a great 
thinker ? It is a prodigious point gained if 
any man can find out where his powers lie, 
and what are his deficienccs,—if he can 
contrive to ascertain what Nature intended 
him for.— S. Smith. 

IDIOT.—The Law respecting an 

A person who has understanding enough 
to measure a yard of cloth, number twenty 
correctly, tell the days of the week, etc., is 
not an idiot in the eye of the law.—G rey. 

IDLE.—Advice to be 

There is one piece of advice in a life of 
study, which I think no one will object to, 
and that is—every now and then to be 
completely idle,—to do nothing at all.— 
S. Smith. 

IDLE.—The Business of the 
Whereas Satan’s greatest business is to 
tempt other men, the idle man’s business is 
to tempt Satan.— Sanderson. 

IDLE. — The Tax Levied by the 
The idle levy a very heavy tax upon the 
industrious when, by frivolous visitations, 
they rob them of their time. Such persons 
beg their daily happiness from door to door, 
as beggars their daily bread, and, like them, 
sometimes meet with rebuffs.— Colton. 

IDLENESS—an Active Cause of Evil. 

From its very inaction, idleness ulti¬ 
mately becomes the most active cause of 
evil; as a palsy is more to be dreaded than 
a fever.—C olton. 

IDLENESS.—Despair in 

In idleness there is perpetual despair, ^ 
Carlyle. 

IDLENESS.—The Evil of 

Idleness is the key of beggary, and the 
root of all evil.—S purgeon, 

IDLENESS—produces Melancholy. 

If idleness do not produce vice or male¬ 
volence, it commonly produces melancholy- 
—S. Smith. 
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IDLENESS.*—The Nature of 

Idleness is the mother of unquietness, 
disorder, and curiosity; sacrileg:ious in re- 
Iv^on, ^ngerous in science, damnable as 
to future things, seditious in affairs of state, 
contrary to the quiet of families, and sliame* 
ful and infamous to those who are possessed 
with it— Sir J. Beaumont. 

IDLENESS.—The Triumph of 

It is a mistake to imagine that only the 
violent passions, such as ambition and love, 
can triumph over the rest. Idleness, lan¬ 
guid as she is, often masters them all; she 
indeed influences all our designs and actions, 
and insensibly consumes and destroys both 
passions and virtues.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

IDOLATRY—Easy and Pleasant. 

We easily fall into idolatry; for we are 
inclined thereunto by nature, and, coming 
to us by inheritance, it seems pleasant— 
Luther. 

IDOLATRY.—The Origin of 

Idolatry has its origin in the human heart. 
Men love sin, and do not want to be re¬ 
proved for it; therefore they form for 
themselves a god that will not reprove 
them.— J. H. Evans. 

IDOLATRY.—Temples of 

Before the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ, no church existed in Great Britain, 
but the temple of an idol; no priesthood 
but that of Paganism; no God but the 
sun, the moon, or some hideous image. To 
the cruel rites of the Druidical worship 
succeeded the abominations of the Roman 
idolatry. In Scotland stood the temple of 
Mars ; in Cornwall the temple of Mercury; 
in Bangor, the temple of Minerva; at 
Malden, the temple of Victoria; in Bath, 
the temple of Apollo; at Leicester, the 
temple of Janus; at York, where St. 
Pcteris now stands, the temple of Bellona; 
in London, on the site of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the temple of Diana; and at 
Westminster, where the Abbey rears its 
venerable pile, a temple of Apollo.— Plai- 
fere. 

X DOLAT R Y— U nconquerable. 

Idolatry is one of the most unconquer¬ 
able of sdl the corrupt propensities of the 
human souL Miracles under the new dis¬ 
pensation had scarcely ceased, the apostolic 
fathers were scarcely cold in their graves, 
before idolatrous forms were again super¬ 
induced upon the pure spirituality of the 
Holy Gos^i.-..>WALiuiR. 


IP.—Man’s 

Man’s if is God’s determination.—Di# 
Davies. 

IPS.—A Hedge of 

The field of possibility is beset round 
with a hedge of tnomy ifs, —Foster, 

IGNORANCE.—Audacious 
Where timorous knowledge stands con¬ 
sidering. 

Audacious ignorance hath done the deed. 

Daniel. 

IGNORANCE—a Calamity. 

There is no calamity like ignorance.— 
Richter. 

IGNORANCE.— Contentions Flow from 

I believe that it is from our ignorance 
that our contentions flow ; we debate with 
strife and with wrath, with bickering and 
with hatred ; but of the thing debated upon 
we remain in the profoundest ignorance. 
Like the labourers of Babel, while we 
endeavour in vain to express our meaning 
to each other, the fabric by which, for a 
common end, we would have ascended to 
heaven from the ills of earth, remains 
for ever unadvanced and incomplete.— 
Lytton. 

IGNORANCE.—Deprecating 

When the Duchess of Modena was com¬ 
plained to that her son had too many 
branches to learn at one time, and that 
his health was ‘suffering from the excessive 
labour, she calmly replied—“ It were better 
for me to have no son than to have an 
ignorant son.”— Hutchinson. 

IGNORANCE.—The Effect of 

Gross ignorance produces a dogmatic 
spirit. He who knows nothing thinks that 
he can teach others what he has himself 
just been learning.-L a BRUYkRS. 

IGNORANCE.—The Quilt of 

He that voluntarily continues ignorant, li 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces: as to him that should extinguish 
the tapers of a lighthouse might justly be 
imputed the cali^ties of shipwrecks.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

IGNORANCE.—The Tenacity of 

It must be a general fact, at all times, 
that gross ignorance more tenaciously ad¬ 
heres to a custom once adopted, because it 
respects that custom as an ultimate role, 
and does not <^em cases of exception hi 
appealing to any higher rule upon which 
the fim is found.—S. SMITH. 



ILL. 


IMAGINATION. 


ILL.—The Pear of 

The fear of ill exceeds the ill we bear; 

For thus expected harms oft most among 
us.—T asso. 

ILL-BREEDING—Defined. 

Ill-breeding is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. It is sometimes a gross 
i^orance of decorum, or a stupid indolence, 
which prevents us from giving to others 
what is due to them. It is a peevish ma¬ 
lignity which inclines us to oppose the in¬ 
clinations of those with whom we converse. 
It is the consequence of a foolish vanity, 
which hath no complaisance for any other 
erson; the effect of a proud and whimsical 
umour, which soars above all the rules of 
civility; or lastly, it is produced by a melan¬ 
choly turn of mind, which pampers itself 
with a rude and disobliging behaviour.— 
Bellegarde. 

ILL-FORTUNE.—The Knowledge of 

Who hath not known ill-fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.— Mallet. 

ILL-HUMOUR—Defined. 

Ill-humour is nothing more than an in¬ 
ward feeling of our own want of merit, a 
dissatisfaction with ourselves, which is 
always united with an envy that foolish 
vanity excites.— Goethe. 

ILLNESS.—Consolations for 

There is an excitement in the conscious¬ 
ness of the glorious possession of unshaken 
health and matured strength, which hurries 
us on to the road of that selfish enjoyment 
which we are proud of our privilege to 
command. The passions of the soul are 
often winged by our capacities, and are fed 
from the same sources that keep the beating 
of the heart strong, and the step liaughty upon 
the earth. Thus when the frame grows 
slack, and the race of the strong can be 
run no more, the mind falls gently back 
upon itself—^it releases its garments from the 
grasp of the passions, which have lost their 
charm—intellectual objects become more 
precious, and no longer sufficing to be a 
world to ourselves, we contract the soft 
habit of leaning our affections upon others; 
the ties round our heart are felt with a more 
close endearment, and every little tender¬ 
ness we receive from the love of those about 
ns, teaches us the value of love. And this 
is therefore among the consolations of ill¬ 
ness, that we are more susceptible to all the 
kindlier emotions, and that we diink a 
deeper and sweeter pleasure from the at¬ 
tachment of our friends.— BoLINGBROKE. 


ILLNESS.—The Effect of 

Illness must inevitably make worse those 
whom it does not make better.—D r. ViNKT. 

ILLUSTRATION—not Forced. 

For illustration, choose what theme we may, 
And chiefly when Religion leads the way, 
Should flow like waters after summer 
showers, 

Not as if raised by mere mechanic powers. 

COWPER. 

ILLUSTRATION AND RHETORIC. 

The reason of things lies in a narrow 
compass, if the mind could at any time be 
so happy as to light upon it. Most of the 
writings and discourses in the world are but 
illustration and rhetoric, which signifies as 
much as nothing to a mind in pursuit after 
the philosophical truth of things.—D r. 
South. 

IMAGES.—Home 

God has not borrowed these images— 
father, children, home. It is heaven 
that lends to earth, not earth to heaven. 
Heaven but reclaims its own when it takes 
these images, and applies them again to 
heavenly use.— J. B. Brown. 

IMAGINATION.—The Cultivation of the 

An early and partial cultivation of this 
faculty is an evil pregnant witli so much 
mischief that it cannot be too severely de¬ 
precated. To it are we indebted for those 
thousand extravagancies in opinion and in 
conduct, which extort the pity of the wise 
and the censures of the severe. To it we 
owe the motley absurdities which, under 
the name of novels, deprave the taste ana 
corrupt the affections of the youthful heart; 
and in the early incitement that is given 
to the imagination, while the judgment is 
suffered to lie dormant, we see the reason 
why such books are read with avidity and 
delight A predilection for the wild and 
extravagant must be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of introducing trains of thought, 
made up of unnatural combinations, at a 
period when the mind has obtained few 
accurate ideas, and the judgment has been 
but little exercised.— Mrs. Hamilton. 

IMAGINATION—Defined. 

Imagination is that faculty by which, 
from materials already existing; in the mind, 
we form complicated conceptions or mental 
images, according to our own will.—PROF. 
Wayland. 



IMAQINATION. 


IMMORTALITY. 


lMAGINATION.~>Obli(ed to the 

You are obliged to your imagination for 
more than three-fourths of your importance. 
—Garrick. 

IMAGINATION.—The Pleasures of 

As we ought not to make the gratification 
of our external senses the main end of life, 
80 neither ought we to indulge our taste for 
the more refined pleasures, those called the 
pleasures of ima^nation, without some 
bounds. The cultivation of a taste for pro¬ 
priety, beauty, and sublimity, in objects 
natural or artificial, particularly for the 
pleasures of music, painting, and poetry, is 
very pr<mer in younger life ; as it serves to 
draw off the attention from gross animal 
gratifications, and to bring ns a step farther 
into intellectual life, so as to lay a foun¬ 
dation for higher attainments. But if we 
slop here and devote our whole time and all 
our faculties to these objects, we shall cer¬ 
tainly fall short of the proper end of life.— 
Priestley. 

IMAGINATION.—The Power of the 

Imagination rules the world.— Napo¬ 
leon I. 


When the real world is shut out, it can 
create a world for itself, and with a ne¬ 
cromantic power can conjure up glorious 
shapes, and fijrms, and brilliant visions, to 
make solitude populous, and irradiate the 
gloom of a dungeon.—W. Irving. 

IMAGINAT ON.—Tricks of the 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 

That, if it would apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some hringer of that joy, 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 

I low easy is a bush supposed a bear ! 

Shakspeare. 

IMAGINATION.—A Vile 

A vile imagination, once indulged, gets 
the key of our minds, and can get in again 
very easily, whether we will or no, and can 
so return as to bring seven other spirits with 
it more wicked than itself; and what may 
follow, no one knows.— Spurgeon. 

IMITATION—of Defects. 

Alexander had enoujgh to imitate him in 
his drunkenness and his passion, who never 
intended to be like him either in his chastity, 
or his justice to his enemies, and his 
liberality to his friends. And it is reported 
of Plato, that, being crooked shouldered, 
his sdiolars, who so much admired him, 
would endeavour to be like him, by bolster¬ 
ing out their garments on that side, that so 
Ih^ might appear crooked too. It is 


probable that many of these found it easier 
to imitate Plato’s shoulders than his philo¬ 
sophy, and to stuff out their gowns than to 
furnish their understandings, or improve 
their minds.— Dr. South. 

IMITATION.—The Flattery of 

Imitation is the sincerest of flattery.- 
Colton. 

IMITATION.—The Result of 

Imitation leads us to leave natural ways 
to enter into artificial ones; it therefore 
makes slaves.—D r. Vinet. 

IMITATORS.—The Race of 
Imitators are a servile race.—F ontaink. 

IMMORTALITY.—The Belief of 

The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act under an im¬ 
pression of it, however they may talk, and 
though, perhaps, they may be scarcely sen¬ 
sible of it.— Dr. Johnson. 

IMMORTALITY.—The Condition of 

If man had not been united to God, he 
could not have been a partaker of immor¬ 
tality.— Iren.«us. 

IMMORTALITY.—The Consciousness of 

In childhood the consciousness of im¬ 
mortal life buds forth feeble though full of 
promise. In the man it unfolds its fragrant 
petals—his most celestial flower—to mature 
its seed throughout eternity.—T, Parker. 

IMMORTALITY.—Internal Evidence of 

Who reads his bosom reads immortal life ; 
Or Nature there, imposing on her sons. 

Has wntten fables ; man was made a lie ! 

Dr. E. Young. 

IMMORTALITY.—Seekers after 
As all people feel that they must die, 
each seeks immortality on earth, that he 
may be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Some great princes and kings seek it by 
raising great columns of stone, and high 
pyramids, great churches, costly and glorious 
palaces, castles, etc. Soldiers hunt after 
praise and honour, by obtaining famous 
victories. The learned seek an undying 
name by writing books. With these, and 
such like things, people think to be im¬ 
mortal — Luther. 

IMMORTALITY.—The Song of our 
Oh, listen, man 1 

A voice within us speaks those startling 
words— 

*'Man, thou shalt never die!” Celestial 
voices 
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IMMORTALITY. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


Hymn it into our souls; according harps. 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild 
stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality: 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair 
domain, 

The tall, dark mountains, and the deep- 
toned seas. 

Join in this solemn universal song ! 

Oh, listen, ye our spirits I Drink it in 
From all the air. *Tis in the gentle moon¬ 
light ; 

'Tis floating ^midst day’s setting glories; 
night. 

Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our 
ears: 

Night and the dawn, bright day and 
thoughtful eve. 

All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living hand, and conscious 
chords 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee ! 

The dying hear it, and, as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing 
souls 

To mingle in this heavenly harmony ! 

R. H. Dana. 

IMMORTALITY.—We Wish for 

The thought of annihilation is horrible ; 
even to conceive it is almost impossible. 
The wish is a kind of argument: it is not 
likely that God would have given all men 
such a feeling, if He had not meant to 
gratify it. Every natural longing has its 
natural satisfaction. If we thirst, God has 
created liquids to gratify thirst. If we are 
susceptible of attachment, there are beings 
to gratify that love. If we thirst for life 
and love eternal, it is likely that there are 
an eternal life and an eternal love to satisfy 
that craving.—F. W. Robertson. 

IMPARTIALITY.—The Action of 

Impartiality strips the mind of prejudices 
and passion.—D r. South. 


Impartiality holds the scales of justice 
with a firm and even hand.—£. Davies. 

IMPATIENCE.—The Nature of 

Impatience is not to feel the weight of 
suffering, but to attempt to throw it off; 
not to be bowed down, but to rebel; not 
to be cut to the heart with anguish, but 
not **out of the deep to call upon God.” 
Impatience is not mutely to shrink from 
suffering, but to toss feverishly, forgetting 
God.— Dr. Pusey. 
aSo 


IMPATIENCE.—Swelling with 
With huge impatience he inly swelt, 

More for great sorrow that he could not 
pass, 

Than for the burning torrent which he felt 

Spenser 

IMPERFECTION.—An Acknowledgment 
of 

I am not what I ought to be f Ah ! how 
imperfect and deficient! I am not what I 
wish to be ! I abhor that which is evil, 
and I would cleave to what is good ! I 
am not what I hope to be I Soon, soon, 
I shall put off mortality, and with mor¬ 
tality all sin and imperfection ! Yet, though 
I am not what I ought to be, nor what I 
wish to be, nor what I hope to be, I can 
truly say I am not what I once was, a slave 
to sm and Satan ; and I can heartily join 
with the apostle, and acknowledge—“By 
the grace of God, I am what I am I”— 
Newton. 

IMPERFECTIONS.—Unwillingness re¬ 
garding 

Men are more unwilling to have their 
imperfections known than their crimes.— 
Chesterfield. 

IMPERTINENCE—to be Avoided. 

We should avoid the impertinence of 
persons who pedantically affect to talk in a 
language not to be understood.— Dean 
Swift. 

IMPERTINENCE.—The Intermeddling of 
Impertinence will intermeddle in things 
ill which it has no concern, showing a want 
of breeding, or, more commonly, a spirit 
ol sheer impudence.— Crabbe. 

IMPORTANCE.—Airs of 
He who gives himself airs of importance, 
exhibits the cradentiala of impotence.— 
Lavater. 

IMPORTANCE .—Personal 

Thine own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below.—P ope, 

IMPORTUNITY.—The Power of 
Many a hostile person has been over¬ 
come by importunity; many a court has 
yielded to its authority ; and even Heaven 
has at length bowed to its influence.— Dr, 
Davies. 

IMPOSSIBILITIES—Desired. 

One great difference between a wise man 
and a fool is—the former only wishes for 
what he may possibly obtain, the latter 
desires impoisibilittet.—DKifOCRiTUt, 



IMPOSSIBILITY. 


INACTION. 


IMPOSSIBILITY.—Fortunate 
An Italian, who was very poor, and very 
much addicted to play, used to apostro¬ 
phise Fortune thus :—** Treacherous god¬ 
dess ! thou canst make me lose, but thou 
canst not make me pay.”— Menage. 

IMPOSSIBLE.—The Word- 

Impossible ! That word is not French. 
I know no such word.—N apoleon I. 

IMPRESSION.—The First 

Wise men neither fall in love, nor take 
a dislike at first sight; but still the impres¬ 
sion is always a great thing even with 
them.— Spurgeon. 

IMPRESSIONS.—Distant 
Any satisfaction we have recently enjoyed, 
and of which the memory is fresh and per¬ 
fect, operates on the will with more violence 
than another of which the traces are de¬ 
cayed and obliterated. Contiguity in lime 
and place has an amazing effect upon the 
passions. An enormous globe of fire, which 
fell at Pekin, would not excite half the in¬ 
terest which the most trifling phenomenon 
could give birth to nearer home. I am 
persuaded many men might be picked out 
of the streets, who, for a thousand guineas 
paid down, would consent to submit to a 
very cruel death in fifteen years from the 
time of receiving the money.—S. Smith. 

IMPRISONMENT.—The Effect of 
His sinews were waxed weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment and hard con¬ 
straint — openser. 

IMPROVEMENT.—Disgusted with the 
Task of 

Some men get early disgusted with the 
task of improvement, and the cultivation 
of the mind, from some excesses which 
they have committed, and mistakes into 
which they have been betrayed, at the be¬ 
ginning of life. They abuse the whole art 
of navigation because they have stuck upon 
a shoal; whereas, the business is—to re¬ 
fit, careen, and set out a second time. The 
navigation is very difficult: few of us get 
through it at first without some rubs and 
losses, which the world are always ready 
to forgive, where they are honestly con¬ 
fessed, and diligently repaired.—S. Smith. 

IMPROVEMENT—Rare. 

People seldom improve when they have 
no other model but themselves to copy 
after. —Goldsmith. 

IMPROVEMENT.—Religious 
Two things are of special assistance in 
religious improvements namely—firmness 


in withdrawing ourselves from all evil to 
which our natural inclination may lead us, 
and earnestness in striving after those ex¬ 
cellences of character in which we may per* 
ceive ourselves to be deficient.—K empis. 

IMPRUDENCE.—The Evils of 

Imprudence betrays a man into every 
headlong measure; and lays up abundant 
materials for sore mortification and repent¬ 
ance ; producing multiplied evils which 
must be regretted, but never can be re¬ 
paired.—D r. Dwight. 

IMPUDENCE—no Virtue. 

Impudence is no virtue, yet able to 
beggar them all; being for the most part 
in good phght, when the rest starve, and 
capable of carrying her followers up to the 
highest preferments; as useful in a court as 
armour in a camp.—F. Osborns. 

IMPUDENCE.—The Want of 
For bold knaves thrive without a grain of 
sense, 

But good men starve for want of impu¬ 
dence.—D ryden. 

IMPULSE.—Acting from 

Since the generality of persons act from 
impulse rather than from prinople, men are 
neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to 
thmk tliem.—A dn, Hake. 


A person who acts from impulse rather 
than from reason, will often commit 
blunders which may not only cause him 
many bitter reflections, but throw their 
damaging influences along the whole course 
of his earthly life. —Dr. Davies. 

IMPUTATIONS.—Guarding against 

I.et us be careful to guard ourselves 
against all the groundless imputations of 
our enemies, and to rise above them.— 
Addison. 

INABILITY—not the Cause of Error. 

It is not from inability that men err in 
practice. —Dr, Blair, 

INABILITY.—Moral 

Moral inability aggravates our guilt.— 
Sir W. Scott. 

INACTION.—The Evil of 

The ever-working Deity created mw for 
action, and made his success in life to 
depend upon his personal effort; hence in¬ 
action is opposed alike to God’s design and 
man’a £* Davixs. 
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INACTION.—Political 

To lie by in timid and' indolent silence, 
—to suppose an inflexibility, in which no 
court ever could, under pressing circum¬ 
stances, persevere,—and to neglect a regular 
and vigorous appeal to public opinion, is to 
give up all chance of doing good, and to 
abandon the only instrument by which the 
few are ever prevented from ruining the 
many.—S. Smith. 

INACTIVITY—of the Commons. 

The Commons, faithful to their system, 
remained in a wise and masterly inactivity. 
—Mackintosh. 

INACTIVITY—Extolled. 

Extolled for standing still. 

Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 

COWPER. 

INATTENTION.—Habits of 

In most cases, our habits of inattention 
may be traced to a want of curiosity ; and 
therefore such habits are to be corrected— 
not by endeavouring to force the attention 
in particular instances, but by gradually 
learning to place the ideas which we wish 
to remember in an interesting point of view. 
—D. Stewart. 

INCIVILITIES.—Things Called 
Uncomely jests, loud talking and jeering, 
in civil account, are called incivilities.— Bp. 
Taylor. 

INCIVILITY.—A Barbarous 
It is a barbarous incivility scurrilously to 
sport with what others count religion.— 
Abp. Tillotson. 

INCLINATION.—The Same 
Men of all ages have the same inclina¬ 
tions, over which reason exercises no con¬ 
trol. Thus, wherever men are found, 
there are the same follies.— Fontenelle. 

INCOME.—Expenses) in Connection vrith 
an 

He is rich whose income is more than 
bis expenses ; and he is poor whose ex¬ 
penses exceed his income.— La Bruy^re. 

INCOME.—Living Within our 

Live within your income. Always have 
something saved at the end of the year. 
Let your imports be more than your 
exports, and you’ll never go far wrong.— 
Ur. Johnson. 

INCOMES.—Small and Large 
Our incomes are like our shoes; if too 
imall, they gall and pinch us; but if too 
large, they cause us to stumble and to trip. 
Colton. 


INCONSISTENCY.—The Effects of 

There is no favourite child of nature who 
may hold the fire-ball in the hollow of his 
hand and trifle with it without being burnt; 
there is no selected child of grace who can 
live an irregular life without unrest; or be 
proud, and at the same time have peace ; or 
indolent, and receive fresh inspiration ; or 
remain unloving and cold, and yet see, and 
hear, and feel the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.—F. W- 
Robertson. 

INCONSISTENT.—Proofs of being 

A man is strictly and properly inconsis¬ 
tent whose opinions and practices are at 
any otte time at variance with each other; 
in short, who holds at once a proposition 
and Its contradictory, that is—who incurs 
a great expense in feasting or equipage with 
a view to the display of carelessness about 
money, yet exposes himself to ridicule 
through stinginess in the conduct of those 
very things ; who censures and abbors in¬ 
tolerance, yet practises it towards others; 
who preaches and believes the truth and 
the importance of revealed religion, yet 
acts as if it were a string of nursery fables, 
etc.— Abp. Whately. 

INCONSTANCY.—The Effect of 

Nothing—that is not a real crime—makes 
a man appear so contemptible and little 
in the eyes of the world as inconstancy.— 
Addison. 

INCONSTANCY—a Universal Disease. 

Inconstancy’s the plague that first or last 
Paints the whole sex,—the catching court 
disease.— Otway. 

INCREDULITY.—The Folly of 

Incredulity is "‘not wisdom, but the worst 
kind of folly, because it causes ignorance 
and mistake, with all the consequences of 
these; and it is exceedingly bad, as being 
accompanied with dlsingenuity, obstinacy, 
rudeness, uncharitableness, and the like evil 
dispositions, from which credulity itself, 
the other extreme of folly, is exempt.— 
Ur. Barrow. 

INCREDULOUS.—The Credulousness of 
the 

The incredulous are the most credulous. 
They believe the miracles of Vespasian in 
order not to believe the miracles of Moses I 
—Pascal. 

INDECISION— an Accomplice. 

Indecision is the natural accomplice of 
violence.—B urkb. 
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INDBCISION.—A Difficulty respecting 

It is not easy to determine whether in¬ 
decision brings more unhappiness or con¬ 
tempt on man.—L a Bruyehe. 

INDEPENDENCE,—The Character of 
This is often but a want of sympathy 
with others.— Lytton. 

INDEPENDENCE—Checked. 

If any man can do without tlie world, it 
Is certain the world can do quite as well 
without him.—II azlitt. 

INDEPENDENCE—a Rocky Island. 

Independence, like honour, is a rocky 
Island, without a beach.— Napoleon I. 

INDEPENDENT.—The Privilege of being 
To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That *s justified by honour: 

Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent— Iv. Burns. 

INDEX.—The Utility of an 
An index is a necessary implement, and 
no impediment of a book, except in the 
same sense wherein the carriages of an 
army arc termed impedimenta. Without 
this, a large author is but a labyrinth with¬ 
out a clue to direct the reader therein. I 
confess there is a lazy kind of learning 
which is only indical; when scholars, like 
adders, which only bite the horse-heels, 
nibble but at the tables, which are calces 
libronintf neglecting the body of the book. 
But, though the idle deserve no crutches, 
pity it is the weary should be denied the 
benefit thereof, and industrious scholars 
prohibited the accommodation of an index, 
most used by those who most pretend to 
contemn it.—D r. F uller. 

INDIFFERENCE.—Man not Made for 

Man is not made for indifference; doubt¬ 
less he can feel neither hate nor love tor 
things that are completely foreign to him, 
and towards which no circumstance directs 
his attention; but all that touches him 
nearly, all that may have an influence upon 
his fate, or even all that he sees excite 
general interest, becomes to him an object 
of some feeling or other.—D r. Vinet. 

INDIFFERENCES—not Valued. 

The Apostles valued not indifferences at 
all : and those things it is evident they ac¬ 
counted suchf which, whether men did them 
/*Anr>AmTn<>nt to salva¬ 


tion. And what reason is there why men 
should be so strictly tied up to such things, 
which they may do or let alone, and yet be 
very good Christians still ?— Bp. Stilling- 
fleet. 

INDIGNATION—the Explosion of the 
Soul. 

Indignation is a grand thing; it is the 
explosion of the soufs most noble instinct. 
If the fountain gushes impetuously, the 
source remains the more limpid and whole¬ 
some.— Dr. Vinet. 

INDIGNITY.—The Endurance of an 

An indignity endured with prudence has 
often served as a stepoing-stone to the 
highest honours.— Racine, 

INDIVIDUALITY—is Humanity. 

Individuality is humanity, is life, lie 
who has no individual life does not really 
live, and only offers to our deluded eyes 
the simulacrum of a human being.— Dr. 
Vinet. 

INDIVIDUALITY—the Root of Good. 

Individuality is everywhere to be spared 
and respected as the root of everything 
good.— Richter. 

INDOLENCE—Defined. 

Indolence is the sleep of the spirit.— 
VaUVEN ARGUES. 

INDOLENCE.—Mental 

Men reflect little, read negligently, judge 
with precipitation, and receive opinions ex¬ 
actly as they do money, because they are 
current. —F ennell 

INDOLENCE.—The Sin of 

If you ask me which is the real heredi¬ 
tary sin of human nature, do you imagine 
I shall answer—pride, or luxury, or ambi¬ 
tion, or egotism ? No; I shall say—w- 
dolence. He who conquers iftdoUnce will 
conquer almost everything.— Lavater. 

INDULGENCE.—A Wise and Rational 

Those young people will turn out to be 
the best men, who have been guarded most 
effectually in their childhood from every 
species of useless vexation, and experienced, 
in the greatest degree, the blessings of a 
wise and rational indulgence. —S. Smith. 

INDULQENCIES.—Gracious 

If all these gracious indulgencies are 
without effect on us, we must perish in our 
folly.—P rof. Rogers. 
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INDUSTRY.—The Advantages of 

Is not the field, with lively culture green, 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass? 
Do not the slaes with active ether clean, 
And fann’d by sprightly zephyrs, far sur¬ 
pass 

The foul November fogs, and slumbrous 
mass 

With which sad Nature veils her drooping 
face? 

Does not the mountain stream as clear as 
glass. 

Gay-dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace ? 
The same in all holds true, but chief in 
human race.— ]. Thomson. 

IN D U ST RY—Honoured. 

I spent no time in taverns, games, or 
frolics of any kind ; and my industry in 
my business continued as indefatigable 
as it was necessary. I was indebted for 
my printing-house; I had a young family 
coming on to be educated ; and I had two 
competitors to contend with for business, 
who were established in the place before 
me. My circumstances, however, grew 
daily easier. My original habits of frugality 
continuing, and my father having, among 
his instructions to me when a boy, frequently 
repeated a proverb of Solomon—“Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? he 
shall stand before kings ; ” I thence con¬ 
sidered industry as a means of obtaining 
wealth and distinction ; which encouraged 
me, though I did not think that 1 should 
ever literally stand before kings ;—which, 
however, has since happened; for I have 
stood before five, and even had the honour 
of sitting down with one, the King of 
Denmark, to dinner.— Dr. Franklin. 

INDUSTRY.—Indebtedness to 

Mankind are more indebted to industry 
than ingenuity; the gods set up their favours 
at a price, and industry is the purchaser.— 
Addison. 

INDUSTRY—a Quality and a Genius. 

It is the distinguishing quality of our 
nation, the pervading genius of our riches, 
our grandeur, and our power.— Ly'iton. 

INDUSTRY.—The Reward of 

Industry— 

To meditate, to plan, resolve, perform, 
Which in itself is good—as surely brings 
Reward of good, no matter what be done. 

R. POLLOK. 

INDUSTRY.—The Support of 

In every rank, or great or small, 

*Tis industry supports us alL^M^AY. 

u&s 


INDUSTRY—a Teat of Nobility. 

The test of Nature’s nobility is in indus* 
try.— Erle. 

INEQUALITY.—Proof of 

So far is it from being true that men are 
naturally equal, that no two people can be 
half an hour together, but one shall acquire 
an evident superiority over the other.—D r. 
Johnson, 

INERTIA.—The Nature of 

Inertia is unquestionably a property of 
mind as well as of matter.— Boyd. 

INFALLIBILITY.—The Church’s 

As the whole multitude of the faithful 
is the Church formally, and the general 
Council is the Church representatively, so 
the Pope also is the Church virtually, as 
sustaining the person of all, and having the 
power, virtue, and authority of all, both the 
formal and representative Church ; and so 
the Church’s or Council’s judgment is the 
Pope’s judgment; and the Church’s or 
Council’s infallibility is, in plain speech, the 
Pope’s infallibility.—Bozius. 

INFALLIBILITY.—The Pope’s 

The Pope’s infallibility is neither more nor 
less than the fallibility of imperfect human¬ 
ity.— Crakanthorpe. 

INFALLIBLE.—God alone 

The Fount of all wisdom and truth is 
entirely and absolutely exempt from liability 
to mistake : hence He only is infallible.— 
E. Davies. 

INFAMY.—The Adhesiveness of 

If thou art a mud wall, infamy will stick; 
if marble, it will rebound.— Quarles. 

•v 

INFAMY.—The Treatment of 

If thou storm at it, *tis thine; if thou 
contemn it, ’tis his.—J. Quarles. 

INFANT.—The Appearance of a Dead 

On a snow-white couch. 
Wrapped in the pure habiliments of death. 
Was laid an infant. Like a form of wax 
It was, so fair, even to transparency, 

And beautifully moulded. But the lips 
Were livid, and the eyes closed heavily 
In the eternal sleep.— Pierson. 

INFANT.-The Beauty of an 

It lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing 
Bright as a dewdrop when it first descend^ 
Or as the plumage of an angel’s wing. 
Where evezy tint of rainbow beauty blende 

Wblby. 
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INFANT.—The Birth and Blisi of an 
A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal then was bom! and who 
Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on God’s creation fair, and saw 
The glorious earth, and glorious heaven, 
and face 

Of man sublime ! and saw all new, and 
felt 

All new! when thought awoke, thought 
never more 

To sleep I when first it saw, heard, reasoned, 
willed, 

And triumphed in the warmth of conscious 
life !—R. POLLOK. 

INFANT.—The Pov^^er of an 

Who among you can look into an infant’s 
face, and not see a power in it mightier 
than all the armies of Attila or Napoleon ? 
—Adn. Hare. 

INFANT.—A Sleeping: 

Art thou a thing of mortal birth. 

Whose happy home is on our earth ? 
Does human blood with life imbue 
Those wandering veins of lieavenly blue 
That stray along thy forehead fair, 

Lost ’mul a gleam of golden hair ? 

Oh ! can that light and airy breatli 
Steal from a being doomed to death ? 
Those features to the grave be sent 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent ? 

Or art thou what thy form would seem, 
<The phantom of a blessed dream ? 

Oh I that my spirit’s eye could see 
Whence bursts those gleams of ecstacy ! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 
To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 
To heaven, and heaven’s God adoring ; 
And who can tell what visions high 
May bless an infant’s sleeping eye. 

J. Wilson. 

INFANT.—Waking an 

While we stood there dumb, 

The light upon his eyelids prick’d them 
wide. 

And staring out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplex’d between the angel-ho^ 
He had been away to visit in his sleep, 

And our most mortal presence,—gradually 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a 
smile. 

As might have well been learnt there,— 
never moved. 

But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstasy, 

So happy—half with her and half with 
heaven— 

He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 
But smiled and lay there ! 

Mrs. Browning. 


INFANTS.—The Regeneration of 

Infants are as capable of regeneration 
as grown persons ; and there is abundant 
ground to conclude that all those who have 
not lived to commit actual transgression, 
though they share in the effects of the first 
Adam’.s offence, will also share in the second 
Adam’s gracious covenant, without their 
personal faith and obedience, but not with¬ 
out the regenerating influences of the Spirit 
of Christ.— T. Scott. 

INFANTS.—The Smiles of 

The smiles of infants arr said to be the 
first-fniits of human reason.* Hudson. 

INFERIORS.—Familiarity with 

I should commend a soul that knows 
both how to bend and slacken itself, that 
finds itself at ease in all conditions of for¬ 
tune, that can discourse with a neighbour 
of his building, or any little contention be¬ 
twixt him and another; that can chat with 
a carpenter or gardener with pleasure. I 
envy them who can render themselves 
familiar with their own attendants ; and 
dislike the advice of Plato, that men should 
always sj^eak in a magisterial tone to their 
servants, whether men or women, without 
being sometimes facetious and familiar. 
For, besides my reason, ’tis inhuman and 
unjust to set so great a value upon this pre¬ 
rogative of fortune.— Montaigne, 

INFERIORS.—The Treatment of 

Nor am I of that harsh and rugged temper 
As some great men are taxed with, who 
imagine 

They part from the respect due to their 
honours, 

If they use not all such as follow them. 
Without distinction of their births, like 
slaves. 

I am not so conditioned : I can make 
A fitting difference between my foot-boy 
And a gentleman by want compelled to 
serve me.— Massinger. 

INFIDEL.—A Daring 

A daring infidel (and such there are,— 
From pride, example, lucre, rage, revenge. 
Or pure heroical defect of thought). 

Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a 
chain. — Dr. E. Young. 

INFIDEL.—The Inconsistency of an 
This miserable man had an only daughter 
lying upon a sick-bed; his wife, I may 
observe, who had died, was in her life-time 
a devoted, spiritual-minded, and praying 
Christian. When the daughter’s death was 
very near, and all hope of restoration was 
utterly dissipated, she called her father to 
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her bed-side, and said — ** My mother died a 
Christian some years ago, rejoicing in Jesus, 
and assured of heaven; you are a dis¬ 
believer in Christianity; I am going to 
make the last venture ; am I to die in 
my mother’s faith, or in yours ? 1 beseech 
you to advise me,” she said with earnest¬ 
ness and fervour, “whether I am to die in 
my mother’s faitli, or in yours.” The 
father’s stmggle between affection to his 
only child and the piide of devotedness to 
his principles was tremendous ; but at last, 
amid a burst of teais and in an agony of 
feeling, tlic hardened, yet melting, infidel 
said—“ Die in your mother’s faith.” And 
she did die in her mother’s faith. And yet 
the man, who gave that advice, lives to 

f iropagate infidelity in the world, and 
abours with all the energy he has to make 
men as contaminated as himself I—CUM¬ 
IN FIDELITY—Defined. 

Infidelity is the want of faith in God, or 
the disbelief of the truths of Revelation, 
and the great principles of religion.—B uck. 

INFIDELITY.—The Nurse of 
The nurse of infidelity is sensuality.— 
R. Cecil. 

INFIDELITY.—The Pride of 

Parts push us on to pride, and pride to 
shame ; 

Pert infidelity is wit’s cockade 
To grace the brazen brow that braves the 
sky.—D r. E. Young. 

INFIDELITY—the Spring of Cruelty. 

It is infidelity which is the spring of all 
cruelty; so that wheresoever you can dis¬ 
cover the face of one, you may also hear the 
sound of the other’s feet—W. Secker. 

INFIDELS.—The Character of 

What sort of men are infidels? They 
are loose, fierce, overbearing men. There 
is nothing in them like sober and serious 
inquiry. They are the wildest fanatics on 
earth. Nor have they agreed among them¬ 
selves on any scheme of truth and felicity. 
—R. Cecil. 

INFIDELS—Divinely Foiled. 

Gibbon, who, in his celebrated “ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire,” has left a memorial of his enmity to 
the Gospel, resided many years in Switzer¬ 
land, where, with the profits of his works, 
he purchased a considerable estate. This 
property has descended to a gentleman, 
who, out of his rents, expends a large sum 
annually in the promulration of that very 
Gospel which his predecessor insidiously 
endeavoured to undermine. 
aK6 


Voltaire boasted that with one hand he 
would overthrow that edifice of Christianity 
which required the hands of twelve apostles 
to build up. The press which he employed 
at Femey, for printing his blasphemies, was 
afterwards actually employed at Geneva in 
printing the Holy Scriptures : thus the very 
engine which he set to work to destroy the 
credit of the Bible, was employed in dissem¬ 
inating its truths. 

It is a remarkable circumst.'ince also, that 
the first meeting of an Auxiliary Bible 
Society in Edinburgh was held in the very 
room in which David Hume, the infidel, 
died.— Arvine. 

INFIDELS.—The Ingratitude of 

'J’he infidels, educated in Christian coun¬ 
tries, owe what learning they have to Chris¬ 
tianity, and act the part of those brutes, 
which, when they have sucked the dam, 
turn about and strike her.— ^JoRTlN. 

INFINITE.—The Exciting Power of the 

I’he infinite which fills the soul and 
quenches its thirst, excites it in equal 
measure.—G asparin. 

INFINITE.—The Name of the 

The Infinite has sowed His name in the 
heavens in burning stars, but on the earth 
He has sowed His name in tender flowers. 
—Richter. 

INFIRMITIES.—The Manifestation of 

Do not suppose that infirmities arc con¬ 
fined to the body; the fact is—infirmities 
are, more or less, manifest in all our 
thoughts, our purposes, our transactions, 
and even in our virtues ; so that the saying 
of the wise man is, alas ! too true ;—“I 
have seen an end of all peifection.”— Dr. 
Davies. 

INFLUENCE.—Female 

If mankind had been perpetuated without 
their milder companions, a strong and iron 
race would have inhabited the earth. There 
is something in the active spirits and powers 
of the manly portion of our common species 
which loves aifficulties, enterprise, exertion, 
dangers, and personal displays. These 
qualities and propensities would too often 
animate self-love and selfishness into con¬ 
tinual strife, civil discord, and battle, if no 
softer and kinder companions were about 
such beings, to occupy some portion of their 
thoughts and attentions, to create and 
cherish milder and sweeter feelings, and to 
provide for them the more soothing happi¬ 
ness of a quiet home and a domestic lue. 
Tenderness, sympathy, good humour, 
smiles, gentleness, benignity, and affe^on 
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can diffuse pleasures more grateful than 
those of irritation and contest, and awaken 
the sensibilities that most favour intellectual 
and moral cultivation.— S. Turner. 

INFLUENCE.—The Meaning of 

What is the proper meaning of influence ? 
Originally, it certainly was used to denote 
some subtle mysterious agent flowing in 
upon some person or thing, something in 
the way that we conceive of an electric cur¬ 
rent, etc. Since, its meaning has been 
greatly extended ; but still we do not ex¬ 
tend it to every cause. As we should 
never speak of the influence of a stream 
carrying a man off, or of men who drag 
him to prison by physical force, so, neither 
should we speak of a man’s being ** influ¬ 
enced ” by the demonstrations of Euclid. 
But in moral concerns we do speak of his 
being influenced by arguments ; though we 
should oftener speak—and should consider 
ourselves as speaking more strictly—of the 
influence of various passions. But we al¬ 
ways use tlie word, 1 think, in those cases 
to which our ancestors confined it, viz.— 
when we speak of one man having gained 
an influence over another of which no ac¬ 
count can be given ; when he sways him in¬ 
dependently of the amount of love, fear, 
respect, etc., felt, and beyond what can be 
referred to his reason, or to regard for his 
interest, or to any intelligible motive. I 
think there must be a certain mesmeric 
power possessed by some people in refer¬ 
ence to some others. Some can thus in¬ 
fluence one, or a few ; some, a great many; 
and some, noi.e at all.—Aar. Whately. 

INFLUENCE.—Personal 

Oh, it is a terrible power that I have— 
this power of influence—and it clings to 
me ! I cannot shake it off. It was bom 
with me; it has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength. It 
speaks, it walks, it moves; it is powerful 
in every look of my eye, in every word of 
my lips, in every act of my life. I cannot 
live to myself. I must either be a light to 
illumine, or a tempest to destroy, I (must 
either be an Abel, who, by his immortal 
righteousness, being dead yet speaketh, or 
an Achan, the saddest continuance of whose 
otherwise forgotten name is the fact that 
man perishes not alone in his iniquity.— 
PUNSHON. 

INFLUENCE— is Power. 

Influence, whether derived from money, 
talents, or connections, is power. There is 
no person so insignifleant but he has much 
of this power; the little Israelite maid in 
Naaman’s family is an instance. Some, 


indeed, suppose that they have more power 
than they really have; but we generally 
think we have less than in reality we have. 
—R. Cecil. 

INFLUENCES.—Random 

From art, from nature, from the schools, 

Let random influences glance, 

Like light in many a shivered lancc, 

That breaks upon the dappled pools. 

Tennyson. 

INGENIOUS—apt to Trouble themselves. 

The more ingenious men are, the more 
apt are they to trouble themselves.— Sir W. 
Temple. 

INGENUITY—Adhesive. 

A principle that men scarcely ever shake 
off as long as they carry anything of human 
nature about them.—D r. South. 

INGENUOUS.—The Candour of the 

One who is ingenuous is actuated by 
a noble candour and love of truth, which 
makes him ready to confess his faults, and 
make known all his ;5cnlimcnts without 
reserve.— Crab be 

INGRATITUDE—Abhorred. 

Nothing is more abhorred of God, or 
man, than ingratitude.—R. Cecil. 

INGRATITUDE.—Causes of 
There be three causes of ingratitude upon 
a benefit received ;—envy, pnde, covetous¬ 
ness ; envy, looking more at others’ beneftf 
than our own ; pride, looking more at our¬ 
selves than the benefit; and covetousness, 
looking more at what we would have than 
what we have.— Bp. Hall. 

INGRATITUDE—of Familiars. 

As we do turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave. 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their false vows with 
him 

Like empty purses pick’d; and his poor 
self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air. 

Sharspeare. 

INGRATITUDE.—The IIl-Rctum of 

Ingratitude is too base to return a kind¬ 
ness, and too proud to regard it; much like 
the tops of mountains, barren, indeed, but 
yet lofty; they produce nothing, they 
nobody, they clothe nobody, yet are high 
and stately, and look down upon all the 
world about them.— Dr. South. 
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INORATITUDB—Left to Man. 

Brutes leave ingratitude to man,—J, 
Cotton. 

INGRATITUDE—Practical. 

The great bulk of mankind resemble the 
swine, which in harvest gather and fatten 
upon the acoms beneath the oak, but show 
to the tree which bore them no other thank? 
than rubbing off its bark, and tearing up 
the sod around it.—S criver. 

Humphrey Bannister and his father were 
both servants to, and raised by, the Duke 
of Buckingham; who, being driven to ab¬ 
scond, by an unfortunate accident befalling 
the army he had raised .against the usurper, 
Richard HI., he, without footman or page, 
retired to Bannister’s house, near Shrews¬ 
bury, as to a place where he had all the 
reason in the world to expect security. 
Bannister, however, imon the king’s pro¬ 
clamation, promising^ljOOO reward to him 
that should apprehend the duke, betrayed 
his master to John Merton, High-SherifT of 
Shropshire, who sent him under a strong 
guard to Salisbury, where the king then 
was; and there, in the market-place, the 
duke was beheaded. But divine vengeance 
pursued the traitor Bannister; for, demand¬ 
ing the ;£‘i,ooo that was the price of his 
master’s blood. King Richard refused to 
pay it, saying—“ He that would be false 
to so good a master ought not to be en¬ 
couraged. * ’—Rapi n. 

INGRATITUDE.—The Punishment of 
Lycurgus, being asked why in his laws 
he had set down no punishment for ingra¬ 
titude, answered—have left it to the 
gods to punish.”—Aur. Sandys. 

INHERITANCE—Defined. 

Inheritance is nothing else than the hand 
of the father stretched out to his children 
through the portals of the tomb.— V. 
Hugo. 

INJURIES.—The Forgiveness of 
IjCi Luther hate me, and call me a devil 
a thousand times, yet I will love him, and 
acknowledge him to be a precious servant 
of God.— Calvin. 

INJURIES.—The Remembrance of 
To store our memories with a sense of 
injuries, is to fill that chest with rusty iron 
which was made for refined gold.—W. 
Secker. 

INJ U RIBS-Schoolmasters. 

Oh, to wilful men 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters I 

Shakspeare. 

aSS 


INJURY.—The Way to Treat an 
It is manly to resent an injury, but it is 
God-like to forgive it.— Wilmot. 

INJUSTICE—Punished. 

Cambyses, king of Persia, was remark • 
able for the severity of his government, and 
his inexorable regard to justice. This prince 
had a particular favourite, whom he made a 
judge ; and this judge reckoned himself so 
secure in the credit he had with his master, 
that, without ceremony, causes were bought 
and sold in the courts of judicature as 
openly as provisions in the market But 
when Cambyses was informed of these pro¬ 
ceedings, enraged to find his friendship so 
ungratefully abused, the honour of his 
government prostituted, and the liberty and 
property of his subjects sacrificed to the 
avarice of this wretched minion, he ordered 
him to be seized and publicly degraded ; 
iter which he commanded his skin to be 
stripped over his ears, and the seat of 
government to be covered with.it, as a 
warning to others. At the same time, to 
convince the world that this severity pro- 
cccdctl only from the love of justice, he 
permitted the .son to succeed his father in 
he honours and office of prime minister. 
—Stretch. 

INK.—The Deep Taint of 

Oh, she is fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again ! 

Shakspeare 

INK—Described. 

The coloured slave that waits upon 
thought.—M rs. Balfour, 

INK.—The Power of 

A drop of ink may make a million think. 

Byron. 

INN.—-Happiness in a Good 

There is no private house in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well as at a 
capital inn. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much gran¬ 
deur, ever so much elegance, ever so mucli 
desire that everybody should be easy; in 
he nature of things it cannot be: there 
must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is anxious 
o entertain his guests; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to him; and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can 
as freely command what is in another man’s 
house as if it were his own: whereas at a 
tavern, there is a general freedom from 
anxiety. You are sure you are welcome; 
and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you 
call for, the welcomer you are. No servant 
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will attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the prospect 
of an immediate reward in proportion as 
they please. No, there is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good 
inn.—D r. Johnson. 

INN.—The Way-side 

A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams, 

Remote among the wooded hills ! 

For there no noisy railway speeds. 

Its torch-race scattering smoke and gleeds ; 
But noon and night the panting teams 
Stop under the great oaks that throw 
Tangles of light and shade below 
On roofs, and doors, and window-sills : 
Across the road tlie bams display 
Their lines of stalls, their mows of hay. 
Through the wide doors the breezes blow, 
The wattled cock struts to and fro, 

And, half effaced by rain and shine, 

The Red Horse prances on the sign. 

Longfellow. 

INNOCENCE.—The Boast of 
The day is not more clear than the bottom 
of my heart—R acine. 

INNOCENCE—a Heavenly Guest. 

Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the 
world of the blessed. 

Beautiful, and in her hand a lily; on life’s 
roaring billows 

Swings she in safety, she heedeth them not, 
in the ships she is sleeping. 

Calmly she gazts around in the turmoil of 
men ; in the desert 

Angels descend and minister unto her; she 
herself knoweth 

Nought of her glorious attendance ; but 
follows faithful and humble. 

Follows so long as she may her friend ; Oh 
do not reject her. 

For she cometh from Gk)d, and she holdeth 
the keys of the heavens! 

Longfellow. 

INNOCENCE.—The Loss of 

Innocence, that as a veil 
Had shadowed them from knowng ill, was 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 
And honour from about them.— Milton, 

INNOCENCE.—The Power of 
The most ferocious natures are soothed 
and tamed by innocence.—F. W. Robert¬ 
son. 

INNOCENCE—Unmoved. 

Innocence unmoved 
At a false accusation, doth the more 
Confirm itself.— Nabb. 


INNOCENCY—Well-Armed. 

A naked man with innocency, is better 
armed than Goliath in brass or iron.—BP. 
Reynolds. 

INNOCENT.—The Advantage of being 

It is far better to be innocent than 
penitent;—to prevent the malady than 
invent the remedy.—W. Secker. 

INNOCENT.—Evil Spoken against the 

There is none so innocent as not to be 
evil spoken of; none so wicked as to want 
all commendation. There are too many who 
condemn the just, and not a few wlio justify 
the wicked. I often hear both envy and 
flattery speaking falsehoods of myself to 
myself: and may not the like tongues per¬ 
form the like task of others to others ? I 
will know others by what they do them¬ 
selves ; but not learn myself by what I 
hear of others. I will be careful of mine 
own actions, not credulous of others* rela¬ 
tions.—A. Warwick. 

INNOCENT.—Providence Vindicating the 

It is recorded in history that a beautiful 
maiden named Blanche, the serf of an 
ancient nobleman, was wooed by her mas¬ 
ter’s son. Not admiring his character, 
she scorned his suit. Upon this, his course 
of love turned to bitter hatred. Just them 
a precious string of pearls confided to ttie 
maiden’s care was lost Her pseudo-lover 
charged her with the theft, and, in ac¬ 
cordance with the customs of that rude age, 
she was doomed to die. On the dtay of the 
execution, as the innocent girl knelt to offer 
her dying prayer, a flash of lightning struck 
a statue of Justice, which adorned the 
mai ket-place, to the dust. From a scat¬ 
tered bird’s nest, built in a crevice of the 
image, dropped the lost pearls—thus de¬ 
claring her innocence. In a moment the 
exultant crowd rushed to the scaffold, de¬ 
manding her release. There she knelt 
beside the block, pale and beautiful, and 
with a smile of peace upon her lips. They 
spoke—she answered not. They touched her 
—she was dead I To preserve her memory, 
they raised a statue there ; and to this 
day, when men gaze upon hec image, they 
condemn her oppressor; they praise her 
for the punty of ner character; they recog¬ 
nize the justice of Him whose lightnings 
testified to her innocence.—W. Smith. 

INNOVATION—Condemned. 

To say all tU70 things are bad, is as mucli 
as to say all things are bad, or at any event, 
at their commencement; for of aU the old 
things ever seen or heard of, there is not one 
that was not once new. Whatever is now 
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establishment was once ttmavoHon, He 
who on this ground condemns a proposed 
nieasurci condemns in the same breath 
whatsoever he would be most adverse to be 
thought to disapprove.— Bentham. 

INNOVATION.—Dislike of 
Dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes 
from the disgust excited by false humanity^ 
canting hypocrisy, and silly enthusiasm.— 
S. Smith. 

INNOVATION.—The Rage for 

The ridiculous rage for innovation, which 
only increases the weight of the chains it 
cannot break, shall never fire my blood 1— 
Schiller. 

INNUENDO.—-The Definition of an 

An innuendo supposes a reT3resentation 
so framed as to point distinctly at some* 
thing beyondy which is injurious to the 
charter or prosjiects of the person aimed 
at.—D r. Webster. 

INQUIRY—Restrained within Bounds. 

While inquiry is AC free to every thought¬ 
ful person as the air he breathes and the 
sunshine of heaven, yet it must be restrained 
within proper bounds, or it becomes a 
privilege too dangerous to be exercised by 
any.—E. Davies. 

INQUISITIVE.—Caution Respecting the 
The man who is inouisitive into the 
secrets of your affairs, with which he has no 
concern, should be an object of your caution. 
Men no more desire another’s secrets, to 
conceal them, than they would another’s 
purse, for the pleasure only of carrying it. 
—Fielding. 

INSANITY.—The Gospel never the Cause 
of 

We firmly believe that the Gospel re¬ 
ceived simply, never, since it was first 
preached, produced a single case of insanity: 
the admission that it lias such a tendency 
ought never to have been made by the 
enemies of the Cross. We have granted 
that fanaticism and superstition have caused 
insanity, as well they may; nay, derange¬ 
ment of the mind may often have been 
caused by the terrors of the law; but by 
the Gospel,—by a knowledge of and trust 
in Jesus— Never.—Dr. Cheyne. 

INSANITY.—The Horror of 
Of all earthly horrors, that of insanity 
ranks in the first order. To be bereft of 
reason—that fifuailty of divinity, or for its 
power to be so enervated and prostrated 
that its exercise is impossible, or worse than 
Impossible, is a calamity without its parallel 
in the history of human experience.— Dr. 
Davies. 
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INSCRIPTIONS.—The Perishable Nature 
of 

Inscriptions of various names I view’d 
The ^eater part by hostile time subdued. 

Pope. 

INSECTS.—The Beauty of 

What atom forms of insect life appear! 
And who can follow Nature’s pencil here I 
Their wings with azure, green, and purple 
gloss’d, 

Studded with colour’d eyes, with gems em¬ 
boss’d, 

Inlaid with pearl, and mark’d with various 
stains 

Of lively crimson, through their dusky 
veins: 

Some shoot like living stars athwart the 
night. 

And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 
To guide the Indian to his tawny loves, 

As through the woods with cautious step he 
moves. 

See the proud giant of the beetle race. 
What shining arms his polish’d limbs en¬ 
chase ! 

Like some stern warrior, formidably bright, 
His steely sides reflect a gleaming light; 
On his large forehead spreading horns he 
wears, 

And high in air the branching antlers 
bears; 

O’er many an inch extends his wide domain. 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded 
grain.— B arbau ld, 

INSECTS.—Coral 

Toil on! toil on I ye ephemeral train, 

Who build in the tossing and treacherous 
main ; 

Toil on ,—for the wisdom of man yc 
mock, 

With your sartd-based structures and domes 
of rock; 

Your columns the fathomless fountains 
lave. 

And your arches spring up to the crested 
wave; 

Ye ’re a puny race, thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast in a realm so dr^ 1 

Ye bind the deep with your secret cone, 

The ocean is sealed, and the surge a stone ; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement 
spring. 

Like the terraced pride of Assyria's king ; 
The turf looks green where the breakers 
roU’d; 

O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold, 
The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of men, 
And mountains exult where the wave hath 
been I 
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Ye build,—build,—^but ye enter not in. 
Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d 
in their sin; 

From the Land of Promise ye fade and die, 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary 
eye; 

As the kings of the cloud-crown’d pyramid 
Their noteless bones in oblivion hid ; 

Ye slumber unmark’d ’mid the desolate 
main, 

While the wonder and pride of your works 
remain!— Sigourney. 

INSECTS.—Kindness to 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their humble bliss receive ; 

Oh, do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give ! 

Gisborne. 

INSECTS.—The Pleasures of 
Lo! the bright train their radiant wings 
unfold, 

With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with 
gold: 

On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower. 
They, idly fluttering, li'' e their little hour ; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all 
P^ay, 

All spring their age, and sunshine all their 
day : 

Not so the child of sorrow, wretched man; 
His course with toil concludes, with pain 
began, 

That his high destiny he might discern, 
And in misfortune’s school this lesson 
learn— 

Pleasure’s the portion of the inferior kind; 
But glory, viitue, heaven for man design’d, 
Barbauld, 

INSECTS—in Summer. 

Waked by his warmer ray, the reptile 
young 

Came wing’d abroad; by the light air up¬ 
borne 

Lighter, and full of soul. From every 
chink 

And secret comer, where they slept away 
The wintry storms ; or rising from their 
tombs 

To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the varied 
hues 

Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms 1 ten thousand different 
tribes! 

People the blaze.—J. Thomson. 

INSECTS—Walking on the Ceiling. 

They first squeeze out the air from between 
the soles of their feet and the surface on 
which they tread, when the pressure of the 
air upon their feet holds them fast to the 
ceiling, and prevents them falling.— Dr. 
Brewer. 


INSENSIBILITY—not Required. 

Insensibility, in return for acts of seem¬ 
ing or real unkindness, is not required of us. 
But while we feel for such acts, let our feel¬ 
ings be tempered with forbearance and kind¬ 
ness.—B p. Mant. 

INSENSIBILITY.—Total 

Satire or sense, alas I can Sporus feel. 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

Pope. 

INSIONIPICANCE.—Conscious 

I am condemned by my own conscious 
insignificance.—S chiller. 

INSINUATION—Defined. 

An insinuation consists in artfully wind- 
ing 'mto the mind imputations of an injurious 
nature without making any direct charge, 
and is therefore justly regarded as one of Qie 
basest resorts of malice and falsehood.— 
Dr. Webster. 

INSINUATION.—A Natural 

He had a natural insinuation and address 
whicli made him acceptable in the best com¬ 
pany. —Clar en don. 

INSOLENCE—Unpunished. 

Insolence, if unpunished, goes on in¬ 
creasing, until the face is as brazen as that 
of a fallen angel— Corneille. 

INSOLENT.—Become 

How insolent of late he is become I 
How proud!— Shakspeare. 

INSOLENT.—Proof of being 

Insolent is he that despiseth in his judg¬ 
ment all other folks in regard of his value, 
of his cunning, of his speaking, and of his 
hearing. —Chaucer, 

INSPIRATION—Defined. 

Inspiration may be best defined, accord¬ 
ing to the representations of the Scriptures 
themselves, as an extraordinary Divine 
agency upon teachers while giving instruc¬ 
tion, whether oral or written, byvidiich they 
were taught what and how they should write 
or speak.— Knapp. 

INSPIRATION.—The Inatruction given 
by 

Inspiration does not make men omniscimt. 
It does not teach them the scientific truths 
of astronomy, or chemistry, or botany, nor 
any science as such. Inspiration is con¬ 
cerned with teaching religious truths, ind 
such facts or occurrences as are connected 
immediately with illustrating or with im¬ 
pressing them on the mind. — Dr. Stuart. 
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INSPIRATION.~The Organs of 

The organs which the Holy Ghost illu¬ 
minated and inspired to convey His truth to 
men retained their indi\'idual peculiarities, 
and remained within the sphere of the 
psychological laws of our being.— Nean- 
DER. 

INSPIRATION.—The Source of 
Inspiration cometh from above, 

And is no labour.—I’. J. Bailey. 

INSPIRATION.—The Style and Manner 
of 

Some men ask—If the prophets spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost, why 
did they not all speak in the same manner ? 
why these varieties of style ? I will answer 
that by asking you .another question :— 
AV’^hy do not all the pipes of that organ give 
one and the same sound ? What awakens 
all the sounds but one and the same blast 
from the wind-chest ? If there be a mono- 
blast, why is there not a monotone? Be¬ 
cause the pipes are of different shapes and 
different sizes: the awakening breath is one, 
the intonation varies with the shape and size 
of the pipe. I'he inspiration w'as one, but 
the style and manner vaned with the dis¬ 
position and character of the individual em- 
jdoyed.— 1)p:an M^Neile. 

INSTINCT.—A Change of 
The most curious instance of a change of 
instinct is mentioned by Darwin. The bees 
carried over to Barbadoes and the Western 
Isles ceased to lay up any honey after the 
first year, as they found it not useful to 
them. They found the weather so fine, and 
the materials for making honey so plentiful, 
that they quitted their grave, prudent, and 
mercantile character, became exceedingly 
profligate and debauched, eat up their 
capital, resolved to work no more, and 
amused themselves by fl)dng about the 
sugar-houses, and stinging the blacks. The 
fact IS, that by putting animals in different 
situations you may change, and even reverse, 
any of their original propensities. Spallan¬ 
zani brought up an eagle upon bread and 
milk, and fed a dove on raw beef I—S. 
Smith. 

INSTINCT—Closely Allied to Reason, 

Tar as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powers as¬ 
cends : 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race. 

From the green myriads in the peopled 
grass. 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide 
extreme— 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s 
beam! 
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Of smell, the headlong lioness between. 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the floexi, 
To that which warbles through the vernal 
wood : 

The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing 
dew ! 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with 
thine! 

’Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier 1 
For ever separate, yet for ever near I 

Pope. 

INSTINCT—Defined. 

Instinct is that jiower of volition or im¬ 
pulse produced by the peculiar nature of an 
snimal, which prompts it to do certain 
things independent of all instruction or ex- 
penence and without deliberation, wheie 
such act is immediately connected with its 
own individual i)reseivation, or with that of 
its kind.— Maunder. 

INSTINCT.—God Taught 

W^ho taught the nations of the field and 
wood 

To shun their poison, and to choose llicir 
lood? 

Prescient the tides or tempests to with¬ 
stand. 

Build on the wave, or arch bcneatli the 
sand? 

Wlio made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line ? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not Ins own, and worlds unknown 
l)cfore ? 

Who calls the councils, states the certain 
day ? 

Wlio forms the phalanx, and who points the 
way? 

God, m the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as'He framed a whole, the whole to 
bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 

So from the first, eternal order ran. 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 

Pope. 

INSTITUTIONS.—The Beat 
Other things being equal, yesterday’s in¬ 
stitutions are by far the best for to-day; 
they arc the most ready, the most influen¬ 
tial, the most easy to get obeyed, the most 
likely to retain &e reverence which they 
alone inherit, and which every other must 
win.— Bagehot. 
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INSTITUTIONS.—Political 

It is more difficult to understand the 
political institutions of some countries than 
for a worm to bore through box-wood.— 
Sir S. Baker. 

INSTRUCTION.—The Duty ox 

There is in evcrv human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 

Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue flow ; 

To plant, to watch, to water there, 

^'his be our duty, be our care.— Bovvring. 

INSTRUCTION.—Modes of 

Wise men are instructed by reason ; men 
of less untlerstanding, by expenence ; the 
most ignorant, by necessity ; and beasts by 
nature.—CiCERO. 

INSTRUCTION.—The Recompense for 

Sweet it is the growth to trace 
Of worth, of intellect, of giace, 

In bosoms where our lalviurs first 
Bid the young seed of spring-tiine burst, 
And lead it on from hour to hour, 

To ripen into perfect flower I—Bowring. 

INSTRUCTORS.—The Best 

To each man his own experience,—his 
own mistakes are the best, jierhaps tlieonly 
real, instructors.—L oud Stanley. 

INSULTED.—Deserving to be 

He who allows himself to be insulted, 
deserves to he so.— Corneille. 

INSULTS.—The Avengement of 

Study to avenge the insults offered to 
God, rather than your own. Alas ! it is in 
this point that the wliole world is mistaken ; 
for all men are more ready to avenge their 
own injuries than those of God.—ll uss. 

INSURRECTIONS.—The Beginnings of 

Insurrections of base people arc com¬ 
monly more furious in their beginnings, but 
are the reveise with the better people.— 
Lord Bacon. 

INTEGRITY—to be Like a Keepsake. 

Perish what may,—gold, silver, houses, 
lauds ; let the winds of misfortune dash our 
vessel on tlie sunken rock ; but let integrity 
be like the valued keepsake the sailor-boy 
lashed with the rope round his body, the 
only thing we care to save,— Macduff. 

INTEGRITY.—Political 

The borough of Hull, in the reign ol 
Charles II., chose Andrew Marvell, a 
young gentleman of little or no fortune, 


and maintained him in London for the 
service of the public. With a view to 
bribe him, his old school-fellow, the Lord 
Treasurer Danby, went to him in his garret. 
At parting, the lord treasurer slipped into 
his hands an order upon the treasury for 
;^i,ooo, and then went into his chariot. 
Marvell looking at the paper, called after 
the treasurer—“My lord, I request another 
moment.” They went up again to the 
garret, and the servant boy was called— 
“What had I for dinner yesterday?” 
“ Don’t you remember, sir, you had the 
little shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market ?” 
“ Very right. What have I for dinner to¬ 
day?” “Don’t you know, sir, that you 
made me lay up the blade-bone to broil ? ” 
“ ’ Tis so : very right. Go away.” “ My 
lord, do you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s 
limner is provided ; there’s your piece of 
paper, I want it not. 1 knew the sort of 
kindness you intended. I live here to serve 
my constituents. The ministry may seek 
men for their purpose ; I am not one.”— 
Arvinr. 

INTELLECT.—The Action of the 

Every action of the intellect, save that 
which is purely scientific, is based upon 
some feeling. Ambition says to Intellect— 
“Look out for me P'ear crie.s—“Look 
out for meGreed also—“ Arouse, sharpen 
yourself; pierce the darkness; teach me 
iiow to gam ; ” and Love cries passionately, 
pleadingly—“ Awake, be my advocate, 
think for me !”—11. W. Beecher. 

INTELLECT.—The Decay cf the 
This, doubtless, is not uncommon ; but it 
is not universal. Newton was in his eighty- 
fifth year improving his chronolog}', ami 
Waller at eighty-two, is thought to have 
lost none of his poetic powers.—Dr, JoiiN- 

INTELLECT—Defined. 

Intellect is that faculty of the human 
mind which receives or comprehends the 
ideas communicated to it, otherwise called 
the understanding, — Maunder. 

INTELLECT.—The Employments of the 
To perceive external objects, to conceive 
of them, to remember, to imagine, to com¬ 
pare, to judge, to abstract and to analyse, 
to connect thought with thought, according 
to the real relation between one notion and 
another ;—these are the employments of 
the intellectual powers ; and these occupa* 
tions of the mmd, though most often, if not 
always connected with, or preceded, or 
followed by desires or emotions, of some 
sort, are essentially different from loving, 
haling, fearing, hoping, etc.— I Taylor. 
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INTELLECT.—The Pleasures of the 

By the pursuit of the intellect the mind 
is always carried forward in searcli of some¬ 
thing more excellent than it finds, and 
obtains its proper superiority over the com¬ 
mon senses of life by learning to feel itself 
capable of higher aims and nobler enjoy¬ 
ments. In this gradual exaltation of human 
nature every art contributes its contingent 
towards the general supply of mental 
pleasure.— Sir J. Reynolds. 

INTELLECT.—The Power of 
Some men of a secluded and studious 
life have sent forth from their closet or their 
cloister, rays of intellectual light that have 
agitated courts, and revolutionized king¬ 
doms ; like the moon which, tliough far 
removed from the ocean, and shining upon 
it with a serene and sober light, is the chief 
cause of all those ebbings and flowings 
which incessantly disturb that restless world 
of waters.— Colton. 

INTELLECT.—The Right Use of the 

The powers of 'the intellect are not given 
to man merely for self; they are not intended 
to aid his own cunning, and craft, and 
intrigues, and conspiracies, and enrichment. 
They vnll do nothing for these base pur¬ 
poses. The instinct of a tiger, a vulture, 
or a fox will do better. Genius and abdities 
are given as lamps to the world, not to 
self.—B rydges. 

INTELLIGENCE AND COURTESY. 

Intelligence and courtesy not always are 
combined; 

Often in a wooden house a golden room we 
find.—L og AU, 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Companionship 
of 

Intemperance is a hydra with a hundred 
heads. She never stalks abroad unaccom¬ 
panied with impurity, anger, and the most 
infamous profligacies.— St. Chrysostom. 

INTEMPERANCE.—Excuses for 

Alexis the poet, from every season of the 
year drew ar^ments to furnish a new title 
to his intemperance. “The spring,” he 
said, “required liberal drinking in sign of 
joy for the renovation of nature; the sum¬ 
mer, to temper our heat and refresh our 
thirst; it was due to autumn, because it is 
dedicated to the vintage; and winter re¬ 
quired it to expel the cold, which would 
Uherwise congeal the blood and spirits.” 
Thus he pleaded for the allowance of hb 
excess.—B uck. 
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INTEMPERANCE.—The Hereditary 
Effect of 

It is remarkable that all the diseases from 
drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are 
liable to become hereditary, even to the 
third generation; and gradually to increase, 
if the cause be continued, till the family 
becomes extinct.— Dr. E. Darwin, 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Mental Effect of 

The body overcharged with the excess of 
yesterday, weighs down the mind together 
with itself, and fixes to the earth that 
particle of the divine spint.—H orace. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Punishment of 

By one of the laws of Pittacus, one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, every fault 
committed by a person when intoxicated, 
was deemed worthy of a double punish¬ 
ment.—A R VINE. 

INTEMPERANCE.—The Trophies of 

Like the skulls which a savage carries at 
his girdle, or sets up on poles in his palace- 
yard, and tells the traveller what a mighty 
warrior this or the other was till his axe 
or arrow laid him low ; so, of all the sins, 
intemperance is the one which, reaped from 
the ranks of British genius, boasts the most 
crowded row of ghastly trophies. To say 
nothing of the many sorely wounded!, 
amongst the actually slain it numbers the 
musician and the artist, the philosopher 
and the poet, the physician and the lawyer, 
the statesman and the judge.— Dr. J, 
Hamilton. 

INTENTION.—A Good 

A good intention will no more make a 
truth, than a fair mark will make a good 
shot.—S P URSTO WE. 

INTENTION.—A Malicious 

When a malicious act is proved, a mali¬ 
cious intention is implied.—S herlock, 

INTENTION—not Provable. 

We cannot prove any man’s intention to 
be bad. You may shoot a man through 
the head, and say you intended to miss 
him; but the judge will order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, 
when evil is committed, will not be allowed 
in a court of justice.— Dr. Johnson. 

INTENTIONS.—Good 

Good intentions are at least the seed of 
good actions ; and every man ought to sow 
them, and leave it to the soil and the 
seasons whether they come up or no, and 
whether he or any other gathers the fruit. 
—Sir W. Temple. 
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INTENTIONS.—Wicked 
When men’s intentions are wicked, their 
guilt haunts them; 

But when they *re just, they ’re armed, and 
nothing daunts them. —T. M i ddleton. 

INTERCOURSE.—The Results of 

The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love. 

Bloomfield. 

The most certain softeners of a man’s 
moral skin, is, 1 am sure, domestic inter¬ 
course in a happy marriage, and intercourse 
with the poor.—D r. Arnold. 

INTERCOURSE.—The Sweetness of 

Providence has taken care to secure that 
intercourse which is necessary to tlie exist¬ 
ence of societv, by rendering it the greatest 
sweetener of human life.—D r. Knox. 

INTEREST.—None of the Industries like 
No blister draws sharper than Interest 
does. Of all industries, none is com¬ 
parable to that of Interest. It works day 
and night, in fair weather or foul. It 
has no sound in its footsteps, but travels 
fast. It gnaws at a man’s substance with 
invisible teeth. It binds industry with its 
film, as a fly is bound upon a spider’s web. 
—H. W. Beecher. 

INTEREST.—The Subtle Power of 

Interest is the most prevailing cheat, 

The sly seducer both of age and youth, 
They study that and think they study truth; 
When reason fortifies an argument 
Weak reason serves to gain the will’s ascent. 
For souls already warped receive an easy 
bent.— Dryden. 

INTERESTS.—Conflicting 
I have long observed from all I have 
seen, or heard, or read in story, that no¬ 
thing is so fallacious as to reason upon the 
counsels or conduct of princes or states, 
from what one conceives to be the true in¬ 
terest of their countries; for there is in all 
places an interest of those that govern, and 
another of those that are governed; nay, 
among these there is an interest of quiet 
men that desire to keep only what they 
have, and another of unquiet men, w-ho 
desire to acquire what they have not, and 
by violent if they cannot by lawful means. 
—Sir W. Temple, 

INTERJECTION.—The Office of an 

The main office of an interjection is to 
paint sensation, whether from within or 
without, and to repeat sounds compound as 


well as simple, of which therefore the 
images must be as common as their sub¬ 
jects. Thus, of vocal vibration or undula¬ 
tion, Laughter bursts into ha-ha ! ]oy exults 
in aha^ or oh-ohl Fatigue sighs in heigh-ho! 
Vociferation summons in s^o or halo! and 
Music trills or quavers, her notes in fa-lUf 
etc.- Elfhinstonk. 

INTERPRETATION.— Looks Misquoted 
by 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. 

Shakspeare. 

INTERPRETER.—Hard to Understand 
an 

I think the interpreter is the hardest to 
be understood of the two I—Sheridan, 

INTIMACY—the Source of Enmity and 
Friendship. 

Intimacy has been the source of the 
deadliest enmity, no less than of the firmest 
friendship; like some mighty rivers, which 
rise on the same mountain, but pursue a 
quite contrary course.—CoLTON. 

INTOLERANCE—a Curse. 

Intolerance is the curse of every age and 
state. —Dr. Davies. 

INTOLERANCE.-The Tenacity of 

Nothing dies so hard, and rallies so often, 
as intolerance.—S. Smith, 

INTRUDER.—The Work of an 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting 

With most admired disorder. 

Shakspeare, 

INVADERS.—A Patriot’s Appeal against 

My brave associates—partners of my toil, 
my feelings, and my fame!—Can Rolla’s 
w'ords add vigour to the virtuous energies 
which inspire your hearts ?—No 1 you have 
judged as I have, the foulness of the crafty 
plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous spirit has com¬ 
pared, as mine has, the motives which, in 
a war like this, can animate their minds and 
ours. They, by a strange frenzy driven, 
fight for power, for plunder, and extended 
rule—we, for our country, our altars, and 
our homes. They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which 
they hate—we serve a monarch whom we 
love, a God whom we adore. Whene'er 
they move in aneer, desolation tracks their 
progress! whenever they pause in amity, 
affliction mourns their fnendship. They 
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boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the 
yoke of error 1 Yes ; they will give en¬ 
lightened freedom to our minds who are 
themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, 
and pnde I They offer us their protection : 
yes, such protection as vultures give to 
lambs—covering and devouring them. They 
call upon us to barter all the good we have 
inherited and proved, for the desperate 
chance of something better, wdiich they 
promise. Be our plain answer this :—The 
throne we honour is the people’s choice— 
the laws we reverence are our brave father’s 
legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to 
live in bonds of charity with all mankind, 
and die with hopes of bliss beyond the 
grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell 
them too, we seek no change ; and least of 
all such change as they would bring us. —- 
Sheridan. 

INVENTION—Distinguished from 

Discovery. 

Discovery is the finding out something 
already existing; wbereas invention is a 
sort of creation. The finding out lire 
polarity of the magnet was a discovery ; 
the application of that discovery to the 
purposes of navigation, by suspending a 
magnetic wire on a pivot, over a circular 
index, was an invention.—I. Taylor. 

INVENTION.—Poetical 

Poetical invention is the bringing together 
images and sentiments adapted to excite 
certain pleasurable emotions, or to enkmdle 
the imagination, and gratify taste; and it 
depends upon the ready perception of ex¬ 
ternal resemblances, or apparent analogies. 
—I. Taylor. 

INVENTIONS.—The Recompense for 

Almost every one who has rendered a 
great service to mankind by striking out 
inventions, whose objects are misconceived 
or imperfectly understood by the world, 
has had to complain of the neglect or cold¬ 
ness of his own generation. Even his 
best friends are apt to suspect his motives 
and undervalue his labours. The real re¬ 
compense in such circumstances, as in all 
others, is the consciousness of doing one’s 
duty.— J. Story. 

INVESTIGATION.—The Duty of 
No one ought to be satisfied with his 
opinions on any subject of importance; 
much less ought he to inculcate them on 
others, unless he can trace tlieir connexion 
with self-evident principles.—^B aylry. 
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When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling 
flood, 

God blessed the green island; lie saw it 
was good; 

The emerald of Europe, it sparkled, it 
shone, 

In the ring of tliis world the most precious 
stone. 

Arm of Erin 1 prove strong; but be gentle 
as brave, 

And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to 
save; 

Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to 
defile 

The cause or the men of the Emerald Isle. 

Drennan, 

IRELAND.—A Poet’s Love for 

Wcit thou all that I wish thee, great, 
glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the 
sea, 

I might hail thee with prouder, with 
happier brow, 

But oh ! could I love thee more deeply 
than now !—T. Moore. 

IRONY—a Kind of Ridicule. 

Irony is a kind of ridicule which exposes 
the errors or faults of others by seeming to 
adopt, approve, or defend them; as, Nero 
was a very virtuous prince; Pope Hildebrand 
was remarkable for his meekness and humi¬ 
lity. When irony is uttered, the dissimula¬ 
tion is generally apparent from the manner 
of speaking, as by a smile or an arch look, 
or perhaps by an affected gravity of coun¬ 
tenance. Irony in writing may also be 
detected by the manner of expression.— 
Dr. Webster. 

IRRESOLUTION.—The Evil Effects of 
Irresolution loosens all the joints of a 
state; like an ague, it shakes not this or 
that limb, but all the body is at once in a 
fit.— Feltham. 

IRRITABILITY.—The Hastiness of 

Irritability urges us to take a step as 
much too soon, as sloth does too late.— 
R. Cecil. 

IRRITABILITY.—The Self-Torment of 

An irritable man lies like a hedgehog 
rolled up the wrong way, tormenting him- 
•elf witn his own prickles.--H ood. 

ISAIAH-The Prophet. 

He was a prince amid a generation of 
princes—a Titan among a tribe of Tkans; 
and, of all the prophets who rose on aspiring 
-»inion to meet the Sun of Rightcousnessi 
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It was his-^the Evangelical Eagle—to 
mount highest, and to catch on his wing 
the richest anticipation of his rising. It 
was his, too, to pierce most clearly down 
into the abyss of the future, and become an 
eye-witness of the great events which were 
enclosed in its womb. He is the most 
eloquent, the most dramatic, the most 
poetic—in one word, the most complete of 
the Bards of Israel. He has not the 
austere majesty of Moses—the gorgeous 
natural description of Job—Ezekiel’s rough 
and rapid vehemence, like a red torrent 
from the hills seeking the Lake of Galilee 
in the day of storm—David’s high gusts of 
lyric enthusiasm, dying away into the low 
wailings of penitential sorrow—Daniel’s 
awful allegory—^John’s piled and enthroned 
thunders; his power is solemn, sustained, 
and majestic ; his step moves gracefully, at 
the saiAe time that it shakes the wilderness. 
We have little doubt that many of his 
visions became objective, and actually 
painted themselves on the prophet’s eye. 
Would we had witnessed that awful eye 
as it was piercing the depths of time—see¬ 
ing the future glaring through the thuj 
mist of the present !—G. Gilfillan. 

ITALY.—A Poet's Love for 
Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer I This is 
she 

Italia, the world’s wonder, the world’s 
care, 

Free in her heart ere quite her hands be 
free, 

And lovelic- than her loveliest robe of 
air ! 

Tlie earth hath voice, and speech is in the 
sea, 

Sounds of great joy, too beautiful to 
bear; 

All things are glad because of her, but we 
Most glad, who loved her when the wot»t 
days were. 

O sweetest, fairest, first, 

O flower, when times were worst, 
rhou hadst no stripe wherein we had no 
share 1 

Have not our hearts held close. 
Kept fast the whole world’s rose ? 
Have we not worn thee at heart whom 
none would wear ? 

First love and last love, light of 
lands, 

Shall we not touch thee full-blown with our 
lips and hands?— Swinburne. 

IVY,—The P.*rennlal Nature of the 
Whole ages have fled and their works de¬ 
cayed. 

And nations have scattered been ; 

But the stout old Ivy shall never fade, 

From its hale and hearty green: 


The brave old plant in its lonely day% 

Shall fatten upon the past; 

For the stateliest building man can raise. 

Is the Ivy's food at last: 

Creeping on where time has been. 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green, 

Dickens, 

IVY.—The Tenacity of the 

The ivy, like the spider, takes hold 
with her hands in king’s palaces, as every 
twig is furnished with innumerable little 
fingers, by which it draws itself close, as it 
were, to the very heart of the old rough 
stone. Its clinging and beautiful tenacity 
has given rise to an abundance of conceits 
about fidelity, friendship, and woman’s love, 
which have become commonplace .simply 
from their appropriateness. It might also 
symbolize the higher love, unconquerable 
and unconquered, which has embraced this 
ruined world fiom age to age, silently 
spreading its green over the rents and 
fissures of our fallen nature, giving “ beauty 
for ashes, and garments of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.”— Mrs. Stowe. 


J* 

JANUARY.—The Month of 

How beautiful thy frosty morn, 

When brilliants gem each feathery thorn 1 
How fair thy cloudless noon ! 

And through the leafless trees at night. 
With moie than summer’s softened light. 
Shines tliy resplendent moon.— Bari on, 

JARS.— Family 

When such strings jar, what hope of 
harmony ?—Shakspeare, 

JARS —will Happen. 

The best strings will jar in the best 
master’s hand.— Roscommon. 

JEALOUSY.—The Belief of 

With groundless fear he thus his soul de¬ 
ceives. 

What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Gay. 

JEALOUSY.—The Cancer of 

The cancer of jealousy on the breast can 
never wholly be cut out, if I am to believe 
great masters of the healing art.— Richter. 

JEALOUSY.—A Caution against 

O beware, my lord, of jealousy ! 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock 

The meat it feeds on.->SHAKSPEARE. 
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JEALOUSY.—Definitions of 

Jealousy is the apprehension of lupe- 
riority.— Shenstone. 

The injured lover^s helL— Milton. 

JEALOUSY—Denounced. 

Yet is there one more cursed than they all, 
That canker-worm, that monster—Jealousy, 
Which eats the heart and feeds upon the 
gall. 

Turning all lovers delight to misery. 
Through fear of losing his felicity; 

O gods 1 that ever ye that monster placed 
In gentle love, that all his joys defaced. 

Spenser. 

JEALOUSY—the Greatest of Misfortunes. 

Jealousy is the greatest of misfortunes, 
and the least pitied by those who cause it. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

JEALOUSY.—Love without 

Love ma^ exist without jealousy, al¬ 
though this IS rare; but jealousy may exist 
without love, and this is common; for 
jealousy can feed on that which is bitter, 
no less than on that which is sweet, and is 
sustained by pride as often as by affection. 
—Colton. 

JEALOUSY.—The Origin of 

'Tis a monster 

Begot upon itself, bom on itself. 

Shakspeare. 

JEALOUSY.—The Service and Wages of 
Of all the passions, jealousy is that 
which exacts the hardest seivice and pays 
the bitterest wages. Its service is—to 
watch the success of our enemy ;—its 
wages—to be sure of it— Colton. 

JEHOVAH.—The Name 

Jehovah is a name of great power and 
cfncacy;—a name that hath in it three 
syllables, to signi^the Trinity of Persons, 
—the eternity of God,—One in Three and 
Three in One ; a name of such dread and 
reverence among the Jews, that they 
tremble to name it, and therefore they 
used the name— A^/onai—luord —in all 
their devotions.— Rayment. 

JEREMIAH.—The Prophet 

The first quality exhibited in Jeremiads 
character and history is shrinking timidity. 
His first words are—“Ah I Lord God, be¬ 
hold I cannot speak, for I am a child I ** 
The storm of inspiration had seized on a 
sensitive plant or quivering aspen, instead 
of an oak or a pine. And yet this very 
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weakness serves at length to attest the 
power and trath of the amatus. Jeremiah, 
with a less pronounced personality than his 
brethren, supplies a better image of an in¬ 
strument in God’s hand, of one moved, 
tuned, taught, from behind and above. 
Strong in supernal strength, the child 
is made a “fenced city, an iron pillar, 
and a brazen wall.’* Traces, indeed, of 
his original feebleness and reluctance to 
undertake stem duties, are found scattered 
throughout his prophecy. But he is re¬ 
assured by remembering that the I.ord 
is with him as a “mighty terrible one.” 
His chief power, besides pathos, is im¬ 
passioned exhortation. His prophecy is 
one long exhortation. He is urgent, 
vehement, to agony.—G. Gilfillan, 

JERUSALEM.—The City of 

Jcnisalem is seated on two hills, 

Of height unlike, and turned side to side. 
The space between a gentle valley fills, 
Froi.i mount to mount expanded fair and 
wide: 

Three sides are sure imbarr’d with crags 
and hills ; 

The rest is easy, scant to rise espy’d ; 

But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer 
part, 

So Art helps Nature, Nature strengthens 
Art. 

The town is stored with troughs and cis¬ 
terns, made 

To keep fresh water; but the country 
seems 

Devoid of grass, unfit for ploughman’s 
trade; 

Nor fertile, moist with rivers, wells or 
streams, 

There grow few trees to make the summer’s 
shade; 

Or shield the^ parched land from scorching 
beams; 

Save that a wood stands six miles from 
the town, 

With aged cedars dark, and shadows 
brown.—T asso, 

JERUSALEM—The Golden. 

I saw the city of the skies; 

And oft, by faith-light, gaze 
From earth toward the great sunrise 
Of everlasting days, 

And ponder ’mid the glittering domes 
And spires of our eternal home. 

It seemed as if on mountain height 
I walked attent to view 
Jerusalem, spread out in light. 

And made in all things new 
And holy, for the pure in heart 
To dwell in and no more depart. 
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Far off, up in a silvery clime, 

The sainted city lay. 

Blazing in bright worlds not in time, 

And not to pass away 
Like earth and its revolving spheres, 
Corroded, and grown dim witli years. 

*Twas founded deep in sacred ground, 
And walled with jasper high, 

To shine on heaven’s remotest bound, 
And down the stcepy sky 
To earth, where man may see the ray. 
And traverse back its glorious way. 

Bryan 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far. 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted : here, serene pavilions bright 
In avenues disposed : there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless 
fronts 

Bore stars—illumination of all gems. 

W. Wordsworth. 

JEST.—A Friend Lott for a 

He that will lose his friend for a jest 
deserves to die a beggar by the bargain. 
Yet some think their conceits, like mustard, 
not good except they bite.— Dr. Fuller. 

JEST.—Life a 

Life’s a jest, tnd all things show it; 

1 thought so once, and now 1 know it. 

Gay. 

JEST.—The Point of a 

The jest loses its point when the wit is 
the first to laugh.— Schiller. 

JEST.—A Proper and an Improper 

A jest should be such—that all shall be 
able to join in the laugh which it occasions; 
but if it bears hard upon one of the com¬ 
pany, like the crack of a string, it makes 
a stop in the music.—F eltham. 

JEST.—A Rule to Hint a 

Those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are in jest. 

Dean Swift. 

JEST.—A Scornful 

Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest: 

Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart 

Ilian when a blockhead’s .insult points the 
dart.-*DR. Johnson. 


JESTER.—The 

If he may have his jest he never cares 
At whose expense; nor friend nor patron 
spares.—H oare. 

JESTS.—Wanton 

Wanton jests make fools laugh and wise 
men frown. Seeing we are ci^ized Eng¬ 
lishmen, let us not be naked savages in our 
talk.— Dr. Fuller. 

JESUS.—Benevolence toward 

In John Falks’ Refuge at Weimar, when 
one of the boys had said the pious grace— 
“ Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless 
what Thou hast provided,” a little fellow 
looked up and said—“ Do tell me why the 
Lord Jesus never comes.” “Dear child, 
only believe, and you may be sure He will 
come ; for lie docs not despise our invita¬ 
tion,” was the answer given. “I shall set 
Him a seat,” said the little fellow ; and just 
then there was a knock at the door. A 
poor frozen apprentice entered, begging a 
night’s lodging. He was made welcome; 
the chair stood empty for him; every 
child wanted him to have his plate; and 
one was lamentmg that his bed was too 
small for the stranger, who was quite 
touched by such uncommon attentions. 
The little one had been thinking hard all 
the time. “Jesus could not come, and so 
He sent this poor man in His place; is that 
it?” “Yes, dear child, that is just it Every 
piece of bread, and every drink of water, 
that we give to the poor, or the sick, or 
the prisoners, for Jesus’ sake, we give to 
Him. ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’”— Stevenson, 

JESUS.—The Blood of 

Poets have loved the music of the moun¬ 
tain stream, as it tinkled down the hills 
amidst the stones, or murmured under 
les^ shades. Scripture speaks of the 
voice of God as the voice of many waters. 
So it is with the precious blood of Jesus : 
it has a voice which God hears, speaking 
better things than the blood of Abel, more 
than restoring to Him again the lost music 
of his primeval creation.— Faber. 

JESUS.—The Greatness of 

His greatness transcends everything that 
is merely particular and individual. ’Tb 
not the greatness of the lawgiver, or of the 
heio,—^the greatness of the thinker, or of 
the artist; nor b it the greatness in which 
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the spirit of one single nation is concen¬ 
trated ; no, it is a perfect mirror of human¬ 
ity—the greatness of the true and universal 
Human.—U llmann. 

JESUS.—The Ideal formed of 

One flaw or fault of temper, one symptom 
of moral impotence or of moral perversion, 
one hasty word, one ill-considered act, 
would have shattered the ideal for ever.— 
Canon Liddon. 

JESUS.—The Life of 

The life of Jesus is not described to be 
like a picture m a chamber of pleasure, 
only for beauty and entertainment of the 
eye; but like the Egyptian hieioglyphics, 
whose every feature is a precept, and the 
images converse with men by sense and 
signification of excellent discourses.—B p. 
Taylor. 


His life resembled a polished mirror, 
which the foulest breath cannot slam, nor 
dim, beyond a passing moment.—D r. 
Guthrie. 

JESUS.—The Manners of 

To the gieat astonishment of the Jews, 
the manners of Jesus are familiar, yet 
dignified.—B uckminster. 

JESUS.—The Name of 

Thb name Jesus is compared to “oil 
poured out; oil being kept close, it sendeth 
not forth such a savour, as it doth being 
poured out; and oil hath these properties, 
it suppleth, it cherisheth, it maketh look 
cheerfully; so doth this name of Jesus, it 
suppleth the hardness of our hearts, it 
cherisheth the weakness of our faith, en- 
lighteneth the daikness of our soul, and 
maketh man look with a cheerful counten¬ 
ance towards the throne of grace.— Suiton. 

To a sinner’s ear there is no music on 
earth, nor in the golden harps of heaven, 
like the name of Jesus.— Dr, Guthrie. 

JESUS.—A Pictured Representation of 

We liave seen but one pictured representa¬ 
tion wliich answered to our ideal of the 
face and figure of Jesus. It was the work 
of an Italian master, whose name we have 
forgotten, and represented Christ talking to 
the woman of Samaria. It was a picture 
which might have converted a soul. There 
sat the wearied Saviour by the well-side— 
Ilis eye full of a far look of love and 
sorrow, as if He saw the whole degraded 
species in the one sinner before Him, and 
His hand half open, as if it held in it 
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“the living water”—the woman listening 
with downcast looks, and tears trickling 
down her cheeks—^her pitcher resting on 
the mouth of the well, and behind her, 
seen in the distance, tlie sunny sky and 
glowing mountains of Palestine.— G. Gil- 
FILLAN. 

JESUS.—The Sayings of 

The most eminent illustrations of the 
widest wealth laid up in narrowest compass 
must naturally be found in single sayings of 
our Lord’s. I low do they shine, like finely 
polished diamonds, upon every face! ho w 
simple and yet how deep ! ajiparent para¬ 
doxes, and yet profoundcst truths! Eveiy 
one can get something from them, and no 
one can get at all. lie that gathers little 
has enough, and he that gathers much Ins 
nothing over; every one gathers them 
according to his eating. —Abi’. Trench, 

JESUS.—The Tears of 

Those holy cheeks were still wet with 
human tears, while the loud Voice was 
crying—“Lazarus, come forth!”—B p, 
Ellicott. 

JESUS.—The Word of 

There was one lately who saw herself to 
be lost; who, when told that Jesus’ own 
word was that He came to seek and to save 
the lust, aiul that He was tliere—willing to 
save her, because He had said exclaimed 
—** rhen 1 take Him at Ilis word. He is 
mine!”—J. 11. WiLSON, 

JEWELS.—A MotJier’s 

A Campanian lady, who was very rich, 
and fond of pomp and show, being on a 
visit to Cornelia, the illustrious mollier of 
the Gracchi, displayed the diamonds and 
jewels she possessed, with some ostentation, 
and then requested Cornelia to permit her 
to see her jewels. This eminent woman 
dexterously contrived to turn the conveisa- 
tion to another subject till her sons returned 
from one of the public schools, when she 
introduced them, saying—“ These are vty 
jewels.”— Arvine. 

JEWS.—The Antiquity of the 

They are a piece of stubborn antu|uity, 
compared with which Stonehenge is m its 
nonage. They date beyond tlie pyramids. 
—Lamb. 

JEWS.—The Determined Blindness of the 

At a solemn disputation which was held 
at Venice, in the seventeenth century, be¬ 
tween a Jew and a Christian—the Christian 
strongly argued, from Daniel’s prophecy 
of,the seventy weeks, Uiat Jesus was the 
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Messiah whom the Jews had long expected 
from the predictions of their prophets:— 
the learned Rabbi who presided at this 
disputation, was so forcibly stnick by the 
argument, that he put an end to the busi¬ 
ness by saying—“Let us shut up our Bibles, 
for if we proceed in the examination of 
this prophecy, it will make us all become 
Christians. ”—Bp. VV atson. 

JEWS.—The Prosperity of the 

Talk what you will of the Jews—that 
they are cursed, they thrive wherever they 
come ; they arc able to oblige the prince of 
their country by lending him money ; none 
of them beg; they keep together; and as 
for their being hated, why Christians hate 
one another as much.— Selden. 

JOB.—The Character of 

The character of Job has been divinely 
portrayed in three bncf sentences:— 
“That man was perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God, and eschewed evil.*' 
This sketch is so perfect, that more cannot 
lie said of him, and less vv'ould have been 
unjust.—E. Davies. 

JOCULARITY.—Culpable 

Jocularity is certainly culpable, and may 
be deemed a species of lying, when it is 
intended to deceive without any good end 
in view; and especially with the ungenerous 
one of diverting ourselves at the painful 
expense of another. This practice also 
m.ay lead to more criminal fahsehoods ; and 
it IS related wit.i honour of Anstides, that 
he held truth to be so sacred —ut ne joco 
quidem metUirdur, —Percival. 

JOHN.—St. 

For depth of insight, for exalted spiri¬ 
tuality, for that swift and sympathetic in¬ 
tuition which is the prerogative of love and 
like-mindedness, for symmetry of character, 
who can compare to Zebedee’s younger 
son ? * * * Paul is the hero, and 

Apollos is tlie orator, and Stephen is the 
martyr; but with all earlhliness sublimed 
away and superseded by elements from 
another world, our associations with John 
are those of purest saintliness.—D r. J. 
Hamilton. 

JONATHAN.—Prince 

He was the incarnation of all that is 
humanly beautiful, and noble, and good. 
Hence, he was not only the favourite of 
SauPs army, but the temporal saviour of 
David, and, best of all, the friend of God. 
His whole life, indeed, was as lovely and 
pleasant as his end was tragical and dis¬ 
tressing.— Dr. Davies. 


JOSHUA—a Great Character. 

Joshua was in every sense of the word a 
great character, a saintly hero,—the man 
not only of his age, but of many ages. If 
his name do not shine so conspicuously 
mid the galaxy of patriarchs and ancient 
worthies, it is very much because, as has 
been said of him—“the man himself is 
eclipsed by the brilliancy of his deeds ; ’* 
—like the sun in a gorgeous western sky, 
when the pile of amber clouds—the golden 
linings and drapery with which he is sur¬ 
rounded—pale the lustre of the great 
1 iiminary. —M ACDUFF. 

JOURNAL.—Writing in a 

The great thing to be recorded is the 
state of your own mind; and you should 
write dow'n everything that you remember, 
for you cannot judge at first what is good 
or bad ; and write immediately while the 
impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards.—D r. Johnson. 

JOURNALISM.—The Progress of 

Before this century shall run out. journal¬ 
ism will be the whole press. Mankind will 
write their book day by day, hour by hour, 
page by i>age. I'hought will spread abroad 
with the rapidity of light: instantly con¬ 
ceived, instantly wTittcn, instantly under¬ 
stood at the extremities of the earth—it 
w'lll spread from Pole to Pole, suddenly 
burning with the fervour of soul which 
made it burst forth—it will be the reign of 
the human mind in all its plenitude; it will 
not have time to ripen, to accumulate in the 
form of a book ; the book will amve too 
late ; the only book possible from day to 
day is a newspaper.— Lamartine. 

JOURNALIST.—A Description of a 

He is a grumbler, a censiirer, a giver of 
advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations.— Napoleon I, 

JOY—Defined. 

Joy is a delight of the mind, from the 
consideration of the present or assured ap¬ 
proaching possession of a good: and w^e 
are then possessed of any good when we 
have it so in our power that we can use 
it when we please. Thus a man almost 
stai^'cd has joy at the arrival of relief, even 
before he has the pleasure of using it; and 
a father, in whom the very well-being of 
his cliildren causes delight, is always, as 
long as his children are in such a state, in 
the possession of that good ; for he needs 
but to reflect on it, to have that pleasure.— 
Locke. 
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J O Y.—Domestic 

With secret course, which no loud storms 
annoy. 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

Dk. Johnson. 

JOY.—Fear and Sorrow Increase 

Who would ask a heart to dulness wed,— 

The wavcless calm, the slumber of the 
dead? 

No: the wild bliss of nature needs dloy, 

And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy I 

T. Campbelu 

JOY.—The Heartfelt 

What nothing earthly gives, or can de¬ 
stroy,— 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt 
joy.—P ope. 


JOY.—Partaker of 

Who partakes in another's joy is a more 

humane character than he who partakes in 

his grief.—L avater. 

JOY.—Relics of 

Let fate do her worst, there are relics of 

3oy» 

Bright dreams of the past which she can¬ 
not destroy, 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow 
and care. 

And bring back the features which joy 
used to wear.—T. Moore. 


JOY.—The Sharing of 


All who joy would win 
Must share it—Happiness was bom a twin. 

Byron. 


JOY—Taken Away. 


There’s not a joy the world can give 
Like that it takes away.— Byron, 


Is at her full: true joy descending far 
From past her sphere, and from that 
highest heaven 

That moves and is not moved.—C hapman. 

JOYS.—The Wise have 

The weak have remedies, the wise have 
joys: 

Superior wisdom is superior bliss. 

Dr. E. Young. 

JUDGE.—A Conscientious 

Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, was very exact and impartial 
in his administration of justice, lie would 
never receive any private addresses or re¬ 
commendations from the greatest persons, 
in any matter in which justice was con¬ 
cerned. One of the first peers of England 
went once to his chamber and told him— 
That having a suit in law to be tried 
before him, he was there to acquaint him 
with it, that he might the better under¬ 
stand it when he should come to be heaid 
in court.” Upon which Sir Matthew in¬ 
terrupted him, and said—“ He did not deal 
fairly to come to his chamber about such 
affairs, for he never received any informa¬ 
tion of causes but in open court, where both 
parties were to be heard aUke,” so he would 
not suffer him to go on. Whereupon his 
Grace (for he was a Duke) went 'away not 
a little dissatisfied, and complained of it to 
tlie King, as a rudeness that was not to be 
endured. But his Majesty bade him con¬ 
tent himself that he was no worse used, 
and said —** He verily believed he would 
have used himself no better, if he had gone 
to solicit him in any of his own causes.”— 
Buck. 

JUDGE.—A Disinterested 


JOY.—Worldly 

Worldly joy is like the songs which 
peasants sing, full of melodies and sweet 
airs.—H. W. Beecher, 

JOYS.—The Home of 

If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam: 

The world has nothing to bestow; 

From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Dr. Cotton. 

JOYS.—The Source of Unexpected 

Joys unexpected, and in desperate plight, 
Are still most sweet, and prove from 
whence they come; 

When earth’s still moon-like confidence in 
joy 
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Aristides being judge between two pri¬ 
vate persons, one of them declared that hii 
adversary had greatly injured Aristides, 
“Relate rather, good friend,” said he, 
interrupting him, “what wrong he hath 
done to thee, for it is thy cause, not mine, 
that I now sit judge of.”—A rvine. 

JUDGE.—A Good 

A judge—a man so leam’d, 
So full of equity, so noble, so notable; 

In the process of his life, so innocent; 

In the manage of his office so incorrupt; 
In the passage of state so wise; in 
Affection of his country so religious; 

In all his services to the king so 
Fortunate and exploring, as envy 
Itself cannot accuse, or malice vitiate. 

Chapman and Shirley 
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JUDGE.—No Man to be his own 

One of the first motives to civil society, 
and whicli becomes one of its fundaments 
laws, is that no man should be judge in his 
ffitm cause. By this each person has at once 
divested himself of the first fimdamental 
light of uncovenanted man, that is to judge 
for himself and to assert his own cause. He 
abdicates all right to be his own governor. 
He inclusively in a great measure abandons 
the right of self-defence, the first law of 
nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and a civil state together. That he 
may obtain justice he gives up the right of 
determining what it is in points the most 
essential to him. That he may secure some 
lilierty, he makes a surrender in trust of the 
whole of it.-— Burke. 

JUDGE.—The Walk of a 

A judge must walk with feet of lead.— 
Bp. Jewel. 

JUDGMENT—Defined. 

A iudgniciit is the mental act by which 
one thing is affirmed or denied of another. 
—Sir W. Hamilton. 

JUDGMENT.—Delay 

Disdain hatreds; hear both sides, and 
delay judgment until reason has had time 
to resume her sway.— Napoleon I. 

JUDGMENT.—The Hall of 
Pass now between them, push the brazen 
doors, 

And, standing on the polished marble floor. 
Leave all the noises ot the square behind ; 
Most calm that reverend chamber shall ye 
And; 

Silent at first, but for the noise you made 
When on the brazen door your hand you 
laid 

To shut it after you ; but now behold 
The city rulers on their thrones of gold, 
Clad in most fair attire, and in their hands 
Strong, carven, silver-banded ebony wands. 

W. Morris. 

JUDGMENT—Here. 

But, in these cases. 

We still have judgment here; that >ve but 
teach 

Bloody instructions, wliich, being taught, 
return 

To plague the inventor. This even-handed 
justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poison’d 
chalice 

To our own lips. He’s here in double 
trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 
Strong both against the deed; then as his 
host. 


Who should against his murderer shut the 
door. 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this 
Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek—^hath 
been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, tnimpet-tongued, 
against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, 
horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of tlie air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 

Shakspeare. 

JUDGMENT.—Mistrust of 

I mistrust the judgment of every man in 
a case in which his own w'ishes are con¬ 
cerned. —We ll i ngto n. 

JUDGMENT.—A Reversal of 

It is related of Philip, King of the Mace¬ 
donians, that while one was pleading before 
him, he dropped asleep, and, waking on a 
sudden, passed sentence against the righteous 
cause: upon this the injured person cried 
out—“1 appeal.” The king, with indig¬ 
nation, asked—“ To whom?” He rejdied 
—“From yourself sleeping to yourself 
waking ; ” and had the judgment reversed 
that was against him.— Arvine, 

JUDGMENT-DAY.—The Certainty of the 
The day 

Will come, when virtue from the cloud 
shall burst 

That long obscured her beams; when sin 
shall fly 

Back to her native hell; there sink eclipsed 
In penal darkness, where no star shall rise, 
Nor ever .sunshine pierce the impervious 
gloom.—G lynn. 

JUDGMENT-DAY.—Discoursing on the 

When Jonathan Edwards preached at 
Enfield, there was “such a breathing of 
distress,” that he was compelled to stop, 
and request the people to retain their com¬ 
posure. He discoursed on the judgment to 
come, as if he were standing on “ the sides 
of eternity,” and the people heard him as 
if they were listening to the sound of “the 
last trump,” or to their own sentence of 
condemnation from the lips of the Son of 
God.— Turnbull. 

JULY.—The Month of 

Then came hot July boiling like to fire, 
That all his gmments he had cast away: 
Upon a lion raging yet with ire 
He boldly rroe, and made him to obey t 
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(It was the beast that awhile did foray 
The Nemaean forest, till the Amphytrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him 
array:) 

Behind his back a scythe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling 
wide.— Spenser. 

JUNE.—The Month of 
Welcome, bright June, and all its smiling 
hours. 

With song of birds, and stir of leaves and 
wings. 

And run of rills, and bubble of cool 
springs. 

And liourly burst of pretty buds to flowers; 
And buzz of happy bees in violet bowers ; 
And gusliing lay of the loud lark, who 
sings 

High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings 
] 11 frequent slieddings of soft falling shower^; 
Witli plunge of struggling sheep in ]>lashy 
floods, 

And timid bleat of shorn and sliivcung 
lamb. 

Answer’d in fondest yearnings by its dam ; 
And cuckoo’s call from solitary woods. 

And hum of many sounds making one 
voice. 

That fills the summer air with most melo¬ 
dious noise.—C. Wehbe. 

JURISPRUDENCE.—Civil 

In civil jurisprudence it too often happens 
that tlieie is so much law that there is no 
room for justice, and that the claimant ex¬ 
pires of wrong in the midst of right, as 
mariners die of thirst in the midst of water. 
—Colton. 

JURYMEN.—Grand 

Judgment and reason have been grand 
jurymen since before Noah was a sailor.— 

SllAKSPEARE. 

JUST.—The Actions of the 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

Shirley. 

JUST.—Need for being 

We must be just before we can be grateful. 
Goldsmith 

JUSTICE.—The Beauty of 

The only true way to make the mass of 
mankind see the beauty of justice, is by 
showing to them in pretty plain terms the 
consequences of injustice.—S. Smith. 

JUSTICE.—Communicative 

Communicative justice consists in fair 
dealing in trade and mutual intercourse 
between man and man.—D r. Webster. 
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JUSTICE.—Conformity with 

It is the pleasure of the gods—that what 
is in conformity with justice, shall also be 
in conformity to the laws,— Socrates. 

JUSTICE—Defined. 

Justice is the support of all unfortunate 
and oppressed persons.— Abd-ul-Aziz. 

J U STICE.—Distributive 

Distributive justice lielongs to magistrates 
or rulers; and consists m distributing to 
every man that right or equity which 
the laws and principles of equity require, 
or in deciding conti ovcrsies according to 
the laws and to principles of equity.— Dr. 
Webster. 

JUSTICE.—The Equity of 

Justice proportions the smart to tlic fault; 
so that we may bcliold the greatness of tlie 
offence m the fitness of tlie punishment.— 
W. Skcker. 

JUSTICE—Lame and Blind. 

Justice is lame, as well as blind, amongst 
us.—O tway. 

JUSTICE.—The Love of 

The love of j lust ice in most men is only 
the fear of themselves suffering by injustice, 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

JUSTICE.—The Sentence of 

Justice gives sentence many times 
On one man for another’s crimes. 

S. Butler. 

JUSTICE.—The Tardiness of 

Justice advances with such languid steps 
that crime often escapes from its slowness. 
Its tardy and doubtful course causes too 
many tears to^be shed.— Corneille. 

JUSTICE. — Two Things United in 

To do justice, and to give birth to the 
persuasion that justice is done, are two very 
dilferent things, which, if possible, ought 
to be united.— Langdale. 

JUSTIFICATION.—Legal 

riie showing of a sufficient reason in 
court why a party accused did what he is 
called to answer.—D r. Webster, 

JUSTIFICATION.—Theological 

Justification, in its theological sense, is 
the non-iraputation of sin, and the imputap 
tion of righteousness.—D oran. 
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KEEP.—A 

Why is the strongest part of a castle 
called a keep ? The common notion seems 
to be that the name originated in the 
fact that prisoners were kept there. The 
French equivalent is donjon ; and this may 
have suggested that etymology. I do not 
doubt that the baron who had a prisoner of 
mark would place him within the strongest 
walls which his feudal abode could supply ; 
but for obvious reasons he would locate 
himself and his family there also. Now in 
our eastern, and several otlier provincial 
di.alects, the usual sitting-room of a family 
is still called “ the keeping-room.’* I think, 
therefore, the keep, or principal part of a 
castle, was so called because the lord and 
his domestic circle kept, abode, or lived 
there.— Lower. 

KEEPSAKE.-—A 

Oh ! know’st thou why, to distance driven. 
When P'riendship weeps the pt.rting hour, 
The simplest gift that moment given, 

Long, long retains a magic power ? 

It boots not if the pencill’d rose, 

Or sever’d ringlet meet the eye, 

Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 
The talisman of sympathy. 

“ Keep it—yes, keep it for thy sake !” 

On mney’s ear still peals the sound ; 

Nor time the potent chaim shall break. 

Nor loose the spell by nature bound. 

Mrs. Knight. 

KINDNESS.—The Cause of 

The shade by which my life was crossed, 

Which makes a desert in the mind, 

Has made me kindly with my kind. 

Tennyson. 

KINDNESS.—Costless 

Yes I you find people ready enough to 
do the Samaritan without the oil and two¬ 
pence.—S. Smith. 

KINDNESS.—The Cultivation of 

Getting money is not all a man’s busi¬ 
ness : to cultivate kindness is a valuable 
part of the business of life.—D r. Johnson. 

CINDNESS.—The Milk of Human 

Have I not seen 
In thy swoVn eye the tear of sympathy— 
The milk of human kindness ? 

Dr. Roberts. 

KINDNESS.—The Power of 

Kindness has resistless charms, 

All things else but weakly move ; 
Fiercest anger it disarms. 

And clips the wings of flying love. 


Beauty does the heart invade. 

Kindness only can persuade. 

It gilds the lover’s servile chain, 

And makes the slave grow plea.sed 
vain. —Rochester. 

KINDNESS.—Reminded of a 

To remind a man of a kindness conferred, 
and to talk of it, is little different from 
reproach.— Demosthenes. 

KINDNESS—Returned. 

When the country near Albany was newly 
settled, an Indian came to the inn at Lich* 
field, and asked for a night’s shelter, at 
the same time confessing that from failure 
in hunting he had nothing to pay. The 
hostess drove him away with reproachful 
epithets, and as the Indian was retiring sor¬ 
rowfully,—there being no other inn for many 
a weary mile,—a man who was sitting by 
directed the hostess to supply his wants, 
and promised to pay her. As soon as his 
suj^per was ended, the Indian thanked his 
benefactor, and said he would some day 
repay him. Several years thereafter the 
settler was taken a prisoner by a hostile 
tnhe, and carried off to Canada. How¬ 
ever, his life was spared, though he himself 
was detained in slavery. But one day an 
Indian came to him, and giving him a 
musket, bade the captive follow him. The 
Indian never told here they were going, 
nor what was his object; but day after day 
the captive followed his mysterious guide, 
till one afternoon they came suddenly on 
a beautiful expanse of cultivated fields, 
with many houses rising amongst them. 
“Do you know that place?” asked the 
Indian. “Ah, yes—it is Lichfield I ” and 
whilst the astonished exile had not recovered 
his surprise and amazement, the Indian ex¬ 
claimed—“And I am the starving Indi.!!! 
on whom at this very place you took pity. 
And now that I have paid lor my supper, 
I pray you go home ! ”—Dr. Dwight, 

KINDNESS.—Unrequited 

Think too, how oft in weak and sickly minds^ 
The sweets of kindness, lavishly indulged. 
Rankle to gall; and benefits too great 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul, 

As unrequited wrongs.— T. Gray. 

KINDNESSES.—The Memory of 

Among the Alps, when the day is done, 
and twilight and darkness are creeping over 
fold and hamlet in the valleys below, Mont 
Rosa and Mont Blanc rise up far above the 
darkness, catching from the retreating sun 
something of his light, flushed with rose- 
colour, exquisite beyond all words or pencil 
or paint, glowing like the gate of heaven. 
And to past kindnesses lift themselves up 
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In the memory of noble natures, and long 
after the lower parts of life are darkened 
by neglect, or selfishness, or anger, former 
loves, high up above all clouds, glow with 
divine radiance and seem to forbid the 
advance of night any further.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

KING.—The Abdication of a 

Though a king may abdicate for his own 
person, he cannot abdicate for the mon¬ 
archy.— Burke. 

KINO.—The Duties of a 
Oh 1 bright occasions of dispensing good, 
How seldom used, how little understood 1 
To pour in virtue’s lap her just reward, 
Keep vice restrain’d behind a double guard ; 
To quell the faction that affronts the throne. 
By silent magnanimity alone ; 

To nurse with tender care the thriving arts. 
Watch every beam philosophy imparts; 

To give religion her unbridled scope. 

Nor judge by stature a believer's hope ; 
With close fidelity and love unfeign’d, 

To keep the matrimonial bond unstain’d ; 
Covetous only of a virtuous praise, 

HU life a lesson to the land he sways ; 

To touch the sword with conscientious awe, 
Nor draw it but when duty bids him draw, 
To sheathe it in the peace—restoring close. 
With joy, beyond what victory bestows,— 
Blest country I where these kingly glories 
shine. 

Blest England 1 if this liappiness be thine. 

COWPER. 

KING.—The Egotism of a 

When King Theodore of Abyssinia re¬ 
ceived the answer of the Emperor of the 
French to his last embassy, he dashed it to 
the ground, saying—“Is this an answer to 
my letter? Napoleon may think himself 
great, but I am greater still; his genealogy 
is only of yesterday; mine I trace back to 
David and Solomon.”— Stern. 

KING.—The Eloquence of a 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a 
prelate; 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say,—it hath been all in all his 
study; 

List his discourse of war, and you shall bear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music; 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences; 
So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric. 

Shakspeare. 


KING.—The Pall of a 

A king ought not to fall from the throne 
except with the throne itself; under its 
lofty ruins he alone finds an honoured 
death and an honoured tomb.— Alfibri. 

KING.—Falsehood from a 

A falsehood from royal lips, is to a nation 
what the mistake of a signal is to an army. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

KING.—The Kingliest 

They’ve battled best who’ve boldliest borne; 

The kingliest kings are crovra’d with thorn. 

Massey. 

KING.—The Lot of a Dethroned 

The lot of a dethroned king, who was 
born a king and nothing more, must be 
dreadful. The pomp of the throne, the 
gewgaws which surround him from his cra¬ 
dle, and which accompany him step by step 
throughout his life, become a necessary 
condition of his existence.— Napoleon I. 

KING.—The Love-Sentiments of a 
And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life. 
Desiring to be join’d with Guinevere ; 

And thinking as he rode—^her father said— 
“That there between the man and beast 
tiiey die: ” 

Shall 1 not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with 
me? 

What happiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vext—O ye stars that shudder over me ! 

O earth that soundest hollow under me I — 
Vext with waste dreams ? for saving I be 
joined 

To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 

And cannot will my will, nor work my 
work 

Wlioliy, nor make myself in mine ovm 
realm 

Victor and lord. But were I join’d with 
her. 

Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it 
live.— Tennyson. 

KINO.—Loyalty to a 

We love 

The king who loves the laws, respects his 
bounds. 

And reigns content within them. Him wc 
serve, 

Freely and with delight, who leaves us 
free; 

But, recollecting still that he is man, 
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We trust him not too far. King though he 
be, 

And king in England too, he may be weak 
And vain enough to be ambitious still, 

And exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to 
grant: 

Beyond that mark is treason. He is ours 
To administer, to guard, to adorn the state. 
But not to warp or change it. We are his 
To serve him nobly in the common cause ; 
True to the death, but not to be his slaves. 

COWPER. 

KING.—The Name of a 

The king’s name is a tower of strength. 
Which they upon the adverse party want. 

Shakspeare. 

KING.—The Reason for a 
A king is a thing men have made for 
their own .sakes,—for quietness* sake. Just 
as in a family one man is appointed to buy 
the meat: if every man should buy, or if 
there were many buyeis, they would never 
agree ; one would buy what the other liked 
not, or what the other had bought before ; 
so there would be confusion. But that 
charge being committed to one, he, accoid- 
ing to his discretion, pleases all : if they 
have not what they would one day, they 
shall have it the next, or something as 
good.— Sklden. 

KING.—A True 

He’s a king, 

A true, right king, that dares do aught save 
wrong: 

Fears nothing mortal, but to be unjust; 
Who is not blown up with tlic flatt’ring 
puffs 

Of spongy sycophants; who stands un¬ 
moved, 

Despite the jostling of opinion.— Marston. 

KING.—The Wish to be a 

Who o’er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ?— 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 

And fickle as a changeful dream;— 
Fantastic as a woman’s mood. 

And fierce as frenzy’s fever’d blood ; 

Thou many-headed monster-thing. 

Oh, who would wish to be a king I 

Sir W. Scott. 

KINO.—The Word— 

The origin of this word is derived from 
the Saxon cyng^ cynig, or cyningj signifying 
** a chief, a leader, one that attracts or 
draws,” and from can^ “to bear ” or “ pro¬ 
duce,” or “knowledge,” wherewith 
every king is supposed to be endowed. 
The Latin rex, the Scythian reix, the Punic 
pesch, the Spanish rey, the Gaelic righ, and 


the French rot —all these are said to come 
from the Hebrew rasch, the literal meaning 
of which is the “chief head.”— Loaring. 

KINGS.—The Curse of 

It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a 
warrant. —Shakspeare. 

KINGS.—The Death of 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 

Deatli lays his icy hands on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crook^ scythe and spade. 

Shirley. 

KINGS.—The Fallibility of 

The wisest sovereigns err like private men. 
And royal hand has sometimes laid the 
sword 

Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder, 
Which better had been branded by the 
hangman : 

What then ? Kings do their best, and they 
and we 

Must answer for the intent, and not the 
event.—S ir W. Scott. 

KINGS.—The Last Arguments of 

Implements of war and subjugation are 
the last arguments to which kings resort.— 
Patrick Henry. 

KINGS.—The Loneliness of 

Methinks 

There’s something lonely in the state of 
kings! 

None dare come near them. As the eagle, 
poised 

Upon his sightless throne in upper air. 
Scares gentler birds away; so kings, cut off 
From human kindred by the curse of power, 
Are shunned and live alone. Who dare 
come near 

The region of a king ? There is a wall 
Invisible, indee^ yet strong and high. 
Which fences kings from close approach of 
men: 

They live respected ;—Oh that cheat— 
respect!— 

As if the homaijf ^xrhich abases others 
Could comfort Aim that has ’t Alone- 
alone 

Prisoned in ermine and a velvet chair, 

Shut out from hope, the height being alU 
attained. 

Yet touched by terrors, — ^what can soothe a 
king?—W. B. Procter. 
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KINGS.— A Strange Wish of 

Many kin^ are infected with a strange 

ish that their successors may turn out bad 
princes. Good kings desire it, as they 
imagine tiiat their glory will appear the 
more splendid by the contrast; and the 
Dad desire it, as they consider such kings 
will serve to countenance their own misde¬ 
meanors.— St. Chrysostom. 

KINGS—not to be Surpassed. 

Kings arc willing to be aided, but not 
surpassed. — G RAi’ i a N. 

KINGS.—The Undeserved Gifts of 

The most disinterested of all gifts aie 
those which kings bestow on undeserving 
favourites ; first, because tliey are jniiely at 
the expense of the donor’s cliaracter ; and 
.secondly, because they arc .sure to be repaid 
with ingratitude. In fact, honours and 
titles so conferred, or rather so misplaced, 
dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
receiver; they are a splendid sign to a 
wretched inn ; an illuminated frontispiece 
to a contemptible missal ; a lofty arch over¬ 
shadowing a gutter 1 Court minions lifted 
up from obscurity by their vices, and 
splendid only because they reflect the rays 
of royal munificence, may be compared to 
those fogs which the sun raises up fiom 
a swamp, merely to obscure the licams 
which were the cause of their elevation.— 
Colton. 

KINGS.—The Use of Men by 

Kings who affect to be familiar with their 
companions make use of men as they do of 
oranges; they take oranges to extract their 
juice, and when they are well sucked they 
throw them away. Take care the king docs 
not do the same to you ; be careful that he 
does not read all your thoughts ; otherwise 
he will throw you aside to the back of 
his chest, as a book of which he has read 
enough.— Alva. 

KINGS.—The Wish of 

Kings wish to be absolute, and they are 
sometimes told that their best way to become 
so is to make themselves beloved by the 
people. This maxim is doubtless a very 
admirable one, and in some re'ipects true ; 
but unhappily it is laughed at in court.— 
Rousseau. 

KIRK.—Love for the 

Oh, sweeter than the marriage feast, 

*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company ! -- 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends ; 

Old men and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidms gay. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

KISS.—All Things 

See the mountain kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another : 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it e’er disdain’d its brother : 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea;— 
What are all these hissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ?—Shelley. 
KISS.—A Baby’s 

As a boon the kiss is granted : 

Baby-mouth, your touch is sweet,— 
Takes the love without the trouble 
From those lips that with it meet; 
Gives the love, O pure 1 O tender 1 
Of the valley where it glows. 

But the baby-heart receive!h 
More than i r bestows. 

INGELOW. 

KISS.—A Bridal 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kissed her 
bps 

Witli such a clamorous smack, tliat at the 
parting 

All the Church echoed.— Shakspeare. 
KISS.—The Characteristics of a 
I'here is a kiss of subjection and obedi¬ 
ence, that is the subject’s kiss; there is a 
kiss of dissimulation, that is the traitor’s 
kiss; there is a kiss of tenderness, that is 
the brother’s kiss; and there is a kiss of 
pity and forgiveness, tliat is the Christian’s 
kiss.— Abp. Secker. 

KISSES.—Hearts Meet in 

Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses meet. 

P. Fletcher. 

KISSES.—Love Manifest in 

Kisses are pledges and incentives of love. 

Dr. Cotton. 

KISSES.—Remembered 
Dear as remembered kisses after death. 

Tennyson. 

KISSING.—The Antiquity of 

It is as old as the creation, and yet as 
young and fresh as ever. It pre-existed, 
still exists, and always will exist. Depend 
upon it—Eve learned it in Paradise, and 
was taught its beauties, virtues, and varie¬ 
ties by an angel, there is 8amethin£ so 
transcendent in it— Haliburton. 
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KISSING—Universal. 

Go where you will, to what country you 
will, you are perfectly sure to find kissing! 
—COCKTON. 

KISSINQ-CRUST.—The 

A massy fragment—the rich kissing*crust, 
that hangs like a fretted cornice from the 
upper-half of the loaf.—W. flowi'XT. 

KNAVE.—The Character of a 

Ills tongue and his heart are always at 
variance, and fall out like rogues in the 
street, to pick somebody’s pocket. They 
never agree but—like Herod and Pilate—to 
do mischief. His conscience never stands 
in his light, when the devil holds a candle 
to him ; for he has stretched it so thin that 
it is transparent.—S. Butler. 

KNAVERY.—Cunning Leads to 

It IS but a step from one to the other, 
and that very slippery ; lying only makes 
tlie difference ; add that to cunning, and it 
IS knavery.—L a Bruyerk. 

KNAVES.—The Most Successful 

Always suspect a man who affects great 
softnegs of manner, an unruffled evenness of 
temper, and an enunciation studied, slow, 
and deliberate. These things are all un¬ 
natural, and bespeak a degree of mental 
discipline into which be that has no pur¬ 
poses of craft or design to answer cannot 
submit to drill himself. The most successful 
knaves are usually of this description, as 
smooth as razors dipped in oil, and as 
sharp. They affect tlie innocence of the 
dove, which they have not, in order to hide 
tlie cunning of the serpent, which they 
have.— Colton. 

KNIGHTHOOD.—Conferring the Order of 

When the order of knighthood was con¬ 
ferred with full solemnity iii the leisure of 
a court or cay, imposing preliminary cere¬ 
monies were lequired of the candidate, 
lie prepared himself by prayer and fasting, 
watched his arms at night in a cliapel, and 
was then admitted with the performance of 
religious rites. Knighthood was conferred 
by the accolade^ which from the derivation 
of the name, should appear to have been 
originally an embrace ; but afterwards con¬ 
sisted, as it still does, in a blow of tlie flat 
of a sword on the back of the kneeling 
candidate.—B rande, 

KNIGHTS.—The Honour of 

The princes of Europe have found out 
a manner of rewarding their subjects, by 
presenting them with about two yards of 
blue ribbon, which it worn atiout the 


shoulder. They who are honoured with 
this mark of distinction are called knights, 
and the king himself is always the head of 
the order. Should a nobleman happen to 
lose his leg in battle, the kmg presents him 
with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid 
for the loss of his limb. Should an am¬ 
bassador spend all his paternal fortune 
in supporting the honour of his country 
abroad, the king presents him with two 
yards of ribbon, wliich is considered to be as 
equivalent to his estate. In short, while a 
European king has a yard of blue or green 
ribbon left, he need be under no apprelien- 
sion of wanting statesmen, generals, and 
soldiers. — Goldsmith. 

KNIGHTS.—The Rank of 
W^hen first this order w^as ordain’d, my 
lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty 
courage. 

Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death nor sluinking fiom 
distress, 

But always resolute in most extremes. 

SllARsPEARE, 

KNOCK.—The Postman’s 
No matter whether rich or poor, 

The postman’s knock comes to the door 
With joy and bliss, rum or pain ; 

Fortune is borne, or hopes are slain ; 
Beggary here, or richer there, 

And life’s quick clianges everywhere : 
Earth’s pleasures gild the infant’s breath ; 
Earth’s sorrows shade the house of death. 

Herdman. 

KNOT.—The Gordian 
• According to ancient history, this knot 
was made in the harness of a chariot by 
Gordius, King of Phrygia, which knot was 
so intricate as to baffle every attempt to 
untie It, or even to find out where it began 
or cndeil. The oracle of the day having 
declared that he who succeeded in solving 
the complication should be the conqueror 
of the world, Alexander the Great deter¬ 
mined to e.ffect It if possible. Aware that 
if he failed his followers would be dispi¬ 
rited, he determined to separate it with 
his sword, and with one blow he cut 
the knot which was fraught with such in¬ 
terest to the whole world. The expression 
“cutting the Gordian knot,” has conse¬ 
quently been used to signify eluding any 
difficulty or task by bold or unusual means. 
—Loakino. 

KNOWLEDGE—Defined. 

Knowledge, which is the highest degree 
of the speculative facultissi ccnsisis m Uie 
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perception of the truth of affirmative or 
negative propositions.—L ocke. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Desire of 
For such the bounteous providence of 
Heaven, 

In every breast implanting the desire 
Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 
With um emitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening 
soul 

In Truth's exhaustless bosom. * ♦ ♦ 

* * * For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious 
arms, 

In foreign climes to rove; the pensive 
sage. 

Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful 
damp, 

Hangs o’er the sickly taper ; and untired 
The virgin follows with enchanted step 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale, 
From mom to eve.— Akenside. 

KNOWLEDGE—in a Disciplined Mind. 

Unreflective minds possess thoughts only 
as a jug does w.ater, by containing them. In 
a disciplined mind knowledge exists like 
vital force in the physical frame, ready to 
be directed to tongue, or hand, or foot, 
hither, thither, anywhere, and for any use 
desired.— Coley. 

KNOWLEDGE—the Excellency of Man. 

Knowledge is the excellency of man, 
whereby he is usually differenced from a 
brute. —S wiNNOCK* 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Extent of Personal 

He that knoweth not what he ought to 
know, is a brute among men. He that 
knoweth no more than he hath need of, 
is a man among brute beasts. He that 
knoweth all that may be known, is a god 
among men.— Robson. 

KNOWLEDGE.—Ingratitude for 

Nothing will do in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge but the blackest ingratitude; the 
moment we have got up the ladder, we must 
kick It down ;—as soon as we have passed 
over the bridge we must let it rot;—when 
we have got upon the shoulders of the 
ancients, we must look over their heads. 
The man who foigets the friends of his 
childhood in real life is base ; but he who 
clings to the props of his childhood in 
literature, must be content to remain igno¬ 
rant as he was when a child.—S* Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Love of 
The love of knowledge comes with read- 
ing, and grows upon it And the love of 
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knowledge, in a young mind, is almost a 
warrant against the inlciior (pxcucincnt of 
passions and vices.—H. W. Belcher. 

KNOWLEDGE.—Natural Benefits of 

Nothing can be more important to the 
welfare of a community than the wide ex¬ 
tension of rational curiosity in the desire 
of knowledge ; it not only increases the 
comforts, enlivens the feelings, and im¬ 
proves the faculties of man,but it forms the 
firmest barrier against the love of pleasure, 
and stops the progiess of corruption. 
Every nation has its chances for happiness 
increased, in proportion as it honours and 
rewards a spirit which, above all things, 
honours and rewards it.—S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Pillars of 

Knowledge hath two pillars—learning 
and discretion. The greatest scholar, with¬ 
out his two eyes of discretion and honesty, 
is like blmd Samson ; apt to no good, able 
to much mischief.—T. Adams. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Pleasure of 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge 
far surpasseth all other in nature. We see 
in all other pleasures there is satiety ; and 
after they be used, their verdure departeth 
—which showeth well that they be but 
deceits of pleasure, and not ])leasures; and 
that It was the novelty which pleased, not 
the quality: and therefore we see that 
voluptuous men turn friars, and ambitious 

} )rinccs turn melancholy. But of know- 
edge there is no satiety—but satisfaction 
and appetite are perpetually interchange¬ 
able.— Lord Bacon. 

KNOWLEDGE.—Portable 

The desirable and the useful thing is— 
that we should carry our knowledge about 
with us, as wt carry our health alxiut with 
us ; that the one should be exhibited in the 
alacrity of our actions, and the other proved 
by the vigour of our thoughts.—S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE—is Power. 

The father of the inductive philosophy 
says —** Knowledge is power.” Truly ; 
but it is power either to do extensive good 
or correspondent evil,—to disseminate the 
truths of heaven, or to propagate the lies 
of hell,—to become the angel, or sink into 
the demon ! — Dr. Davies. 

KNOWLEDGE—without Practice. 

Knowledge without practice is like a 
glass eye, all for show, and nothing for use. 
—SwiNNOCK. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Progress of 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse 
imparts, 
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In fearless youth, we tempt the heights of 

art 

While from thfe bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths 
behind ; 

But, more advanced, behold with strange 
siiiprise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we 

Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread 
the sky ; 

The eternal snows appear already pa'^t, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem 
the last: 

But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d 
way; 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering 
eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
anse!—P ope. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Reason why Men 
Want 

The truth is, that most men want know¬ 
ledge, not for itself, but for the superiority 
winch knowledge confers ; and the means 
they employ to secure this superiority are 
as wrong as the ultimate object, for no 
man can ever end with being superior, 
who will not begin witli being inferior.— 
S. Smith. 

KNOWLEDGE— by Rote. 

To know by rote is no knowledge, it is 
only a retention of what is entrusted to the 
memory. That which a man truly knows 
may be disposed of without regard to the 
author, or reference to the book from 
whence he had it.— Montaigne. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Search of 

I persuade myself that the life and 
faculties of man, at the best but short 
and limited, cannot be employed more 
rationally than in the search of knowledge, 
and especially of that sort whicli relates to 
our duty, and conduces to our happiness. 
In these inquiries therefore, whenever I per¬ 
ceive any glimmering of truth before me, 
I readdy pursue and endeavour to trace it 
to its source, without any reserve or caution 
of pushing the discovery too far, or opening 
too great a glare of it to the public. I look 
upon the discovery of anything which is 
true as a valuable acquisition to society; 
which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the 
good effect of any other truth whatsoever; for 
Siey all partake of one common essence, 
and necessarily coincide with one another, 
and like the drops of rain which fall sepa¬ 
rately into the river, mix themselves at 
once with the stream, and strengthen the 
gential ounrent—D r. Middleton. 


KNOWLEDGE.—The Sum of 

The greater part of the sciences com¬ 
prise but one single word— perhaps; and the 
whole history of mankind contains no more 
than three;—^they are born,^ suffer^ and die, 
—Dabshelim. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Value of 

All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute, or inconsider¬ 
able, that I would not rather know it than 
not.—D r. Johnson. 

KNOWLEDGE.—The Way to Obtain 

Properly, there is no other knowledge 
but that which is got by working ; the rest 
IS yet all a hypothesis of knowledge ; a 
thing to be argued of in schools; a thing 
floating in the clouds, in endless logic- 
vortices, till we try and fix it.— Carlyle. 

KNOWLEDGE AND LEARNING. 

I make a distinction betWeen knowledge 
and learning; taking knowledge to 1)C 
properly meant of things that we generally 
agree to be true, by consent of those that 
first found them out, or have since been 
instructed m them: but learning is the 
knowletlge of the different and contested 
opinions of men in former ages, and about 
which they have perhaps never agreed in 
any ; and this malces so much of one and 
so little of the other in the world.— Sir W. 
Temple. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge 
dwells 

In heads replete with ihoughta of oilier 
men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

COWPKR. 


L. 

LABOUR.—The Advantages of 

What matter if we heave laborious breath. 
And crack our hearts and sinews, groan 
and weep ? 

The pain of life but sweetens death; 

The hardest labour brings the soundest 
sleep,— A. Smith. 

LABOUR—a Blessing. 

This labour and sweat of our brows is so 
far from bring a curse, that without it our 
very bread would not be so great a blessing. 
Is it not labour that makes the garlick and 
the pulae^ the sjeamote and the cressca» 
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the cheese of tlie goats, aiid the butter o: 
the sheep, to be savoury and pleasant as 
the flesh of the roebuck, or the mill; of the 
kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs 
of birds? If it were not for labour, men 
neither could eat so much, nor relish so 
pleasantly, nor sice}) so soundly, nor be so 
healthful, nor so useful, so strong nor so 
patient, so noble nor so untemi>ted.—B p. 
Taylor. 

LABOUR.—Boasting of 

Toil is polish’d man’s vocation ; 

Praises are the meed of skill; 

Kings may vaunt their crown and station. 
We will vaunt our labour still. 

Mangau. 

LABOUR. —Definitions of 
Labour is the fabled magician’s wand, 
the plulosopher’s stone, and the cap of 
Fortunatub.— J. Johnson. 

Labour is the destiny of humanity.— 
Lord Stanlkv. 

LABOUR.—The Encouragement of 

For the encouragement of all labour 
Ihere must be a previous accumulation of 
tlie results of labour, which becomes a real 
labour-fund for the ])ayment of wages. 
Kvery saving of previous labour renders 
kills fund more productive for the en¬ 
couragement of future labour. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Whatever diminishes the risk of the capi¬ 
talist ensures a more constant demand for 
labour, and therefore increases the rate of 
wages.— C. Knight. 

LABOUR.—The End of 

The end of labour is to gain leisure.— 
ArISTu 1 LL. 

LABOUR.—The Fruit of 

The fruit derived from labour is the 
sweetest of all pleasures.— Vauvenar¬ 
gues. 

LABOUR.—The Honours due to 

Stat*%s in every public place should 
record its wonders; oratorios should be 
composed in its honour ; its insignia—the 
plough, the spade, and the loom—should 
decorate state carriages, and ornament 
churches and public halls ; while its suc¬ 
cessful votaries should wear the honoured 
decoration of **The Order of Industry.” 

—J. Johnson. 

LABOUR.—The Life-Character of 

Labour is life: from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force,—the 
sacred celestial life-essence breathed into 
him by Almighty God I—Carlvle. ; 
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LABOUR.—A Miracle of 

Generally speaking, the life of all truly 
great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labour. They have commonly 
past the first half of life in the gross dark¬ 
ness of indigent humility,—overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men,— 
thinking while others slept, reading while 
others rioted, feeling something within 
them that told them they should not 
always be kept down among the dregs of 
the world ; and then, when their time was 
come, and some little accident has given 
them their first occasion, they have burst 
out into the light and glory of public life, 
rich with the spoils of time, and mighty m 
all the labours and struggles of the mind. 
Then do the multitude cry out—“A 
miracle of genius !” Yes, he ts a miracle 
of genius, because he is a miracle of labour; 
because, instead of trusting to the resources 
of Ills own single mind, he has ransacked a 
thousand minds ; because he makes use of 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes 
as his point of departure the very last line 
and boundary to which science has ad¬ 
vanced ; because it has ever been the 
object of his life to assist every intellectual 
gift of nature, however munificent, and 
however splendid, with every resource 
that art could suggest, and every attention 
diligence could bestow.—S. Smith. 

LABOUR.—The Neceisity for 

Of the laws of nature, on which the con¬ 
dition of man depends, that which is 
attended with the greatest number of con¬ 
sequences, is the necessity of labour for 
obtaining the means of subsistence, as well 
as the means of the greatest part of our 
pleasures. This is, no doubt, the primary 
cause of government; for, if nature had 
produced spontaneously all the objects 
which we desire, and insufficient abundance 
for the desires of all, there would have 
been no source of dispute or of in;ury 
among men; nor would any man have 
puNsessed the means of ever acquiring 
authority over another.— J. Mill. 

LABOUR.—Physical and Mental 
Physical labour requires simple rest r 
mental labour should always be accompanied 
'•y daily physical exercise, not violent or 
fatiguing ; but sufficient oxily to secure the 
ictive transitions of metamorphoses of 
)odily structures, in order to keep Nature’s 
laboratories in due health and activity. •— 
Dr. Ridge. 

LABOUR.—^A Royal Example of 

When Cyrus conducted Lysander, the 
omous Laccdsexnonian gcneralj through his 
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gardens, Lysander was struck at the charm¬ 
ing prospect; and still more on finding that 
the plan and order of all were drawn by 
Cyrus himself, and many of the trees 
planted with his own hands. “ What 1 ” 
said Lysander, viewing him from head to 
foot, “ is it possible, with these purple robes 
and splendid vestments, those strings ot 
jewels and bracelets of gold, that you could 
play the gardener, and employ your royal 
hai^ in ])lanting trees?” “Does that 
surprise you?” said Cyrus. “I protest, 
with tlie utmost sincenty, that when my 
health admits, I never sit down to table 
without having made myself sweat with 
some fatigue or other, either in military 
exercise, rural labour, or some toilsome 
employment, to which I apply with pleasure 
and without spanng myself. ”—Buck. 

LABOUR.—Varieties of 

To some we find 
The ploughshare’s annual toil assigned; 
Some at the sounding anvil glow ; 

Some the swift-gliding shuttle throw ; 
Some, studious of the wind and tide, 

From pole to pole our commerce guide ; 
Some taught by industry, impart 
With hands and feet the works of art; 
While some of genius more refined, 

With head and tongue assist mankind ; 
bhich aiming at one common end, 

Proves on the whole a needful friend. 

Gay. 

LABOUR.—The Will to 

What men want is, not talent, it is pur¬ 
pose ; not the power to achieve, but the 
will to labour.— Lytton, 

LACONIC.—The Derivation of the Term— 

The term—laconic is denved from the 
Lacones, or Spartans, who affected to give 
short, pithy answers. Laconic, then, implies 
few words, and carries with it the idea of 
incivility or affectation.— Dk. Webster. 

L ACONIC.—Growing 

1 grow laconic even beyond laconicism. 
—Pope. 

LADIES.—The Education of 

Most ladies who have had what is con¬ 
sidered as an education, have no idea of 
an education progressive through life. 
Having attained a certain measure of ac¬ 
complishment, knowledge, manners, etc., 
they consider themselves as made uj>f and 
so take their station ; they are pictures 
which, bein^ quite finished, are put in a 
frame —a gilded one^ if possible, and hung 
up ill permanence of beauty I—permanence, 
Inat is to say—till Old Time, with his rude 


and dirty fingers, soil the charming colours. 
-Foster. 

LADIES.—The Influence of 

Man is but a rough pebble without the 
attrition received from contact with the 
gentler sex : it is wonderful how the ladies 
pumice a man down into a smoothness 
which occasions him to roll over and over 
with the rest of his species, jostling but not 
wounding his neighbours, as the waves of 
circumstances bring him into collision with 
them.— Capt. Marryat. 

LADIES—the Life of Conversation. 

Society is nothing unless ladies are pre¬ 
sent. They are the life of conversation.— 
Napoleon I. 

LADY.—A Beautiful 

A damsel bright. 

Dressed in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone ; 

The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandelled were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair : 

I guess ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so riclily clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly!—S. T. Coleridge. 

LADY.—The Christian Conduct of a 
Celebrated 

The incumbent of Osborne had occasion 
to visit an aged parishioner. On his arrival 
at the houi>e, as he entered the door where 
the invalid was, he found sitting by the 
bed-side a lady in deep mourning, reading 
the Word of God. He was about to retire, 
when the lady remarked :—“ Pray remain ; 
I should not wish the invalid to lose the 
comfort which a clergyman might afford.” 
The lady retired, and the clergyman 
found lying on the bed a book with texts 
of Scripture adapted to the sick; and he 
found that out of that book portions of 
Scripture had been read Iw me lady in 
black. That lady was the Queen of Eng¬ 
land 1—llULEATT, 

LADY.—The Old 

If the old lady is a widow and lives alone, 
the manners of her condition and time of 
life are so much the more apparent She 
generally dresses m plain sines, that make 
a gentle rustling as she moves about the 
silence of her room ; and she wears a nice 
cap, with a lace border, that comes under 
the chin. In a placket at her side is an old 
enamelled watch, unless it is locked up in a 
drawer of her toilet, for fear of acciaents. 
She wears pockets, and uses them well too j 
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in the one is her handkerchief, and any 
heavier matter that is not likely to come 
out with it, such as the cliange of a six- 
pence; in the other is a miscellaneous as¬ 
sortment, consisting of a pocket-book, a 
bunch of keys, a needle-case, a spectacle- 
case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, 
a smelling-bottle, and, according to the 
season, an orange or apple, which, after 
many days, she draws out to give to some 
little child that has well behaved itself.— 
L, Hunt, 

LADY.—A Young 

She was in the lovely bloom and spring¬ 
time of womanhood; at that age, when, if 
ever angels be for God’s good purposes 
enthroned in mortal forms, they may be, 
without impiety, supposed to abide in such 
as hers. Cast in so slight and exquisite a 
mould; so mild and gentle; so pure and 
beautiful, that earth seemed not her element, 
nor its rough creatures her fit companions. 
—Dickens. 


LAMBS—at Play. 


Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and 
seen 

Spring’s morning smiles and soul enliv’ning 
green; 

Say, did you give the thrilling transport 
way? 

Did your eye brighten, when young lambs 
at play 

Leap’d o’er your path with animated pride. 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 

Ye who can smile—to wisdom no disgrace— 

At the arch meaning of a kitten’s face ; 

If spotless innocence, and infant mirth, 

Kxcites to praise, or gives reflection birth ; 

In shades like these pursue your favounte 

. joy» 

’Midst Nature’s revels, sports that never 
cloy, 

A few berin a short but vigorous race, 

And Indolence, abash’d, soon flics the place; 

'I'hus challenged forth, see thither, one by 
one. 


From every side, assembling playmates run ; 

A thousand wily antics mark their stay, 

A starting crowd, impatient of ilclay : 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison 
freed, 

Each seems to say—“Come, let us try our 
speed.” 

Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong. 

The green turf trembling as they bound 
dong, 

Adown the slope, then up the hillock 
climb, 

Where every molehill is a bed of thyme; 

Then, panting, stop; yet scarcuy can 
ftaiSn; 

A bird, a 1^, will set them off again s 
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Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scatt’nng the wild-brier roses into snow, 
Their little limbs increasing efforts try ; 
Like the tom flower, the fair assemblage fly: 
Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of tlieir doom; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they 
bloom I— Bloomfield, 

LAMENTATION.—An Agony of 
From them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world!—T ennyson. 

LAMENTATION AND GRIEF. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead; 

Excessive grief the enemy of the living. 

Shakspearb. 

LAND.—A Beautiful 

1 know a land where feathering palm-trees 
shade 

To delicate twilight, suns benign as those 
Whose dawning gilded Eden;—Nature, 
there, 

Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 
Flmgs her whole treasure on the lap of 
Time: 

There, steeped in roseate hues, the lake¬ 
like sea 

Heaves to an air whose breathing is am¬ 
brosia ; 

And, all the while, bright-winged and 
warbling birds. 

Like happy souls released, melodious float 
Through olissful light, and teach the ra¬ 
vished earth 

How joy finds voice in heaven.—L yiton, 

LAND.—Joy in Owning 

There is a distinct joy in owning land, 
unlike that which you have in money, in 
houses, in books, pictures, or anyming 
else which men have devised. Personal 
property brings you into society with men. 
But land is a part of God’s estate in the 
globe; and when a parcel of ground is 
deeded to you, and you walk over it, and 
call it your own, it seems as if you liad 
come into partnership with the original 
Proprietor of the eartli.—H, W, Bescubr. 

LANDLORD.—A Resident 

It is the proudest rank a country gentle* 
man can hold—to live on his estates, and 
to diffuse happiness around him, by example, 
by encouramment, and by advice ; to be the 
friend, the fiither of his dependants, and to 
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grow old among those whom he has known 
from the earliest dawn of recollection. In 
cities and at puhhc places, the land-owner 
is frequently eclq>sed by the successful vota¬ 
ries of trade and commerce ; but on his 
native domains, he resumes his consequence, 
and feels the importance of his situation.— 
Mayor. 

LANDSCAPE.—Peelings Created by a 

I am so happy in such scenes as these, 

And tet so sad, and so dissatisfied ; 

I feel one moment I could leap for joy, 

And in the next tliat I could he me down 
And weep that my enjoyment is so small, 
And that such beauty and sublimity,— 
Such glory and such wonder, should not be 
Part of myself for ever !— Mackay. 

LANDSCAPE.—Never Tired of a 

Ever charming, ever new. 
Never will the landscape tire the view. 

Dyer. 

LANGUAGE.—Definitions of 

The brain’s livery servant; the dress of 
thought— Dr. Johnson. 


The machine of the poet— Macaulay. 


The key to the sciences.—L a Bruveke. 

LANGUAGE.—Homely 

A countryman is as warm in fustian as a 
king in velvet, and a truth is as comfortable 
in homely laiuuage as in fine speech. As 
to the way of dishing up the meat, hungry 
men leave that to the cook, only let the 
meat be sweet and substantial.—S purgeon. 

LANGUAGE—an Implement of Play. 

Language in the moullis of the adult,— 
Witness its insignificant result,— 

Too often proves an implement of play, 

A toy to sport with, and pass time away. 

COWPER. 

LANGUAGE.—Inspiration Necessary to 

It must have come by inspiration. A 
thousand, nay, a million of children could 
not invent a language. While tlie organs 
arc pliable, there is not understanding 
enough to form a language; by the time 
that there is understanding enough the 
organs are become stiff. We know that 
after a certain age we cannot learn to pro¬ 
nounce a new language. No foreigner who 
comes to England when advanced in life 
ever pronounces English tolerably well; at 
least such instances are very rare. When I 
nuuntain that language must have come by 
Inspiraticm, 1 do not mean that inspiimtioii 
b required for rhetoric^ and all the duties 


of language; for when once man has lan¬ 
guage, we can conceive that he may gradu¬ 
ally form modifications of iL I mean only 
that inspiration seems to me to be necessary 
to give man the faculty of speech—to inform 
him that he may have speech; which I 
think he could no more find out without 
inspiration than cows or hogs would think 
of such a faculty.— Dr. Johnson. 

LANGUAGE.—National Importance of 

The language of a people is no trifle. 
The national mind is reflected in the na¬ 
tional speech. If the way in which men 
express their thoughts is slip-shod and mean, 
it will be very difficult for their thoughts 
themselves to escape being the same. If 
it is high-flown and bombastic, a character 
for national simplicity and truthfulness can¬ 
not long be maintained.— Dean Alford. 

LANGUAGE.—Poets the Preservers of 

You may translate books of science ex¬ 
actly. You may also translate history, in 
so far as it is not embellished with oratory, 
which IS poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot 
be translated ; and, therefore, it is the poets 
that preserve tlie languages ; for we would 
not be at the trouble to learn a language if 
we could have all that is written in it just 
as well in a translation. But as the beauties 
of poetry cannot be preserved in any lan¬ 
guage except that m which it was origin¬ 
ally written, we learn the language,—D r. 
Johnson. 

LANGUAGE.—Simplicity Enjoined in 

Be simple, be unaffected, be honest in 
your speaking and writing. Never use a 
long word where a short one will do. Call 
a spade a spade, not a weil-knovm oblong 
instrument of manual husbandry; let home 
be homey not a residence; a p^e a place^ 
not a locality; and so of the rest. Where 
a short word will do, you always lose by 
using a long one. You lose in clearness ; 
you lose in honest expression of your mean¬ 
ing; and, in estimation of all men who 
are quahfied to judge, you lose in repu¬ 
tation for ability. The only true way to 
shme, even in this false world, is to be 
modest and unassuming. Falsehood may 
be a very thick crust, but, m the course 
of time, truth will find a place to break 
through. Elegance of language may not 
be in the power of all of us ; but simplicity 
and straightforwardness are. Wnte muen 
as you would speak; speak as you think. 
If with your imeriors, speak no coarser 
than usual; if with your superiors, no finer. 
Be what you say; and, within the rules 
of prudence^ say what you are.— Dean 
Alio&d. 
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LANQUAOB.^The Study of 

The study of language seems to me as if 
it was given for the very purpose of forming 
the human mind in youth ; and the Greek 
and Latin languages, in themselves so 
perfect, and at the same time freed from 
the insuperable difficulty which must attend 
any attempt to teach boys philology through 
the medium of their own spoken language, 
seem the very instruments by which this is 
to be effected.— Dr. Arnold. 

LANGUAGES—once One. 

Looking back to all the most ancient 
languages, I find that, although there were 
marked differences, which rendered them 
utterly unintelligible to one another, there 
were points in common which, when fairly 
examined, proved that those languages had 
all a common origin. The jieople separated 
—were divided ; some parts of the ancient 
language survived in one portion, some in 
another, and so on. None of the languages 
retained even any large part of the original, 
but each sufficient to identify it as part of 
one original language.— fliNCKS. 

All languages were originally united in 
one, and the separation between them must 
have been occasioned by some violent, 
unusual, and active force, sufficient to 
account at once for the resemblances and 
the differences.— Cardinal Wiseman. 

LARK.—The Ascending 

Lo I here the gentle lark, weary of rest. 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

Shakspeare. 

LARK.—The Constancy of the 

It is true to the instincts of heaven and 
home. ■— H erschel. 

LARK.—The Distinguishing Characteristic 
of the 

The laik is distinguished from all other 
birds by the habit that, when about to 
sing, it docs not seat itself upon the branch 
of a tree, or in a thorny bush, but soars 
in successive pitches, even higher and 
higher into the air, as if the longer it sang, 
the more desirous it grew to reach the 
heavens, and meant, in this way, to show 
in whose honour it pours forth its notes.— 
SCRIVER. 

LARK.—The Song of the 

Who is *t now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear : 

Now at heaven’s rate she claps her wings, 
The mom nut waking till she sings. 

Lilly. 
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LAST—not Least. 

Yours, 

Though last, not least.—S hakspeare. 

LASTING—>not Living. 

The man may last, but never lives. 

Who much receives, but nothing gives. 

GlliBONS 

LATE.—Too 

The switch-tender was weary, and, as he 
sat at his post, his eyes were heavy, and he 
fell aslecjj. The train came thundering 
along, and, as it neared the place, the man 
heard the whistle, and rose to adjust the 
switch for the train. He was just too late. 
Ilespiang aside; the tram moved on, w'as 
thrown from the line, and a scene of death 
and disaster was the consequence. It was 
only a little sw'itch— a bar of iron, a few 
feet in length, which opened at one end 
only an tnekf to allow the flange of the 
wheels to pass through the narrow way. 
Only a few seconds more would have placed 
the little bar at the right angle, and all 
would have been well. But the few seconds 
were lost; the little bar was out of place, 
and the train, with its invaluable freight of 
life and property, was nearly all buried in a 
mass of death and ruin.— Haven. 

Too late! I will put back the hand of 
Time ; 

Oh, think It not too late !—Fielding, 

LATITUDE.—Men of 

They wished that things might have been 
carried with more moderation, and they 
continued to keep up a good correspondence 
witli those who differed from them in opi¬ 
nion, and allowed a great freedom both in 
philosophy and divinity ; from whence they 
were called “ men of latitude ; ” and upon 
this, men of narrow thoughts fastened upon 
them the name of latitudinarians.— Bp. 
Burnet. 

LATITUDINARIANISM.—Fierce 
Fierce sectarianism breeds fierce latitudi* 
narianism.—T. DE Quincey. 

LAUGHERS.—The 
The laughers are a majority. —Pope. 

LAUGHING—Peculiar to Man. 

Laughing is peculiar to man ; but all 
men do not laugh for the same reason.— 
Goldoni. 

LAUGHING—Perfectly Justifiable. 

Laughing is perfectly justifiable, since 
we are told that the gods themselves, 
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though they made ns as they pleased, 
cannot help laughing at us.—S teevbns. 

LAUGHTER.—The Advantages of 

laughter is a most healthful exertion ; it 
is one of the greatest helps to digestion 
with which I am acquainted; and the 
aistom prevalent among our forefathers, 
of exciting it at table V)y jesters and buf¬ 
foons, was founded on true medical princi¬ 
ples.—D r. Hufeland. 

LAUGHTER—during Conversation, 

Conversation never sits easier than when 
we now and then discharge ourselves in a 
symphony of laughter ; which may not im¬ 
properly he called the chorus of conversa¬ 
tion —Sir R. Stkei.e. 

LAUGHTER.—The Dread of 

Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
princi[)lcs against the perils of ridicule : 
you can no more exercise your reason, if 
you live in the constant (head of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life if you arc in 
the constant terror of death.—S. Smith. 

LAUGKTER^The Power of 

Ry means of laughter absolute monarchs 
have been controlled upon their thrones, 
demagogues have been checked in their 
career, and even Demos himself has been 
ma<1e to laugh at his own follies till he was 
almost shamed into good sense.—N eaves. 

LAW.—Blame in Breaking 

He is most to blame who breaks the law, 
no matter what the provocation may be 
under which he acts.— Wellington. 

LAW—Defined. 

I.aw is a rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a state, command¬ 
ing what is right, and prohibiting what is 
wrong.— Blacks tone. 

LAW.—The Divine 

It commands that which is good, and 
forbids that which is evil: it rcMrards and 
defends the godly, but punishes and resists 
the wicked.—L uther. 

LAW.—The Effectual Parts of a 

Of all the parts of a law, the most effec¬ 
tual is the vindiratory ; for it is but lost 
labour to say—*‘Do this, or avoid that," 
unless we also declare—" This slial! be the 
consequence of your non-compliance.” The 
main strength and force of a law consists in 
the penalty annexed to it.— Blackstone. 


LAW —a Mystery, 

I^aw, in its present state, like orthodoxy 
in religion, is a mystery where reason ends 
and faith begins. None of the uninitiated 
can enter even the vestibule of the temple. 

I AW ought not to be a branch merely, but 
the chief branch of social ethics. Society 
knows nothing about it but by means of 
the lawyer. A digested code of plain, un¬ 
deniable legal principles, founded on the 
morality of common sense, applied to every 
day’s transactions, might render the whole 
community wiser, better, more prudent, 
more cautious, and le.ss litigious. Men 
would be better able to judge when they 
ought, and when they ought not, to go to 
law. They would be better jurors, ^tter 
arbitrators, wiser and better citizens.— 
Cooper. 

LAW.—Never Go to 

Whatever you do, never go to law; 
submit rather to almost any imposition; 
bear any oppression, rather than exhaust 
your spirits and your pocket, in what is 
called a courtof ju.stice.—W illes. 

LAW—must be Permanent. 

Iaw, to have its effects, must be perma¬ 
nent and stable. It may be said, in the 
language of the schools— I^x non redpit 
majH^ et minusy —we may have a law, or 
we may have no law, but we cannot have 
half a law. We must either have a nilc 
of action, or be permitted to act by dis¬ 
cretion and by chance. Deviations from 
the law must be uniformly punished, or no 
man can be certain when he shall be safe. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

LAW.—The Principle of 

If there be any one principle more wide¬ 
ly than another confessed by eveiy utter¬ 
ance, or more sternly than another imprint¬ 
ed on every atom of the visible creation, 
that principle is not libert)’', but law.— 
Ruskin. 

LAW.—The Profession of the 

The law is decidedly the best profession 
for a young man, if he has anything in him. 
In the Church a man is thrown mto life 
with his hands tied, and bid to swim; he 
does well if he keeps his head above water. 
But then in the law he must have a stout 
heart and an iron digestion, and must be 
regular as the toivn clock, or he may as 
well retire. Attorneys expect in a lawyer 
the constancy of the turtle-dove. — S. 
Smith. 

LAW.—Requisites for Going to 

Wisely has it been said—^that he who 
would go to law, must have a good cause, 
3*7 
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« good purse, a good attomej, a good ad¬ 
vocate, good evidence, and a good]\idgc and 

I ’ury—and having all these goods, unless he 
las also good luck, he will stand but a 
kad chance of success.—T ruslkr. 

LAW.—The Sovereignty of 

Sovereign law, that state's collected will 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

Sir W. Jones. 

LAW.—True 

True law is right reason conformably to 
nature, universal, unchangeable, eternal, 
whose commands urge us to duty, and 
whose prohibitions restrain us from evil. 
—Cicero. 

LAW AND THE GOSPEL.—The 

Luther compares the Law and the Gospel 
to earth and to heaven. Wc should walk 
in the earth of the Law, in point of obey¬ 
ing, and in the heaven of the Gospel, m 
point of believing.—W. Secker. 

LAW AND THE SWORD.—The 
In all governments, theie must of ne¬ 
cessity be both the law and the sword; laws 
without arms would give us not liberty, but 
licentiousne.ss; and arms without laws would 
produce not subjection, but slavery. The 
law, therefore, should be unto the sword 
what the handle is to the hatchet; it should 
direct the stroke, and temper the force.— 
Colton. 

LAWYER.—The Business of a 

A lawyer has no business with the jus¬ 
tice or injustice of the cause which he un¬ 
dertakes, unless his client asks his opinion, 
and then he is bound to give it honestly. 
The justice or injustice of the cause is to be 
decided by the judge. Consider what is 
the purpose of courts of justice : it is 
that every man may have his cause fairly 
Ined by men appointed to try causes. A 
lavryer is not to tell what he knows to be a 
lie; he is not to produce whai he knows to 
be a false deed; but he is not to usurp the 
province of the jury and of the judge, and 
determine what shall be the effect of evi¬ 
dence—what shall be the result of legal 
argument. As it rarely happens that a man 
is fit to plead his own cause, lawyers are a 
class of the community who by study and 
experience have acquired the art and power 
of arranging evidence, and of applying to 
the points at issue what the law has settled. 
A lawyer is to do for his client all that his 
client might fairly do for himself if he could. 
If by a superiority of attention, of know- 
of skill, and a better method of com- 
3X8 


munication lie has the advantage of his 
adversary, it is an advantage to which he is 
entitled. There must always be some ad¬ 
vantage on one side or other, and it is better 
that advantage should be had by talents 
than by chance. If lawyers were to under¬ 
take no causes till they were sure they were 
just, a man might be precluded altogether 
from a trial of his claim, though, were it 
judicially examined, it might be found a very 
just claim.—D r. Johnson. 

LAWYER.—The Dealings of a 

A lawyer's dealings should be just and fair. 
Honesty shines with great advantage there. 

COWPER. 

LAWYE RS.—Ancient 

Adorned with philosophy, as well as law, 
they descended to the courts to defend their 
clients ; n(.>t with the hope of a paltry fee, 
but induced by the pure motives of friend¬ 
ship and humanity,—by a desire of doing 
good, and a regard for public justice.—D r. 
Knox. 

LAZINESS.—The Slow Travel of 

Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty 
soon overtakes him.—D r. Franklin, 

LEAL.—The Land o’ the 
I’m wearin' awa’, 

Like snaw-wreaths in tliaw, 

I'm wearin' awa' 

To the land o' the leal ; 

There's nae sorrow there, 

There’s neither cauld nor care, 

The day is aye fair 
In the land o* the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn's there. 

She was baith gude and fair, 

And oh I we grudg'd her sair 
To the land o’ the leal: 

But sorrow’s sel' wears past, 

And joy's a cornin’ fast. 

The joy that's aye to last 
In the land o' the leal.—N airnk, 

LEARNING.—The Annihilation of 

Learning annihilates itself, and the most 
perfect is the first submerged; for the next 
age scales with case the height which cost 
the preceding the full vigour of life.— 
Bunsen. 

LEARNING.—The Art of 
The chief art of learning is to attempt 
but little at a time.— Locks. 

LEARNING.—Bvjiineas not Injured by 
If any man maintaincth tliat learning 
takes up too much time that might otherwise 
be better employed, I answer that no man 
can be so straiten^ and oppressed with 
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business and an active course of life, but 
may have many vacant times of leisure, 
while he expects the returns and tides of 
business, except he be either of a very dull 
temper and of no dispatch, or ambitious, 
little to his credit and reputation, to meddle 
and engage himself in employment of all 
natures and matters above his reach. It re* 
maineth therefore to be inquired—in what 
matter, and how, those spaces and times of 
leisure should be filled up and spent; whether 
in pleasures or study, sensuality or contem¬ 
plation ; as was well answered by Demos¬ 
thenes to iEschines, a man given to pleasure, 
when he told him by way of reproach that 
his orations did smell of the lamp : “ In¬ 
deed,” said Demosthenes, “there is a great 
difference between the things that you and 
1 do by lamp-light” Wlierefore, let no 
man fear lest learning should expulse busi¬ 
ness ; nay, rather it wall keep and defend 
the possessions of the mind against idleness 
and pleasure; which otherwise, at unawares, 
may enter, to the prejudice both of business 
and learning.— Lord Bacon. 

LEARNING.—A Little 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Pope. 

LEARNING.—-Men of 

Dante was, perhaps, more than any man 
of his age skilled in the learning of his 
times. He si stained, at tlie University of 
Paris, an argument against fourteen dispu¬ 
tants. He was conqueror in all. Michael 
Angelo was the architect of St. Peter’s; he 
also painted the roof of the Sistine Chapel; 
his sculptured monuments are amongst the 
greatest cflforts of genius ; and as a poet and 
philosopher he was excelled by none of his 
time. We are told some extraordinary 
things relative to the acquirements of James 
Crichton—sumamed the Admimble Crich¬ 
ton. Before his twentieth year he had nin 
through the whole circle of tlie sciences; 
could speak and write ten languages ; was 
distinguished for his skill in singing and 
pla 3 ring U]X)n all sorts of instruments. In 
Paris he disputed in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, 
English, Dutch, Flemish, and Sclavonic; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, in 
cither prose or verse. Biography tells us of 
Sir William Jones, who died comparatively 
young, and yet acquired a critical knowled^ 
of eight languages—English, I.atiii, French, 
Italian, Greek, Arabic, Persian, and San¬ 
scrit ; he also knew eight others less per¬ 
fectly. but was able to read them with the 
occasional use of a dictionary,—Spanish, 


Portuguese, German, Runic, Hebrew, Ben¬ 
galee, Hindostanee, Turkish; and he knew 
so much of twelve other tongues, that they 
were easily attainable by him, had life and 
leisure permitted his application to them,— 
Tibetian, Pili, Phalavi, Deri, Russian, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Chinese.—J. Johnson. 

LEARNING.—The Pleasure of 

The struggle after learning is full of de¬ 
light. The intellectual cliase, not less than 
the material one, brings fresh vigour to our 
pulses, and infinite palpitations of strange 
and sweet suspense. The idea that is gained 
with effort .affords far greater satisfaction 
than that which is acquired with dangerous 
facility. We dwell with more fondness on 
the perfume of the flower that we have 
ourselves tended, than on the odour which 
we cull with carelessness, and cast away 
without remorse. The strength and sweet¬ 
ness of our knowledge depend upon the 
impression which it makes upon our own 
minds. It is the liveliness of the ideas tliat 
it affords, which renders research so fasci¬ 
nating ; so that a trifling fact or deduction, 
when discovered or worked out by our own 
brain, affords us infinitely greater pleasure 
than a more important truth obtained by 
the exertions of another,—C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.—The Pride of 

I felt the ennobling pride of learning. 
It is a fine thing to know that whicD is 
unknown to others; it is still more dignified 
to remember that we have gained it by oui 
energies.—C. Fleming. 

LEARNING.—The Privileges of 

Learning raises up against us many ene* 
mies, yet docs it invest us with grand and 
glorious privileges, and confers on us large¬ 
ness of beatitude. We enter on our studies, 
and enjoy a society which we alone can 
bring together. We raise no jealousy by 
conversing with one in preference to an¬ 
other : we give no offence to the most illus¬ 
trious, by questioning him as long as we 
will, and leaving him as abruptly. Diver¬ 
sity of opinion raises no tumult in our 
presence; each interlocutor stands before 
us, speaks, or is silent, and we adjourn or 
decide the business at our leisure. Nothing 
is jiast which we desire to lie present: and 
we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like the 
ower, which 1 imagine we shall possess 
creafter, of sailing on a wish from worlO 
to world.— Landor. 

LEARNING.—Reason for not 

Some people will never learn anything^ 
for tliis reason—^that they nnderst^Ad every¬ 
thing too soon.—P ope. 
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LEARNING.—Success in 

Dr. Samuel Lee, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Cambndge, 
was the son of a poor vddow, who did all 
she could for him by sending him to the 
charity school of the village, and appren¬ 
ticing him, when twelve years of age, to a 
carpenter. Nevertheless he learned to love 
books, and some of those which came in 
his way containing Latin quotations, excited 
an intense desire to learn that language. 
At seventeen he purchased “Ruddnnan’s 
Latin Rudiments,” which he soon com¬ 
mitted to memory. He then possessed 
himself of “ Corderius’ Colloquies,” “En- 
.tic’s Dictionary',” and “Beza’s Testament” 
■At tins period Lee’s wages were but six 
shillings per week; the next year, being 
his cigliteenth, they were raised one shilling, 

I and the following year another. Out of 
(this miserable pittance he had to find food, 
washing, and lodging. No wonder that 
he had to sell one book before he pur¬ 
chased a'lotlier. However, he conquered 
the Latin language. lie next purchased 
a Greek Grammar, Testament, L,exicon, 
and Exercises, and soon Greek was mas¬ 
tered. Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac fol¬ 
lowed, so that when this son of toil and 
privation had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
he had, without the slightest help from 
anyone, mastered six languages. An in¬ 
cident then threw him in the way of the 
Oriental scholar—Dr. Jonathan Scott, who 
put into his hands elementary books in 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee. Only 
a few months’ diligence was required, not 
merely to enable him to master these lan¬ 
guages, but absolutely to compose in them. 
Conquest followed conquest, until the ap¬ 
prentice lad attained his present proud 
position, adding dignity to the chair which 
so worthily elevated him.—^J. Johnson, 

LEARNING.—A Tax upon 

Suppose we put a tax upon learning? 
Learning, it is true, is a useless commodity, 
but I think we had better lay it on igno¬ 
rance ; for learning being the property but 
of a very few, and those poor ones too, I 
am afraid we can get little among them; 
whereas ignorance will take in most of the 
great fortunes in the kingdom.— Fielding. 

LEAVES.—Blank 

There are in man, in the beginning and 
at the end, as in books, two blank book¬ 
binder’s leaves—childhood and age.— 
Richter. 

LEAVES—Cheer the Day. 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the 
day.—P arnf^ Jw 
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LEAVES.—A Lesson from the 

As the light leaves, whose fall to ruin 
bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of 
cares, 

Descend in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; 
Such is man’s doom—and ere an hour be 
flown, 

Reflect, thou trifler, such may be thine 
own! -Hemans. 

LEBANON.—Mount 

Though Lebanon has been consecrated 
by no great event, though no manifestation 
of God has made its soil sacred to the 
pilgrim, and though it has not that claim 
to a place among the list of immortal 
mountains that others possess, it is, never¬ 
theless, mentioned so frequently in the 
Bible, and spoken of with such delight by 
prophets and kings, and, indeed, used by 
God so often Himself to illustrate His 
declarations to llis people, that we have 
come to regard it as a holy mountain. 
Besides, the wood from Solomon’s Temple 
was cut from its slopes, and many of the 
sacred utensils were made from its fragrant 
cedars. Christ and the Church are also 
likened to Lebanon, from their fruitfulness, 
fragrance, and glory. Even Jerusalem was 
sometimes called Lebanon, because the 
houses as well as the Temple were built 
almost entirely of its cedars. 

Much of its original grandeur is gone; 
still, from the sea, it is glorious to behold. 
Rising ten thousand feet in the heavens, it 
rolls Its white and ancient peaks along the 
sky, as if it constituted the outer wall of 
the earth. Running from the north-cast to 
the south-west, it stretches from opposite 
Damascus to the plains of Esdraelon, into 
which It saems to sink. The great land¬ 
mark of that country, being the highest 
mountain in S)rria, it stands unwasted by 
the ravages of time. Nations may be bom 
and die, at its base cities sink and lise, and 
the records of human history fail; yet, so 
long as the Bible remains, Lebanon shall 
stand as one of its witnesses, a perpetual 
memento of departed glory. Around its 
hallowed form rests an atmosphere of 
beauty; and, to the end of time, the 
traveller, pausing at its base, shall sigh as 
he remembers how the poets of Israel 
struck their lyres, and the prophets of God 
breathed forth their numbers, in its praise. 
—Headley. 

LEISURE.—The Desire of 

The desire of leisure is much more 
natural than of bttsine.s8 and cate.—Silt 
W. Temple. 
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LEISURE^to be Enjoyed. 

No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life 
to himself. If a soldier has fought a good 
many campaigns, he is not to be blamed 
if he retires to case and tianquilhty. A 
pliysician, who has practised long m a 
great city, may be excused if he retires to a 
small town, and takes less practice. Now 
the good I can do by my conversation 
bears the same proportion to the good I 
tan do by my writings, that the piactice 
of a physician, retired to a small town, docs 
to his practice in a great city.—D k. John¬ 
son. 

LEISURE.—Less at 

I am never less at leisure than when at 
leisure, nor less alone than when I am alone. 
—African us. 

LENDING.—The Evils Attendant on 

Lendest thou aught? so getlest thou it not 
again. Even if it be lestored, it is not 
re toicd so .soon as it riught to be, nor so 
>sell and good; and thou loscbt a friend 
tliereby.—L uther. 

LENGTH.—Excessive 

The sin of excessive length.— Shirlky. 

LESSON.—The Force of a 

The living lesson .stole into the heart 
With more prevailing force than dwells in 
words.—J. Thomson. 

LETTER.—iin Ill-tempered 

An ill-tempered letter, once sent, will 
embitter a life-time. We once saw an old 
gentleman, with a wise, fine head, calm face, 
and most benevolent look, but evidently 
thin skinned and irascible, beg of a post¬ 
master to return him a letter which he had 
dropped into the box. To do so, as every¬ 
body know.s, is illegal; but won over by 
the old gentleman’s importunity, the post¬ 
master complied, upon full proof, in com¬ 
paring the ^vriting, etc., being given. Then, 
with a beaming face, the old gentleman tore 
the letter into fragments, and, scattenng 
them to the wdnd, exclaimed—“ Ah ! I’ve 
preserved my friend.” The fact i.s, he had 
written a letter in a state of irritation, which 
was probably unjust and hurtful, but which 
he had wisely recalled. “ Written words 
remain,” is not only a proverb, but a very 
grave caution ; and hence the advice—never 
to write in anger, or, at any rate, to keep 
your letter till you are cool — Friswell. 

LETTER.— A Short 

A short letter to a distant friend is, in my 
opinion, an insult like that of a slight bow 


or cursory salutation ;—a proof of unwil¬ 
lingness to do much, even where there is a 
necessity of doing something.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

LETTERS.—The Embassies of 
They are those wing’d postilions that can 
fly 

From the Antartic to the Arctic sky— 

The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
P'rom ea.st to west on embassies of love. 

Howell. 

LETTERS.—The Inventor of 

The inventor of means to supply the 
defects of memory, and to preclude the 
possibility of deceit, was elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age above the 
rank of humanity, 'fo Theuth, the in¬ 
ventor of letters among the Egyptians, and 
to the same personage, under the name of 
Hermes among the Greeks, divine honours 
were paid ; an apotheosis surely more justi¬ 
fiable, on principles of reason, than that of 
Bacchus, the cultivator of the vine, or of 
Hercules, the cleaner of a stable.—D r. 
Knox. 

LETTERS.—Laboured 

Laboured letters, written like those of 
Pope, yet apparently in all the ease of pri¬ 
vate confidence, but which the writer meant 
one d.ay to ]mblish, may be compared to 
lliat dishabille in which a beauty would 
WMsh you to believe you have surprised her, 
after spending three hours at her toilette.— 
Colton. 

LETTERS.—The Style of 

The style of letters ought to be free, easy, 
and natural.—W alsh. 

LETTER-WRITING.—Our 

Look at our letter-writing ! Formerly, 
when two people loved each other much, 
they wrote twice a month, and got on very 
well; now, people between whom there is 
little love write to each other every morn¬ 
ing, and get on no better. Formerly, mere 
acquaintance, nay, even law}'ers, required 
some important motive to set their pens 
going ; now, each interest, each anxiety, 
takes a steel beak and thrusts it into your 
nerves. Formerly, the post afforded time 
for reflection; one turned one’s cross moods 
over and over in one’s mind before giving 
them vent; many a sadness has been trans¬ 
formed into joy during the interval between 
one mail and the next; many difficulties 
have found their solution; people used to 
tell you of events when they had happened; 
now, they write them off while they are 
happening I — Gasparin. 
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LEVELLER.—The Character Attributed 
to a 

A leveller has long ago been set down as 
a ridiculous and chimerical being, who, if 
he could finish his work to-day, would have 
to begin it again to-morrow.—C olton. 

LEVELLERS.—The Absurd Doctrine of 
There is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, 
a great republican. One day when 1 was 
at her house, I put on a very grave coun¬ 
tenance, and said to her—“Madam, I am 
now become a convert to your way of think¬ 
ing. I am convinced that all mankind are 
upon an equal footing; and to give you an 
unquestionable proof, madam, that I am m 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well- 
behaved fellow-citi/en, your footman; I 
desire that he may be allowed to sit down 
and dine with us.” I thus showed her the 
absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She 
has never liked me since. Sir, your level¬ 
lers wish to level doiun as far as them¬ 
selves j but they cannot bear levelling up 
to themselves. They would all have some 
people under them ; why not then have 
some people above them ?— Dr. Johnson. 

LEVITY AND GRAVITY. 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity 
less wise, than each of them appear.— 
Colton. 

LEVITY AND GUILT. 

A land of levity is a land of guilt.—D r. 
E. Young. 

LIAR.—The Bravery and Cowardice of a 
A liar would be brave toward God, while 
he is a coward toward men; for a lie faces 
God, and shnnks from man.— Montaigne. 

LIAR.—Falsehood and Truth with a 

A 'liar begins with making falsehood 
appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itself appear like falsehood,—S hen- 
stone. 

LIARS—Silent in the Light of Truth. 

Experience shows that frogs stop their 
mouths, and are silent the inointnl they 
perceive a torch by night; and even so 
must liars hold their peace when God 
brings forth the light of truth.—S crjvlr. 

LIBEL.—The Description of a 

A libel, according to Sir Francis Bacon, 
s a a notorious untruth; and then a 
hell some loud and lewd tongue hath tolled, 
yea, rung it out, and perchance was wel¬ 
come music to some hearers thereof,—D r. 
Fuller. 
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LIBELS.—The Use to be Made of 

Though some make slight of libels, yet 
you may see by them how the wind sits ; 
as, take a straw and throw it up into the 
air, you shall see by that which way the 
wind is, which you shall not do by casting 
up a stone. More solid things do not 
show the complexion of the times so well 
as ballads and libels.— Selden. 

LIBERALITY—Cast Away. 

That liberality is but cast away 
Which makes us boriow what wc cannot 
pay.—D enham. 

LIBERALITY.—Examples of 

Lord Chief Justice Hale, Hammond, 
Doddridge, Baxter, and others, regularly 
gave a tenth of tlieir income ; Dr. Watts a 
Jifth ; Mrs. Kowc ofie half; Mr. Wesley 
above actual necessities. The Countess of 
Huntingdon, though quite wealthy, regu¬ 
larly gave all she could save by a retiied 
and economical life.— Platt. 

LIBERALITY.—The Office of 

The office of liberality consistcth in giving 
with judgment.—CiCLRO. 

LIBERALITY—a Virtue. 

A generous virtue, of a vigorous kind, 

Pure in the last recesses ot the mind. 

Dryden 

LIBERATOR.—The Merit of a 

He who breaks the fetters of slavery, 
and delivers a nation from thraldom, formi, 
in my opinion, the noblest comment on the 
great law of love, whilst he distributes the 
greatest blessing which man can receive 
bom man ; J>ut next to that is the merit ot 
him, who, in times like the present, watches 
over the edifice of public liberty, repairs 
its foundations, and strengthens its cement, 
when he beholds it hastening to decay.— 
R. Hall. 

LIBERTY.—The Blessedness of 

O Liberty I thou goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with de» 
light! 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton 
tram ; 

Eased of her load, subjection grows more 
light, 

And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 
Thou mak’st the gloomy lace of Nature 

GiV^ beauty to the suiii and pleasure to 
the day; 
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Thee, goddess, thee Britannia's isle adores; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores, 
How oft in fields of death thy presence 
sought, 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly 
bought: 

On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape’s soft juice, and mellow it to 
wine ; 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil; 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
'J'hough o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads 
shine; 

‘Tis I liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak 
mountains smile.—A ddison. 

LIBERTY—must be Earned. 

liberty will not descend to a people, a 
people miLst raise themselves to it. Liberty 
must be earned before it ran be enjoyed.— 
Colton. 

LIBERTY,—A General Preference for 

What is so beneficial to tbe people as 
liberty, which we see not only to be greed¬ 
ily sought after by men, but aLo by beasts, 
and to be preferred to all things?—C icero. 

LIBERTY.—General Sympathy in 

The name of lihcrty is so alluring, that 
all who fight for it are sure of obtaining our 
secret wishes i i their favour : their cause is 
lliat of the whole human race, and becomes 
our own.— Kaynal. 

LlBERTY.~The Habitation of 

Eternal spirit of the chainlcss mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons. Liberty ! thou 
art; 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart, which love of thee alone can 
bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters are con¬ 
sign’d— 

To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom, 

Their country conquers wdth their mar¬ 
tyrdom, 

And freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind.— Byron. 

LIBERTY—more Imaginary than Real. 

A contented citizen of Milan, who had 
never prtssed beyond its walls during the 
course of sixty years, being ordered by the 
governor not to stir beyond its gates, 
became immediately miserable, and fdt so 
werfiil an inclination to do that which he 
d so long contentedly neglected, that, 
on his application for a release from this 


restraint being refused, he became Quite 
melancholy, and at last died of grief. The 
pains of imprisonment also, like those of 
servitude, are more in conception than in 
reality. We are all prisoners. What is 
life, but the pri.son of the soul ? To some 
men the wde seas are but narrow ditches, 
and the world itself too limited for their 
desires; to roam from east to west, from 
north to south, is their sole delight ; and 
when they have put a girdk round the 
globe, are discontented because they cannot 
travel to the moon. —BURTON. 

LIBERTY.—The Love of 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of the heart—W ashington. 

LIBERTY.—Natural and Civil 

To do what we will—is natural liberty ; 
to do wliat vve will consistently with the 
interests of the community to which we 
Iiclong—is civil liberty. * • • Natural 
liberty is the right of common upon r. 
waste ; civil liberty is the safe, exclusive, 
unmolested enjoyment of a cultivated en¬ 
closure.—A dn. Paley. 

LIBERTY.—Political 

Political liberty is only found in con¬ 
stitutional governments.— Montesquieu. 

LIBERTY—a Priceless Treasure. 

Liberty ! that precious ore, 
That pearl, that gem, the tyrant covets 
most ; 

Yet can’t enjoy himself—for which he 
drams 

Ills coffers of their coin—his land of blood ; 
Goes without sleep—pines himself sallow- 
]>ale!— 

Yea, makes a pawn of his own soul — locks 
ease— 

Frets till the bile gnaws appetite away — 
Forgets both heaven and hell, only to strip 
The wearer of it!—^J. S. Knowles. 

LIBERTY.—The Right of 

Liberty is the right to do what the laws 
allow ; and if a citizen could do what they 
forbid, it would be no longer liberty, be¬ 
cause others would have the same powers. 
—Montesquieu. 

LIBERTY.—True 

This is true liberty—when frce-bom men. 
Having to advise the public, may .speak 
out; 

W'hich he who can and will, de.serves high 
praise; 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his 
peace; 

What can be juster in a state than this ? 

Euripidbs. 
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LIBERTY—Worshipped. 

*Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious god¬ 
dess, Liberty I whom all in public or in 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature herself 
shall change ; no tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, or clicmic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron : with thee to smile upon 
him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou a.t exiled.—S terne. 

I IBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

There are two things widely different, 
yet often confounded together —liberty and 
independence ; and this confusion has done 
infinite mischief. Liberty is one thing— 
independence another : a man is free, poli¬ 
tically, whose rightful energies are not 
cramped by the selfish, unjust claims of 
another. A man is independent, politically, 
when he is free from every tie that binds 
man to man. One is national blessedness, 
the other is national anarchy. Liberty 
makes you loyal to the grand law —** I 
ought; ” independence jnits you in a posi¬ 
tion to obey the evil law—“ I will.”—F. 
W. Roukrfson. 

LIBRARY.—An Addition to a 

lie who does not aspire to make some 
small addition to his hbiary, weic it only 
by a critical catalogue, must indeed be not 
more animated than a leaden Mercury. lie 
must be as indolent as that animal call¬ 
ed the sloth, who perishes on the tree he 
climbs, after he has eaten all its leaves.— 
I. Disraeli. 

LIBRARY.—An Address to a 

Golden volumes ! richest treasures I 
Objects of delicious pleasures ! 

You my eyes rejoicing pleaie, 

You my hands in rapture seize ! 
lirilliant wits^ and musing sages, 

Lights who beamed through many ages : 
I.«ft to your conscious leaves their story. 
And dared to trust you with their glory ; 
And now their hope of fame achieved, 

Dear volumes ! you liave not deceived ! 

Rantzau. 

LIBRARY.—The Enjoyment of a 

Literature, like virtue, is often its own 
reward, and the enthusiasm some experience 
in the permanent enjoyments of a vast 
library has far outweighed the neglect or 
the calumny of the world, which some of 
its votaries have received. From the time 
that Cicero poured forth his feelings in his 
oration for the poet Archias, innumerable 
are the testimonies of men of letters of the 
pleasurable delirium of their researches. 

^24 


Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and 
Chancellor of England so early as 1341 , 
perhaps raised the first private library in our 
country. He purchased thirty or forty 
volumes of the Abbot of St. Albans for 
fifty pounds* weight of silver. He was so 
enamoured of his large collection, that he 
expressly composed a treatise on his love ol 
books, under the title of “ Philobibhon ” ; 
and which has been recently translated.-- 
I. Disraeli. 

LIBRARY.—An Inscription over a 

'rhe medicine of the mind.—D iodorus 
LIBRARY.—A Large 

A large library is apt to distract rather 
than to instruct tlic learner; it is much 
better to be confined to a few authors than 
to wander at random over many.—S eneca. 

LIBRARY.—A Licenser Necessary for u 

In my humble opinion a licenser is as 
necessary for a circulating libiary as for 
dramatic productions intended for repre¬ 
sentation ; especially when it is considered 
how young people often procure, and some¬ 
times in a secret manner, books of so evil 
a tendency, that not only their time is most 
shamefully wasted, but their morals and 
manners taintt‘d and warped for the re¬ 
mainder of their lives.—T. Cooke. 

LIBRARY.—A Student’s 

He has his Rome, his Florence, his whoiv 
glowing Italy, within the four walls of his 
library. He has in his books the ruins of 
an antique world, and the glories of a 
modem one. —Lonoeellow. 

LIE.—The Cause of a 

It is wilful deceit that makes a lie.— 
Adn. Paley. 

LIE.— A Practical 

A man may act a lie, as by pointing his 
finger in a wiong direction when a traveller 
inquires of him his road.—A dn. Paley. 

LIE.—The Treatment due to a 

A lie should be trampled on and extin¬ 
guished wherever found. I am for fumi¬ 
gating the atmosphere when I suspect that 
fiilseliood, like pestilence, breathes around 
me.—C arlyle. 

LIE.—The Troublesomeness of a 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
near at hand, sits upon our lips, and is 
ready to drop out before we are aware ; a 
lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s inven¬ 
tion upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
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great many more to make it good. It is 
like building upon a false foundation, which 
continually stands in need of props to shore 
it up, and proves at last more chargeable 
than to have raised a substantial building 
at first upon a true and solid foundation.— 
Addison. 

LIFE.—The Appearance of 

Life is like a beautiful and winding lane, 
on either side bright flowers, and beautiful 
butterflies and tempting fruits, which we 
scarcely pause to admire and to taste, so 
eager are we to hasten to an opening which 
we imagine will be more beautiful still, 
but by degrees, as we advance, the trees 
grow bleak ; the flowers and butterflies fail, 
the fruits disappear, and we find we have 
arrived—to reach a desert waste. — Sala. 

LIFE.—The Art of 

The art of life is more like the wrestler’s 
art than the dancer’s, in respect of this— 
that It should stand ready and fiim to meet 
onsets wliich are sudden and unexpected.— 
Antoninus. 

LIFE.—The Better Understanding of 

We understand life better when we believe 
in a futuie state, and a God. and a Saviour 
who will judge the world.— A bp. Thom¬ 
son. 

LIFE.—The Brevity of 

If the first death be the mistress of mor¬ 
tals, and tlie empress of the universe, reflect 
then on the brevity of life. “ I have been, 
and that is all,” said Saladin the Great, who 
was conqueror of the Kast The longest 
liver had but a handful of days, and life 
itself is but a circle, always beginning where 
it ends.—M ayhew. 

LIFE.—The Deceptiveness of 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the de¬ 
ceit ;— 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow’s falser tiian the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it says we shall be 
blest 

With some new joys, cuts off what we 
possesst. 

Strange cozenage! none would live past 
years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not 
give.— Dryden, 

LIFE—Defined. 

Lafe consists in a faculty possessed by 
eertain corporeal substances, of continuing 


for a time under one determined form, by 
attracting incessantly from without, and 
identifying with the matter of their own 
composition, particles of extraneous sub¬ 
stances, and by rendering to the surrounding 
elements portions of their own,—CuviSJ^ 

LIFE.—Different Forms of 

There are innumerable forms of life in 
creation. The first and lowest is the 
vegetable, the second is the animal, and 
the third and highest is the intellectual. 
And in every one of these manifestations 
there are several degrees, by which nature 
rises to the perfection of that kind which 
has some near resemblance of the next 
above it. P'or example :—some things 
without life are much larger and grander 
than others ; some plants and flowers, too, 
surpass their neighbours both m loveliness 
and fragrance, and approach nearer to 
sense. There are also myri-ids of living 
creatures that occupy a position between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and 
naturalists have not yet determined whether 
to rank them among plants or animals; while 
some animals are more apprehensive and 
docile than their fellows, and seem but 
one remove from intelligence itself.—D r. 
Davies. 

LIFE.—A Dissipated 

To lead a dissipated life may be called a 
kind of death.—O vid. 

LIFE.—The Enjoyment of 

How small a portion of our life it is that 
we really enjoy 1 In youth we are looking 
forward to things that are to come; in 
old age we are looking backwards to 
things that are gone past; in manhood, 
although we appear indeed to be more 
occupied in things that are present, yet even 
that IS too often absorbed in vague deter¬ 
minations to be vastly happy on some future 
day when we have time.— Colton, 

LIFE.—The Everlasting 

The prospect of that everlasting life, the 
perfect justice yet to come, the infinite pro¬ 
gress before us, cheers and comforts tl e 
heart. Sad and disappointed, full of self- 
reproach, we shall not be so for ever. Tlie 
light of heavcti bicaks upon the night of 
trial, sorrow, sin ; the sombre clouds which 
overhung the east, grown purple now, tell 
us the dawn of heaven is coming in. Our 
faces gleamed on by that, smile m the new* 
bom glow; we are beguiled of our sadness 
before we are aware. The certainty of 
this provokes us to patience; it forbids us 
to be slothfiiUy sorrowful, it calls us to be 
up and doing.—T. Parker. 
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LIFE.—Failure in 

Many men fail in life from the want, as 
they are too ready to suppose, of those 
great occasions wherein they might have 
shown their trustworthiness and their in¬ 
tegrity. But all such persons should re¬ 
member—that in order to try whether a 
vessel be leaky, we first prove it with water 
before we trust it with wine. The more 
minute, trivial, and we might say vernacular 
opportunities of being just and upright, are 
constantly occurring to every one ; and it is 
an unimpeachable character in these lesser 
things that almost invanably prepares and 
produces those very opportunities of greater 
advancement, and of higher confidence, 
whicli turn out so rich a harvest, but 
which those alone are permitted to reap 
who have previously sown.— Colton. 

LIFE—will Find its Level. 

Life, like water, will 

Find it last level; what level ? The grave. 

P. J, Bailey. 

LIFE—like a Froward Child. 

When all is done, human life is, at the 
greatest and the best, but like a froward child 
that must be played with and humoured a 
little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 
the care is over.—SiR W. Temple. 

LIFE.—Friendship in the Middle Station of 

There is a virtue that seems principally 
to lie among equals, and is, for that reason, 
chiefly calculated for the middle station of 
life. 'Phis virtue is friendship. 1 believe 
most men of generous tempers are apt to 
envy the great, when they consider the 
large opportunities such persons have of 
doing good to their fellow-creatures, and of 
acquiring the friendship and esteem of men 
of merit They make no advances in vain, 
and are not obliged to associate with those 
whom they have little kindness for, like 
yieople of inferior stations, who are subiect 
to have their iirofiers of friendship rcjcctid, 
even where they would be most fond of pla¬ 
cing their affections. But though the great 
have more facility in ac<iuiring friendships, 
they cannot be so certain of the sincerity of 
them as men of a lower rank, since the 
favours they bestow may acquire them flat¬ 
tery, instead of good-will and kindne.ss. It 
has been very judiciously remarked—that 
we attach ourselves more by the services 
we perform than by those we receive, and 
that a man is in danger of losing his friends 
by obliging them too far. I should there¬ 
fore choose to lie in the middle way, and 
to have my commerce with my friend varied 
both by obligations given and received. 
X have too much pride that all the obliga- 
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tions should lie on my side ; and should be 
afraid that, if they all lay on his, he would 
also have too much pride to be entirely easy 
under them, or have a perfect complacency 
in my company.—H ume. 

LIFE.—The Great 

Above the darksome sea of death 
Looms the great life that is to be, 

A land of cloud and mystery, 

A dim mirage, with shapes of men 
Long dead, and passed beyond our ken : 
Awe-struck we ga 2 e, and hold our breath 
Till the fair pageant vanisheth. 

Leaving us m pcrjilcxity, 

And doubtful whether it has been 
A vision of the world unseen. 

Or a bright image of our own 
Against the sky in vapours thrown. 

Abp. Voragink. 

LIFE.—Growth the Sign of 

Growth in the animal and vegetable 
world is the sure sign, and only sure sign, 
of life. If a branch does not sprout and 
put forth leaf and blossom in the spring, 
we know that it is a dead branch ; the sap 
which IS the life of the tree does not reach 
it, is not circulating througli it. If an 
infant lives, it grows, increases in statute 
daily, while its features fill out gradually 
into that definite shape which they are to 
wear through life.— Dean Goulbuen. 

LIFE.—Happiness in the Middle Station of 

The middle station, as it is most happy 
in many respects, so particularly in this— 
that a man placed m it can, wdth the 
greatest leisure, consider his own happiness, 
and reap a new enjoyment from comparing 
lii.^ situation with that of persons above or 
below hiin.<nF-Ill7ME. 

LIFE.—The Happy 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The hap])y life, be these, I find ;— 

The riches left, not got with jiain ; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind ; 

The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife ; 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 
Williout disease, the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 
The night discharged of all care ; 

Where wine the wit may not oppress: 
llie faithful wife—without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Nor wish for death, nor fear his might. 

SUEEEY. 
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LIPE.—A Hard 

A hard life is a macadamised road which 
always remains firm, and never becomes 
muddy.— Dr. Vinet. 

LIFE.—A Holy 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say—“ Welcome, 
friend!”—C rashaw. 

LIFE.—The Incidents and Emotions of 

How few the incidents of life—how 
multitudinous its emotions! How flat, 
monotonous, may be the circumstance of 
daily existence, and yet how vanous the 
thoughts which spring from it 1 Ix>ok at 
yonder landscape, broken into hill and 
dale, with trees of every hue and form, 
and water winding in silver threads through 
velvet fields. I low beautiful, for how 
various! Cast your eye over that moor ; 
it is flat and desolate—barren as barren 
rock. Not so 1 Seek the soil, and then, 
with nearer gaze, contemplate the wondrous 
forms and colours of the thousand mosses 
growing there : give ear to the luim of busy 
life sounding at every root of poorest grass. 
Idsten 1 Does not the heart of the earth 
beat nudibly beneath this seeming barren¬ 
ness—audibly as where the corn grows and 
the grape ripens? Is it not so with the 
veriest rich and the veriest poor—with the 
most active, and apparently the most 
inert?— Jerrold. 

LIFE.—The Inequalities of 

The inequalities of life are real things; 
they can neither be explained away, nor 
done away. The things that constitute 
them are fours—strength, talent, nches, 
and rank. The two former would consti¬ 
tute inequalities in the rudest st.ate of na¬ 
ture; the two latter more proi»eily belong 
to a state of society more or less civilized 
and refined.— Colton. 

LIFE— a Journey. 

Life is a journey : on we go 
Through many a rcenc of joy and woe. 

COMIIE. 

LIFE.—^Joy and Beauty in 

Life Is not a dreary w'aste ; on the con¬ 
trary, it is full of joy and beauty, and to 
the strong reliant soul, who has faith and 
hope, it is full of goodness ; but l^uty 
must be in the mind, and goo<lness in the 
heart, or neither will be seen to be in the 
world.—J. Johnson. 

LIFE.—Leaving 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 

Shaksfears. 


LIFE.—The Length of 

For the length of life there is no law. 
The weakest thread will draw itself out to 
an unexpected length, and the strongest is 
suddenly cut off by the scissors of Fate, who 
seems to take delight in contradictions.— 
Goetiik. 

LIFE.—A Lesson for 

Live a life of truest breatli. 
And teach true life to fight with mortal 
wrongs. —Tennyson. 

LIFE.—The Love of 

We ought to love life; we ought to 
desire to live here so long as God ordains 
it ; but let us not so encase ourselves in 
time that we cannot break the crust and 
begin to throw out shoots for the other life. 
—II. W. Beecher. 

LIFE.—The Melancholy 

The melancholy hfe is that of the pro¬ 
fessed merry-maker. This was the answer 
of the woe-begone stranger, when the phy¬ 
sician advised him to go and hear the great 
comedian of the day—“ You should go and 
hear Matthews : ”—** Alas I Sir,” said he, 
“/am Matthews I”— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

LIFE—a Mirror. 

The private life of man is a mirror in 
which we may see many useful lessons re¬ 
flected.— Napoleon I. 

LIFE—at Mom, Noon, and Night. 

At mom—a mountain ne’er to be climbed 
o’er, 

A horn of plenty, lengthening evermore ; 

At noon—the countless hour-sands pouring 
fast. 

Waves that we scarce can see as they run 
past ; 

At night—a pageant over ere begun, 

A course not even measured, and yet run— 
A short mysterious tale, suddenly done : 

At first—a heap of treasure, heaven high ; 
At last—a failing purse, shrunk, lean, and 
beggarly.—M rs, Butler. 

LIFE.—Never Tired of 

It ought to be a matter of curiosity to 
die, that is to say, to be no longer a body, 
but to be merely a spirit. Man, however, 
though anxious for novelty, is not curious 
on this point; he never tires of life, he 
would consent, perhaps, to live always.— 
La Bruy^re. 

LIFE.—The Oneness of 

This life and the life to come arc not 
two, but one and the same. Death is not 
3«7 
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the ending of the one, and resurrection 
the beginning of another; but through all 
there runs one imperishable life. * * * 
It is one continuous whole, gathering up 
itself through all its course, and perpetua¬ 
ting its earliest features in its latest self: 
the child is in the boy, the boy is in the 
man; the man is himself for ever,— Abp. 
Manning. 

LIFE—Perfect in Slow Measures. 

It is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred 
year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of light: 

In small propoitions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 

JONSON. 

LIFE.—The Philosophy of 

The true philosophy of life is the en¬ 
deavour to realize our aspirations—to live 
our best thoughts, which, like wandering 
angels, visit us in our better momenls.— J. 
Johnson, 

LIFE—a Pilgrimage. 

Like pilgrims to Ih' appointed place we 
lend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s 
end.-*-L ryden. 

LIFE.— A Poem on 

The following singular poem is a com¬ 
pilation of lines selected by Mrs. II. A. 
Deming, fiom thirty-eight of the standard 
authors of England and America. It is the 
result of a year’s laborious research among 
their voluminous writings, and is a remark¬ 
able example of literary skill in selection 
and arrangement:— 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

[Z>r. A*. Young, 

Life’s a shorter summer—man a flower, 

[I?r. Johnson, 

By turns we catch tlie vital breath and die— 

\Pope, 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! too nigh. 

\^Pnor. 

‘fo be is better far than not to be, [Z>r, Sewell, 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy. 

[Spenser^ 

But light cares speak when mighty cares 
are dumb; [2)amel, 

The bottom is but shallow whence they 
come. [Sir W, Raleigh, 

/our fate is but the common fate of all > 
[JjmgfelUrw, 
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Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 

[Southwell, 

Nature to each allots his proper sphere : 

[Conpeve, 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care: 

[ChuTchtll. 

Custom does often reason overrule,— 

[Rochester, 

A cruel sunshine on a fool. [Armstrong, 
Live well—how long or short permit to 
Heaven; [Milton, 

Those who forgive most shall be most for¬ 
given. [R, J. Badey, 

Sin may be clasped so close you cannot see 
its face i [Abp. Trench, 

Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 

[Somerville, 

Then keep each passion down, however 
dear,— [J. 'Thomson, 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear : 

[Byron, 

Her sensual snaies let faithless pleasures 
lay, [Smollett, 

With craft and skill—to rum and betray. 

[Crabbe, 

Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
[Massvtger, 

We masters grow of all tliat we despise. 

[A. Cowley. 

Oh, then, remove that impious self-esteem I 

[Beattie. 

Riches have wings, and grandeur is a 
dream: [Cowper, 

Think not ambition wise, because *ti* 
brave; [Davenant, 

The patlis of glory lead but to the grave. 

[T. Gray. 

What is ambition ? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 
[N. F. Wilhs, 

Only destruction on the brave and gieat : 

[Addison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown ? 

[Dryden. 

The way to bliSs lies not on beds of down : 

[F, Quarles, 

How long we live not years but actions tell; 

[ Watkins, 

The man lives just who lives the first life 
well. [Herrick. 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 

your friend, [ W. Mason, 

Whom Christians worship, yet none com- 

piehend : [A. Hill, 

The trust that’s given guard, and to your¬ 
self be just, [A\ A. Dana. 

For live how we can, yet die we must. 

[Skakspeare, 

LIFE.—Political 

Political life feels that its asperities are 
softened and its conditions enlarged when¬ 
ever it touches upon the great spheres of 
literature and thought—H ovqhton. 
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LIFE.—The Purity and Continence of 

Surely a day is coming when it will be 
known again what virtue is in purity and 
continence of life ;—how divine is the blush 
of young human cheeks ;—how high, bene¬ 
ficent, sternly inexorable is the duty laid 
on every creature in regard to these par¬ 
ticulars. Well, if such a day never come, 
then I perceive much else wiU never come. 
Magnanimity and depth of insight will 
never come; heroic purity of heart and of 
eye, how can they ever come? The 
scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry 
animalisms, spiritual impotencies and men¬ 
dacities, will have to run its course till the 
nit swallow it.— Carlyle. 

LIFE.—me Quiet Work of 

Tiniest insects build up loftiest moun¬ 
tains. Broad bands of solid rock, which 
undergird the earth, have been welded by 
the patient, constant toil of invisible crea¬ 
tures, working on through the ages un¬ 
hasting, unresting, fulfilling their Maker’s 
will. On the shores of primeval oceans, 
watched only by the patient stars, these 
silent workmen have been building for us 
the structure of the world. And thus the 
obscure work of unknown nameless ages 
appears at last in the sunlight, the adorned 
and noble theatre of that life of man, 
which, of all that is done in this universe, 
is fullest before God of interest and hope. 
It is thus too in life. The quiet moments 
build the years. The labours of the 
obscure and u \reinembered hours edify that 
])alace of the soul in which it is to abide, 
and fabricate that organ whereby it is to 
work and express itself through eternity.— 
J. B. Brown. 

LIFE—in Relation to Eternity. 

This life is the childliood of eternity.— 
Abp. Manning. 

LIFE—Re-Lived. 

The little boy—son of Lady Duncan— 
beautifully dressed in the Highland dress, 
was carried to Vicky, and gave her a basket 
with fruit and flowers. I said to Albert— 

I could hardly believe that our child was 
travelling with us ; it put me so in mind of 
myself when I was the “little Princess.” 
Albert observed—that it was always said 
that parents lived their lives over again in 
their children, which is a very pleasant 
feeling.— Queen Victoria. 

LIFE.—A Rule in 

It should be an indispensable rule in life 
to contract our desires to our present con¬ 
dition, and whatever may be our expecta¬ 
tions, to live within the compass of what 


we actually possess. It will be time enough 
to enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands, but if we anticipate our good fortune 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it 
arrives, and may possibly never possess 
what we have so foolishly counted upon.— 
Addison. 

LIFE.—The Rulers of 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns • 
at thirty, the wit; and at forty, the judg. 
ment.— Gratian. 

LIFE.—Scenes of 

As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shades of Time serenely 
fall 

On every broken arch and ivy’d wall, 

The tender images we love to trace. 

Steal from each year a melancholy grace ! 
And as the sparks of social love expand. 
And the heart opens in a foreigii land; 

And, with a brother’s warmth, a brother’s 
smile, 

The stranger greets each native of his 
isle; 

So scenes of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp but their bolder features on the 
breast; 

Yet not an image wlu'n lemotely view’d, 
However trivial and however rude, 

But wins the heart and wakes the social 
sigh, 

Witli every claim of close affinity. 

S. Rogers. ^ 

LIFE.—The Seriousness of 

I am convinced the world will get liied, 
at least, I hope so, of this eternal guffiuv 
about all things. After all, life has some¬ 
thing serious in it. It cannot be all comic 
history of humanity.— ^Jerrold. 

LIFE.—Shakspeare’s Teaching respecting 

Far from fearing, as an inferior artis.t 
would have done, the juxtaposition of 
the familiar and the divine—the wildest 
and most fantastic comedy with tlic loftiest 
and gravest tragedy, Shakspeare not only 
made such apparently discordant elements 
mutually heighten and complete the geneial 
effect which he contemplated, but in so 
doing teaches us that, in human life, the 
sublime and ridiculous are always side by 
side, and that the souice of laughter is 
placed close by the fountain of tears.— 
Shaiv. 

LIFE—a State of Operation. 

Life is not a state of rest, but of incessant 
operation; the most perfect perpetuum 
mobile; a continual circulation of action 
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and being ; a compound of working powers, 
maintained by one principle, for one end.— 
Strove. 

LIFE—a Strong Current. 

Oh, but life is strong 1 and us 
Bears with its currents onwards ;—^us, who 
fain 

Would linger where our treasures have gone 
down. 

Though but to mark the ripple on the 
wave,— 

The small disturbing eddies that betray 
The place of shipwreck. Life is strong, 
and still 

Bears onward to new tasks and sorrows 
new, 

Whether we will or no.—A bp. Trench. 

LIFE—Tedious as a Tale. 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

Shakspeare. 

LIFE—a Tragedy. 

Man’s life’s a trai;edy ; his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is tlie tiring room ; 
This spacious earth the theatie, and the 
stage 

That country which he lives in ; Piissions, 
Rage, 

Folly, and Vice are actors : the first cry 
The Prologue to the ensuing tragedy. 

The former act consistctli in dumb shows ; 
The second, he to more perfection grows; 

I’ th’ third he is a man, and doth begin 
To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin : 

1 ’ th’ fourth declines; i’ th’ fifth diseases 
clog 

And trouble him : then Death’s his P'.pi- 
logue.— Sir W. Raleigh. 

LIFE—Trained and Exercised. 

Too often neglected and allowed to lapse 
into weakness, trained and exercised, life 
will quicken into grandeur. “ It is better to 
wear out than rust out,” says a homely 
proverb, with more meaning than people 
commonly suppose. Rust consumes faster 
than u«e. To “ wear out,” implies life and 
its pleasures ; to “rust,” the stagnation of 
death.— Gkindon. 

LIFE.—An Unostentatious 

She, in her lowly cot, on the slope of a 
little mountain-field, lived with child-like 
simplicity, and all her homely cares em¬ 
braced in that small world.— Goethe. 

LIFE.—The Vicissitudes of 

Such are the vicissitudes of life, through 
all its parts, that day and night, labour and 
rest, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other. Such are the changes that keep the 
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mind in action; we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we are satisfied; we desire some¬ 
thing else, and begin a new pursuit— 
Dr. Johnson, 

LIFE.—The Wave of 

Whither, thou turbid wave ? 

Whither, with so much haste, 

As if a thief wert thou? 

I am the wave of life, 

Stained with my margin’s dust; 

From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the sea’s immensity, 

To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time. 

Longfellow. 

LIFE.—The Way to Reason with 

Reason thus witli life :— 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath 
thou art 

(Servile to all the skiey influences). 

That dost this habitation, where thou 
kcep’st, 

Hourly afflict; merely, thou art Death’s 
fool ; 

For him thou labour’s! by thy flight to 
shun. 

And yet runn’st toward him still. Thou 
art not noble ; 

For all the accommodations that thoubear’st 
Are nursed by baseness. Thou art by no 
means valiant; 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly 
fcar’st 

Thy death, which is no more. Thou art 
not thyself; 

I'or thou exist’st on many a thousand 
grains »» 

That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou stnv'st to 
get; 

And what thou hast, forgett’st. Thou art 
not certain ; 

For tliy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou art 
poor; 

P'or, like an ass, whose back with ingots 
bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but » 
journey. 

And death unloads thee.—S hakspeare. 

LIFE.—The Way to Write a 

If a man is to write a he m.'iy 

keep vices out of sight; but if he professes 
to write a Life^ he must represent it rcalif 
as it was.— Dr. Johnson. 
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LIGHT.—An Address to the 

All hail, pure Light I bright, sacred, and 
excelling, 

Sorrow and care, darkness and dread dis¬ 
pelling,— 

God’s eldest daughter : Oh, how thou art 
full 

Of grace and goodness! Oh, how beautiful 1 

Baktas. 

LIGHT—the Best Reformer. 

Light, whether it lie material or moral, 
is the best reformer ; for it prevents those 
disorders whicli other remedies sometimes 
cure, but sometimes confirm.— Colton. 

LIGHT—Blending with the Night. 

Now, with religious awe, the faiewcll light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of the 
night.—WORDSWCIUTH. 

LIGHT.—Children of 
Flowers, leaves, fruit, are air-woven chil¬ 
dren of light.—M ollsciiott. 

LIGHT.—The Creation of 
God said--'**T a'I there he light,” 

Grim darkne-.s felt 11 is might, 

And lied away: 

Then startled seas, and mountains cold. 
Shone forth all bright, and lilue, and gold, 
And cried—“ ’Tis day, ’tis day ! ” 

** Hail, holy light,” exclaimed 
The thund’rous cloud that flamed 
O’er ('aisies white ; 

And lo ! the rose in crimson drest, 

Le.ancd sweetly on the lily’s breast. 

And blushing, murmur’d—“ flight!” 

Fi.LiorT. 

LIGHT—Divided from Darkness 

God saw the light was good. 
And light fiom darkness by the liemisphere 
Divided : light the day, and darkness— 
night, 

lie named. This was the first day, even 
and morn —Milton. 

LIGHT.—Mental and Moral 

Science and art ni.ay invent splendid 
modes of illuminating tlie niiarlmcnts of the 
ojiulent; but these arc all poor .and worthless 
comiiareil with the light which the sun 
sends into our windows,—w’hich he pours 
freely, impartially, over hill and valley, 
which kindles daily the eastern and western 
sky ; and so the common lights of reason, 
and conscience, and love, are of more 
worth and dignity than the rare endow¬ 
ments which give celebrity to a few.— Dr. 
Channing. 


LIGHT.—The Sameness of 

Light is presented to us in ever-varying 
conditions, but it is always the same; there 
is a oneness in its essence after alL It is 
the same light that glistens on the wings of 
the fire-fly and blazes on the ruddy hearth¬ 
stone, and sparkles on the jewels in the 
diadem, and flashes in beauty in the morn¬ 
ing.— PUNSHON. 

LIGHT.—The Source of 

He in whom “there is no darkness at 
all,” is the only Source of light—of light for 
earth and for heaven—of light for nature 
and for reason.—Dit. Davies. 

LIGHT.—Thankfulness for 

We should render thanks to God for 
having produced this tem]>oral light, which 
is the smile of heaven and joy of the woi Id, 
spre.iding it like a doth of gold over the 
face of the air and earth, and lighting it as 
a torch, by which we might behold Ilis 
works. — Caussin. 

LIGHTHOUSE.—The 

The rocky ledge runs far into the sea. 

And on its outer ]x>int, some miles aw'ay. 
The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, a cloud by day. 

Steadfast, serene, immoveable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent 
night 

Bums on for evermore that cpienchless 
flame, 

Shiues on that inextinguishable light! 

** Sail on!” it says, ** sail on, ye stately 
ships ! 

And wnth your floating bridge the ocean 
span ; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto 
man !”— Longfellow. 

LIGHTNING.—Different Kinds of 

Ball-lightmng is a rare form of lightning, 
seen as a globe of fiic moving from the 
clouds to the earth ; chain-lightning is light¬ 
ning in angular or zigzag form, and often 
foiked flaslies; heat-lightning is faint flashe.s 
of light without tlninder, seen near the 
horizon, especially at the close of a hot day, 
as if the effect of a thunder-storm below 
the horizon; and sheet-lightning is a dif¬ 
fused glow of electric light flashing out 
from the clouds, and illuminating their out¬ 
lines.—D r. Webster. 

LIGHTNING.—A Supposition on 

Liglitning must, 1 think, be tlie wit of 
heaven.—S. Smith. 
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LIKE—Coalesces with Unlike. 

I..ike coalesces in this world with unlike. 
The strong and the weak, the contemplative 
and the active, bind themselves together. 
They are necessary for each other.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

LIKE.—Exactly 

The one so like the other 
As could not be distinguislicd but by names. 

Shakspeark. 

LIKES.—Having no 

You have no “likes” in your sermons. 
Christ taught that the kingdom of heaven 
was “like” to leaven hid in meal,—“like” 
to a gi*ain of mustard-seed, etc. You tell 
us what things are^ but never what they are 
like, —R. Hall. 

LILY.—The Gorgeousness of the 

Though the loom 

No virgin-fingens ply to swell her pride. 
The lily shines, more gorgeously arrayed 
Than monarchs, where the East, with hand 
profuse, 

Showers, on their pomp barbaric, pearl 
and gold.—S mart. 

LILY.—The Lore Graved on the 

The sickliest leaf, 

The feeblest efflorescence of the moss, 

That drinks Thy dew reproves our unbelief. 
The frail field-lily, which no florist’s eye 
Regards, doth win a garniture from Thee 
To kings denied. So while to dust we bow. 
Needy and poor, Oh bid us Icam the lore 
Graved on the lily’s leaf, as fair and clear 
As on yon disk of fire—to trust in 7'hee I — 
Sigourney. 

LILY.—The Water 

Oh beautiful thou art. 

Thou sculpture-like and stately river-queen. 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart I 

Bright lily of the wave ! 

Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell.— Hemans. 

LIMNER.—An Unskilful 

He is an unskilful limner who paints 
deforimties in the fairest colours. — W. 
Secklr. 

LION.—The Lordly 

Fiercest of all, Ac lordly lion stalks. 

Grimly majestic in his lonely walks ; 

When round he glares, all living creatures 
fly: 

He clears the desert with his rolling eye. 

Dr. E. Young. 


LIPS*—Prayer on Youthful 

Upon those lips—the sweet fresh buds of 
youth— 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
Dropt nrom the opening eyelids of the 
mom 

Upon the bashful rose. —T. Middleton. 
LIPS.—The Teeth and the 

The first thing noticeable in a person is 
a gleam of white teeth. This is a plea.sant 
thing generally; yet its pleasantness tle- 
pends upon the way the lips part over the 
ivory. There is a world of character liis- 
coverablc in the curve of those soft lines.— 
Warner. 

LISTENERS.—Good 

There are a few good listeners in the 
w'orld, w'hu make all the use they might 
make of the understandings of othei-s, in 
the conduct of their owm.— S. Smith. 

LISTENING.—The Crime and Punish¬ 
ment of 

So certain is the crime of listening to 
carry its own punishment, that there is no 
j)ointed prohibition against it: we are com¬ 
manded not to commit other sins ; but tins 
one draws down its own correction, and 
woe be to him who infringes it I—Bl.LbS- 
INGTON. 

LISTENING.—Pleasing Others by 

Were we as eloquent as angels, yet 
should we please scmie men, some 
women, and some childien much more by 
listening than by talking.—C olton. 

LISTLESSNESS—not Childishness. 

We call listlessness a state of childisliness, 
but it IS the same poor hollow mockery ()f 
it that death is of sleep. Where, in the 
sharp lineaments of ngid and unsightly 
death, is the calm beauty of slumber— 
telling of rest for the waking hours that 
are past, and gentle hopes and loves for 
those which are to come ? Lay death and 
sleep down, side by side, and say who 
shall find the two akin. Send forth the 
child and the childish man together, and 
blush for tlie pride that libels our own 
happy state, and gives Us title to an ugly 
and distorted image I— Dickens. 

LITERATURE.—The Charms of 

R idles have no cliarms compared to the 
charms of literature.—R ingelbergh. 

LITE RAT U RE.—Classical 

Classical literature has one great merit 
which is not easily found elsewhere. Even 
those who feel most strongly the incom¬ 
parably wider verge of modem thought will 
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Beldom deny that in precision, conciseness, 
dignity of style, and verbal felicity, the 
great writers of ancient times have scarcely 
been equalled.—L ord Stanley. 

LITERATURE.—English 

Our first literature consisted of saintly 
legends and romances of chivalry—though 
Chaucer gave it a more national and 
jwpular character, by liis original descrip¬ 
tions of external nature, and the familiarity 
and gaiety of his social humour. In the 
time of Elizabeth, it received a copious 
infusion of classical images and ideas : but 
it was still intrinsically romantic, serious, 
and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. 
Authors were then so few in number that 
they were looked upon with a sort of 
veneration, and considered as a kind of 
inspired persons—at least they were not 
yet so numerous as to be obliged to abuse 
each other, in order to obtain a share of 
distinction for themselves ; and they neither 
affected a tone of derision in their writings, 
nor wrote in fear of dension from others. 
They were filled with their subjects, and 
dealt with them fc.arlessly m their own wayf 
and the stamp of originality, force, and free¬ 
dom ii consequently upon almost all their 
productions. In the reign of Janies I., our 
literature, with some few exceptions touch¬ 
ing rather the form than the substance of 
its merits, appears to us to have reached 
the gieatest perfection to winch it has yet 
attained ; though it would probably have 
advanced st 11 further in the succeeding 
reign, had not the great national dissen¬ 
sions which then arose, turned the talent 
and energy of the people Into other channels 
—first, to the assertion of their civil rights, 
and afterwards to the discussion of their 
religious interests. The graces of literature 
suffered of course in those fierce conten¬ 
tions, and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upon the intellectual character of 
the nation. Her genius, however, though 
less captivating and adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was still 
active, fruitful, and commanding; and the 
period of the civil wars, besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and 
were absorbed m public cares, prcxluced 
the giant powers of Taylor, and Ilobbcs, 
and Barrow, the muse of Milton, the 
learning of Coke, and the ingenuity of 
Cowley.— Lord Jeffrey. 

LITERATURE.—A People’s 

The literature of a people must spring 
from the sense of its nationality; and 
.nationality is impossible without self- 
respect, and self-respect is impossible with¬ 
out liberty.— Mrs. $row^. 


LITERATURE.—Sensationalism in 

Sensationalism in literature has ever 
been closely connected with sen.suality in 
social life.—B rooke. 

LITERATURE.—Taste and Judgment in 

In literature, our taste will be dreovered 
by that which we give, and our judgment 
by that which we withhold.—Coi.roN. 

LITERATURE.—The Wages of 

Literature happens to lie the only 
occupation in which wages arc not given 
in proportion to the goodness of the woik 
done.—F roude. 

LITTLE.—A 

A river’s source is oft a tiny spring; 

A mighty isle an ocean waif of yore ; 
The weakest to the strong must ever cling, 
A little help will bridge thought’s 
current o’er ; 

A little acorn may become a tree, 

A little bud may bloom a beauteous 
flower ; 

Nothing IS little in its own degree ; 

An age may be made famous in an hour : 
A little seed, when pksced in earth or brain. 
Expands with time and quickens in the 
soul, 

So knowledge st.ignant never can remain, 
’'I'ls little .atoms make the wondrous 
whole : 

A little learning never then despise. 

There must be little cie there can be 
more,— 

The lightest things are those that highest 
rise, 

We can but reap where others sowed 
before.— Carpenter. 

LITTLE.—The Blessedness of being 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessedness of being little. 

Siiakspearl. 

LITTLE.—Desiring 

By desiring little, a poor man makes him¬ 
self rich.—D emocritus. 

LITURGY.—The Need for a 

There is no Church without a liturgy, 
nor indeed can there be conveniently, as 
there is no school without a grammar. One 
scholar may be taught otherwise upon the 
stock of his acumen, but not a whole scliool. 
One or two that are piously disposeti may 
serve themselves their own way, but hardly 
a whole nation.— Selden. 

LITURGY.—An Unrivalled 
I know of no liturgy in the world which 
breathes more of solid, scriptural, rational 
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piety, than the Common Prayer of the 
Church of England.—J. Wesley. 

LIVE.—The Desire to 

There appears to exist a greater desire to 
live long than to live well. Measure by 
man’s desires, he cannot live long enough; 
measure by his good deeds, and he has not 
lived long enough; measure by his evil 
deeds, and he has lived too long.— Zim¬ 
merman. 

Live.—a Disinterested Way to 

You must live for another, if you wish to 
live for yourself.—S eneca. 

LIVE.—Examples how Men 

It is the greatest and first use of history 
to show us the sublime in morals, and to 
tell us what great men have done in penlous 
seasons. Such beings, and such actions, 
dignify our nature, and breathe into us a 
virtuous pride which is the parent of every 
good. Wherever you meet with them m 
the page of history, read them, mark them, 
and learn from them how to live and ho^^ to 
die ; for the object of common men is only 
to live. The object of such men as 1 liave 
spoken of, was to live grandly, and in f.ivoiir 
with their own difficult spirits: to live, if 
in war, glijriously; if in peace, usefully, 
justly, and freely!— S. Smith. 

LIVES.—The Proper Treatment of 

Lives God hath not thought 
Unworthy Him to malce, we ought not 
deem 

Unworthy of our care ; but though create 
To serve or siifTer, tieat, as made by Him, 
With high humanity.—P. J. Bailey. 

LOAF.—The King’s Last 

Alfred the Great, who died in the year 
900 , was of a most amiable disposition, and, 
we would hope, of genuine piety. During 
his retreat at Athelney, in Somersetshire, 
after his defeat by the Danes, a beggar 
came to his little castle, and requested alms. 
His queen informed Alfred that they had 
but one small loaf remaining, which was 
insufficient for themselves and their friends, 
who were gone in search of food, though 
with little hope of success. The king 
replied—“ Give the poor Christian one-half 
of the loaf. He that could feed five thou¬ 
sand men with five loaves and two fislics, 
can certainly make the half loaf suffice for 
more than our necessity.” The poor man 
was accordingly relieved, and Alfred’s 
people shoitly after returned with a store of 
fresh provisions I —Arvine. 
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LOCOMOTIVE.—The Pedigree of the 

The locomotive is the child of the river- 
steamer, which is the child of the mining 
steam-pump, which is the child of the 
thermometer and air-pump ; and that brings 
us to the early part of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

LOGIC.—The Advantages of 

I.ogic hxs, in modem times, been much 
neglected and despised, in consequence of 
the futile matter, or the unmeaning jargon, 
with which, formerly, it abounded. It is 
well that the ancient system of wrangling 
about trifles should be discarded ; but it is 
nevertheless true that the mind may be 
greatly strengthened and aided by that sort 
of training and exercise which is scarcely 
at all attempted in modern education A 
man may be both strong and brave who is 
taken, untrained, from the plough; but 
neither his strength nor courage will be of 
much service in a field of battle, until he has 
learned to employ both with the iwccision, 
promptitude, and subordination which are 
taught by the military exercise. A nd thus, 
too, good sense, and strength of mind, arc 
often baffied or overthrown by the subtlety 
of a cr.afty reasoncr, merely because the 
mind wants tlic training which a sound and 
rational system of logic might afford.— 
I. Taylor. 

LOGIC—Defined. 

Logic, as it has ever been imderstooil 
from the time of Aristotle downwards, is 
the art of reasoning. It is simply tlie re¬ 
duction into recognized iiile and method of 
tiie j^roccsses tlirough which the mind ne- 
ci ssarily and unconsciously passes when it 
reasons correctly.— E. Garbett. 

LOGIC.—The Use of 

Logic is a large drawer, containing some 
useful instruments, and many more tliat arc 
superfluous. But a wise man will look into 
it for two puiposesto avail himself of 
those instruments that are really useful, and 
to admire the ingenuity with which those 
that are not so are assorted and arranged. — 
Colton. 

LONDON.—The Advantages of 

As London is the grand emporium of the 
world, and a place where there is every 
advantage, it is no wonder it should be the 
resort of all ranks of people. Its religious 
advantages, however, are not less than its 
political and commercial. Here the Gospel 
IS preached in all its purity, and vast multi¬ 
tudes flock to hear it. Here are lectures at 
all seasons, to accommodate the people, and 
to leave the ignorant without excuse. Here 
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are ministers of all denominations, and of 
various gifts, suited to the different senti¬ 
ments, taste, and experience of hearers. 
Here are public meetings to inspire with 
ardour, and social companies to instruct and 
establish the mind. Here are friendly 
societies and charitable institutions, to ex¬ 
cite generosity and move compassion. In 
this respect I look on London as superior 
to any city in the world, and wonder not at 
the partial attachment many possess to it. 
Nor is London less famous for learning. 
“The happiness of London,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “is not to be conceived but by 
those who have resided in it. I will ven¬ 
ture to say, there is more learning and 
science within the circumference of ten 
miles from where we sit, than in all the rest 
of the kingdom.”— Buck. 

LONDON.—The Bustle of 

Look at the bustle of Bond Street; drive 
from thence to the Royal Exchange; ob¬ 
serve the infinite variety of occupations, 
movements, and agitations as you go along: 
nothing can appear more intricate,—more 
impossible to be reduced to anything like 
rule or system ; and yet a very few elements 
put all this mass of human beings into 
action. If a me.ssenger from heaven were 
on a sudden to annihilate the love of power, 
the love of wealth, and the love of esteem, 
in the human heart, in half an hour’s time 
the streets would be as empty and as silent 
as they are m the middle of the night.— 
S. Smith. 

LONDON.—The Commerce of 

Where has commerce such a mart. 

So rich, so tiirong’d, so drain’d, and so 
supplied, 

As London, opulent, enlarged, and 
Still increasing London?— Cowper. 

LONDON.—The Glory of 

Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of the earth, than she 
A more accomplish’d world’s chief glory 
now.—CowpER. 

LONDON.—The Great Sin-Force of 

We dwell in “ a great city ”—the greatest 
in the world, the greatest of any age. 
What a stupendous power this city has to 
be one thing or the other ! What forces lie 
in her bosom.!—some of them latent, but 
most of them active. What patriot—what 
Christian, will not lament with heavy and 
dolorous sorrow the strength and increase of 
the great sin-force of this city of our habi¬ 
tation I “The violence ” of Nineveh would 
not be suffered in it. The vices of the 
Cities of the Plain, or some of them, would 
be hunted out of public sight as men hunt 


wild beasts. But for all that, the terrible 
sin-breeding force is active and fruitful in a 
hundred ways. A luxury as enervating as 
that of Babylon is lolling or revelling in too 
many of her great houses. Impurities, like 
those of Corinth, stain—^and consume while 
they stain—large portions of her society. 
A flippancy like that of Athens rules the 
most pretentious and popular parts of her 
literature. The selfishness of Cain walks 
the streets of London, saying all day long— 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” The rapa¬ 
cious greed of Ahab works along the lines 
of her commerce. The folly of the worst 
fools of old still laughs in her giddy, god¬ 
less multitudes, who say—“ Let us cal and 
dniik, for to-morrow we die.”—D r. 
Raleigh. 

LONDON.—The Magnitude of 

If you wish to have a just notion of the 
magnitude of this city, you must not be 
satisfied with seeing its great streets and 
s(]uares, but must survey the innumerable 
little lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the 
multiplicity of human habitations, which 
are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.—D r. John¬ 
son. 


Of all the cities I was ever in, London is 
the most absolutely unmanageable, it takes 
so long to get anywhere. From the West 
End down into the City is a distance that 
seems all but interminable. And yet tins 
monster city is stretching in all directions 
yearly, and wheie will be the end of it 
nobody knows !— Mrs. Stowe. 

LONDON.—The Mental Aspects of 

Behold, now, this vast city,—a city of 
refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, en¬ 
compassed and surrounded with God’s pro¬ 
tection ; the shop of war hath not there 
more anvils and hammers working to fashion 
out the plates and instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than 
there be pens and heads there sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith 
to present, as with their homage and their 
fealty, the approaching reformation ; others, 
as fast reading, trying all things, assenting 
to the force of reason and convincement. 
This IS a lively and cheerful presage of oui 
happy success and victory.— Milton. 

LONDON.—A Minister's Life in 

London is very peculiar as a ministerial 
walk. Almost all a minister can do is by 
the pulpit and the pen. His hearers are so 
occupied in tlv* world, that if he visit them, 
33S 
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every minute perhaps brings in some inter¬ 
ruption.—R. Cecil. 

LONDON. —The Origin of the name— 
The metropolis of England has four-and- 
twenty names, or, rather, variations of the 
same name. An antiquary has patiently 
searched these out, and published them for 
the benefit of all students m ancient things. 
“ The first,*’ he says, lelates to its mystic 
origin, as founded by Brutus, great-grandson 
of Aincas, of pious and Trojan memory, 
from whom the whole country was called 
Bratain, or Britain, and by whom London 
was founded, and cr.lled TrojaNova, Troy- 
iiovant, or New Tioy. Sjienser refers to 
tliis :— 

“For noble Britons, spning from Trojans 
bold, 

And Troynovant was built of old Troye’s 
ashes cold.” 

Hence also, most likely, the half-Comish, 
half-Latin name Tre-novant, the new city. 
Dian Belin, the city of Diana, is another 
aj>pellation ; then Cerr Ludd^ the city of 
J.udd. The foregoing names are given 
by the fabulous writers, chiefly Welsh or 
British, but have been accepted by Milton, 
who supposes thnt these traditions had a 
nucleus of truth for their foundation. By 
Tacitus, Antoninus, and Ptolemy, our city 
was called Londinium ; by A. Marcellinus, 
Lundinium ; by Stephanus, Lindonium ; by 
Bede, Lundoma ; under Valentmian, and 
out of compliment to the Roman emperors, 
it took the name of Augusta. Next we 
have a whole flood of variations on the 
name. Alfred the Great called it Lunden- 
ceastre—London castruvi or camp ; Lun- 
done, Lundenbyrig, Lundenberig, Lunden- 
burg, Lundunes, Ludstounc (the Caer Ludd 
of the old British), Lundene, and Lunden- 
berk. The chief syllables,'and, in fact, the 
whole emphasis of all these words, we have 
retained in its modem name London. Leigh 
Hunt accounts for the r which has crept into 
the French and Italian of the name— Ij>n~ 
dreSf Londra — ^by supposing them to be 
shortened from Ix»ndon-/>m’^ or burg, in 
which case London would mean London 
borough. The meaning of the name, which 
everyone should ask for, seems to be either 
the city of the lake, or the city of ships. 
Jlyfi'din^ lake city ; IJong-dinaSy a city of 
ships—^which, by the way, would fit it ex¬ 
cellently now. Or we may think, with 
Maitland, that it comes from Lon^ a plain, 
and Dun, a hill. The learned Selden, a 
man of a calibre not often to be met with, 
seeing that conjecture is free, derives it 
from L/an Dun, the city of Diana. We 
shall see a reason for this shortly. The 
antiquary Loumer gives another excellent 
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origin, whether correct or not we leave our 
readers to say— Uawn, full, and Dr*t, man— 
a swarm of men, in fact. How it now swarms 
we all know. There arc two other Lon¬ 
dons, or some near relatives to it, in the 
Old World (how many in those two new 
worlds—America and Australia—we forbear 
to say); these arc Lunden in Sweden, the 
capital of the province of Schoiien, and 
Lunden in Danish Holstein.—E. Davies. 

LONDON.—Sunday in 

I had the happiness of visiting London, 
and never shall I forget the emotion that 
overcame me as I beheld that city, so like 
the ancient metropolis of the waters pour- 
trayed by the prophets. There she was, 
that great queen of the seas, giving laws to 
islands and continents, extending far and 
wide over kings and peojiles, no longer, as 
her predecessors, the iron rod of oppression, 
but the beneficent sceptre of her opulence 
and her liberty. 1 heard the roar and dm 
of her vast and enormous labours, and 
along her streets there flowed a living 
stream of men and vehicles ♦ ♦ ♦ and 
then a day dawned like the days of my 
infancy, a day unlike any others. The 
gigantic macliinery which had groaned and 
tlmndercd during the week suddenly paused 
as if before a vision of the Most High. 
Yes : the mighty momentum of F.ngland’s 
industry was arrested, and I saw in her 
streets only families passing along happy 
and joyous, to the house of piayer. I look 
across the ocean, and there I find this 
same Anglo-Saxon race exhibiting the like 
greatness of character under forms the most 
diverse. Here it is not the middle agea 
and an aristocracy, it is the advancing 
power of tlie ship of modem civilization, 
transcending all former glories and enter¬ 
prises onwards to an unknown future. 
This is a peo])le 1 love to think of, chosen 
of God for tlie renovation of things and to 
prepare for truth and its institutions, which 
will never pass away, the gamients of 
youth and strength. Ah ! but the United 
States keep Sunday as well as England, 
and thus we behold across the Atlantic the 
same response given by this rest for God to 
the blaspheniicb of man.— Hyacinthe, 

LONGEVITY.—Laughter conducive to 

Democritus, who was always laughing, 
lived one hundred and nine years; Hera¬ 
clitus, who never ceased crying, only sixty. 
Laughing, then, is best.— Steevens. 

LONGEVITY.—One of the Penalties of 

One of the penalties we pay for longevity 
is— the loss of those who have been dear 
to us in our pilgrimage.—H arrison. 
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LOOK.—An Intelligent 

An intelligent look in men is what regu- 
lanty of features is in women: it is the 
kind of beauty to which the most vain may 
n‘<[>ire.—L a Bruvere. 

LOOK.— A Man’s 

A man’s look is the work of years. It is 
stamped on the countenance by the events 
of his life; nay, more, by the hand of 
Nature; and it is not to be got rid of easily. 
There is, as it has been remarked re¬ 
peatedly, something in a person’s appear¬ 
ance, at first sight, which we do not like, 
.and which gives it an odd tinge, but which 
IS overlooked in a multitude of other cir¬ 
cumstances, till the mask is thrown off, and 
we see this lurking character verified in the 
plainest manner in the sequel. We are 
struck at first, and by chance, with what is 
peculiar and characteristic ; also with per¬ 
manent traits and general effects. These 
afterwards go off in a set of unmeaning and 
commonplace details. This sort of prtma 
facie evidence, then, shows what a man is, 
better than what he says or does; for it 
shows us the habit of his mind, which is the 
same under all ciraimstances and disguises. 
—Hazlitt. 

LOOKING-GLASS.—The Flattery of a 
A well-bred instrument, and the greatest 
flatterer in the world ; it tells every woman 
that she is a beauty, and never disparages 
behind the back,— Fielding. 

LOOKS.—Devout 

Come^ but keep thy wonted state 
With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks commencing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble.— Milton. 

LOOKS.—Modest 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn.— Goldsmith. 

LOQUACITY.—The Sin of 

Persons addicted to loquacity must often go 
far beyond the truth : “in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin. ”—E. Davies. 

LORD.—The Sins of a 

Tlie sins of a lord require lordly estates 
to support them.— Dr. South. 

LORDS.—The Lordliness of 

How the sight 

Of me. as of a common enemy, 

So dreaded once, may now exasperate them 
I know not: lords are lordliest in their 
wine.—^M ilton. 


LOSS. — Consolation under 

I have lost all, except what 1 have given 
away.—A ntony. 

LOSSES.—Blessing God under 

Those who are found blessing God under 
all their Josses, shall find God blessing them 
after all their losses.—W. Secker. 

LOST. —The Loved, not the 
The loved, but not the lost, 

Oh no 1 they have not ceased to be, 

Nor live alone in memory; 

*Tis we, who still are toss’d 
O’er life’s wild sea, ’ti.s we who die ; 

They only live whose life is immortality. 

Canon Dale. 

LOTTERIES.—The History of 

The earliest lottery on record took place 
in the year 1569 : it consisted of forty thou¬ 
sand lots, at ten shillings each. The prizes 
were silver plate; and the profits arising 
from it w’ere applied to repair the havens of 
the kingdom. It was drawn at the west 
door of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
drawing, which began January nth, con- 
tiniieii incessantly day and night till May 
6 th, in the same year. There were then 
only two lottery offices in London.— 
Loaring. 

LOVE.—The Abandonment of 

Never self-possessed, or prudent, love is 
all abandonment— Emerson. 

lOVE—in Action. 

Love is the most .active thing in all the 
world. See it in the conduct of a tender 
and faithful wife towards the husband ot 
her heart See it in the mother’s sleepless 
activities towards the babe at her bosom. 
See it in the devoted servant towards the 
master of his choice. What will not love do 
in the way of constant, self-denying, untiring 
activity, or bear in the way of privation 
and suffering? How hardly, yet now wil¬ 
lingly and cheerfully and pleasantly, it 
works for its object! Work is pleasure— 
labour is delight Love seems to resemble 
the cherubic figure, having the courage of 
the lion, the patience of the ox, the wing 
of the eagle, and all directed by the intelli¬ 
gence and will of the man.—^J. A. James. 

LOVE.—The Beginning of 
A stirring of the heart, a quickening keen 
Of sight and hearing to the delicate 
Beauty and music of an altered world. 
Began to walk in that mysterious light 
Which doth reveal and yet transform; w'hich 
gives 
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Destiny, sorrow, ^otUh, and death, and life, 

Intenser meaning ; in disquieting 

Lifts up ; a shining light: men c.*!!! it Ix>vc. 

iNGELOVV, 

LOVE—Best in After-Life. 

They err who deem love’s brightest hour in 
blooming youth is shown : 

Its purest, tenderest, holiest ])owcr in after¬ 
life is known, 

When passions, chastened and subdued, to 
riper years arc given. 

And earth, and earthly things, arc viewed 
in light that breaks from heaven. 

llARTON. 

LOVE—Betrayed. 

Everytliing betrays love, — the voice, 
silence, the eyes; and its fiics imperfectly 
covered over only burst forth the more.— 
Racine. 

LOVE.—Better 

True, there is better love, whose balance 
just 

Mingles the soul’s instinct with our giosser 
dust, 

And leaves affection, strengthening day by 
day, 

P'irm to assault. Impervious to decay. 

Norton. 

LOVE—U Blind. 

Her faults he knew not, Ix)ve is always 
blind. 

But every charm resolved within his mind. 

Tope. 

LOVE.—The Busy Kindness of 

Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle. 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 
Bright, gorgeous flowers and scenes Ar¬ 
cadian ; 

Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight 

Longfellow. 

LOVE.—Celestial 

Celestial love may be compared to a tree 
with beautiful branches, leaves, and fruits. 
The life’s love is that tree; the branches, 
with the leaves, are the affections of good¬ 
ness and truth, with their perceptions; and 
the fruits are the delights of the affections, 
with their thoughts.— Swedenborg. 

LsOVE ,—^The Choice of 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind; 

And therefore Is winged Cupid painted 
blind : 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgment 
taste; 
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Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste; 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Becaui.c in choice he is so oft beguiled, 

SlIAKSl'EARK. 

LOVE.—The Christian's 

^*IlC Christian’s love is a gift of the Holy 
Sjuiit worked in tlie lieait by a sense of 
God’s love to us in nature and providence, 
but chiefly in redemption.—Br. Jacksun. 

LOVE.—No Concealment for 

I'herc is no disguise which can long con¬ 
ceal love when it does, or feign it when it 
docs not exist.— La Rochefoucauld. 

LOVE.—The Conclusion of 

Marriage has always been the conclusion 
of love.— Napoleon I. 

LOVE,—A Condition regarding 

I'hat which is to be loved long, must be 
loved 

With reason rather than with passion. 

Hr. Johnson. 

LOVE—where Costliest. 

I'rue love shows costliest where the means 
are scant, 

And in her reckoning they abound who 
want.—L amb. 

LOVE.—The Course of 

Ay me ! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by talc or history, 

The course of true love never did run 
smooth. —SUAKSPEARE. 

LOVE.—The Daring of 

What love can do, that dares love attempt. 

Shakspeark. 

LOVE—Defined. 

It is a flame and ardour of the mind. 

Dead in the proper corjise, quick in 
another's : 

Transfers the lover into the loved : 

That he or she that loves, engraves or stamps 
The idea of what they love, first in them¬ 
selves ; 

Or, like to glasses, so their minds take in 
The forms of their beloved, and them re¬ 
flect : 

It is the likeness of affections : 

Is both the parent and the nurse of love: 
Ix)ve IS a spiritual coupling of two souls, 

So much more excellent as it least relates 
Unto the body; circular, eternal; 

Not feign’d or made, but bom, and then so 
precious. 

As naught can value it but itself; so free, 

As nothing can command it but itself; 

And in itself so round and liberal, 

As, where it favours, it bestows itself. 

But we must take and understand thb love 
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Along still as a name of dignity, 

Not pleasure : 

True love hath no unworthy thought, no 
liglit, 

Loose, unbecoming appetite, or strain ; 

Ihil fivM, constant, pure, immutable. 

Tonson. 

LOVE. -Tlie Delicacy of 

The passion of love, wlien developed 
according to Ihe divine order, is, even in 
its physical lelations, so holy that it cannot 
letain its deluacy under the sultry bla/e of 
]U(>fanc publicity.—C. Si owe. 

LOVE.— The Demands of 

'I'liere is no rnoie tcinlile inquisition than 
tint of aflettion ; for wc all belong to it ; 
its Ircasiuc is in our heart, nnd to deprue 
it of that IS to defraud it of its due. Those 
who love us insist upon reading us. In- 
difleicnce niav be diverted, love cannot ; 
love demands the reason of a sigh,—of a 
pale cheelv, and at tlie same time that it 
makes our happiness obligatory, it insists 
upon full confession as equally a duty. 
Love, like the sun, absorbs all clouds ; to 
.suffer 111 its presence is almost to do it 
winng; at least it is to own that it is 
nowflcss to fill the lie.irt,—unskilled to 
neal it. There is occasionally a repro.uli, 
—there is almost always some concealment 
in the sadness of a beloved being.—G\s- 
I»ARIN. 


known, the result of merit in the indi¬ 
vidual. Fancy takes p.irt in it; and when 
some one please^ us, we ha^c often difFi- 
cully to say why it is so. — Mui.iere. 

LOVE.—The Disinterestedness of 

The love which resides within, will w.ilk 
through the world as men walk thmugli a 
gallery of ]')ictures, loving, and admumg, 
and expecting no return.—G. Gili illan. 

LOVE—is Divine. 

What thing is love, which naught can 
countervail ? 

Naught save itself, cv’n such a thing is 
love : 

And worldly wealth in worth as far doth 
fad. 

As lowest earth doth yield to hcav'n 
above : 

I)ivine IS love, and scornctli worldly pelf. 
And can be boimht with nothing but w-lh 
self.—S ir \Y. Ralkuih. 

LOVE —Early 

In childhood’s dawn, when budding leavoii 
springs. 

There the young passion spreads its chcnih 
wings ; 

Buis neu .md un<lefincd emotions start, 
I'lay 111 tlie mind, and flutter round the 
heart.—H olland. 


LOVE.—Determined to 


LOVE.—-The Effects of 


When shght has followed slight, and 
insult h.is been added to insult, the love 
which is detennined still to love on, assumes 
a character at once fearless and divine.—E. 
DAVIfctS. 


LOVE.—Development of/ 

Love's not a flower that grows in the dull 
earth, 

Springs by the calendar; must wait fur 
sun. 

For rain ; matures by parts—must take its 
lime 

To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow : it owns 

A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed. 

You look for it, and see it not; and lo ’ 

E'en while you look, the peerless flower is 


up, 

Consummate in tlie birth. 


S. Knowles. 


LOVE—Diet with Hope. 


If love live on hope, it dies with it; it 
is a fire which goes out from want of fueL 
Corneille. 


LOVE.—The Difficulty of Saying Why we 

That passion of love which springs sixm- 
taneously in the heart, is not, as is well 


Various are love's effects; but from one 
source 

All issue, though they lead a different way. 

Ariosto. 

LOVE—the End and Reward of Life, 

Lo\e IS life's end ; an end, but never 
embng ; 

All joys, all sw'eets, all happiness, award- 

Love is life's wealth ; ne'er sjicnt, but ever 
spending, 

Moie nch by giving, taking by discarding ; 

Love’s life’s rewaid, re\\arded in reward¬ 
ing: 

Then fiom thy wretched heart fond care 
remove. 

Ah! should’st thou live but once love's 
sweets to prove. 

Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live 
to love.—S penser. 

LOVE.—The Enticement of 

lie first approaches us 

In childish play, wantoning in our walks; 

If heedlessly wc wander after him, 

As he will pick out all the dancing-way. 

We’re lost, and hardly to return again. 
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Wc should take warning: he is painted 
blind, 

To show if wc fondly follow him, 

The precipices we may fall into ; 

Therefore let virtue take him by the hand: 
Directed so, he leads to certain joy. 

Dr. Southey, 

LOVE.—The Eapansion of 
Self-love but serves the mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful 
lake; 

The centre mov’d, a circle straight suc¬ 
ceeds. 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Tnend, parent, neighbour, first it will em- 
brace ; 

His country next, and next—all human 
race ; 

Wide and more wide, th* overflowings oft 
the mind 

Fake every creature in, of every kind : 

ICarth smiles around, with boundless bounty 
blest. 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast. 

Pope. 

love—E xtinguishes Fear. 

Who the Creator love, created might 
Dread Tiot; within their tents no terrors 
walk,— S. T, Coleridge. 

LOVE.—First 

Why do people take to loving one another? 
How does the love first come? Through 
what mysterious process do young folks pass, 
by steps rapid or slow, according to cir¬ 
cumstances and their own idiosyncrasy, out 
of the common world—the quiet, colourless, 
every-day world—into that strange new 
paradise from which there is no returning ? 
no, none 1 We may be driven out of it by 
an angel with a flaming sword—out into the 
wilderness which we have to till and keep, 
changing its thorns and thistles into beautiful 
flowers ; we may pass out of it, calmly and 
happily, into a new earth—safe, and sweet, 
and home-like ; but this particular paradise 
IS never found again, never entered more. 
Why should it be ? All life is a mere pro¬ 
gression—a pressing on and on; and death 
Itself—^we Christians believe—but a higher 
development into more perfect life. Yet as 
nothing good is ever lost, or wholly for¬ 
gotten, one can imagine even a discmtxidied 
spirit sitting glorious before the great white 
throne, recalling with a tender sweetness, 
the old earthly heaven which was first 
created by that strange stale of mind—that 
intoxicating idealization of all things within 
and without, as if everything were beheld 
with new eyes—the eyes of a creature new¬ 
born. First love has its weaknesses ; but 
It has its divine side too, chiefly because 
then, and not till then, comes the complete 
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absorption of self into some other being 
dearer and better, higher and nobler than 
oneself, or imagined so, wliich is the foun¬ 
dation of everything divine in human 
nature. —Murlock. 

LOVE—not to be Forced. 

Compel the hawk to sit that is unmann’d ; 
Or make the hound, untaught, to draw 
the deer; 

Or bring the free, against his will. In band ; 
Or move the sad a jileasant talc to hear ; 
Your time is lost, and you far from being 
near 1 

So love learns not of force the heart to knit; 
She serves but those who feel sweet fancies 
fit. —Churchyard. 

LOVE.—Fraternal 

Timoleon, the Corinthian, was a noble 
pattern of fraternal love, lleing in battle 
with the Argives, and seeing his brother fall 
by the wounds he had received, he instantly 
leaped over his dead body, and with his 
shield protected it from insult and plunder; 
and though severely wounded m the gene¬ 
rous enterpnse, he would not on any ac¬ 
count retreat to a place of safety, till he had 
seen the corpse earned off the field by his 
friends.— Arvine. 

LOVE.—Generous in 

A man may be a miser of his wealtli; be 
may tie up his talent in a napkin ; he may 
hug himself in his reputation ; but he is 
alw'ays generous in his love. Love cannot 
stay at home ; a man cannot keep it to him¬ 
self. Like light, It is constantly travelling. 
A man must spend it, must give it away.— 
Macleod. 

LOVE—the Gift of Self. 

Love is ever the gift of self. Its spirit 
may vary in the degree of intensity, but 
It IS ever the same. It is always and 
everywhere the sacrifice of self.— Canon 
Liddon. 

LOVE—of God and Man. 

Tnie love of man cannot exist without 
love of God, nor true love of God without 
love of man.—D r. Pusey. 

# 

LOVE—in the Heart. 

When there is love in the heart, there are 
rainbows in the eyes, which cover every 
black cloud with gorgeous hues.— 11 . W. 
Beecher. 

LOVE.—The Heralds of 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts 
Which ten times faster glide liian the sun’s 
beams. 
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Drivii^ back shadows over louring hills: 
Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw 
love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid 
wings. —SHAKSPEARE, 

LOVE.—The Home of 

It is not in the mountains 
Nor the palaces of pride. 

That love will fold his wings up 
And rejoicingly abide; 

But in meek and humble natures 
His home is ever found, 

As the lark that sings in heaven 
Builds Its nest upon the ground. 

Blanchard. 

LOVE—Honoured. 

Tlie reason why all men honour love, is 
—because it looks up and not down; as¬ 
pires and not despairs.—E merson. 

LOVE.—The Hope of 

None without hope e’er loved the brightest 
fair ; 

But Love can hope, Adhere Reason would 
despair. —Lyrr leto n. 

LOVE—Human, Angelic, and Divine. 

Happy the hours; but happier far when 
Eve 

Was giv’n to love him and to be beloved : 
No sweeter joy could God confer on man, 
No higher bliss do angels know, than love; 
And God, in revelation of Himself, 

Singles out love, from all His attributes, 
As that by vvliich He glories to be known. 

Moon. 

LOVE.—A Hymn of 

Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-harps which ring above, 
And sing it as my parting breath 
Quiver’d and expired in death. 

So that those on earth might hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere, 

And mark, when Nature faints and dies. 
What springs of heavenly life arise. 

And gather from the death they view 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they should be departing too. 

Edmeston. 

LOVE—Influenced by Use. 

Whatever we love for its uses, we love 
for itself.—S. Smith. 

LOVE.—The Inspiration of 

Love various minds does variously inspire ; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire. 

Like that of incense on me altar laid; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade; 
A fire which every windy passion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or willi revenge it 
glows,— Dryden, 


LOVE.—The Joy and Woo of 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe, is love i 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies, 
is in it— P. J. Bailey. 

LOVE.—The Kiss of 

Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

Byron, 

LOVE.—Labour made Easy by 

When Achilles was asked what enter- 
prizes he found the most easy, he answered 
—“Those which I undertake for my 
friends.” Jacob’s seven years' service 
seemed as nothing, because it was for one 
he loved so much. St. Austin says—“ All 
things are easy to love.”— W. Secker. 

LOVE.—The Law of 

The fountains mingle with the river, 

And the river with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing m the world is single ; 

All thmgs, by a law divine, 

In one another’s being mingle— 

Why not I with thine ? —Shelley, 

LOVE—when Loveliest. 

Love is loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 
—Sir W, Scout. 

LOVE.—The Might of 

Mighber far 

Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or the 
sway 

Of magic potei t over sun and star, 

Is love.—W. Wordsworth. 

LOVE.—Mutual 

Mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. 

Milton. 

LOVE—a Mystery. 

Love is a mystery, the greatest of all 
mysteries, and the key to all mysteries, 
having itself no key.— M. Martin. 

LOVE.—A Noble 

As a tree is known by its fruits, so a 
noble love, he it happy or unhappy, en¬ 
nobles a whole life.—M urlock. 

LOVE—like a Painter. 

Love is like a painter who, in drawing the 
picture of a friend having a blemish in one 
eye, would picture only the other side of 
the face.—D r. South. 

LOVE.—Perfect 

Perfect love is ideal happiness.—N afo» 
LEON 1. 
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LOVE—Placed in Heaven. 

Since it hath pleased that first and supreme 
Fair 

To take that beauty to Himself again, 
Which in this world of sense not to remain 
But to amaze was sent, and home repair, 
The love which to that beauty I did bear. 
Made pure of mortal spots which did it 
stain. 

And endless, which e’en death cannot im- 
pair, 

I place on Him who will it not distain. 

No shining eyes, no locks of curling gold. 
No blushing roses on a virgin face. 

No outward show, no, nor no inwaid grace. 
Shall power have my thoughts henceforth 
to hold : 

Love here on earth huge storms of care 
doth toss, 

But placed above exempted is from loss. 

Sir W. Drummond. 

LOVE—a Pleasure. 

Love should he a pleasure, not a torment. 

NArOLEON I. 

LOVE.—Pleasure Advantaged by 

Love is the salt of life ; a higher taste 
It gives to pleasure, and then makes it last. 

Buckingham, 

LOVE.—The Power and Preference of 

Ix)ve is an alchymist that can transmute 
poison into food,—and a spaniel, that pre- 
feis even punishment fiom one hand than 
cai esses from another.—COLTON. 

LOVE—a Primary and Secondary Passion. 

Love is a primary passion in those who 
love most, a secondary in those who love 
least. He who is insjured by it in a great 
degree, is inspired by honour in a greater. 
—Lanuor. 

LOVE.—The Purity of 
O T,ove ! thy essence is thy purity! 

Breathe one unhallowed breath upon thy 
flame 

And it is gone for ever, and but leaves 
A sullied vase,—its pure light lost in 
shame.— Landor. 

LOVE.—Reasoning into 

BmI physicians talk our veins to temper. 
And with an argument new set a pulse ; 
Then think, my lord, of re.isoning into love. 

Dr. E. Young. 

LOVE. —The Recall of Vanished 
Call back the dew 

That on the ro.se at morn was lying j 
When the day is dying, 

Bid the sunbeam stay; 
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Call back the wave 
E'en while the ebbing tide \s receding. 
Oh, all unheeding 
Of thy voice are they ! 

As vain the call 

Distraction makes on love departed. 
When the broken-hearted 
Bitter tears let fall: 

Dew and sunshine, wave and flower, 
Renew’d, return at destin’d hour. 

But never yet w'as known the power 
Could vanish’d love recall. 

Dicki ns. 

LOVE—in Relation to Different Men. 

Love is the occupatuui nf the idle man, 
the distinction of the wurnor, the rock of 
the sovereign*—N apolkon I. 

LOVE.—Repining 

Repining love is the stillest; the shady 
flowers m this spring, as in the olhei, shun 
sunlight.—R ich I LK. 

LOVE—Returned. 

Dr. Doddridge one day asked his little 
daughter how it was that everybody loved 
her: “ I know not,” said she, “unless it 
be that T love everybody.”— Akvink. 

LOVE.—The Rule of 

In peace—Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war—he mounts the W'amor’s steed ; 

111 halls—in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets—dances on the green i 
Love rules the court, the camj), the grove, 
And men below, and saints above; 

Fur love IS heaven, and heaven is love. 

Sir W. Scott. 

LOVE.—Sameness of the Game of 

The game of love is the same, whether 
the player be clad in velvet or in hodden 
grey. BLiie*uh the gilded ceilings of a 
palace, orihc lowly rafters of a cabin, there 
are the same hoj^es and fears, the same 
jealousies, and distrusts, and tlcspondings; 
the wiles and stratagems are all alike ; for, 
after all, the stake is human happiness, 
whether he who risks it be a peer or a 
jieasant. —L EV er. 

LOVE.—Schooling in 

Thine eyes taught me the alphabet of love, 
To kon my eros-rowe ere I Icarn’d to spell, 
For I was apt, a scholar like to piovc ; 
(iave me sweet lookes when as 1 leamed 
well: 

Vowes were my vowels, when I then 
begunne, 

At my first lesson in thy sacred name; 

My consonants the next when I had done. 
Words consonant, and sounding to thy 
fiune; 
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My liquids then, were liquid christs.ll 
teares ; 

My cares my mutes, so mute to crave 
reliefe ; 

My dolefull diphthongs were my life’s 
despaired; 

Redoubling sighes the accents of my griefe ; 

My love’s schole-mistresse now hath taught 
me so, 

That I can read a story of my woe. 

Drayton. 

LOVE.—Seeking: to Quench 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou would’st as soon go kindle fire with 
snow, 

As seek to quench the fire of love with 
words. —Shakspeare. 


LOVE.—Shut out from 

He that shuts Love out. In turn shall be 

Shut out from Love, and on her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta’cn from the common 
earth. 

Moulded by God, and temper’d with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 

Tennyson. 


LOVE.—The Sigh of 


The first sigh of love is the last of wisdom. 

Bret. 


LOVE.—Silence in’ 


Silence in love betrays more woe ’ 

Tlian V ords, though ne’er so witty : 

A Ijcggar that is dumb, you know. 

May challenge double pity ! 

Sir W. Raleigh. 


LOVE—will Subsist on Hope. 

Love will subsist on wonderfully little 
hope, but not altogether without it.— Sir 
W. Scott. 

LOVE—Superior to other Graces. 

Love, amid other graces in this world, is 
like a cathedral tower, which begins on the 
earth, and, at first, is surrounded by the 
other parts of the structure. But, at 
length, rising above buttressed wall, and 
arch, and parapet, and pinnacle, it shoots 
spire-like many a foot right into the air, so 
high that the huge cross on its summit 
glows like a spark in the morning light, 
and shmes like a star in the evening sky, 
when the rest of the pile is enveloped in 
darkness. So T.ovc, here, is surrounded by 
other graces, and divides the honours with 
them ; but they will have felt the wrap of 
night and of darkness when it will shine, 
luminous, against the sky of eternity.— 
II. W. Beecher. 

LOVE.—The Sympathy of 

There is a relic of humanness, after all, 
lingering in everv heart, like a dear gage of 
affection, stealthily treasured amid divorce 
and estrangement, and the far wards where 
it is locketl up from men, can be opened 
only by the living sympathy of love.— 
PUNSHON. 

LOVE.—The Task of Conquering 

But he who stems a stream with sand. 

And fetters flame with fiaken band. 

Has yet a liarder task to prove— 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 

Sir W. .Scott. 


By love’s religion, T must here confess it, 
Tlie most 1 love, when T the least express it! 
Small griefs find tongues; full casks are 
ever found 

To give, if any, yet but little sound ; 

Deep waters noiseless are ; and this we 
know, 

That chiding streams betray small depths 
below: 

So when love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 

IIkrrick. 

LOVE.—The Slumber of 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memoi 7 ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itselif shall slumber on,—S helley. 


LOVE.—Two Kinds of 
I'liere are two kinds of love r—love which 
receives, and love which gives. The former 
rejoices in the sentiment which it inspires, 
and the sacrifice which it obtains; the 
second delights in the, sentiment which it 
experiences, and the sacrifice which it 
makes. —Monod. 

LOVE—Unalterable. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 
Oh, no ! it is on ever-fixed mark, 
lliat looks on tempests, and is never 
shaken; 

11 IS a star to every wandering bark, 
j Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
» height be taken: 

■. Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
4 and cheeks 
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Within his bending sickle’s compass, 
come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks. 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of 
doom: 

If this be error, and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

LOVE.—The Waywardness of 
Fie, fie ! how wayward is this foolish love, 
That, like a testy babe, will scratch the 
nurse. 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod ! 

Shakspeare. 

LOVE—Well-placed. 

Thy clear heart, fresh as e’er was forest 
flower, 

Still opens more to me its beauteous 
dower: 

But let praise hush ; love asks no evidence 
To prove itself well-placed,—^J.R.L owelu 

LOVE.—What to 

When we have not what we love, wc 
must love what we have.—B ussy-Rabu- 
TIN. 

LOVE.—The Wiles of 

O subtle Love, a thousand wiles thou hast. 
By humble suit, by service, or by hire, 

To win a maiden’s heart,—a thing soon 
done; 

For nature framed all women to be won. 

Tasso. 

LOVE.—^Young and Old 

Young love is a flame ; very pretty, often 
verv hot and fierce, but still only light and 
flickering. The love of the older and 
disciplined heart is as coals, deep-burning, 
unquenchable.—H. W. Beecher. 

LOVE AND ENVY. 

None of the aflections have been noted 
to fascinate and bewitch, but love and envy. 
—Lord Bacon. . 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

In love, as in every other passion of 
which hope is the essence, we ought always 
to remember the uncertainty of events. 
There is, indeed, nothing that so much 
seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought 
of passing life with an amiable woman; and 
if all would happen that a lover fancies, I 
know not what other terrestrial happiness 
would deserve pursuit. But love and mar¬ 
riage are different states. Those who are 
to suffer the evils of'life together, and to 
suffer often for the sake of one another, 
soon lose that tenderness of look, and that 
benevolence of mind, which arose trom the 
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participation of unmingled pleasure and 
successive amusement. A woman, we are 
sure, will not be always fair ; and man can¬ 
not retain through life that respect and 
assiduity by which he pleases for a day or 
for a month. 1 do not, however, pretend 
to have discovered that life has anything 
more to be desired than a prudent and vir¬ 
tuous marriage ; therefore know not what 
counsel to give.—D r. Johnson. 

LOVERS.—Devotedly Attached 
They loved; but such their guileless passion 
was— 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth : 
*Twas friendship heighten’d by the mutual 
wish ; 

The enchanting hope, and sympathetic glow, 
Beam’d from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer self ; 
Supremely happy in the awaken’d power 
Of giving joy.— ^J. Thomson. 

LOVERS.—The Growth of Love between 

With every mom their love grew tenderer. 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still; 
He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 
But her full shape would all his seeing fill; 
And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her, than noise of trees or hidden rill; 
Her lute-string gave an echo of his name. 
She spoilt her half-done ’broidery with the 
same. 

He knew whose gentle hand was at the 
latch, 

Before the door had given her to his eyes; 
And from her chamber window he would 
catch 

Her beauty farther than the falcon spies ; 
And constant at her vespers would he watch. 
Because her face was turned to the same 
skies; 

And with such longing all the night outwear. 
To hear her morning step upon the stair. 

Keats^ 

LOVERS.—The Impatience of 

Lovers break not hours. 
Unless it be to come before their time ; 
So much they spur their expedition. 

Shakspeare. 

LOVERS.—The Tale Breathed out by 

O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures I bliss beyond com¬ 
pare 1 

I’ve paced much tliis weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this de< 
dare:— 

If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasnrt 
spare, 

One cordial in this melimcholy vale^ 
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*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In others’ arms breathe out the tender tale. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents 
the evening gale.—R, Burns. 

LOWLINESS—Independent of Outward 
Things. 

Nature may be vain-glorious, well as art: 
We may as lowly bcmre God appear 
Drest with a glorious pearl, as with a tear. 

Cleveland. 

LUCKY AND THE UNLUCKY.—The 

The lucky have whole days, which still 
they choose; 

Th’ unlucky have but hours, and those 
they lose.—D ryden. 

LUST—a Pleasant Madness. 

Lust yielded to is a pleasant madness; 
but it is a desperate madness when op¬ 
posed.—B p. Hall. 

LUTHER—at Worms. 

There he stands I—in superhuman calm 
Concenter’d and sublime : round him, pomp 
And blaze imperial; haughty eyes, and 
tongues 

Whose tones are tyranny, in vain attempt 
The heaven-born quiet of his soul to move; 
Crown’d with the grace of everlasting truth 
And more than monarch among kmgs he 
stood: 

And, while without the ever-deep’ning mass 
Of murm’nng thousands on the windows 
watch’d 

The torchlight gleaming through the crim¬ 
soned glass 

Of that throng’d hall, where Truth on trial 
was, 

Seldom on earth did ever sun go down 
Or evening mantle o’er a grander scene. 
There, priests and barons, counts and dukes 
were met. 

Landgraves and margraves, earls, electors, 
knights. 

And Charles the Splendid, in the burning 
pride 

Of princely youth, with Empires at his feet; 
And there—the Miner’s Son, to match 
them all; 

With black robe belted round his manly 
waist, 

Before that bar august he stood serene, 

By self-dominion reining down his soul. 
Melancthon wept, and Spalatinus gazed 
With breathless wonder on that wondrous 
man; 

While, mute and motionless, a grim array 
Of priests and monks, in combination dire, 
On Luther fasten’d their most blood-hound 
gaze 

Of bigotry: but Hot one rippling thought 
duturb’d 


The calm of heaven on his commanding 
face. 

Meek, but majestic—simple, but sublime 
In aspect, thus he braved the awe of Rome 
With brow unshrinking, and with eyes that 
flash’d 

As if the spirit in each glance were sheath’d. 
And then, with voice that seem’d a soul in 
sound 

Made audible, he pled the Almighty’s cause 
In words almighty as the cause he pled, 

The Bible’s!—God’s religion,not the priest’s. 
By craft invented, and by lucre saved. 

P'or this, life, limb, and liberty he vow’d 
To sacnfice; though earth and hell miglit 
rage, 

Nor Pope nor canon, council nor decree, 
Would shake him ; from the throne of that 
resolve. 

By fiend nor angel would his heart be hurl’d; 
Truth and his conscience would together 
fight, 

Tlie world ’gainst them—and they against 
the world ! 

And then, with eyeballs flashing intellectual 
fire, 

Full m the face of that assembly roll’d 
The fearless Monk those ever-famous 
words— 

**God help me I Here I stand alone. 
Amen 1 R. Montgomery. 

LUXURY.—The Enticement of 

Luxury is an enticing pleasure, a bastard 
mirth, which hath honey in her moutli, gall 
in her heart, and a sting m her tail.— 
V. Hugo. 

LUXURY.—The Fatal Effects of 

Tlie luxury of Capua destroyed the 
bravest army which Italy ever saw, flushed 
with conquest and commanded by Han¬ 
nibal. The moment Capua was taken, that 
moment the walls of Carthage trembled. 
They caught the infection, and grew fond 
of pleasure, which rendered them effemi¬ 
nate, and, of course, an easy prey to their 
enemies. —STRETCH. 

LUXURY—Necessary. 

In the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, though it may proceed from 
vice or folly, seems to be tiie only means 
that can correct the unequal distribution of 
property. The diligent mechanic and the 
skilful artist who have obtained no share in 
the division of the earth, receive a volun¬ 
tary tax from the possessors of land ; and 
the Utter are prompted by a sense of 
interest to improve those estates with whose 
produce they may purchase additional plea* 
•um.—G ibbon. 
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LYING.—The Cowardice of 

Lying’s a certain mark of cowardice.— 
SOUrilERN. 

LYING.—The Criminality of 

I.ying is a crime the least liable to vari¬ 
ation in its definitions. A child will, upon 
the slightest temptation, tell an untruth as 
readily as the truth; that is, a? soon as he 
can suspect that it will be to his advantage: 
and the dread that he afterwards has of 
telling a he is acquired principally by his 
being threatened, punished, and terrified by 
those who detect him in it; till at length, 
a number of painful impressions are an¬ 
nexed to the telling of an untruth, and he 
conies even to shudder at the thouglit of it. 
Ikit where this care has not been taken, 
such a facility in telling lies and such an 
indilTcrence to truth are acquiicd, as is 
hai dly credible to persons who have been 
difterently educated.— Priestley. 

LYING.—Living by 

He that lives by lying will never be 
scrupulous in making money by his reputa¬ 
tion,—S. Butler. 

LYING.—The Reason for 

There are people who lie simply for the 
sake of lying.—P ascal. 

LYING.—The Shame of 

Every brave man shuns more than death 
the shame of lying.—C orneille. 

LYRE.—The 

The lyre was the peculiar instrument of 
Apollo—the tutelary god of music and 
poetry. It gave name to the species of 
verse called lyric, to which it originally 
furnished an accompaniment.—D r. Weh- 
S'lER. 


M. 

MACHINE.—The Calculating 

What a satire, by the way, is that 
machine on the mere mathematician I A 
Frankenstein monster, a tiling without 
brains and without heait, too stupid to 
make a blunder; that turns out formulae 
like a corn-sheller, and never grows any 
wiser or better, though it grind a thousand 
bushels of them I—Dr. Holmes. 

MACHINERY.—Benefit in 

There is this immense benefit in ma¬ 
chinery—tliat it carries on those operations 
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which debase the mind and injure the 
faculties.—D avy. 

MACHINERY.—The Requirements of 

While machinery dispenses with a vast 
amount of physical labour, it nevertheless 
makes an enormous demand upon the 
intellect of man:—first, it calls into full 
exercise his inventive genius; then it re¬ 
quires his mecliamcal skill; and lastly, it 
needs his close and constant attention. — 
E. Davies. 

MADMAN.—The Conceptions of a 

A madman has the conception of all the 
pageantry of a court; and so may any man 
m ills senses ; the difference is—the one 
knows It to be only a creation of his mind, 
the other really believes he sees dukes, and 
marquises, and all the splendour of a real 
court. If he is not very far gone, he pays 
some attention to the objects of sense aoout 
him, and tells you that he is confined m 
this sorry situation by the perfuly and re¬ 
bellion of his subjects. As the disease 
further advances, he totally neglects the 
objects of his senses ;—does not see that he 
sleeps on straw and is chained down, but 
abandons himself wholly to the creations of 
his mind, and riots in every extravagance 
of thought.—S. Smith. 

MADMAN.—The Sight of a 

This sight W'as the saddest seen in time :— 
A man, to-d.iy, the glory of his kind, 

In reason clear, in undcrsRinJing large, 

In judgment sound, in fancy quicl^ in 
hope 

Abundant, and in promise like a field 
Well cultured, and refreshed with dews 
from God; 

To-morrow, chained, and raving mail, and 
whipped 

By servile hands; sitting on dismal straw, 
And gnashing with his teeth against the 
chain,— 

The iron chain that bound him hand and 
foot; 

And trying whiles to send his gin ring eye 
Ik’yond the wide circumference of his woe ; 
Dr, humbling more, more miserable still, 
Giving an idiot laugh that served to show 
The blasted scenery of his horrid face; 
Calling the straw his sceptre, and the stone. 
On wluch he pinioned sat, his royal throne 1 
R. POLLOK. 

MADNESS—Defined. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts fof 
persons and things, this is madness.—S. T. 
COLERIDGS. 
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MADNESS.—The Degradation of 

Madness is the last stage of human de¬ 
gradation. It is the abdication of humanit y. 
Better to die a thousand times !— Navo- 
LEON I. 

MADNESS.—The Evil Effect of 
Oh, what a noble mind is here overthrown ! 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.— Shakspeark. 

MADNESS.—Method in 

Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in’t.— Shakspeark. 

MADNESS—Unobserved. 

Many a man is mad in certain instances, 
and goes through life without having it per¬ 
ceived. P'or example, a madness has seized 
a person of supposing himself obliged liter¬ 
ally to pray contmujuly; had the madness 
turned the opposite way, and the person 
thought it a crime ever to pray, it might 
not improbably have jontinued unobserved. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

MAGISTRACY.—The Discovery made by 

Magistracy discovers what a man is ; for 
as empty ve.ssels, though they have some 
crack m them, while they are empty, do 
not discover their flaws, but when they are 
filled with liquor immediately show their 
defects ; so happens it with ill-disposed and 
corrupt minds, which seldom discover their 
vices till hey are filled with authonty.— 
Bia.s. 

MAGISTRATE.—A Courageous 

One of the favourites of King Henry V., 
when Prince of Wales, having been indicted 
for some misdemeanour, was condemned, 
notwithstanding all the interest he could 
iiiaice in his favour ; and the Prince was so 
incensed .at the issue of the trial tliat he 
struck the judge on the bench. This 
magistrate, whose name was Sir William 
(Jascoign, acted with a spirit becoming his 
character. He instantly ordered the Prince 
to be committed to prison; and young 
Henry, sensible by this time of the insult 
he had offered to the laws of his country, 
suffered himself to be quietly conducted to 
tiil by the officers of justice. The king, 
Ilcnry IV., who was an excellent judge of 
mankind, was no sooner informed of this 
transaction, than he cried out in a transport 
of joy —** Happy is the king who has a 
magistrate possessed of courage to execute 
the laws ; and still more happy in having a 
son who will submit to such wastisement 1” 
—Ar VIMS. 


MAGISTRATE.—Mercy Becomes a 

Mercy more becomes a magistrate 
Than the vindictive wrath which men call 
justice !—Longfellow, 

MAGISTRATES AND MINISTERS. 

It is reported of Queen Elizabeth, that 
coming in her progress into the county of 
Suffolk, when she observed that the gentle¬ 
men of the county who came out to meet 
her had every one his minister by his side, 
said—“ Now I have learned why my county 
of Suffolk is so well governed ; it is because 
the magistrates and ministers go together.'* 
And most true it is, that they are the two 
legs on which a Church and State do stand ; 
and whosoever he be that would saw off tlie 
one, cannot mean well to the other. An 
anti-ministerial spirit is an anti-magistratical 
spirit. The pulpit guards the throne; be 
but once persuaded to take that away, and 
you give the magistrates’ enemies room to 
fetch a full blow at them, as the Duke of 
Somerset, in King Edward the Sixth’s days, 
by consenting to his brother’s death, made 
way for his own by the same axe and hand. 
—Spencer. 

MAHOMET.—The Genius of 

According to the tradition of his com¬ 
panions, Mahomet was distinguished by the 
beauty of his person—an outward gift which 
is seddom despised, except by those to 
whom it has been refused. Befoie he spoke, 
the orator engaged on his side the affections 
of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his 
majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gra¬ 
cious smile, his flowing beard, his counten¬ 
ance that pamted every sensation of the 
soul, and his gestures that enforced each 
expression of the tongue. In the familiar 
offices of life he scrupulously adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious politeness of his 
country: his respectful attention to the 
nch and powerful was dignified by his con¬ 
descension and affability to the poorest 
citizens of Mecca : the frankness of liis 
manner concealed the artifice of his views ; 
and his habits of courtesy were imputed to 
personal fi lendship or universal benevolence. 
His memory was capacious and retentive, 
his wit easy and social, his imagination 
sublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and 
decisive. He possessed the courage both 
of thought and action ; and, although his 
designs might gradually expand with his 
success, the first idea which ne entertained 
of his divine mission bears the stamp of an 
original and superior g^ius. The son of 
Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the 
noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect 
of Arabia; and the fluenqr of his siieech 
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wis corrected and enhanced by the prac¬ 
tice of discreet and seasonable silence.— 
Gibbon. 

MAHOMET.—The Religion of 

From his earliest youth Mahomet was 
addicted to religious contemplation : each 
year, during the month of Ramadan, he 
withdrew from the world and from the 
arms of Cadijah: in the cave of Hera, 
three miles from Mecca, he consulted the 
spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode 
is not in the heavens, but in the mind of 
the prophet The faith which, under the 
name of Islam, he preached to his family 
and nation, is compounded of an etemsd 
truth, and a necessary fiction—that there is 
only one God, and that Mahomet is the 
apostle of God.— Gibbon. 

MAID.—Advice to a 

Life swarms with ills; the boldest are 
afraid; 

Where, then, is safety for a tender maid ? 
Unfit for conflict, round beset with woes, 
And man, whom least she fears, her worst 
of foes! 

When kind, most cruel; when oblig’d the 
most. 

The least obliging; and by favours lost: 
Cruel by nature, they for kindness hate ; 
And scorn you for those ills themselves 
create: 

If on your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 
'Twill ever stick, through malice of your 
own. 

Most hard! in pleasing your chief glory 
lies; 

And yet from pleasing your chief dangers 
rise: 

Then please the best; and know, for men 
of sense, 

Your strongest charms are native inno¬ 
cence : 

Arts on the mind, like paint upon the face. 
Fright him that’s worth your love from 
your embrace: 

In simple manners all the secret lies ; 

Be kind and virtuous, you’ll be blest and 
wise.— Dr. E. Young. 

MAID.—A Virtuous 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonde.* 
glade. 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid. 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world's gay busy throng; 

With gentle yet with prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destined course; 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes; 
Pure-blossom'd as that wateiy glass, 

And heaven leflected in her face. 

COWPER. 


MAIDEN.—A Quiet 

A maiden never bold. 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at itself.— Shakspeare. 

MAILS.—The Steeds of the 

Covetousness and curiosity are the two 
steeds by which most of the mails are 
drawn.—SCRIVEK. 

MAJORITY.—The Voice of the 

The voice of the majority is no proof ol 
justice.— Schiller. 

MAJORITY AND SUPERIORITY. 

Majority is applied to number, and supe¬ 
riority to power.— Dr. Johnson. 

MALACHI.—The Prophet 

The word means—“My angel or mes¬ 
senger.” Hence some have contended that 
there was no such person as Malaclii, but 
that Ezra was the author of the book bear¬ 
ing his name. Origen even maintains that 
the author was an incarnate angel. The 
general opinion, however, is, that he 
was a real personage, who flourished about 
four hundred years before Christ. It was 
meet that the ancient dispensation should 
close amid such cloudy uncertainties. It 
had been all along the “ religion of the 
veil.” There was a veil, verily, upon more 
than the face of Moses. Everything from 
Sm.u—its centre, down to the last bell or 
])omcgranate—wore a veil. Over Malachi’.s 
face, form, and fortunes, it hangs dark a) id 
impenetrable. A masked actor, his tiead 
and his voice are terrible. The last pages 
of the Old Testament seem to stir as in a 
furious wind, and the word “curse,” echo¬ 
ing down to the very roots of Calvary, 
closes the record.— G. Gilfillan. 

MALEVOLENCE.—The Bitterness of 

Malevolence is, in point of fact, a real 
colocynth juice; for, if it once infect the 
heart, nothing in a neighbour any longer 
pleases. If he walk, his gait is proud and 
haughty; if he laugh, he is derisive ; if lie 
weep, he is hypocritical; if he look grave, 
he is insolent. Every fault swells into 
magnitude, and every virtue shrinks into 
littleness. — SCRI vek. 

MALICE-Defined. 

Malice is a deliberate determination to 
revenge or do hurt to another. It is a most 
hateful temper in the sight of God, dis¬ 
graceful to rational creatures, and every way 
inimical to thefpirit of Chrialiamty.— Buck. 
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MALICE.—The Fatal Flattery of 

Deadly malice lurks under fair compli¬ 
ments, and, while it flatters, killeth.— 
Bp. Hall. 

MALICE.—The Ready Belief of 

Malice will with joy the lie receive. 

Report, and what it wishes true, believe. 

Yalden. 

MAMMON.—The Delusions of 

Do not believe the impotent idol. His 
golden mountains arc but the ocean’s foam ; 
his paradises deceptive phantoms.— Krum- 
MACHER. 

MAM M ON —Portray ed. 

Mammon, the least erected S])irit that fell 
From heaven ; for even in heaven his looks 
anti thoughts 

Were always do^vnward bent ; admiring 
more 

The riches of heaven’.s pavement, trodden 
gold, 

Than aught divine ot holy else enjoyed 
In vision beatific : by him first 
Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransacked the centre, and with impious 
hands 

Rifled the bowels of their motlier earth 
For treasures better hid.— Milton. 

MAMMON,—The Triumph of 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs 
might despair.— Byron. 

MAN—Apostrophized. 

fl’he great Pan of old, who was clothed 
in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful 
variety of things, and the firmament hit 
coat of stars, was but the representative of 
thee, O rich and various man ! thou palace 
of sight and sound, carrying in thy senses 
the morning and the night, and the un¬ 
fathomable galaxy; in thy brain, the geo¬ 
metry of the city of God ; in thy heart, the 
power of love and the realms of right and 
wrong!—E merson. 


Man I 

flfliou pendulum betwixt a smile and a tear. 

Byron. 

MAN.—The Busy 

Striving against his quiet all he can. 

For the fine notion of a busy man; 

And what is that at best but one whose 
mind 

!.-> iiiauc Lo the himself and all mankind ? 

Dryden, 

MAN.—A Cautious and Cunning 
He will take care not to embarrass his 
life, nor expose himself to calumny, nor 


let his conscience grow too strong for his 
interest: he never crossc-s a prevailing mis¬ 
take, nor opposes any mischief that has 
numbers and prescription on its side. His 
point is to steal upon the blind side, and 
apply to the affections ; to flatter the vanity 
and play upon the weakness of those m 
power or interest, and to make his fortune 
out of the folly of his neighbours.— Col¬ 
lier. 

MAN.—The Clever 

The clever man is he who conceals his 
passions, who understands his own inte¬ 
rests, who sacrifices much to them, who has 
known to acquire wealth or to keep it.— 
La BRijyfeRE. 

MAN.—A Cold-hearted 

A man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth.—S hakspeare. 

MAN.—A Complimentary 

All of us like a polite man, and most 
of us are susceptible of a compliment; yet 
there seems to be a general feeling that a 
man or woman who is complimentary is 
false. It IS not often, nor is it necessarily 
so. A man may be a complimentary man 
simply out of the benevolence of his heart; 
he may say pleasant things to you because lie 
really thinks so. His praise may take the 
highest form of compliment, and be actually 
false and exaggerated as regards the object, 
yet, as regards himself, quite true.—F ris- 
WKLL. 

MAN.—Contrasts in the Nature of 

He is of the earth, but his thoughts are 
with the stars. Mean and petty his wants 
and his desires; yet they serve a soul ex¬ 
alted with pp*and, glorious aims, — with 
immortal longings,—^>vith thoughts which 
sweep the heavens, and wander through 
eternity. A pigmy standing on the out¬ 
ward crest of this small planet, his far- 
reaching spirit stretches outward to the 
infinite, and there alone finds rest.— 
Carlyle. 

MAN.—A Covetous 

It is a known thing—that the covetous 
man is one of the devil’s martyrs. His 
heart, divided between the desire of keep¬ 
ing and acquiring, experiences a continual 
fever, mixed 'unth a mortal cold, as he 
bums for other people's property, and 
trembles with the apprehension of losing 
his own. He is hungry, but does not eat; 
he is thirsty, and does not drink; he is 
always needy, and his mind knows no re¬ 
pose. He is never free from alarms. A rat 
does not move in the silence of the night, 
without the noLe filling him with appr®- 
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hensions that a thief is breaking into his 
house. No strong wind can blow, that, in 
his imagination, does not threaten the 
wreck ot one of his tiacling shi])s. He is 
t'ontinually meditating new hiding-places 
for hi', treasure, which he frequently visits, 
doubtful of finding the money m the hiding- 
place, but always sure of finding his Iieart 
in the money. He views it with anxious 
concern, and sometimes will not ventire to 
touch it, lest it should crumble to ashes be¬ 
neath his fingers. Thus rich in possessions, 
and a martyr to fears, his days pa.ss away, 
tillf as it happened with the Xmg of Agag, 
the fatal hour of punishment arrives. Can 
a man’s life be more unhappy ?— Flyjoo. 

MAN.—The Creation of 

He was created in the image of God, ami 
this consisted in the spirituality of his 
nature, his moral integrity |ind holiness, 
and his dignity and aulKority.—rkoi*. 
Hodgk. 

MAN.—The Destiny of 

Man is not pie-ordained to bo the victim 
of sm and corruption, but to be made 
li.a])py through Ins peifcctions. If he 
fiimly wills it, he can .ittam this peifection 
m all the relations of life. He may know 
befoichand, that, wlicn lie feels sorrow or 
suffering, there is something in himself 
which is not as it ought to be. The sorrow 
and suffering are in themselves his certain 
guides to happiness. This is his destiny i — 
ZsCHOKKE. 

MAN.—The Dignity of 

His dignity consists in tlie right direction 
of his mind, and the exercise of his intellect 
111 the study of himself, his Author, and his 
end.—P ascal. 

MAN.—The Discreet 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor 
the learned, nor the biave, who guides the 
convcisation, and gives measures to society. 
—Addison. 

MAN.—The Disposition of a 

His disposition, though so easily excited 
to joy or grief, is nevertheless linked to a 
strength of mind all but omnipotent.— 
Humboldt. 

MAN.—^A Double-Minded 

“ A double-minded man,” it is true all 
the world over, is “unstable in all his 
ways,” like a wave upon the streamlet, 
♦ossed hither and thither with every eddy 
of its tide.—PuNSHON. 

MAN.—The Effects of a Lonely 

It is a very touching thing, I think, to 
turn over the repositories of a lonely man 
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after he is dead. You come upon so many 
little indications of all his little ways and 
arrangements. In the case of men who 
have been the heads of large faniilies, this 
work is done by those who have been most 
ncvrly connected with them, and who knew 
their ways licfoie ; and such men, trained 
hourly to yield their own wishes m things 
small and great, have comparatively few of 
those little jieculiar ways m which .so much 
of their individuality seems to make iti 
touching a]ipeal to us after they have gone. 
I^.ul lonely men not merely have very many 
little aiiangcnients of their own, but Jiave 
a paiticular le.serve in exhibiting these: 
there is a strong sensitiveness about them : 
you know how they would have shrunk in 
life from allowing anyone to turn over their 
pnjiers, or even to look into the arrange¬ 
ments of their wardrobe and their Jineii- 
]iress. I remember once, after the sudden 
death of a reserved old gentleman, being 
one of tvv^o or three who went over all 
his repositories. The other jicopic who 
did so with me were hard-headed lawyers, 
and did not seem to mind much ; but I 
lerneniber that it appeared to me a most 
touching sight we saw. All the little w'ays 
into winch he had giown m fi>rty lonely 
years, all those details about his piojieity 
(a very large one), which in life he had 
kept entirely to himself—all these we saw. 
I remember, lying on the top of the docu¬ 
ments contained m an iron chest, a little 
scrap of paper, tlie back of an ancient 
letter, on w inch was wiitten a note of the 
amount of all his wealth. There you saw 
at once a secret which in life he would 
have confided to no one. I remember the 
precise arrangement of all the little piles 
of papers, so neatly tied up in separate 
parcels. I remember the pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, of several diflerent kinds, each set 
wTapped up oy itself in a piece of paper. 
It was cunous to think he had counted and 
soiled these handkerchiefs, and now he w'as 
so far away 1 What a contrast,—the little 
cares of many little matters like that, and 
the solemn realities of the unseen world 1— 
Loyd. 

MAN—the End of Animated Creation. 

Man is the end towards which all the 
animal creation has tended.— Agassiz. 

Man is the sum-total of all the animals. 
—Prof. Oken. 

MAN.—The Envious 

The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions which ought to give him pleasure. 
The relish of his life is inverted ; and the 
objects which administer the highest satis- 
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faction to those who are exempt from lliis 
passion, pvc the quickest pangs to persons 
who arc subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, 
hcauty, valour, and wisdom, are provoca¬ 
tions of their dis]dcasurc. ^Vhat a wretched 
and apostate state is this—to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because 
wc approve him I The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miser¬ 
able ; he is not only incapable of rejoicing 
ill another’s merit or success, lives in a 
world wherein all mankind are in a plot 
against his quiet, by studying their own 
hajipincss .ami advantage.— SirR. Stkki.E. 

MAN.—An Extraordinary 

The meaning of an extraordinary man is 
—that lie IS eight men, not one man ; that 
he has as much wit as if he had no sense, 
and as much sense as if he had no wit ; 
that his conduct is as judicious as if he 
were the dullest of human beings, and his 
imagination as brilliant as if he were irre¬ 
trievably ruined.—S. Smith. 

MAN—a Fallen God. 

Bounded in his nature, infinite in his 
views, man is a fallen god, who remembers 
heaven, his former dwelling-place.—L a- 
IIARTINE. 

MAN—Pitted for all Climates. 

In the diversity of the regions which he is 
capable of inhabiting, the lord of the crea¬ 
tion liolds the fiist place among animals. 
His frame and nature arc stronger and more 
flexible than those of any other creature ; 
hence he can dwell in all situations on the 
•urface of the globe. The neighbourhood 
of the pole and equator, high mountains 
and deep valleys are occupied by him ; his 
strong but pliant body bears cold, heat, 
moisture, light or heavy air ; he can thrive 
anywhere, and runs into less remarkable 
varieties than any other animals which 
occupy so great a diversity of abodes ; a 
pierogative so singular that it must not be 
overlooked. —Lawrence. 

MAN.—A Fortunate 

I know not yet what grief is, yet have 
sought 

A hundred ways for its acquaintance : with 
me 

' Prosperity hath kept so dose a watch, 

That cv’n those things that I have meant a 
cross, 

Have that way turn’d a blessing, 

Rowley. 

MAN.—in his Fury 

It is dangerous to wake the lion from his 
sleep ; terrific are the fangs of the tiger ; 


but worse th.in both united is man in his 
delirious fury.—S chiller. 

MAN.—The Gallant 

The gallant man, though slain in fight he 
be. 

Yet leaves bis nation safe, his childicn free. 

POTE. 

MAN.—The Grandeur of 
What a piece of work is a man ’ bow 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty ! in 
form and moving—how express and admir¬ 
able ! in action—how like an angel 1 in 
ajiprchcnsion—how like a god \ the lieaiity 
of the world » the paragon of animals !— 
SlIAKSPKARE. 

MAN.—The Grandeur and Meanness of 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 
Hcljdcss immortal! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god !— Dr. E. Young. 

The glory and scandal of the universe. 

Pascal. 

MAN.—The Greatest 

If I am asked who is the greatest man, 
I answer—the best; and if I am required 
to say who is the best, T reply—he tliat has 
deserved most of Ins fcllow-crcaturcs.— Sir 
W. Jones. 

MAN.—The Happy 

My conscience is my crown, 

Contented thoughts my rest ; 

My heart is happy in itself, 

My bliss is in my breast : 

Enough I reckon wealth, 

A mean the surast lot; 

That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 

SOUTHWELU 

MAN.—The Ideal 

Every man has at times in his mind the 
ideal of what he should be, but is not. 
This ideal may be high and complete, or it 
may be quite low and insufficient; yet, in 
all men that really .seek to improve, it is 
better than the actual character. Perhaps 
no one is so satisfied with himself that he 
never wishes to be wiser, better, and more 
holy. Man never falls so low that he can 
see nothing higher than himself. This 
ideal man which we project, as it were, out 
of ourselves, and seek to make real—this 
wisdom, goc^ness, and holiness, which we 
aim to transfer from our thoughts to our life 
—^has an action more or less powerful on 
each man, rendering him dissatisfied with 
present attainments, and restless, unless he 
is becoming better. With some men it 
takes the rose out of the cheek, and forces 
them to wander a long pUiprimage ol 
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temptations before they reach the Delec¬ 
table Mountains of tranquillity and find 
“rest for the soul,” under the tree of life. 
—T. Parker. 

MAN.—The Immortality of 

As every instinct, or sense, has an end or 
design, and every emotion in man has its 
object and direction, we must conclude that 
the desire of communing with God is but a 
test of his being destined for a future exist¬ 
ence, and the longing after immortality the 
promise of it—SiR C. Bell. 

MAN.—The Independent 

The man who by his labour gets 
llis bread in independent state, 

Who never begs, and seldom eats. 
Himself can fix, or change his fate. 

Prior. 

MAN—made for Industry. 

What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure lie who made us w’lth such large 
discourse, 

I .ooking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-bke reason 
'I’o rust m us unused.— Shakspeare. 

MAN.—The Ingratitude of 

There is something harder to bear than 
the reverses of fortune ; it is the ingratitude 
of man.— Napoleon I. 

MAN.—A Jealous 
A jealous man sleeps dog’s sleep. 

OVERBURY. 

MAN— a Kingdom within Himself, 

Reason, as the princess, dwells in the 
highest and inwardest room ; the senses are 
the guard and attendants on the court, 
without whose aid nothing is admitted 
into the presence ; the supreme faculties 
are the Peers ; the outward parts and in¬ 
ward affections are the Commons.—B p. 
Hall. 

MAN.—The Last 

A strange story is related respecting the 
great earthquake of 1747 . It is said that 
all the inhabitants of Callao, except one 
man, lost their lives during this earthquake. 
This man was standing on the fort which 
overlooked the harbour, when he saw the 
sea retire to a great distance, and then 
come sweeping back like a vast mountain 
of water. A cry of “Miserere!” arose 
from all parts of the town, “ and then in a 
moment all was silent ”—^svherc the town 
had once flourished there was a wnde ex¬ 
panse of sea. But the same green wave 
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which destroyed the town swept towards 
him a small boat, into which he leaped, 
and so escaped. —W. Brock. 

MAN.—A Little, yet a Great 

Sir Christopher Wren was of low stature, 
his forehead broad and fair, his nose 
slightly aquiline, the eyes large and expres¬ 
sive, and the whole aspect stamped with 
intelligence and talent. lie was light and 
active of body, walked with a certain state¬ 
liness of air, and his constitution, rather 
delicate tlian robust, was saved, it is said, 
from consumption, by habits of regularity 
and temperance. That he was a little man, 
a tradition preserved by Seward sufficiently 
shows. Charles II., on walking through 
his newly-erected hunting-place at New¬ 
market, said—“These rooms are too low.” 
Wren went up to the King and replied— 
“ An’ please you Majesty, I think them 
high enough.” Whereupon Charles, stoop¬ 
ing clowm to Sir Christopher’s stature, 
answered with a smile—“On second 
thoughts I think so too.” He had that 
calm and philosophic temper which contra¬ 
diction could not disturb ; he heard his 
opinions questioned, and even saw his 
designs deformed by the envious or the 
ignorant, without change of mood or a 
snappish remark.—A. CuNKINGHAM. 

MAN—Loves Military Glory. 

Man is a military animal. 

Glories in gunpowder, and loves parade : 
Prefers them to all things.—P. J. Bailey. 

MAN.—The Melancholy 

He is one that keeps the worst company 
in the world, that is, his own ; and though 
he be always falling out and quarrelling with 
himself, yet he has not the power to endure 
any other conversation. His head is haunted 
like a hous«v with evil spirits and appari¬ 
tions, that terrify and fright him out of 
himself, till he stands empty and forsaken. 
—.S. Butler. 

MAN.—A Merry 

A merrier man, 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk withal: 

Ilis eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
'f'he other turns to a mirth-moving jest. 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite rairished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 

Shakspeare. 

MAN—a Miserable Thing. 

What a miserable thing is man! The 
smallest fibre in his body, assailed by dis* 
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ease, is sufficient to derange his whole 
system. * • * What a curious machine 
is this earthly clothing 1 —Napoleon I. 

MAN.—Nature Serves 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial 
power, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every 
flower ; 

Annual for me the grape, the rose, renew 
The juice nectarious and the balmy dew; 
For me the mine a thousand treasures 
brings; 

For me health gushes from a thousand 
springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies. 

I’OPE. 

MAN.—Our Need of 
There is no man whose kindness we may 
not some time want, or by whose malice 
we may not some time suffer.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

MAN.—An Obstinate 

He is resolved to understand no man’s 
reason but his own, because he finds no 
man can understand his but himself. His 
wits are like a sack, which the French 
proverb says is tied faster before it is full 
than when it is ; and his opinions are like 
plants that grow upon rocks, that stick fast 
though they have no rooting. His under¬ 
standing is hardened like Pharaoh’s heart, 
and is proof against all sorts of judgments 
whatsoever.— Bp. Butler. 

MAN.—The Occupation of a 
Whatever the occupation of a man is, to 
it he should give his first and greatest at¬ 
tention.— Blackstone. 

MAN.—A Perfect 

If moral could be combined with mental 
excellence; if the native vigour of genius 
could submit to be guided and restrained 
by the decision of well-conducted art; then 
would be supplied, what none will venture 
to expect, the grand desideratum in morals 
and literature—a perfect man.—D r. Knox. 

MAN.—A Poor 

Life to him has been one long path 
across a moor—a flat unbroken journey; 
the eye uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. 
Coldness and sterility have compassed him 
round. Yet, has he been subdued to the 
blankness of his destiny? Has his mind 
remained the unwrit page that schoolmen 
talk of—has his heart become a clod? 
Has he been made by poverty a moving 
image—a plough-guiding, com-thrashing 
instrument? Have not unutterable thoughts 


sometimes turned within his brain—thoughts 
that elevated, yet confused him with a sense 
of eternal beauty—coming upon him like 
the spiritual presences to the shepherds ? 
Has he not been beset by the inward and 
mysterious yearning of the heart towards 
the unknown and the unseen ? Who shall 
say that the influence of Nature—that the 
glories of the rising .sun—may not have 
called forth harmonies of soul from the 
rustic drudge, the moving statue of a man ? 
—Jerrold. 

MAN.—The Power of 

He conquers the sea and its storms. lie 
climbs the heavens, and searches out the 
mysteries of the stars. He harnesses the 
lightning. Pic bids tlie rocks dissolve, 
and summons the secret atoms to give up 
their names and laws. Pic subdues the 
face of the world, and compels the forces 
of the waters and the fires to be his ser¬ 
vants. lie makes laws, hurls empires down 
upon empires in the fields of war, speaks 
words that cannot die, sings to distan*- 
realms and peoples across vast ages of 
time; in a word, he executes all that is 
included in history, showing his tremen¬ 
dous energy in almost everything that 
stirs the silence, and changes the con¬ 
ditions of the world. Everything is trans¬ 
formed by him, even up to the stars. Not 
all the winds, and storms, and earthquakes, 
and sea.s, and seasons of the world, have 
done so much to revolutionize the world 
as he has done since the day he came 
forth upon it, and received, as he is most 
truly declared to have done, dominion over 
it.— Bush NELL. 

MAN.—A Sadder and a Wiser 

He went like one that had been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 

S. T. Coleridge, 

MAN.—The Sameness of 
Such as man now is, man has always 
been.—A rgvll. 

MAN—Sinned Against. 

I am a man 
More sinn’d ag-oinst than sinning. 

Shakspeare. 

MAN.—Six Species of 
According to Linnaeus and Buffon, there 
are six different species among mankind. 
The first comprehend the I.aplanders, the 
Esquimaux Indians, the Samoied Tartars, 
the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, Boran- 
dians, Greenlanders, and the people of 
Kamtschatka. The second are the Tartar 
race, comprehending the Chinese and the 
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Japanese. The third are the southern 
Asiatics, or the inhabitants of India. The 
negroes of Africa constitute the fourth 
striking variety in the human species. 
The natives of America are the fifth race 
of men. And the Europeans may be con¬ 
sidered as the sixth and last variety of the 
human kind.— Buck. 

MAN.—The Standard of the 

Had I an arm to reach the skies, 

Or grasp the ocean in a span, 

I’d not be measur’d by my size. 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 

Dr. Wai'ts. 

MAN.—The Superiority of 

Tlie great source of man’s superiority is 
the immense and immeasurable dispropor¬ 
tion of those faculties, of which nature has 
given the mere rudiments to brutes; that 
this disproportion has made man a specu¬ 
lative animal, even where his mere existence 
is not concerned ; that it has made him a 
progressive animal; that it has made him 
a religious animal; and that upon that 
mere superiority, and on the very principle 
that the chain of mind and sjiirit terminates 
here with man, the best and the most irre¬ 
fragable arguments for the immortality of 
the soul are founded, which natural religion 
can affoid : that independent of revelation, 
\t would be impossible not to jierceive that 
man is the object of the creation, and that 
he, and he alone^ is reserved for another 
and a better state of existence. —S. Smith. 

MAN—Unconnected. 

A man unconnected is at home every¬ 
where ; unless he may be said to be at home 
nowhere.—D k. Johnson. 

MAN.—The Unity of 

Unity^ absolute unity of the human spe¬ 
cies, and variety of its races, as a final result, 
is the general and certain conclusion of all 
the facts acquired concerning the natural 
history of man.—F lourens. 

MAN.—The Unpunctual 

He is a general disturber of others’ peace 
and serenity. Everybody with whom he 
has to do is thrown from time to t^me into 
a state of fever ; he is systematically late; 
regular only in his irregularity.—S miles. 

MAN.—A Vulgar 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous, 
eager and impetuous about trifles. He 
suspects himself to be slighted, Ihinks 
everything that is said meant at him; if 
the company happens to laugh, he is per* 
suaded they laugh at him : he grows angry 
and testy, says something very impertinent, 
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and draws himself into a scrape, by show¬ 
ing what he calls a proper spirit, and assert¬ 
ing himself.—C hesterfield. 

MAN.—The Wants of 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

GOLDSMiril. 

MAN.—A Weak 

A sort of intermediate being between the 
two sexes.—H umboldt. 

MAN.—The Wise 

The wise man is but a clever infant 
spelling letters from a hierographical jiro- 
phetic ibook, the lexicon of which lies in 
eternity. — Ca RLYLE. 

MANDRAKES.—A Curious Legend about 

It was thought that this man-like root, 
when tom from the ground, uttered 
shrieks,— 

“ That living mortals hearing them, ran 
mad.”— Prof. Balfour. 

MANHOOD.—The Criterion of 

Tlie criterion of true manhood is to feci 
those impressions of sorrow which it en¬ 
deavours to resist.— Melmoth. 

MANHOOD.—A True and Thorough 

Nothing can be nobler than a true and 
thorough manhood, where, amid the seduc¬ 
tions of sense, the soul still retains the 
mastery of itself by retaining its loyalty to 
God. Such men are always impressive : 
men like Blake, content with the softest 
plank for a pillow ; men like Havelock, 
v'ho, never thinking of comfort, never 
lost sight of duty; men like Grimshaw, 
who, with meat to eat that others knew 
not, would dine on a crust of bread, then 
preaching the love of Jesus till the tears 
ploughed Vhite chaimels in the grimy 
laces of the Yorkshire colliers, would turn 
into his hay-loft and find it Eden in his 
dreams; men like Milton, of maidenly 
purity of heart, and heroic grandeur of 
purpose, “himself a true poem, that is, 
a composition of the best and honourablest 
things,” and flowing forth accordingly in 
the stately song which still ennobles English 
literature ; men like Paul, who, “ keeping 
the body under, and bringing it into sub¬ 
jection,” was enabled to bring myriads in 
subjection to the Saviour, and perform tliose 
prodigies of daring and devotion at which 
the world will wonder evermore.—D r. J, 
Hamilton. 

M A N1 PE STOES.— War 

There are no manifestoes like cannon 
and musketry.—W ellington. 
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MANKIND.—The Pantaetical Relatione of 
By what curious links, and fantastical re¬ 
lations, are mankind connected together I 
At the distance of half the globe, a Hindoo 
gains his support by groping at the bottom 
of the sea for the morbid concretion of a 
shell-fish, to decorate a London alderman’s 
wife.—S. Smith. 

MANKIND.—Inconsistencies of 

Mankind is made up of inconsistencies. 
—C11ESTE RFIELD. 

MANKIND—Merry and Serious. 

Mankind may be divided into the merry 
and the serious, who, both of them, make 
a very good figure in the species, so long as 
they keep their respective humours from 
degenerating into the neighbouring extreme; 
tliere being a natural tendency in the one to 
melancholy moroseness, and in the other to 
fantastic levity.— Addison. 

MANNERS—Beautiful in their Season. 

Every stage of life has its own set of 
manners that is suited to it and best 
becomes it. Each is beautiful in its season. 
—Bp. Hurd. 

MAN NERS—Defined. 

Manners are the shadows of virtues.—S. 
Smith. 

MANNERS.—The Ease of 

The manners are least easy and dis¬ 
engaged, wl en the mmd, conscious and 
impatient of its imperfections, is stretching 
all its faculties to their full growth.—B p. 

IIUKD. 

MANNERS.—The Effect of 

I have seen manners that make a similar 
impression with personal beauty, that give 
the like exhilaration and refine us like that; 
and in memorable experiences they are 
suddenly better than beauty, and make 
that superfluous and ugly. But they must 
be marked by fine perception, the acquaint¬ 
ance with real beauty. They must always 
show control ; you shall not be facile, 
apologetic, or leaky, but king over your 
word; and every gesture and action shall 
indicate power at rest. They must be in¬ 
spired by the good heart. There is no 
beautifier of complexion, or form, or be¬ 
haviour like the wish to scatter joy, and 
not pain, around us.— Emerson. 

MANNERS. —The Formation of the 
The forming the manners is as necessary 
to a finished education as furnishing the 
minds of youth.—J. Mason. 
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MANNERS.—The Importance of 
Manners makyth man.— Williams of 
Wykeham. 

MANNERS.—Manly 

He is neither vulgar nor genteel, nor any 
compound of these two kinds of vulgarity. 
He has the maimers of no class, but some¬ 
thing of quite a different order. Ills man¬ 
ners are a part of his soul, like the style 
of a writer of genius. His manners belong 
to the indtindual. He makes you think 
neither of clown nor gentleman, but of 
MAN.—Foster. 

MANNERS—Neglected. 

The manners, which are neglected as 
small things, aie often those which decide 
men for or against you. A slight attention 
to them would have prevented their ill 
judgments. There is scarcely anything 
required to be believed proud, uncivil, 
scornful, disobliging—ancl still less to be 
esteemed quite the reverse of all this.— La 
BRUYjfiKL. 

MANNERS.—Pleasing 

Take my word for it, pleasing manners 
are often the colour and gilding which 
beautify the timber image. —Scriver. 

MANNERS—Tinctured from our Own. 

All manners take a tincture from our own, 
Or come discolour’d through our passions 
shown ; 

Or fancy’s beam enlarges, multiplies. 
Contracts, invests, and gives ten thousand 
dyes.— Pope. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS—a Century 
Ago. 

At that time the dinner-table presented a 
far less splendid appearance than it does 
now. It was considered to be a place in¬ 
tended to hold solid meat and pudding, 
rather than flowers, fruit, and decorations. 
Nor was there much glitter of plate upon 
it; for the early hour rendered candlesticks 
unnecessary, and silver forks had nut come 
into general use, while the broad rounded 
end of the knives indicated the substitute 
which was generally used instead of them. 
The dinners themselves were more homely, 
though not less plentiful and savoury; and 
the bill of fare in one house would not be 
so like that in another as it is now, for 
family receipts were held in high estimation. 
A grandmother of culinary talent could 
bequeath to her descendant fame for some 
particular dish, and might influence the 
family dinner for many generations. 

Dos est magna parmtium 
Virtus, 
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One house would pride itself on its ham, 
anotlier on its game>pie, and a third on its 
superior furmity, or tansey-pudding. Vege¬ 
tables were less plentiful and less various. 
Potatoes were used, but not so abundantly 
as now; and there was an idea that they 
were to be eaten only with roast meat. 
They were novelties to a tenant’s wife, who 
when advised to plant them in her own 
garden replied—*‘No, no! they are very 
w'ell for gentry, but they must be terribly 
costly to rear.” But a still greater differ¬ 
ence would be found in the furniture of the 
rooms, which would appear to us lamentably 
scanty. There was a general deficiency of 
carpeting in sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, and 
passages. A pianoforte, or rather a spinnet 
or harpsicliord, was by no means a necessary 
appendage. It was to be found only where 
there was a decided taste for music, not 
so common then as now, or in such great 
houses as would probably contain a billiard- 
table. There would often be but one .sofa 
in the house, and that a stiff, angular, un¬ 
comfortable article, ^''hcre were no deep 
easy chairs, nor other appliances for loung¬ 
ing ; for to lie down, or even to lie back, 
was a luxury permitted only to old persons 
or invalids. It was said of a nobleman, a 
jiersonal friend of Geoigc III. and a model 
gentleman of his day, that he would have 
made the tour of Europe without ever 
touching the back of his travelling carriage. 
But perhaps we should be most struck with 
the total absence of those elegant little 
articles which now embellish and encumber 
our drawing-room tables. We should miss 
the sliding book-cases and picture-stands, 
the letter-weighing machines and envelope 
cases, the periodicals and illustrated news- 
jiapers—above all, the countless swann of 
photograph books which now threaten to 
swallow up all space. A small writing 
desk, with a smaller work-box, or netting- 
case, was all that each young lady con¬ 
tributed to occupy the table ; for the large 
family work-basket, though often produced 
in the jiailour, lived in the closet.— 
Austen. 

MANSION.—The Old 

Now .stain’d with dews, with cobwebs darkly 
hung. 

Oft has its roof with jieals of rapture rung; 
When round yon ample bnard, in due degree, 
We sweeten’d every mc.al with social glee : 
The heart’s light laugh pursued the cii cling 
jest; 

And all was sunshine in each little breast. 
’Twas here we chased the sli]iper by its 
sound, 

And turned the blindfold hero round and 
round. 

As o’er the dusky furniture I bend, 
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Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend; 
The storied arras, source of fond delight, 
With old achievement charms the wilder’d 
sight; 

And still, with heraldry’s rich hues impress’d, 
On the dim window glows the pictured crest: 
The screen unfolds its many-colour’d chart; 
The clock still points its moral to the heart; 
That faithful monitor ’twas heaven to hear! 
When soft it spoke a promiscfi pleasure near j 
And has its sober hand, its simple chime. 
Forgot to trace the feather’d feet of Time ? 
That massive beam with curious carvings 
wrought, 

Whence the caged linnet soothed my pen¬ 
sive thought; 

Those muskets cased with venerable rust, 
Those once-loved forms, still breathing 
through their dust, 

Still from the frame, m mould gigantic cast. 
Starting to life—all whisper of the past! 

S. Rogers. 

MARCH.—The Month of 

The stormy March is come at last. 

With wind and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak— 

Wild stormy month !—in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou to north ern lands again 

'I'he glad and glorious sun dost bring, 

And thou hast join’d the gentle train, 

And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 

Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies. 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a l^nghtcr world than ours, 

Bryant. 

MARINER.—The Shipwrecked 

Motionless he sits. 

As is the rock his seat, gazing whole days 
With wandering eye on all the watery waste. 
Now striving to believe the albatross 
A sail appearing on tlie horizon’s verge; 
Now vowing ne’er to cherish other hope 
Than hope of death. Thus pass his weary 
liours, 

Till welcome evening warn him that ’tis time 
Upon the shell-notched calendar to mark 
Another day, another weary day. 

* * * But yet by him, 

The hermit of the deep, not unobserved 
The Sabbath passes. ’Tis his great delight: 
Each seventh eve, he marks the farewell ray, 
And loves, and sighs to think,—that setting 
sun 

Is now empurpling Scotland’s mountain tops. 
Or higher risen slants athwart her vales, 
Tintingwith yellow light the quivering throat 
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Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds 
below 

Chant in the dewy shade. Thus all night 

He watches, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier lands : 
And now he almost fancies tliat he hears 
The chiming from his native village church; 
And now he sings and fondly hopes the 
strain 

May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
In congregation full—where not witiiout a 
tear, 

They are remember'd, who in ships behold 
The wonders of the deep.— Grahame. 

MARINER.—The Song of the 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good sliip flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

** Oh for a soft and gentle wind 1 ’* 

I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners,— 

The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea ! 

A. Cunningham, 
MARRIAGE.—Advice on 

An Athenian who was hesitating whether 
to give his daughter in marriage to a man 
of worth with a small fortune, or to a rich 
man who had no other recommendation, 
went to consult Themistocles on tlie subject. 
“I would bestow my daughter,*' said 
Themistocles, “ upon a man without money, 
rather than upon money without a man.”— 
Arvine. _ 

Never marry but for love; but see that 
thou lovest what is lovely.—P enn. 

MARRIAGE.—The Benefit of 

A married man falling into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits are soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect, kept alive 


by finding that although all abroad be dark¬ 
ness and humiliation, yet there is a little 
world of love at home over which he is a 
monarch.—B p. Taylor. 

MARRIAGE—without Children. 

Marriage without children is the world 
without the sun !—Luther. 

MARRIAGE.—An Effect of 

An idol may he iindeified by many acci¬ 
dental causes. Marriage in particular is a 
kind of counter-apotheosis, ora deificatioa 
inverted. When a man becomes familiai 
with his goddess, she quickly sinks into a 
woman.— Addison. 

MARRIAGE.—A Fruit of 

Love is often a fruit of marriage.— 
MoliAre. 

MARRIAGE.—A Happy 

A marriage of love is pleasant; a 
marriage of interest—easy ; and a raamage 
where both meet—happy.—A ddison. 

MARRIAGE.—Hesitation respecting 

Marriage is a desperate thing. 7 "he frogs 
in yEsop were extremely wise ; they had a 
great mind to some water ; but would not 
leap into the well, because they could not 
get out again.—S elden, 

MARRIAGE—a Lawful Conjunction. 

Marriage is a lawful conjunction of one 
man and one woman, that they two may be 
one flesh, or, as it were, incarnated one to 
another.— Stock. 

MARRIAGE.—A Maiden’s Trust in 

There is no one thing more lovely in 
this life, more full of the divine courage, 
than when a young maiden, from her past 
life, from her happy childhood, when she 
rambled over every field and moor around 
her home ; when a mother anticipated her 
wants and soothed her little cares, when 
her brothers and sisters grew from merry 
pla)rmates to loving, trustful friends; from 
Christmas gatherings and romps, the sum¬ 
mer festivals in bower or garden ; from the 
rooms sanctified by the death of relatives • 
from the secure backgrounds of her child¬ 
hood, and girlliood, and maidenhood, looks 
out into the dark and unillurainated future 
away from all that, and yet unterrified, un¬ 
daunted, leans her fair cheek upon her 
lover's breast, and whispers—“ Dear lieart I 
I cannot see, but I believe. The past was 
beautiful, but the future I can tnist—with 
thee i ''—Hunt. 
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MARRIAGE.—A Mean 

Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean 
marriage ; but having voluntarily degraded 
herself from the station which she was 
originally entitled to hold, I would support 
her only in that which she herself had 
chosen, and would not put her on a level 
with my other daughters. You are to con¬ 
sider that it is our duty to maintain the 
subordination of civilized society ; and when 
there is a gross and shameful deviation from 
rank, it should be punished so as to deter 
others from the same perversion.—D r. 
Johnson. 

MARRIAGE.—Personal Obligations of 

Two persons who have chosen each other 
out of all the species, with a design to be 
each other’s mutual comfort and entertain¬ 
ment, have, in that action, bound them¬ 
selves to be good-humoured, affable, dis¬ 
ci eet, forgiving, patient, and joyful, with 
respect to each othei’s frailties and perfec¬ 
tions, to the end of their natmal lives.— 
Addison. 

MARRIAGE.—Reasons for 

Frequently, if men could be catechised 
and compelled to confession, they would 
have to own that they were mairying, not 
character and heart, but regularity of 
feature, bloom of countenance, giacc of 
figure, or a sweet voice, or a ]>ower of 
dexterous manipulation of the jjiano, or 
some other accomplishment or pretty trifle 
having as little permanent influence on the 
happiness of marriage; and some would 
even have to admit that they were mariy- 
ing, not the woman, but some money-bags 
.slu> happens to possess, and were for gold 
selling themselves into a life-long slaveiy'. 
Need I point out to vten the infinite degrada¬ 
tion of thus diifting into marriage, or of 
entering upon it for motives so inntlcquate? 
Should a man marry the first feiii.il«* he 
meets with, as water in a gutter runs down 
the first sink it comes to ? Should a man 
do that which, if U were expressed in words, 
would not be—“ I take this won'an to be 
my wedded wife,” but ** I take this straight 
nose,” or ‘Uhesc regular teeth,” or “these 
ringlets,” or “this pretty foot,” or “this 
musical skill,” or “ these railway shares and 
scrip ” ?—I'FRTRAM. 

MARRIAGE.—The Resemblance of 

It resembles a pair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be separated ; often mov¬ 
ing in opposite directions, yet always punish¬ 
ing anyone who comes between them.—S. 
Smith. 
nR 


MARRIAGE.—A Second 

Disagreeable suspicions are the usual fruits 
of a second marriage.—R acine. 

MARRIAGE—hke a Sky-Rocket. 

I have often thought that marriage re¬ 
sembled a sky-rocket. How brilliantly and 
aspiringly it commences, grasping another 
element in its ascent, as though this flat 
dull earth could not content its aspirations, 
nor afford space for its display I Then how 
dazzlingly it blazes for a moment! and that 
moment past, how one by one its star-like 
fires go out! until at length down-tumbling, 
dark, and dangerous, falls back all that is 
left of the false meteor—a few floating 
ashes and a smoking stick !— Pardoe. 

MARRIAGE.—The Time for 

The best time for marriage will be to¬ 
wards thirty; for as the younger times are 
unfit either to choose or to govern a wife 
and family, so, if thou stay long, thou shall 
hardly see the education of thy children, 
who, being left to strangers, are in effect 
lost: and better were it to be unborn than 
ill-bred ; for thereby thy posterity shall 
either }>erish, or remain a shame to thy 
name and family.—SiR W. Raleigh. 

MARRIAGE.—Women Fitted for 

Perhaps in a century or two, seeing that 
these are progressive times, it will be found 
that men need, not wingless butterflies, not 
animated dolls, not miracles of house¬ 
keepers, but women who, while they have 
all true refinement and practical wisdom, 
also have their intellects informed, their 
moral judgments enlightened, their sensi¬ 
bilities and affections purified and deepened, 
and who on these accounts shall be fitted 
for that “ mutual society, help, and com¬ 
fort, both i 4 prosperity and adversity,” 
which is the chief end of marriage. Far 
be it from me to assert that such women, in 
all stations of life, may not now be found ; 
but had the proper views of marriage iheii 
nghtful ascendency, yet more freqiuMitly 
would the world be glorified by their pre¬ 
sence. — Bertram. 

MARRIAGES.—Unsuitable 

Marriages are styled matches; yet 
amongst those many that arc mamed, how 
few are there that are matched I Husbands 
and wives are like locks and keys, that 
rather break than open, except the wards 
be answerable.— W. Secker. 

MARRIED.—Blessing the 

Though twain, yet one, and running to 
one goal, 

As cliariot wheels, though twain, together 
roll; 
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Light be your load of life, your pathway 
clear, 

Your common goal when furthest seem 
most near.—C aldwklt.. 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish. 
^Shakspeare. 

MARRIED.—The Bliss of the 

There is bliss beyond all that the minstrel 
has told 

When two that are link’d in that hea¬ 
venly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never 
cold. 

Love on through all ills, and love on till 
they die I 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering 
bliss ; 

And, oh ! if there be an Elysian on earth. 
It is this, it IS this !—T. Moore. 

MARRIED—in Haste. 

Grief still treads upon the heels of plea, 
sure— 

Married in haste, we repent at leisure. 

Congreve. 

MAPTYR.—The Chains of the 

Ecclesiastical history mentions that a 
knight of France, when he was led with 
other martyrs to the place of execution for 
faith in Christ, was not, like the others, 
bound with cords—he had been spared that 
degradation on account of his station in 
life. But CA his way to execution, he cried 
out—** Give me my chains too ; let me be 
a knight of the same order as my fellow- 
martyrs.” Truly it is an honour to be 
counted vile for Christ’s sake !— Manton. 

MARTYR.—Coveting the Fate of a 

The fatal pile 
Would be to me a c.ar of joyful triumph. 
Mounted more gladly than the laurelled 
hero 

Vaults to his envied seat. 

Joanna Baillie. 
MARTYR.—The Honour of being a 
Queen Anne Boleyn, the mother of the 
blessed Queen Elizabeth, when she was to 
be beheaded in the Tower, thus remem¬ 
bered her thanks to the King :—“ From a 
private gentlewoman, he made me a mar¬ 
chioness ; from a marchioness, he made me 
a queen ; and, now he hath left no higher 
degree of earthly honour for me, he hath 
made me a martyr.”— Sir R. Baker. 

martyr.—T he Spirits of the 

When the mariner undertakes a voyage, 
he is tossed on the billows of the troubled 


seas; yet, in the midst of all, he beareth 
up his spirits with this consideration—that 
ere long he shall come into his quiet har¬ 
bour ; so I am now sailing upon the trou¬ 
bled sea, but ere long my ship shall be in 
a quiet harbour; and I doubt not, but 
through the grace of God, I shall endure 
the storm: only I would entreat you to help 
me with your prayers.—B ilney. 

martyr.—A Voluntary 

We have seen one of these objects, self- 
condemned never to lie down during forty 
years, and there remained but three to com¬ 
plete the term. lie had travelled much, 
was intelligent and learned, hut far from 
having contracted the moroseness of the 
recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and 
a suavity and simplicity of manner in him, 
quite enchanting. He talked of his penance 
with no vain-glory, and of its approaching 
term without any sensation. The resting 
position of this Druid {vana-pgrist) was by 
means of a rope suspended from the bough 
of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having 
a cross-bar, on which he reclined. The 
first years of this penance, he says, were 
dreadfully painful; swollen limbs affected 
him to that degree that he expected death ; 
but this impression had long since worn 
off. “ Even in this is there much vanity 
and it would be a nice point to determine 
whether the homage of man, or tlie appro¬ 
bation of the Divinity, most sustains the 
energies under such appalling discipline.— 
Tod. 

MARTYRS.—The Heroism of 

When the executioner went behind 
Jerome of T’ragiie to set fire to the pile 
—'‘Come here," said the martyr, “and 
kindle it before niy eyes ; for, if I dreaded 
such a sight, I should never have come to 
this place when I had a free opportunity 
to escape.” The fire was kindled, and he 
then sung a hymn, which was soon finished 
by the encircling flames.—A rvink. 

Bishop Hooper was condemned to be 
Imvncd at Gloucester, in Queen Mary’s 
reign. A gentleman, with the view of in¬ 
ducing him to recant, said to him,— Life 
is sweet, and death is bitter.” Hooper 
replied—“The death to come is more 
bitter, and the life to come more sweet I 
am come hither to end this life, and suffer 
death, because I will not gainsay the tnith 
I have here formerly taught you.” When 
brought to the stake, a box, with a pardon 
from the queen in it, was set before him. 
The determined martyr cried out—“ If you 
love my soul, away with it! if you love my 
soul, away with it I ” — Arvine. 
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MARTYRS.—The Names of 

Even in this world they will have their 
iudgment-day, and their names, which went 
down in the dust like a gallant banner 
trodden in the mire, shall rise again all 
glorious in the sight of nations.— Mrs. 
Stowe. 

MARTYRS.—The Number of the 

According to the calculation of some, 
about two hundred thousand suffered death 
in seven years, under Pope Julian ; no less 
than a hundred thousand were massacred 
by the French in the space of three months; 
the Waldenses who perished amounted to 
one million; within thirty years, the Jesuits 
destroyed nine hundred thousand ; under 
the Duke of Alva, thirty-six thousand were 
executed by the common hangman ; a hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand perished in the In¬ 
quisition ; and a hundred and fifty thousand 
by the Irish massacre; besides the vast 
multitude of whom the world could never 
be particularly informed, who were pro¬ 
scribed, banished, burned, starved, buried 
alive, smothered, suffocated, drowned, assas¬ 
sinated, chained to the galleys for life, or 
immured within the horrid walls of the 
Bastile, or others of their church or state 
prisons. Accoiding to some, the whole 
number of persons massacred since the last 
few centuries, amounts to fifty millions !— 
Arvine. 

MASSACRE.—The Horrors of a 

No age was spared, nor sex, nay, no degree; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free; 
The sick, the old, who could but hope a day 
Longer by Nature’s bounty, not let stay ; 
Virgins and widows, matrons, pregnant 
wives; 

All died; *twas crime enough that they 
had lives: 

To strike but only those who could do hurt. 
Was dull and poor. Some fell to make 
the number. 

As some the prey.—D r. Johnson. 

MASTER.—Educating One to be his own 

I have always said that the greatest 
object in education is to accustom a young 
man gradually to be his own mastei.—S. 
Smith. 

MASTER.—The Last Wish of a 

Mine honest friends, 

I turn you not away ; but like a master 
Married to your good service, stay till 
death: 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no 
more. 

And the gods yield you for’t. 

Shakspeare. 


MASTERS.— All Cannot be 

We cannot all be masters. 
Nor all masters cannot be truly followed. 

Shakspeare. 

MASTERS.—Servants Injure their 

From kings to cobblers ’tis the same ;— 
Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. 

Gay. 

MATERIALISTS.—The Doctrine held by 

Materialists say that the mind grows and 
dies with the body—that the mind is in¬ 
fantile with the infant body,—full grown 
in the adult,—wasted by disease, debilitated 
by age ; and therefore, it must be, as the 
natural sequence, annihilated by death. 
They maintain—that the analogy that sub¬ 
sists between the body and the soul, or the 
intimacy between the one and the other, 
is so entire, that we find at each step the 
mind and body going hand in hand in a 
common equi-progressive destiny, so that 
the mind is infantile with the infant body, 
full grown in the adult, wasted by disease, 
debilitated by age ; and therefore the pre¬ 
sumption is—that it dies when the body 
dies. —Gumming. 

MATERIALISTS.—The Insupportable 
Doctrine of the 

The doctrine of the materialists was 
always, even in my youth, a cold, heavy, 
dull, and insupportable doctrine to me, and 
necessarily tending to atheism. When I 
heard with disgust, in the dissecting-rooms, 
the })lan of the physiologist, of the gradual 
secretion of matter, and its becoming en¬ 
dued with irritability, ripening into sensi¬ 
bility, and acquiring such organs as were 
necessary, by its own inherent forces, and 
at last rising'^into intellectual existence, a 
walk into the green fields, or woods, by 
the banks of rivers, brought back my feel¬ 
ings from nature to God. I saw in all the 
powers of matter the instruments of the 
Deity; the sunbeams, the breath of the 
zephyr, awakened animation in forms pre¬ 
pared by Divine Intelligence to receive it; 
the insensate seed, the slumbering egg, 
which were to be vivified, appeared like 
the new-born animal, works of a divine 
mind ; I saw love as the creative principle 
in tlie material world, and this love only 
as a divine attribute.— Davy. 

MATHEMATICS.—The Study of 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics; for in demonstra¬ 
tions, if his wit be called away never so 
little, he must begin again.—^L ord Bacok 
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M ATT £ R.—Epistolary 

Epistolary matter usually compriseth 
three topics ;—news, sentiment, and puns. 
—Lamb. 

MATTER.—The Power of Mind over 

When we consider the extent to which 
man changes the material world—from the 
most gigantic of his works to the most 
minute of his experiments in the laboratory 
itself, there can be no truth more evident 
than that mind moves and changes matter 
—even that frail mind which constitutes 
the man. It is no drawback to this argu¬ 
ment to say that matter resists and often 
overwhelms man, because that proves only 
that man’s power ta move and change 
matter is limited. It tells us of a measure 
to the power ; but no one will imagine that 
the measure of a tiling annihilates the thing 
itself. Finding that in the human, and 
even in the animal sphere, the living spirit 
moves and changes matter ; and that with 
man matter is to so greit an extent at his 
will, as Grove says, we are irresistibly led 
up to the infinitely greater mind in God, at 
whose rule its movements and changes must 
lie infinitely more fully than they are at the 
will of man. It is not easy to look at a 
piece of matter and say what change man 
may not make on it. But when such is the 
case with the incalculably inferior mind, 
who shall rationally say what are, and what 
are not, the possibilities of movement and 
change in matter which lie at the will of the 
Infinite One .* If we trace the history of 
human discovery as to matter, we find our¬ 
selves in a region of facts in which we con¬ 
stantly seem to be about to reach a limit 
beyond which human dominion over matter 
can go no farther, but the horizon is con¬ 
stantly receding. The more we discover, 
the more wide the possibilities seem to be 
of future discovery. Who shall say what 
even man may not yet do, in the way of 
adapting the material universe to himself 
and to his happinesss ? But all that he can 
ever do will be necessarily only an infini¬ 
tesimal part of what that mind can do, to 
whose originating Jiat we are compelled to 
trace the very being of the universe; and 
this we are compelled to do from the 
moment when we infer that matter cannot 
move or change, far less create itself. When 
we have got thus far we have made a great 
step in the philosophy of prayer. We are 
now in that field of control within which 
He is a free and almighty agent who is 
requested to act in all cases of true prayer 
for such things as involve material changes. 
Here, however, we only glance at that 
which will appear more fully afterwards.— 
Prof. Kirk. 


MATTER.—The Supposed Eternity of 

The eternity of matter was the universal 
belief of the philosophers of antiquity, and, 
indeed, of most reasoning minds where the 
Bible has not been known. The grand 
argument by which this opinion was sus¬ 
tained is the well-known ex nihilo nihil fit 
—nothing produces nothing. Hence men 
infeired that not even the Deity could create 
matter out of nothing; and therefore it 
must be eternal.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

MATTHEW.—St. 

Few stars in the firmament of the Church 
shine brighter than that of St Matthew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the Evan¬ 
gelist of what may be called the mother 
Gospel. And what was St. Matthew ori¬ 
ginally? A man conversant, not with rural, 
but city life ; not with contemplation, but 
with business ; not an unsophisticated fish¬ 
erman, like the rest of his colleagues, but a 
collector of taxes for the Roman Govern¬ 
ment—one who sat daily at the receipt of 
custom, driving a trade essentially secular. 
Yet God Incarnate crossed his path, and 
singled him out of the throng as one who 
should draw many souls, minted anew with 
the image and superscription of the heavenly 
King, into the treasury of God ; and sat at 
meat in his house in company with many 
publicans and sinners ; and set him upon 
one of the twelve thrones which Apostles 
shall visibly occupy in the regeneration of 
all things j and placed around his brow, as 
a coronet, the Pentecostal tongue of fire. — 
Dean Goulbukn. 

MAXIM.—An Adopted 

It is their maxim—Love is love’s reward. 

Dryden. 

MAXIM.—The Definition of a 

A maxim is a conclusion upon observa¬ 
tions of matters of fact, and is merely 
speculative.—S. T. Coleridge. 

MAY.—A Morning in 

All the earth is gay : 

I^d and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday;— 
Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts. 
Thou happy shepherd boy I 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 
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The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel 
it all. 

O evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning; 

And the children are pulling 
On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother’s 
arm 

I hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear I 

W. WORDSWOllTII, 
MAYOR.—The Title of 

This title is derived from the ancient 
word— maier^ which means—able or })otent. 
In 1189, Richard I. changed the bailiffs 
into mayors; and the title of lord was 
prefixed to that of mayor in 1381, in con¬ 
sequence of Walworth, mayor of London, 
having, by a blow of his dagger, felled the 
celebrated Wat Tyler to the ground, while 
in conference with Richard II., in Smith- 
field.— E. Davies. 

MEALS—Eaten in Company. 

The meals which are eaten in company 
arc always better digested th.an those which 
are taken in solitude.—D r. Combk. 

M E ALS.—Temperate 

Now mark what blessings flow 
From temperate meals : and first, they can 
bestow 

That prince of blessings—health. 

Horace. 

MEAN.—The Golden 

The man, within the golden mean 
Who can his boldest wish contain, 
Securely views the ruin’d cell 
Where sordid want and sorrow dwell, 
And, in himself serenely great. 

Declines an envied room of state. 

Horace. 

MEANS.—Conduct respecting 

I would neither have you be idle in the 
means, nor make an idol of the means. 
I’hough it be the mariner’s duty to weigh 
his anchor, and spread his sails ; yet he 
cannot make his voyage until the winds 
blow. The pipes will yield no conveyance, 
unless the springs yield their concurrence.— 
W. Secker. 

MEANS.—Demoralizing 

No moral end can be obtained by demo¬ 
ralizing means.—B urritt, 

MEANS. — Fair and Spotless 
Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 
linn, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and sjiotless as his 
ends.—W. WORDSWORTH. 
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MEASU RES.—Changing 
Changing hands without changing mea¬ 
sures, is as if a drunkard in a dropsy should 
change his doctors and not his diet.—S a- 
VILLE. 

MEASURES—not Men. 

Measures, not men, have always been my 
mark.— Goldsmith. 

MEDAL.—The Faithfulnesa of the 
The medal, faithful to its charge of fame. 
Through climes and ages bears each form 
and name: 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie ; 
With sharpen’d sight, pale antiquaries pore, 
Th’ inscription value, but the rust adore ; 
This, the blue varnish, that, the green en¬ 
dears, 

The sacred rust of twice ten hundred 
years.—P rior. 

MEDIATOR.—The 

By way of eminence, Christ is called— 
The Mediator.— Dr. Webster. 

MEDIATOR.—The Definition of % 

A mediator is a middle person, who steps 
in between two parties where there has been 
disagreement; and his work is to effect 
reconciliation.—D r. R. Newton, 

MEDICINES.—Aversion to 

** It is almost beyond my power to take 
medicines,” said Napoleon. “The aver¬ 
sion I feel for them is almost inconceivable. 
I exposed myself to dangers with indif¬ 
ference : I saw death without emotion ; but 
I cannot, notwithstanding all my efforts, 
approach my lips to a cup containing the 
slightest preparation. True it is that 1 am 
a spoiled clirid, who has never had anything 
to do with physic.”— Dr. Antommarchi. 

MEDICINES.—The Best 
Joy, temperance, and repose.— LogaU. 

MEDIOCRITY—not to be Endu'-ed. 

There are certain things in which medio¬ 
crity is not to be endured, such as poetry, 
music, painting, public speaking. — La 
BRUYjfeRE. 

MEDIOCRITY.—An Honest. 

Let me be neither happy nor unhappy, 
that is—neither rich nor poor : I take 
sanctuary in an honest mediocrity.—L a 
BruyAre. 

MEDITATION.—Acquiring the Habits of 
To set about acquiring the habits of 
meditation late in life, is like getting into a 
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go-cart with a grey beard, and learning to 
walk when we have lost the use of our 
legs. —Boltnobroke. 

MEDITATION.—The Benefits of 
By meditation we ransack our deep and 
false hearts, find out our secret enemies, 
buckle with them, expel them, arm our¬ 
selves against their re-entranre. By this we 
make use of all good means, fit ourselves to 
all good duties ; by this we descry our weak¬ 
nesses, obtain redress, prevent temptations, 
cheer up our solitariness, temper our occa¬ 
sions of delight, get more light into our 
knowledge, more heat to our affections, 
more life to our devotion. By this we see 
our Saviour with Stephen, we talk with 
God as Moses did, and by this we are 
ravished with blessed Paul into Paradise, 
and see that heaven wc are loath to leave, 
l)ut cannot utter.— Bp. Hall. 

MEDITATION—Defined. 

Meditation is partly a passive, partly an 
active state. Whoever has pondered long 
over a plan which he is anxious to accom¬ 
plish, without distinctly seeing at first the 
way, knows what meditation is. Tlie sub¬ 
ject itself jiresents itself in leisure moments 
spontaneously ; but then all this sets the 
mind at work—contriving, imagining, re¬ 
jecting, modifying. It is in this way that one 
of the greatest of English engineers, a man 
uncouth and unaccustomed to regular dis¬ 
cipline of mind, is said to have accom¬ 
plished his most marvellous triumphs. He 
threw bridges over almost impracticable 
torrents, and pierced the eternal mountains 
for his viaducts. Sometimes a difficulty 
brought all the work to a pause ; then he 
would shut himself up in his room, eat 
notliing, speiik to no one, abandon himself 
intensely to the contcm]jlation of that on 
which his heart was set; and at the end of 
two or three days, would come forth serene 
and calm, walk to the spot, and <]uietly 
give orders which seemed the result of 
.superhuman intuition. This was medita¬ 
tion.—F. W. RoBliKTSON. 

MEDITATION.—The Enjoyment of 
Last night when with a draught from that 
cool fountain 

I had my wholesome sober supper crown’d; 
As is my stated custom, forth I walk’d 
Beneath the solemn gloom and glittering sky, 
To feed my soul with prayer and meditation; 
And thus to inward harmony composed, 
1'hat sweetest music of the grateful lieart. 
Whose each emotion is a silent hymn, 

I to my couch retired.—M ali.et. 

meditation.—T he Ultimate Use of 
At the end of your meditation, gather up 
the chief prncti -al Ics^son*;, and imprint them 


on your memory. As a writer quaintly 
says—“ Make a bouquet of the best thoughts 
you have met with in your meditations, and 
take it with you to refresh yourself with 
during the day.”—How. 

meed.—H onourable 

Thanks to men 

Of noble minds is honourable meed. 

Shakspeare. 

meek.—T he Blessing of the 

It is in the lowly valley that the sun’s 
warmth is truly genial; unless, indeed, 
there are mountains so close and abrupt as 
to overshadow it. Then noisome vapours 
may be bred there: but otherwise in the 
valley may we behold the meaning of the 
wonderful blessing bestowed upon the 
meek, that they shall inherit the earth. 
It is theirs for this very reason—because 
they do not seek it. They do not exalt 
their heads like icebergs, which by-the-bye 
are driven away from earth, and cluster, or 
rather jostle, around the pole; but they 
flow along the earth humbly and silently; 
and wherever they flow, they bless it; and 
so all its beauty and all its richness is 
reflected in their pure, calm, peaceful 
bosoms.— Adn. Hare, 

MEEKNESS—Defined. 

A boy was once asked what meekness 
was. He thought for a moment and said— 
“ Meekness gives smooth answers to rough 
questions.”— Mrs. Balfour. 

meekness.—T he Excellency of 

The two goats that met upon the narrow 
bridge, were both in danger had they 
quarrelled, but they were both preserved 
by the condescension of one that lay down, 
and let the other go over him. It is the 
evil tendency of passion that it turns oiir 
filends into enemies; but it is the excel¬ 
lency of meekness that it converts our 
enemies into friends, which is an effectual 
way of conquering them.—M. Henry. 

meekness.—T he Flower of 

The flower of meekness grows on a stem 
of grace.—^J. Montgomery. 

meekness—I nculcated. 

To Christian meekness sacrifice thy spleen, 
And strive thy neighbour’s weaknesses to 
screen.— Smollett. 

meeting.—T he Joys of 

The joys of meeting pay the pangs of 
absence; 

Else who could bear it ?—Rowe. 
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MEETING-PLACE.—The Final 

Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 

And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendour here :— 
Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 

And a purer, fairer Eden 

Be where only wastes have been :— 
Where a King in kingly glory, 

Such as earth has never known. 

Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 

Claim and wear the holy crown :— 
Brother 1 we shall meet and rest, 

'Mid the holy and the blest. 

Dr. Bonar. 

MELANCHOLY—a Characteristic. 

Melancholy is a characteristic of all pro¬ 
found natures.—D r. ViNi:T. 

MELANCHOLY.—Divers Forms of 

I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation ; nor the musician’s, 
which is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud; nor the soldier’s, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, which is po¬ 
litic ; nor the lady’s, which is nice ; nor 
the lover’s, which is all these : but it is a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects; 
and indeed, the sundry contemplation of 
my travels, in which my often rumination 
wraps me in a most humorous sadness.— 
Shakspeare. 

MELANCHOLY—an Enemy. 

Melancholy is an enemy to gifts and 
grace, a great friend to unbelief, as T have 
often found in my experience. — Boston. 

MELANCHOLY.—The Glance of 

The glance 

Of melancholy is a fearful gift : 

What is it but the telescope of truth, 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies. 
And brings life near in utter nakedness. 
Making the cold reality too real ? —Byron. 

MELANCHOLY.—The Sweet Notes of 

With eyes uprais’d, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 

And from her wild sequester’d scat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet. 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pen¬ 
sive soul: 

And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling rumiels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole. 

Or, o’er some haunted stream, with fond 
<lela>, 
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Round an holy calm diffusing. 

Love of peace, and lonely musing. 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

Collins. 

MELODY.—A Simple 

That simple melody 

Comes on the heart like infant innocence— 
Pure feeling pure.—P. J. Bailey. 

MEMORIES.—Fragrant 
Long, long be my heart with such memories 
fill’d. 

Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distill’d ! 

You may break, you may shatter the vase 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still.—T. Moore. 

MEMORIES.—Powerful 

Dr. Johnson, it is said, never forgot any¬ 
thing that he had seen, heard, or read. 
Burke, Clarendon, Gibbon, Locke, Tillot- 
son, were all distinguished for strength of 
memory. When alluding to this subject. 
Sir William Hamilton observes—For intel¬ 
lectual power of the highest order, none 
were distinguished above Grotius and Pas¬ 
cal ; and Grotius and Pascal forgot nothing 
they had ever read or thought. Leibnitz 
and Euler were not less celebrated for their 
intelligence than for their memory; and 
both could repeat the whole of the ^£neid. 
Donellus knew the Corpus Juris by heart; 
and yet he was one of the profoundest and 
most original speculators in jurisprudence. 
Ben Jonson tells us, that he could repeat 
all that he had ever written, and whole 
books that he had read. Themistocles 
could call by their names the twenty thou¬ 
sand citizens of Athens. Cyrus is reported 
to have known the name of every soldier in 
his army. Hortensius (after Cicero, the 
greatest orator of Rome), after sitting a 
whole day at a public sale, correctly enun¬ 
ciated from memory all the things sold, their 
prices, and the names of their purchasers. 
Niebuhr, the historian, was not les.; distin¬ 
guished for his memory than for his acute¬ 
ness. In his youth he was employed in one 
of the public offices of Denmark. Part of 
a book of accounts having been destroyed, 
he restored it by an effort of memory.— 
Dr. F. Winslow. 

MEMORIES.—Short 

“Great wits have short memories,” is a 
proverb, and as such has undoubtedly some 
foundation in nature. The case seems to be 
—that men of genius forget things of com¬ 
mon concern, unimportant facts and circum¬ 
stances, which make no slight impression in 
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cvcry-day minds. But sure it will be found 
that all wit depends on memory ; that is— 
on the recollection of passages either to 
illustrate or contrast with any present occa¬ 
sion. It is probably the fate of a common 
understanding—to forget the very things 
which the man of mt remembers. But .in 
oblivion of those things which almost every 
one remembers, renders his case the more 
remarkable, and thus explains the mystery. 
—Shenstone. 

MEMORY.—The Advantages of 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below, 

To soothe and soften all the cares we know; 
■Whose glad suggestions still each vain alarm, 
■When nature fades, and life forgets to charm; 
What softened views thy magic glass reveals. 
When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twi¬ 
light steals! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day, 
Long on the wave reflected lustres play ; 
Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned, 
Glance on the darkened mirror of the mind. 

S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.—A Bad 

A gentleman had so bad a memory, and 
so circumscribed, that he scarce knew what 
he read. A friend knowing this, lent him 
the same book to read seven times over; 
and being asked afterwards how he liked it, 
replied—think it is an admirable pro¬ 
duction ; but the author sometimes repeats 
the same things.”—TiiiEBAULT. 

MEMORY.- -Definitions of 

Memory is the scribe of the soul.— 
Aristotle. _ 

Memory is the conservative faculty.— 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Memory is the custodier of the collected 
treasures.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

MEMORY—A Friend and a Foe. 

Memory is the friend of wit, but the 
treacherous ally of invention.— Colton. 

MEMORY.—The Life and Death of 

Of all the faculties of the mind, memory 
is the first that flourishes, and the first that 
dies.—C olton. 

MEMORY—not to be Over-Filled. 

Memory is like a purse ; if it be over¬ 
full, that it cannot be shut, all will drop 
out of it. Marshal thy notions into hand¬ 
some method. A man will carry twice 
more weight, trussed and packed up in 
bundles, than when it lies untowardly 
flapping and hanging about his shoulders. 
—Dr. Fuller. 


MEMORY.—The Pleasures of 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless 
mine, 

From age to age, unnumbered treasures 
shine ! 

Thought and her sliadowy brood thy call 
ol)ey. 

And place and time arc subject to thy 
sway ! 

Thy pleasures most we feel when most 
alone,— 

The only pleasure? we can call our own : 
Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions 
die, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo ! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of 
Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, v/hen the trembling spirit wings her 
flight. 

Pour round her path a stream of living 
light; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of 
rest. 

Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are 
blest!—S. Rogers. 

MEMORY.—A Strong 

Experience teaches that a strong memory 
is often joined to a weak judgment.— 
Montaigne. 

MEMORY.—The Way to Store tho 

The best way to remember a thing is 
thoroughly to understand it, and often to 
recall it to mind. By reading continually 
with great attention, and never passing a 
passage without understanding and consi¬ 
dering it well, the memory will be stored 
with knowledge; and things will occur at 
times when we want them, though we can 
never recollect the passages or from whence 
we draw our ideas.— Trusler. 

MEN—but Children. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 
—Dryden. 


How many superior men are children 
more than once in a day !— Napoleon I. 

MEN.—Conceited 

Conceited men often seem a harmless 
kind of men, who, by an overweening self- 
respect, relieve others from the duty of 
respecting them at all.—H. W. Beecher. 

MEN.—Great 

The great men of history are commonly 
made by the great occasions they fill. They 
are the men who had faith to meet such 
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occasions^ and therefore the occasions 
marked them, called them to come and be 
what the successes of their faith would 
make them.—B ushnell. 

MEN.—Insane 

Every man is a divinity in disguise, a god 
playing the fool. It seems as if heaven had 
sent its insane angels into our world as to 
an asylum. And here they will break out 
into their native music, and utter at in¬ 
tervals the words they have heard in hea¬ 
ven ; then the mad fit returns, and they 
mope and wallow like dogs !— Emerson. 

MEN—Meteor-Like. 

Great men are like meteors, which shine 
and consume themselves to enlighten the 
earth.— Napoleon I 

MEN.—Self-Made 

Columbus was a weaver. Franklin was 
a journeyman printer. Massillon, as well 
as Fletcher, arose amidst the humblest 
vocations. Niebuhr was a peasant. Sixtus 
V. was employed in keejiing swine. Roll in 
was the son of a culler. Ferguson and 
Burns, Scottish poets, were—the former a 
ploughman, the latter a shepherd. jiEsop 
was a slave. Homer was a beggar. Daniel 
Defoe was aj^prenticed to a hosier. De¬ 
mosthenes was the son of a cutler. Virgil 
was the son of a baker. Hogarth was an 
engraver of pewter pots. Gay was an ap¬ 
prentice to a silk mercer, Ben J oiison was 
a bricklayer. Person was the son of a 
parish clerk. Prideaux was emj)loyed to 
sweep Exeter College. Akcnside was the 
son of a butcher. Pope was the son of a 
merchant. Cervantes was a private sol¬ 
dier. Gifford and Bloomfield were shoe¬ 
makers. Howard was apprenticed to a 
grocer.' Halley was the son of a soap-boiler. 
Sir Richard Arkwright was a barber for a 
number of years. Belzoni was the son of 
a barber. Blackstoiie was the son of a 
linendraper. Blacklock was in a distressed 
state of poverty. Buchanan was a private 
soldier. Butler was the son of a farmer. 
Canova was the son of a stone-cutter. Sir 
Humphry Davy was the son of a carver. 
Dodsley was a stocking-weaver. Haydn 
was the son of a poor cartwright Her- 
schel was the son of a musician. Johnson 
was the son of a bookseller. Milton was a 
schoolmaster. Allan Ramsay was the son 
of a miner. Parks was the son of a small 
grocer, Raffaeile was the son of a peasant. 
Richardson was the son of a joiner.—W. 
Anderson. 

MEN*—The Sneers of 

What would the nightingale care if the 
toad despised her singing ? She would still 
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sing on, and leave the cold toad to his dark 
shadows. And what care 1 for the sneen 
of men who grovel upon earth ? I will still 
sing on m the ear and bosom of God.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

MEN—the Sport of Circumstances. 

Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 

Byron, 

MEN.—Superficially Entertaining 

Some men are very entertaining for a 
first interview; but after that they are ex¬ 
hausted, and run out; on a second meeting 
we shall find them very flat and monoto¬ 
nous ; like hand-organs, we have heard all 
their tunes; but unlike those instruments, 
they are not new-barrelled so easily.— 
Colton. 

MEN—who Support a Bad Cause. 

There are some men who continue to 
astonish and please the world, even in the 
support of a bad cause. They arc mighty 
in their fallacies, and beautiful in their 
errors.— S. Smith. 

MEN.—Tall, Short, and Moderate 

Men of extraordinary tallness, though 
otherwise little deserving, arc made porters 
to loids, and those of unusual littleness are 
made ladies’ dwarfs, whilst men of moderate 
stature may want masters: thus many, 
notorious for extremities, may find favourers 
to prefer them, whilst moderate men, in the 
middle course, may want any to advance 
them.— Dr. Fuller. 

MEN.—Two Kinds of Successful 

Tlicre are but two kinds of men who 
succeed as public characters:—men of no 
principle, but of great talent, and men of 
no talent, but of one principle,—that of 
obedience their superiors.— Colton. 

MEN.—The Virtues and Vices of 

Men have their virtues, their vices, their 
heroism, their perverseness: they possess 
and exercise all that is good and all that is 
bad in this world.— Napoi.eon I. 

MEN.—Unmarried 

Unmarried men are best friends, best 
masters, best servants ; but not always best 
subjects; for they are light to run away; 
and almost all fugitives are of that con¬ 
dition.— Lord Bacon. 

MERCHANT.—The Gentlemanliness of tne 

A true-bred merchant is the best gentle¬ 
man in the nation : in knowledge, in man- 
mers, in judgment, he outdoes many of the 
nobility.—D efoe. 
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MERCHANT.—The Varied Fortune of the 
The restless merchant, he that loves to steep 
His brains in wealth, and lays his soul to 
sleep 

In bags of bullion, sees th’ immortal ctovt^ 
And fain would mount, but ingots keep him 
down I 

He brags to-day, perchance, and begs to- 
monow: 

lie lent but now, wants credit now to 
borrow. 

lUow, winds, the treasure’s gone, the mer¬ 
chant *s broke; 

A slave to silver but a slave to smoke. 

F. Quarles. 

MERCHANTS—Live upon Confidence. 

There is no class in society who can so 
ill afford to undermine the conscience of the 
community, or to set it loose from its moor¬ 
ings in the eternal sphere, as merchants, 
who live upon confidence and credit. Any¬ 
thing which wakens or paialyses this, is tak¬ 
ing beams from the foundations of tlie mer¬ 
chant’s own warehouse.—H. W. 1>?:ecjier. 

MERCIES—are Manifold. 

As John Bunyan says, all the flowers in 
God’s garden are double; there is no single 
mercy; nay, they are not only double 
flowerj, but they are manifold flowers, 
'rhcrc are many flowers upon one stalk, and 
many flowers in one flower. You shall 
think you have but one mercy, but you 
shall find it to be a whole flock of mercies. 
Our beloved is unto us a bundle of myrrh, 
a cluster of camphire. When you lay hold 
upon one golden link of the chain of grace, 
you pull, pull, pull, but lo ! as long as your 
hand can draw, there are fresh “linked 
sweetnesses *’ of love still to come. Mani¬ 
fold mercies ! Like the drops of a lustre, 
wliich reflect a rainbow of colours when 
tlie sun is glittenng upon them, and each 
one, when turned in different ways, from 
its prismatic form, shows all the varieties 
of colour, so the mercy of God is one and 
yet many, the same, yet ever changing, a 
combination of all the beauties of love 
blended harmoniously together. 

Spurgeon. 

MERCIES.—The Way to Increase 
To bless God for mercies, is the way to 
increase them.—W. Secker. 

MERCY.—The Becoming Grace of 
No ceremony that to great ones ’longs,— 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed 
sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor tlie judge’s 
robe,— 

Become them with one half so good a grape 
A» mercy does.—S uakspeake. 


MERCY.—The Day of 

The day of mercy has an evening, when 
the light of it begins to vanish away, and a 
night beyond—after which—when cometh 
morning ?—Dr. Raleigh. 

MERCY—Defined. 

Mercy is the forgiveness of an injury; 
mercy is the pardon of a sinner. Smiling 
when justice frowns, and extending her 
favours out and beyond those who are 
merely without merit, she bestows them on 
those who are full of demerit. On her 
wings man rises to his loftiest elevation, 
anrl makes his nearest approach and 
similitude to God.— Dr. Guthrie. 

MERCY.—The Divine Characteristics of 

Mercy is an essential perfection of the 
Deity. Hence, in Scripture language. He 
is spoken of as being “plenteous in mercy,’* 
“great in mercy,” and “rich m mercy.” 
Dryden even affirms—that “sweet mercy” 
is Ills “darling attribute.” And, in truth, 
it would appear so ; for in the one hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalm, “ His mercy” is 
said to be the grand motive of all His 
varied goodness to man. Six-aud-twenty 
times this precious fact is asserted therein ! 
And does not human experience, world¬ 
wide, most emphatically confirm it? Asa 
mighty river, His loving-kindness is ever 
flowing towards us. We can no more drain 
It, than we can the divine and everlasting 
source whence it springs. And it is as 
free as it is exhaustless. Like the air, 
which penetrates every dwelling indepen¬ 
dent of the status of its habitant, it comes 
to all without fee or reward. “ The earth 
is full of the mercy of the Lord.”— Dr. 
Davies. 

MERCY.—The Door of 
The door of mercy has hinges, and it may 
be shut, and then locked with the adaman¬ 
tine key of justice.—D r. Raleigh. 

MERCY—a Good Servant. 

Mercy is so good a servant, that it will 
never suffer its master to die a beggar.—W. 
Secker. 

MERCY.—Showing and Receiving 

He that showeth mercy when it may be 
best spared, will receive mercy when it shall 
be most needed.—W. Secker. 

MERCY.—The Unstrained Quality of 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes: 
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*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his 
crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
])owcr, 

"riic attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread .and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway: 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings j 
It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest 
God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakspeare. 

MERCY.—The Want of 

lie shall never want mercy who does not 
wanton with mercy.—W. Skckfr. 

MERIT.—Deserved , 

Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 

()h that estates, degrees, offices, 

Wcie not derived corruptly! ai^ that clear 
honour ^ 

Were purchased by the merit of the 
wearer ! 

How many then should cover that stand 
bare! 

I low many be commanded that command ! 

Shakspeare. 

MERIT.—Distinguished 

Distinguished merit will ever rise superior 
to oppression, and will draw lustre from re¬ 
proach. The vapours which gather round 
the rising sun, and follow him m his course, 
seldom fail at the close of it to form a 
magnificent theatre for his reception, and 
tO invest with variegated tints and with a 
softened effulgence the luminary which they 
cannot hide.— R. Hall. 

MERIT.—Real 

Real merit is not in the success, but in 
the endeavour.—PuNSHON. 

MERIT—should be Rewarded. 

Merit, howcvci inconsiderable, should be 
sought for and lewarded.— Napoleon I. 

MERITS.—Personal 

On their own merits modest men arc 
dumb.—G. CoLMAN. 

MERRY.—Perpetually 

When faith heals the conscience, and 
grace hushelh the affections, and compo.seth 
all within, what should ail such a man not 
to be perpetually merry?— Trapp, 


METAPHOR.—The Pre-eminence of 

Metaphor is the figure most suitable for 
the orator, as men find a positive pleasure 
in catching resemblances for themselves.— 
Aristotle. 

METAPHYSICIANS.—The Power and 
Wcakneas of 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but 
they can erect nothing. They can ])ull 
down a church, but they cannot build a 
hovel.—R. Cecil, 

METAPHYSICS.—Puzzled with 
Most men take least notice of what is 
plain, as if th.at were of no use ; but ])ii77le 
their thoughts, and lose themselves in those 
vast depths and abysses which no human 
understanding can fathom.— SHERLOCK. 

JtorAPHYSICS—a Science. 

etaphysics, in whatever latitude the 
term be/taken, is a science or complement 
of sciepte exclusively occupied with mind. 
—Sir WvHamilion. 

METi'l^iP^SlCS.—The Tendency of 
Metapi^j^ics tend only to benight the 
understanding in a cloud of its own making, 
to lose it in a labyrinth of its own con¬ 
trivance.—D r. Knox. 

METEORS.—The Lustre of 

While meteors keep above in the firma¬ 
ment, they yield a pleasing lustre ; but 
wdien they decline, and fall to the earth, 
they come to nothing.—W. Secker. 

METHOD—the Hinge of Business. 

Method is the very hinge of business. 

11. More, 

METHOP,—The Importance of 
From the cotter’s hearth, or the workshop 
of the artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, 
the first merit, that which admits neither 
substitute nor equivalent, is—that everything 
IS in its place. Where this charm is wanting, 
every other merit either loses its name, or 
becomes an additional ground of accusation 
and regi'ct. Of one by whom it is eminently 
possessed, we say proverbially, he is like 
clockwork. The resemblance extends be¬ 
yond the point of regularity, and yet falls 
short of the truth. Both do, indeed, at 
once divide and announce the silent and 
otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. 
But the man of methodical industry and 
honourable pursuits does more : he realizes 
its ideal divisions, and gives a character and 
individuality to its moments. If the idle 
are described as killing time, he may be 
justly said to call it into life and moral 
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being, while he makes it the distinct object 
not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organizes the hours, and 
gives them a soul; and that, the very es¬ 
sence of which is to fleet away, and ever¬ 
more to have been, he takes up into his own 
permanence, and communicates to it the 
imperishableness of a spiritual nature. Of 
the good and faithful .servant whose ener¬ 
gies, thus directed, are thus methodise, it 
is less truly afiirmed that he lives in time 
than that time lives in him. His days, 
months, and years, as the stops and punc¬ 
tual marks in the records of duties per¬ 
formed, will survive the wreck of worlds, 
and remain extant when time itself shall 
be no more !—S. T. Coi.kridge. 

METHOD.—Progress in 

All method is a rational jirogress,—a pro¬ 
gress toward an end.—S ir W, HAMiLjj^N. 

METHOD.—Slaves to 

Of method this may be said—if we make 
it our slave, it is well, but it is bad if wc 
aie .slaves to method. A gentleman once 
told me—that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author 
or other, and on no account to fall .short of 
that nimber, nor to exceed it. I silently 
set him down for a man who might have 
taste to read something worth writing, but 
who never could have genius himself to 
write anything worth reading.— Colton. 

MIDNIGHT.—The Moon and Stars at 

*Tis midnigh : on the mountains bro\vn 
The cold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high. 
Bespangled with those isles of light. 

So wildly, spiritually bright!— Byron. 

MIDNIGHT.—The Terrible Actualities of 

^Tis now the noon of night; yet timid sleep 
To me brings not the opiate of repose ; 
And restless Fancy points my thoughts to 
those 

Who at this hour a gloomy reckoning keep; 
Like sullen sentinels, how minutes creep ! 

I see the robber at the widow’s door ; 

The murd’rer with his hands fresh dyed in 
gore; 

The wretch whom frightful ruin wakes to 
weep I 

The villain plotting to oppress the poor; 
The traitor, brooding o’er some fell design : 
The prisoner breaking from his dark con¬ 
fine ; 

The heart that’sj broken to be healed no 
more; 

These their lone vigils keep at this still hour. 
Nor woo, or vainly woo, O sleep I thy 
power !•—Millhouse, 


MILITIA.—Tha 

The whole body of the militia has been 
denounced by some peace-at-any-price poli¬ 
ticians as a national burden from which we 
derive no national advantage. But this is 
an assertion without proof. True, the 
expense is great; but let the time come, 
and no doubt British hearts will, as they 
have ever done, prompt to deeds of valour 
which will be alike the glory of their arms 
and the boast of the people.— Dr. Davies. 

MILLENNIUM.—Animal Life during the 

The Iambs vnth wolves shall graze the ver¬ 
dant mead, 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 
The steer and bon in one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s 
feet; 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and .s])eckled snake, 
Pleased, the green lustre of the .scales 
survey, 

And with their forky tongues .shall inno¬ 
cently play,— Pope. 

MILLENNIUM.—The Blessedness of the 

Then shall, gorgeous as a gem, 

Shine thy mount, Jerusalem ; 

Then .shall in the desert rise 
Fruits of more than Paradise ; 

Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God ; 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a glorious thousand years ! 

Croly. 

MILTON.—John 

From childhood he had listened to the 
sounds of the organ ; doubtless himself often 
gave breath to the sound-board with his 
hands on the lever of the bellows, while his 
father’s 

Volant touch. 

Instinct through all proportions low and 
high. 

Fled and pursued tran.sverse the resonant 
fugue ; 

and the father’s organ-harmony we yet 
hear in the son’s verse as in none but his* 
Those organ-sounds he has taken for the 
very breath of his speech, and articulated 
them. He had education and leisure, free¬ 
dom to think, to travel, to observe; he wsC 
more than thirty before he had to earn a 
mouthful of bread by his own labour. 
Rushing at length into freedom’s battle, he 
stood in its storm with his hand on the 
wheel of the nation’s rudder, shouting many 
a bold word for God and the Truth, until, 
fulfilled of experience as of knowledge, 
God set up before him'a canvas of utter 
darkness; he had to fill it with creatures 
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of radiance. God blinded him with His 
hand, that, like the nightingale, he might 
“ sing darkling.” Beyond all, his life was 
pure from his childhood, without which 
sucli poetry as his could never have come to 
the birth. It is the pure in heart who shall 
see God at length ;—the pure in heart who 
now hear his harmonies. More than all 
yet, he devoted himself from the first to the 
will of God, and his prayer that he might 
write a great poem was heard. 

'rhe unity of his being is the strength of 
Milton. He is harmony, sweet and bold, 
throughout. Not Philip Sidney, not George 
Herbert, loved words and their melodies 
more than he ; while in their use he is more 
serious than eitlier, and harder to please, 
uttering a music they have rarely ap¬ 
proached. Yet even when speaking with 
“most miraculous organ,” with a grandeur 
never heard till then, he overflows in speech 
more like that of otlier men than theirs— 
he utters himself more simply, straightfor- 
wardly, dignifiedly, than they. His modes 
are larger and more human, more near to 
the forms of piimary thought. Faithful 
and obedient to his art, he spends his power 
ill no diversions. Like Sliakspeare, he can 
be silent, never hesitating to sweep away 
the finest lines should they mar the intent, 
progrcs.s, and flow of his poem. Even 
while he sings most abandoncdly, it is ever 
with a care of his speech, it is ever with 
ordered words; not one shall dull the clarity 
of his verse by unlicensed, that is, needless 
presence, lint let not my reader fancy that 
this inijilies laborious utterance and strained 
endeavour. It is weakness only which by 
the agony of visible effort enhances the 
magnitude of victory. The trained athlete 
will move with the grace of a child, for he 
has not to seek how to effect that which he 
means to perform, Milton has only to take 
good heed, and with no greater effort than 
it costs the ordinary man to avoid talking 
like a fool, lie sings like an archangel.—D r. 
Macdonald. 

He rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy : 

He pass’d the flaming bounds of Space and 
Time, 

The living throne, the sapjihire-blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night—^T. Gray. 
MIMIC.—A Good 

I'o be a good mimic requires gieat 
powersgreat acuteness of observation, 
great retention of what is observed, and 
^reat pliancy of organs to represent what is 
observed.—D r. Johnson. 
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MIND.—Absence of 

Robert Simson used to sit at his open 
window on the ground-floor, as deep in 
geometry as a Robert Simson ought to be. 
There he would be accosted by a beggar; 
he would rouse himself, hear a few words of 
the story, make his donation and dive. 
Some wags one day stopped a mendicant on 
his way to the window with “ Now I do as 
we tell you, and you will get something 
from that gentleman, and a shilling from us 
besides. He will ask you who you arc, and 
you will say Robert Simson, son of John 
Simson, of Kirtonliill.” The man did as 
he was bid. Simson gave him a coin, and 
dropped off. He soon roused himself, and 
said—“ Robert Simson ! son of John Sim¬ 
son, of Kirtonliill I why that is myself I 
That man must be an impostor I ”— 
Brougham. 

MIND.—The Advance of the 

The mind is continually labouring to 
advance, step by step, through successive 
gradations of excellence towards perfection, 
which is dimly seen at a great though not 
hopeless distance, and which we mu.st 
always follow because we never can attain ; 
but the pursuit rewards itself; one truth 
teaches another, and our store is always in¬ 
creasing, though nature can never be ex¬ 
hausted.—S ir J. Reynolds. 

MIND.—The Amusement of the 
Whatever be the amusements you choose, 
return not slowly from those of the botly to 
the mind ; exercise the latter night and day. 
The mind is nourished at a cheap rate ; 
neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, can in- 
ternipt this exercise; give, thciefore, all 
your cares to a possession which ameliorates 
even in its old age.— Seneca. 

MIND.-—A Beautiful 
Too rartly is a beautiful mind the lov ly 
tenant of a beautiful body.— J. A. Jamls. 

MIND.—The Capacities of the 
As sjiiritual beings, we have capacities to 
visit scenes and persons separated from us 
by countless leagues: mind defies both 
time and space. On the wings of thought 
it can cross centuries in a moment, and 
visit scenes which no huinan eye hath seen. 
—Dr. Thomas, 

MIND.—A Contented 

Obscur6d life sits down a type of bliss : 

A mind content both crown and kingdom 
is.—G reene. 

MIND.—The Contraction of the 
He who cannot contract the sight of his 
mind as well as dilate it, wants a great 
talent in life.— Lord Bacon. 
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MIND.—The Decay of the 

The vigour of the mind decays witli that 
of tfie body ; and not only humour and in¬ 
vention, but even judgment and resolution 
change and languish with ill constitution of 
body and of health.—SiR W. Temple. 

MIND—Defined. 

Mind is that which perceives, feels, 
remembers, acts, and is conscious of con¬ 
tinued existence. —I. Taylor. 

MIND.—Diseases of the 

It is with diseases of the mind as with 
those of the liody,—we are half dead behire 
we understand our disorder, and half cured 
when we do.— Colton. 

MIND.—The Elevation of the 

It is necessary to the hap]nness of indi¬ 
viduals, and still more necessary to the 
security of society, that the mind should 
be elevated to the idea of general beauty, 
and the contemjilation of general tiiith ; 
by this puisuit the mind is always carried 
forward in search of something more ex¬ 
cellent than it finds, and obtains its proper 
superiority over the common senses of life 
by leainiiig to feel itself capable of higher 
aims and nobler enjoyments. In this gra¬ 
dual exultation of human nature every art 
contributes its contingent towards the 
general supply of mental pleasure. What¬ 
ever abstracts the thoughts from sensual 
gratifications, whatever teaches us to look 
for happiness within ourselves, must ad¬ 
vance m some measure the dignity of our 
nature.—SiR J. Reynolds. 

MIND.—Evil Approved by the 
There’s nought so monstrous but the mind 
of man. 

In some conditions, may be brought to 
approve ;—■ 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear 
them named.— Lilly. 

MIND.—The Flights of the 

The end which at present calls forth our 
efforts will be found when it is once gained 
to be only one of the means to some re¬ 
moter end. The natural flights of the liu- 
man mind arc not from pleasure to pleasure, 
but from hope to hope.— Dr. Johnson. 

mind.—A Full 

A full mind takes away the body’s appe¬ 
tite, no less than a full body makes a dull 
and unwieldly mind.—J. Hall. 


mind.—G ifts of the 

Your minds are endowed with a vast 
number of gifts of totally different uses— 
limbs of mind, as it were, whicl^ if you 
don’t exercise, you cripple. One is curios¬ 
ity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure 
in knowing, which if you destroy, you make 
yourselves cold and dull. Another is sym¬ 
pathy ; the power of sharing in the feelings 
of living creatures, which if you destroy, 
you make yourselves hard and cruel. An¬ 
other is admiration ; the power of enjoying 
beauty or ingenuity, which if you destroy, 
you make yourself base and irreverent. 
Another is wit; or the power of playing 
with the lights on the many sides of truth ; 
which if you destroy, you make yourselves 
gloomy, and less useful and cheering to 
others than you might be.—R uskin. 

MIND.—A Great 

A great mind may change its objects, 
but it cannot relinouish them ; it must liave 
something to pursue; variety is its relaxa¬ 
tion, and amusement its repose.—Col.UC»N. 

MIND.—The Growth of 

Mind makes itself like that it lives amidst, 
And on ; and thus, among dreams, iinagiii- 
ings. 

And scenes of awe, and purity, and power, 
Grows sternly sweet and calm—all beautiful 
With God-like coldness and unconsciousness 
Of mortal passion, mental toil; until. 

Like to the marble model of a god, 

It doth assume a firm and dazzling form, 
Scaicely less incorruptible than that 
It emblems.—?. J. Bailey. 

MIND.—A Happy State of 

There is a state of mind in which the soul 
may be a]itly called—the Garden of the 
Lord; when, answering to His culture, it 
brings forth fruits and flowers for Ills plea¬ 
sure! —Warner. 

MIND.—An Inconstant 

An inconstant and wavering mind, as it 
makes a man unfit for society, so, besides 
that, it makes a man ridiculous, it hinders 
him from ever attaining any perfection in 
himself; yea, it keeps him from enjoying 
that which he hath attained ; for it keeps 
him ever in work ; building, pulling down, 
.selling, changing, buying, commanding, 
forbidding. So, whiles he can be no other 
man’s friend, he is the leas! his own. It is 
the safest course for a man’s profit, creflit, 
and ease, to deliberate long, to resolve 
suiely ; hardly to alter, not to enter upon 
that whose end he foresees not answerable ; 
and V. hen he is O'^ce entered, not to surcease 
till he have attained the end he foresaw. 
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So may he, to good purpose, begin a new 
\ivork when he hath well finished the old.— 
Bp. Hall. 

MIND.—The Integrity of the 

A mind that is conscious of its integrity, 
scorns to say more than it means to per¬ 
form.—R. Burns. 

MIND.—The Kingdom of the 

J’lace me on some desert shore 
Koot of man ne’er wandered o’er ; 

Lock me in a lonely cell 
Beneath some prison citadel; 

Still, heie or there, within I find 
My qniet kingdom of the mind ; 

Nay, ’mid tlie tempest fierce and dark. 
Float me in peril’s frailest bark. 

My quenchless soul could sit and think, 
And smile at danger’s dizziest brink ; 

And whciefore ? God, my God, is still 
King of Kings in good and ill; 

And where He dwelleth—every where— 
Safety supreme and peace are there ; 

And where He reigneth—all around — 
Wisdom, and love, and power arc found ; 
And, reconciled to Him and bliss, 

“ My mind tome a kingdom is.”—TuPPER. 

MIND.—A Malignant 

It is the mark of a malignant mind. 

When one, not raised above the common 
rank, 

Scorns to obey his rulers.—S ophocles. 

MIND.—A Mediocre 

One of the surest marks of a mediocre 
mind is to be always prosing.—L a Bru- 
YKRE. 

MIND.—Men of 

Men of mind are mountains, and their 
heads 

Aic sunned long ere the rest of earth. 

r. J. Bailey. 

MIND.—Nobility of 

Tnie nobility of mind consists in the 
humbleness of the mind —W. Secker. 

MIND.— Overtasking the 

Overtasking the mind is an unwise act; 
when nature is unwilling, the labour is vain. 
—Seneca. 

MIND.—The Pleasure of the 

The pleasure which affects the human 
mind with the most lively and transporting 
touches, is the sense that we act in the eye 
of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours here 
with happiness hereafter, large as our de¬ 
sires, and lasting as our immort.'ii souls. 
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Without this the highest state of life is 
insipid, and with it the lowest is a paradise. 
—Abp. Tillotson. 

MIND.—Presence of 

Presence of mind is courage.— Byron. 

A quality which is the opposite to sur¬ 
prise.—L ytton. 

An officer of the Rifle Brigade had been 
out shooting, and with his companions had 
been sitting on the grass, partaking of 
“tiffin.” When about to resume their 
sport, .and in the act of rising, this young 
man placed his right hand on the grass 
beside him. He instantly became aware 
lli.at, in doing so, he had placed it on a 
large grass-snake. He felt the reptile try¬ 
ing to drag its neck and head from beneath 
his gras]^; at the same time it wound its 
body and tail closely round his arm. His 
companion, seeing this, became so stupe¬ 
fied from fright, that he could render no 
assistance, and sat in mute horror, which 
was, however, soon turned alternately 
to wonder, admiration, and thankfulness. 
His friend, feeling the position he was in, 
instantly pressed his hand firmer on the 
snake, instead of suddenly withdrawing it, 
as ninety-nine out of a hundred persons, 
under the same circumstances, would have 
done, and, having ascertained that he had 
luckily placed it on the back of the snake’s 
head and neck, he thus prevented it from 
drawing itself through his grasp. With his 
left hand he then felt his pockets, and with 
it drew from one of them his large hunting- 
knife ; and seizing the blade of it witli his 
teeth, he thus opened it, and then turning 
round with perfect nonchalance and san^^ 
fipid^ he one sure stroke severed the 
snake’s head from its body, and thus saved 
his own life and that of his companion.— 
P'leming, the Traveller, 

MIND.—A Pure 

The agreement between a blameless life 
and moral teaching can rightly be ascrilied 
only to a mind of purest disposition, when 
there is no proof to the contrary.— Kant. 

MIND.—The Spiritual 

When at any time they find their souls 
under the blessed empire and dominion of 
a spiritual mind—^when spirituality wholly 
rules and denominates them—are not their 
souls tlie very region of life and peace ?— 
both these in conjunction, life and peace? 
not raging life, not stupid peace, but a 
placid peaceful life, a vital, vigorous rest 
and peace. It is not the life of a fury, nor 
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peace of a stone; life that hath peace in it, > 
and peace that hath life in it Now can 
the soul say— ** I feel myself well; all is | 
now well with me.** Nothing afflicts the 
spiritual mind, so far and whUe it is such: 
it is wrapt up and clothed in its own in- 
nocency and purity, and hereby become 
invulnerable, not liable to hurtful impres¬ 
sions.— Howe. 

MIND.—Strength of 

What we call strength of mind implies 
the prevalence of the calm passions above 
the violent—S. Smith. 

MIND.—The Superiority of 
'Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds. 

So honour peerelh in the meanest habit. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

MIND.—A Teachable 

A teachable mind will hang about a wise 
man’s neck, and thereby they come to 
cleave and cling as last together as the 
soul of Jonathan did unto the soul of 
David.—B p. Patrick. 

MIND.—The Visions of the 

As sweeps the bark before the breeze, 

While waters coldly close around. 

Till of her pathway through the seas, 

The track no more is found ; 

Thus passing down oblivion’s tide, 

The beauteous visions of the mind 
Fleet as this ocean pageant glide, 

And leave no trace behind.—M alcolm. 

MIND AND CHARACTER.—The 
Development of 

An English barrister, who was accus¬ 
tomed to train students for the practice of 
law, and who was not himself a religious 
man, was once asked—why he put stu¬ 
dents, from the very first, to the study and 
analysis of the most difficult parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures; “Because,** said he, 
“there is nothing else like it, in any lan¬ 
guage, for the development of mind and 
character. **— Haven. 

MIND AND CONDUCT.—The Mutual 
Influence of the 

Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again : 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each other’s 
mint. CowpER. 

MINISTER.—The Meanness of the 

The meanness of tlie earthen vessel, 
Which conveys to others the Gospel treasurci 


takes nothing from the value of the treasure. 
A dying hand may sign a deed of gift of 
incalculable value. A shepherd’s boy may 
point out the way to a philosopher. A 
beggar may be the bearer of an invaluable 
present.—K. Cecil. 

MINISTER.—The Position of a Wise 

A wise minister stands between practical 
Atheism and religious enthusiasm.—R. 
Cecil. 

MINISTER.—The Power of the 

In his power over the conscience, the 
minister has a government which no man 
shares, and, as a Czar of many lands, he 
wields the sceptre over the master-faculty 
of man.— Punsiion. 

MINISTER.—An Unholy 

An unholy minister unravels in his actions 
his most accurate discourses in the pulpit; 
and like .i carbuncle, that seems animated 
with the light and heat of fire, but is a 
cold dead stone, so, though with apparent 
earnestness he may urge men’s duties upon 
them, yet he is cold and careless in his own 
practice, and liis example enervates the 
efficacy of his sermons.—D r. Bates. 

MINISTERS.—A Great Comfort to 

It is a great comfort to Christ’s ministers 
in their administration of the outward signs, 
that He whose ministers they are can confer 
the grace signified thereby, and so put life, 
and soul, and power into their ministrations ; 
—can speak to the heart what they speak to 
the ear, and breathe upon the dry bones on 
which they prophesy.—M. Henry. 

MINISTERS.—The Reproaches of 

There are some diseases tliat are called 
the reproaches of physicians ; and there are 
some people that may be truly called the 
reproaches of ministers ; and those are they 
who are great hearers, and talkers, and 
admirers of ministers, l)Ut never obey the 
doctrines delivered by them.—T. Brooks. 

MINISTRY.—A Commanding 

One great want of the times is a com¬ 
manding ministry—a ministry of a piety 
at once sober and earnest, and of mightiest 
moral power. Give us these men, “full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost,’* who will 
proclaim old truths with new energy, not 
cumbering them with massive drapery, nor 
hiding them *neath piles of rubbish. Give 
us these men ! men of sound speech, who 
will preach the truth as it is in Jesus, not 
with faltering tongue and averted eye, as 
if the mind blushed at its own credulity; 
not distilling it into an essence so subtle^ 
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»nd so speedily decomposed, that a chemi¬ 
cal analysis alone can detect the faint odour 
which tells it has been there, but who will 
preach it apostle-wise, that is, “ first of 
all,” at once a principle slirined in the heart, 
and a motive mighty m the life—the source 
of all morals, and the inspiration of all 
charity—the sanctifier of every relationship, 
and the sweetener of every loiL Give us 
these men 1 men of dauntless courage, from 
whom God-fear has banished man-fear; 
who will stand unblenclied before the pride 
of birth, and the pride of rank, and the 
pride of office, and the pride of intellect, 
and the pride of money, and will rebuke 
their conventional hypocrisies, and demolish 
their false confidences, and sweep away 
their refuges of lies. Give us these men ! 
men of tenderest sympathy, who dare 
despise none, however vile and crafty, 
because the “ one blood ” appeals for 
relationship in its sluggish or fevered flow, 
who deal not in fierce reproofs nor haughty 
bearing, because their own souls have just 
been brought out of prison ; by whom the 
sleeper will not be harshly chided, and 
who will mourn over the wanderer—“ My 
brother—ah ! my brother!” Give us these 
men ! men of zeal untiring; whose hearts 
of constancy quail not, although dull men 
sneer, and proud men scorn, and timid 
men blush, and cautious men deprecate, 
and wicked men revile; who, though atro¬ 
phy wastes the world, and paralysis has 
settled on the Church, amid hazard and 
hardship, are valiant for the truth upon 
the earth; ” 

“ And think 

What others only dreamed about, and do 
What others did but think, and glory in 
What otliers dared but do.” 

Give us these men ! in whom Paul would 
find congenial reasoners ; whom the fervent 
Peter would greet with a welcome sparkle 
in the eye ; to whom the gentle John would 
be attracted as to twin-souK which beat like 
his own—all lovingly. Give us these men! 
and you need speak no more of the faded 
greatness and prostrate might of the pulpit 
—the true God-witnesses shall be le-instated 
in their ancient moral soveieignty, and “by 
manifestation of the truth, shall commend 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.”—PuNSiioN. 

MINISTRY.—The Laborious Cares of the 

I may say to him that siiatcheth at the 
ministry, as Henry IV. did to his son that 
hastily snatdied at the crown—“ He little 
knows what a heap of cares and toils he 
snatcheth at.” The labours of the ministry 
will exhaust the very marrow from your 
bones, hasten old age and death.—F/AVEL, 
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MINSTREL.—The Last 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

Ilis withered cheek and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a better day 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy : 

The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sang of border chivalry ; 

For well-a-day their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead, 

And he, neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them and at rest. 

Sir W. Scott. 

MINSTRELS —Described. 

The v'antlenng children of music and 
song.—E. Davies. 

MINUTE.—The Preciousness of each 
Man’s life being 

So shoj-t, and then the way that leads unto 
The knowledge of ourselves so long and 
tedious. 

Each minute should be precious. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

MINUTE.—The Usage of every 

The ill-usage of every minute is a new 
record against us in heaven.—Z i.mmerman 

MINUTES.—Vacant 

If you are careful of your vacant minutes, 
you may advance yourself more than many 
do who have every convenience afforded 
them.— Dr. T. Young. 

MIRACLE.—Definitions of a 

A miracle is divine power setting its seal 
to divine revelation.— Gumming. 

A miracle is the pet child of faith. 

Goethe. 

MIRACLE.—The Greatest 
The greatest miracle that the Almighty 
could perform, would be to make a bad 
man happy, even in heaven : He must un¬ 
paradise that blessed place to accomplish it. 
—Colton. 

MIRACLES.—Denying 
Denjnng the possibility of miracles seems 
to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
Atheism.— Prof. Huxley. 

MIR ACLES—N ecestary. 

Man violently sundered his imion with 
God, his true clement of life, in which the 
Supernatural and the Natural were in per¬ 
fect harmony ; it was necessary, therefore, 
that the former should reveal itself in oppo¬ 
sition to the latter—that Miracles should be 
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opposed to Nature—in order that Nature 
might be brought back to her original har¬ 
mony with God,— NBANDER. 

MIRTH.—Discretion in 

Laugh not too much; the witty man laughs 
least; 

For wit Is news only to ignorance : 

Less at thine own things laugh ; lest In the 
jest 

Thy person share, and the conceit advance: 
Make not thy sport abuses; for the f y 
That feeds on dung, is coloured thereby; 
Pick from thy mirth, like stones out of the 
ground, 

Profanencss, filthiness, abusivencss : 

These are the scum with which coarse wits 
abound : 

The fine may spare this well, yet not go 
less. 

All things are big with jest: nothing that’s 
plain, 

But may be witty, if thou hast the vein. 

G. Herbert. 

MIRTH.—Harmless 
Harmless mirth is tlie best cordial against 
the consumption of the spirits. — Dr. 
Fuller. 

MIRTH.—The Value of 
Man hardly hath a richer thing 
Than honest mirth, the w'hich well-spring 
Watereth the roots of rejoicing. 

Feeding the flowers of flouri.shing. 

J. IIeywood. 

MIRTH—the Wine of Ufe. 

Mirth is the sweet wine of human life. 
It should be offered sparkling with zestful 
life unto God. He desires no emasculated 
or murdered offerings.—H. W. Beecher. 

MISANTHROPE.—A Description of the 

He is a man who avoids society only to 
free himself from tlie trouble of being use¬ 
ful to it. He is a man who considers his 
neighbours only on the side of tlieir de¬ 
fects, not knowing the art of combining 
their virtues wuth their vice.s, and of ren¬ 
dering the im]>erfcctions of other people 
tolerable by reflecting on his own. He is 
a man more employed in finding out and 
inflicting punishments on the guilty, than 
in devising means to reform them. He is 
a man who talks of nothing but banishing 
and executing; and who, because he thinks 
his talents are not sufficiently valued and 
employed by his fellow-citizens, or rather 
because they know his foibles, and do not 
■choow to be subject to his caprice, talks of 
c^uitting cities, towns, and societies, and of 
living in dens'or deserts.—S aurin. 


MISCHIEF.—The Criminality of 

It is criminal, not only to do mischief, 
but even to wish it.—D emocritus. 

MISCHIEF.—Intended 

Intended mischief stayed in time. 
Has all the moral guilt of finished crime. 

Juvenal. 

MISCHIEF.—The Opportunity to do 

The opportunity to do mischief is found 
a hundred times a day, and that of doing 
good once a year.— Voltaire. 

MISCHIEF.—The Pleasures of 

School-boys climb walls and trees because 
it is agreeable to them to be afraid of tum¬ 
bling ; and this explains the pleasures of 
mischief.— S- Smith. 

MISER.—The Avarice of the 

The avarice of the miser may be termed 
the grand sepulchie of all his other pas¬ 
sions, as they successively decay. But, un¬ 
like other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, 
and strengthened by age.— Colton. 

MISER.—A Graphic Sketch of the 

The poor shrivell’d wretch 
Had nought that he desired in earth or 
heaven— 

No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf, 
O’er which he starved and gloated. I have 
seen him 

On the exchange, or in the market-place. 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
Gaze after it with sucli Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that I have wonder’d oft 
How he from tlieft and murder could re¬ 
frain. 

’Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands. 
For they would grasp and grapple at the 
air, 

When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of 
gold. 

While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, 
yeanling face. 

Were dreadful to behold I The merchants 
oft 

Would mark his eye, then start and look 
again. 

As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 

His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 
Of kind benignity or lioly light 
On auglit beneath the sun. Childhood, 
youth, be.auty, 

To it had all one hue. Its rays reverted 
Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 
On which the gnawdng worm of avarice 
Preyed without ceasing—straining every 
sense 

To that excruciable and yearning core. 

Hooa 
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MISER.—The Miterablenees of the 
He fiilds himself miserable even in the 
very glut of his’ own delights. — L*Es- 

TRANGE. 

MISER.—A Notorious 
There have been few persons in whom 
avarice has predominated more than in the 
late Mr. Elwes. His mother, indeed, was 
excessively avaricious ; and though she was 
left nearly ;^ioo,ooo by her husband, yet 
she absolutely starved herself to death. 
Mr. Elwes seemed not less wretched than 
his mother. At his house at Stoke, in 
Suffolk, if a window were broken, it was 
mended by a piece of brown paper, or by 
patching it with a small bit of glass : and 
this had been done so frequently, and in so 
many shapes, that it would have puzzled a 
mathematician to say what figure they re¬ 
presented. To save fire, he would walk 
about the remains of an old greenhouse, or 
sit with a servant in the kitchen ! In the 
advance of the season his morning employ¬ 
ment was to pick up chips, bones, or any¬ 
thing he could find, and carry them home 
in his pocket for his fire ! One day he was 
surprised by a neighbouring gentleman in 
the act of pulling down, with great diffi¬ 
culty, a crow's nest for this purpose ; and 
when the gentleman wondered why he 
should give himself so much trouble, ** O, 
Sir,” replied Elwes, ‘Mt is really a shame 
that these creatures should do so; do but 
see what waste they make. They don't 
care how extravagant they aie.” He would 
almost eat anything to save expense. At a 
time when he was worth eight hundred 
thousand pounds he would eat game in the 
last state of putrefaction, and meat that no 
other person could touch! As to his dress, 
anything would do. He wore a wig for a 
fortnight which he picked up in a rut in a 
lane, when riding with another gentleman. 
His shoes he never suffered to be cleaned, 
lest they should be worn out the sooner. 
As the infirmities of old age came upon him, 
he began to be more wretched. It is said, 
that he was heard frequently at midnight 
as if struggling with some one in his cham¬ 
ber, and crying out—“ I will keep my 
money; nobody shall rob me of my pro¬ 
perty,” There are many other remarkable 
circumstances related of'him, but what we 
have already quoted afford a striking proof 
of the vanity of sublunary things, and of 
the insufficiency of riches to render man¬ 
kind happy.— Buck. 

MISER.—The Pains of the 
The aged man that coffers up his gold 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and 
painful fits; 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 
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But like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits ; 
Having no other pleasure of his gam 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

Shakspeare. 

MISERABLE.—Compassion to the 
When fortune or the gods afflict mankind, 
Compassion to the miserable is due ; 

But when we suffer what we may prevent, 
At once we forfeit pity and esteem. 

Higgons. 

MISERY.—The Cause of 

It IS not fatal necessity, but a wilful 
choice that has made thee miserable.— 
Howe. 

MISERY.—The Origin of 

It has been well observed—that the 
misery of man proceeds not from any single 
crush of overwhelming evil, but from small 
vexations continually repeated.—D r. John¬ 
son. 

MISERY—Unrelieved. 

Misery is trodden down by many. 

And, being low, never relieved by any. 

Shakspeare. 

MISERY AND HAPPINESS. 

The misery of human life is made up of 
large masses, eacli separated from the other 
by certain intervals. One year the death of 
a child ; years after a failure in trade ; after 
a longer or shorter interval, a daughter may 
have married unhappily: in all but the 
singularly unfortunate, the integral parts 
that compose the total of the unhappiness 
of a man’s life are easily counted and dis¬ 
tinctly remembered. The happiness of life, 
on the contrary, is made up of minute frac¬ 
tions ; the little soon-forgotten chanties o* 
a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt 
complimeftl in the disguise of playful raib 
lery, and the countless other infinitesimals 
of pleasurable thought and genial feeling.— 
Goldsmith. 

MISFORTUNE.—The Benefits Derived 
from 

If misfortune comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues.— J. Thomson. 

MISFORTUNE.—The Effect of 
The effect of supreme and irrevocable 
misfortune is to elevate those souls which it 
does not deprive of all virtue.—G uizot, 

MISFORTUNE.—The Knowledge of 
Men in 

When I was happy, I thought I knew 
men; but it was fated that I should know 
them in misfortune only.— Napoleon I. 
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MISFORTUNE.—The Teachings of 

Even should misfortune come, 

I, here who sit, hae met wi* some, 

An^s thankfu* for them yet; 

They gie the wit of age to youth, 

They let us ken ourser ; 

They mak’ us see the naked truth, 

The real gmd an* ill.—R. Burns. 

MISFORTUNES.—Blind to 

What ignorance attends the human mind I 
Ilow oft we are to our misfortunes blind ! 

Ovid. 

MISFORTUNES.—Opinions concerning 
When misfortunes happen to such as 
dissent from us in matters of religion, we 
call them judgments ; when to those of our 
own sect, we call them trials ; when to 
persons neither way distinguished, we are 
content to impute them to the settled course 
of tilings.— Shenstone. 

MISFORTUNES.—Preference for 
If all the misfortunes of mankind were 
cast into a public stock, in order to be 
equally distributed among the whole species, 
those who now think themselves the most 
unhappy would prefer the share they are 
already possessed of, before that which 
would fall to them by such a division.— 
Socrates. 

MISFORTUNES.— Talking of 
Depend upon it, that if a man talks of 
his misfortunes, there is sometliing in them 
that is not disagreeable to him ; for where 
there is nothing but pure misery, there 
never is any recourse to the mention of it.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

MISHAPS—Mattered. 

Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, 
And counsel mitigates the greatest smart. 

Spenser. 

MISSIONARIES—are Moral Conquerors. 

These are the moral conquerors, and belong 
To them the palm-branch and triumphed 
song,— 

Conquerors, and yet the harbingers of peace 1 
I.ANDON. 

MISSIONARIES.—The SuflFcringa and 
Sacrifices of 

Strange scenes, strange men, untold, un¬ 
tried distress; 

Pain, hardships, famine, cold and nakedness, 
Diseases; death, in every hideous form. 

On shore, at sea, by fire, by flood, by storm ; 
Wild beasts, and wilder men; unmoved 
with fear, 

Health, comfort, safety, life they count not 
dear, 


May they but hope a Saviour*s love to show, 
And warn one spirit from eternal ^e: 

Nor will they faint, nor can they strive in 
vain, 

Since thus to live is Christ, to die is gain, 

J. Montgomery. 

MISSIONARIES.—The Work of 

The missionaries found the poor heathen 
—men and women—naked, and taught them 
to clothe themselves; they found them 
living together like brutes, and united them 
in marriage ; they found them in ignorance, 
and introduced them to knowledge; they 
found them in barbarous superstitions, and 
threw on them the light of the Gospel.— 
Montalembert. 

MISTAKE.—Few will Own a 

There are few, very few, that will own 
themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world see them to be in downright non¬ 
sense.— Dean Swift. 

MISTAKES.—The Condemnation of 

We condemn mistakes with asperity, 
where we pass over sins with gentleness.— 
Buckminster. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.—The Cause of a 

It is surprising how soon a misunder¬ 
standing may exist, and what a trivial cir¬ 
cumstance will cause it:—sometimes an 
unguarded expression, a cold look, or an 
ungraceful act.—E. Davies. 

MISUNDERSTANDING.—The Evil of a 
A misunderstanding will create more un¬ 
easiness in the world than deception or 
artifice, or, at least, its consequences are 
more universal,—G oethe. 

MOB.—A Description of a 

Lords of anarchy, 

Chaos of power, and privileged destruction ; 
Outlaws of nature !—Dryden. 

MOB.—The Existence and Uncertainty of a 

A mob is usually a creature of very 
mysterious existence, particularly in a large 
city. Where it comes from, or wliither it 
goes, fev/ men can tell. Assembling and 
dispersing with equal suddenness, it is as 
difficult to follow to its various sources as 
the sea itself; nor does the parallel stop 
here, for the ocean is not more fickle and 
uncertain, more terrible when roused, more 
unreasonable or more cruel.— Dickens, 

MODERATION.—The Bounds of 
To go beyond the bounds of moderation 
it to outrage humanity.— Pascal. 
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MODERATION.—The Excellency of 

The sflken string running through the 
pearl chain of all virtues.— Up. Hall. 

MODERATION.—Liberty Conducive to 

Till men have been some time free, they 
know not how to use their freedom. 'I'lie 
natives of wine countries are generally sober. 
In climates where wine is a rarity intem¬ 
perance abounds. A newly liberated people 
may be compared to a Northern army 
encamped on the Rhine or the Xeres. It 
is said that, when soldiers in such a situa¬ 
tion first find themselves able to indulge 
without restraint in such a rare and ex¬ 
pensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but 
intoxication. Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion ; and after wine has been for a 
few months their daily fare, they become 
more temperate than they had ever been in 
their own country. In the same manner, 
the final and permanent fruits of liberty 
are wisdom, moderation, and mercy. — 
Macaulay. 

MODESTY.—The Charm of 

Modesty *s the charm 
That coldest hearts can quickest warm ; 
Which all our best affections gams. 

And, gaming, ever still retains. 

Paulding. 

MODESTY.—-The Effects of 

A just and reasonable modesty does not 
only recommend eloquence, but sets off 
every talent which a man can be possessed 
of. It heightens all the virtues which it 
accompanies. —A ddison. 

MODESTY.—False 

P'alse modesty is the last refinement of 
vanity. It is a lie.—L a BruyIcre. 

MODESTY—the Guard to Virtue. 

Modesty was designed by Providence as 
a guard to virtue, and that it might be 
always at hand his wrought into the me¬ 
chanism of the body. ’Tis likewise pro- 
jiortioned to the occasions of life, and 
strongest in youth when passion is so too. 
—Collier. 

MODESTY.—The Offices of 

There are two offices belonging to it, 
viz.—to think meanly of ourselves, and to be 
moderate in desiring honour; to grant it 
freely to another.— Limborch. 

MODESTY—Second of the Virtues. 

The first of all virtues is innocence ; the 
next is modesty. If we banish modesty 
out of the world, she carries away with her 
half the virtue that is in it.— Addison. 
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MODESTY.—The Want of 
Nothing can atone for the want of 
modesty, without which beauty is un¬ 
graceful and wit detestable.—A ddison. 

MODULATION.—The Charm of 
*Tis not enough the voice be sound and 
clear, 

"Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 

Lloyd. 

MOMENT.—The Flight of a 
The moment in which I am speaking is 
already far from me.— Boileau. 

MOMENT.—The Importance of a 

In the span of a moment the eternal 
destiny of a soul may be decided I—Dr. 
Davies. 

MOMENT.—The Might of a 
The present moment is a powerful deity. 
—Goethe. 

MONARCH.—An Absolute 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

COWPER. 

MONARCH.—A Half-Dethroned 

A monarch who submits to a single in¬ 
sult is half dethroned.—COLTON. 

MONARCHIES.—The Ruin of 

The cause of the ruin or decline of 
monarchies are exorbitant subsidies; mo¬ 
nopolies, chiefly those relating to corn; 
neglect of merchandise, trade, agriculture, 
arts, and manufactures; the great number 
of public employments, the fees and ex¬ 
cessive authority of men in office; the co.st, 
the delay^ and the injustice of tribunals; 
idleness, luxury, and all that is connected 
with it, — debauchery and corruption of 
manners, confusion of ranks, changes of 
the value of money, unjust and imprudent 
wars, the despotic power of sovereigns, 
their blind adherence to particular persons, 
their prejudice in favour of particular con¬ 
ditions, or professions; the greediness of 
ministers and favourites; the degradation 
of persons of quality; contempt or neglect 
of men of letters; the connivance at bad 
customs, and infraction of good laws; and 
obstinate adherence to customs, either mis¬ 
chievous or indifferent; and the multi- 
licity of edicts and useless regulations.— 
ULLY. 

MONARCHS.—No Rivals for 
For monarchs ill can rivals brook, 

Even in a word, or smile, or look. 

Sir W. Soott. 
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MONASTERY.—Evening at a 

Slowly, slowly, up the wall 

Steals the sunshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed ; 
Round me, o’er me, everywhere, 

All the sky is grand with clouds. 

And athwart the evening air 

Wheel the swallows home in crowds : 
Shafts of sun‘>hine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red ; 

Darker shadows, deeper rest. 

Underneath and overhead: 

Darker, darker, and more wan, 

Jn iny breast the shadows fall; 

Upward steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the wall: 

From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof along the spire ; 

Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higlier ! 

Abp. Voragine. 

MONASTERY.—Experience in ai 

Tlie.e are among us 

Learned and holy men. Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand, to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind. 

The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not losellis patience with it wholly, 
And shatter it like glass! Even here,at times. 
Within these walls, where all should be at 
peace, 

I have my trials. Time has laid his hand 
Uj)on my heart gently, not smiting it, 

But as a harner lays his open palm 
Ujion his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 
Ashes are on my head, and on my lips 
Sackcloth, and in my breast a heaviness 
And weariness of life, that makes me ready 
I'o say to the dead Abbots under us— 

“ Make room for me! ” Only I see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task; and so at times 
The thought of my short-comings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come. 

ilBP. Voragine. 

MONASTICISM.—Reasons for 

I do not wonder that, where the monastic 
life is permitted, every order finds votaries, 
and every monastery inhabitants. Men mil 
submit to any rule by which they may be 
exempted from the tyranny of caprice and 
of chance. They are glad to supply by ex¬ 
ternal authority their own want of constancy 
and resolution, and court the government 
of others, when long experience has con¬ 
vinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves.—D r. Johnson. 

money.—T he Abuse of 

To hoard money is to abuse it. 

To make the possession of money the chief 


basis of social preference is to abuse money. 
Money cannot make a lady nor a gentleman. 
A leper may put on jewels ; but a jewelled 
leper is a leper still 

Money is abused when lifted above its 
sphere. To stake our happiness on the 
possession of a certain amount of money, 
or on the incessancy of accumulation, is 
unduly to exalt money. 

Money is abused when pursued by means 
that are evil in themselves or injurious in 
their eflects, and when it is so employed 
as inevitably to inllict personal and social 
mischief.— S. Martin. 

MONEY.—Advice respecting 
Make all you can ; save all you can; 
give all you can.—J. Wesley. 

MONEY.—Carefulness for 
When life is full of health and glee. 

Work thou as busy as a bee ; 

And take the gentle hint from me 
Be careful of your money. 

But do not shut sweet Mercy’s doors 
When Sorrow pleads or Want implores; 
To help to heal Misfortune’s sores. 

Be careful of your money.— Maclagan. 

MONEY.—The EflFect of 

Oh, what a world of vile ill-favour’d 
faults 

Looks handsome in three hundred pounds 
A'year 1 —Shaksfeare. 

MONEY—almost Everything. 

Wisdom, knowledge, power—all combined. 

Byron. 

MONEY.— Fear of being Corrupted by 

Alexander being asked why he did not 
gather money and lay it up in a public trea¬ 
sury, “For fear,” said he, “lest, being 
keeper thereof, I should be infected and 
corrupted.”— Venning. 

MONEY.—Happiness not Produced by 
As for money, don’t you remember tlie 
old saying—“Enough is as good as a 
feast ” ? Money never made a man happy 
yet ; nor will it. There is nothing in its 
nature to produce happiness. Tlie more a 
man has, the more he wants. Instead of 
its filling a vacuum, it makes one. If it 
satisfies one want, it doubles and trebles 
that want another way. That was a true 
proverb of the wise man—“Better is a 
little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble therewith.”— Dr. 
Doudnky. 

MONEY.—The Influence of 
The influence of money on a man will be 
according to the man’s state of mind; ac- 
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cording to the condition of his heart and 
affections, his estimate and plan of life.— 
Binney. 

MONEY.—The Introduction of 

A long period of time must have inter¬ 
vened between the first introduction of the 
precious metals into commerce and their 
becoming generally used as money.-.” The 
peculiar qualities which so eminently fit 
them for this purpose would only be gra¬ 
dually discovered. They would probably 
be first introduced in their gross and un¬ 
purified state. A sheep, an ox, a certain 
quantity of com, or any other article, 
would afterwards be bartered or exchanged 
for pieces of gold or silver in bars or ingots, 
in the same way as they would fomierly 
have been exchanged for iron, copper, cloth, 
or anything else. The merchants would 
soon begin to estimate their proper value, 
and, in effecting exchanges, would first 
agree upon the quality of the metal to be 
given, and then the quantity which its 
ossessor had become bound to pay would 
e ascertained by weight. This is the 
manner, according to Aristotle and Pliny, 
in which the precious metals were origi¬ 
nally exchanged in Greece and Italy. The 
same practice is still observed in different 
countries. In many parts of China and 
Abyssinia the value of gold and silver is 
alws^ ascertained by weight. Iron was 
the first money of the Lacedaemonians, and 
copper of the Romans.—G. M. Bull. 

MONEY.—Laughter occasioned by 

Money makes a man laugh. A blind 
fiddler playing to a company, and playing 
but coarsely, the company laughed at him; 
his boy that led him, perceiving it, cried— 
“ Father, let us be gone, they do nothing 
but laugh at you.** “ Hold thy peace, boy,” 
said the fiddler; “we shall have their 
money presently, and then we will laugh at 
them.**— Selden. 

MONEY.—The Love of 

The avaricious love of gain, which is so 
feelingly deplored, appears to us a principle 
which, in able hands, might be guided to 
the most salutary purposes. The object is 
to encourage the love of labour, which is 
best encouraged by the love of money.— 
S. Smith. 

MONEY—Manages Love. 

This is the way all p^ents prove. 

In managing their children*s love; 

That force ’em t * intermarry and wed, 

As if th* were burying of the dead ; 

Cast earth to earth, as in the grave. 

And join in wedlock all they have; 
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And when the settlement *s in force. 
Take all the rest for better or worse : 
For money has a power above 
The stars and fate to manage love; 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold. 

That never miss, are tipp’d with gold. 

S. Butler. 

MONEY.—The Name of 

We sometimes give the name of money 
to any material which rude nations use as 
a medium of trade ; but among modern 
commercial nations, gold, silver, platinum, 
and copper, are the only metals used fur 
this purpose.— Dr. Webster. 

MONEY.—The Place for 

A wise man should have money in his 
head, but not in his heart.—D ean Swift. 

MONEY.—The Possession of 
Whereunto is money good ? 

Who has it not wants hardihood, 

Who has it has much trouble and care ; 
Who once has had it has despair. 

Logau. 

MONEY.—The Power of 

Money will purchase occupation ; it will 
purchase all Uie conveniences of life ; it 
will purchase variety of company ; it will 
purchase all sorts of entertainment.— Dr. 
Johnson. 


See what money can do ; that can change 
Men’s manners ; alter their conditions • 
How tempestuous the slaves are without 
it! 

O thou powerful metal! what authority 
Is in thee 1 thou art the key of all men’s 
Mouths ; with thee a man may lock up the 
jaws 

Of an informer, and without thee, he 
Cannot op^ the lips of a lawyer.—B roome. 

’Tis true, w’ have money, th* only pow’r 
That all mankind fall down before ; 
Money, that, like the swords of kings. 

Is the last reason of all things. 

S. Butler. 

MONEY.—The Use of 

A man cannot make a bad use of his 
money, so far as regards society, if he do 
not hoard it; for if he either spends it or 
lends it out, society has the benefit. It is 
in general better to spend money than to 
give it away; for industry is more promoted 
by spending money than by giving it away. 
A man who spends his money is sure he is 
doing good with it: he is not sure when he 
gives it away. A man who spends ten 
thousand a year, will do more good than a 
man who spends two thousand and gives 
away eight.— Dr, Johnson 
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MONEY.—The Value of 

If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some ; for he that 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing.—D r. 
I'RANKLIN, 

MONEY.—The Want of 

He that wants money, means, and con¬ 
tent, is without three good friends.— 
Shakspeake. 

MONEY.—The Way to Get 

To get money, study and act out the 
Book of Proverbs.—S. Martin. 

MONEY-GETTERS.—Pity for 

There be many men that are by others 
taken to be serious and grave men, whom 
wc contemn and pity. Men that are taken 
to be grave, because nature hath made 
lliem of a sour complexion, money-getting 
men, men that spend all their time first in 
getting, and next in anxious care to keep 
It; men that are condemned to be rich, and 
then always busy or discontented ; for these 
poor, rich men, we anglers pity them per¬ 
fectly, and stand in no need to borrow their 
thoughts to think ourselves so happy. No, 
we enjoy a contentedness above the reach 
of such dispositions.—W alton. 

MONITORS.—Eminent Persona have had 

I*ersons of the greatest eminence have 
anciently had their monitors. Agathocles, 
a Sicilian prince, had his earthen plate set 
before him, to remind him that he had 
been a potter. The Roman triumvirs, in the 
meridian of their splendour, had a servant 
behind them, crying to each—“ Memmio te 
esse hominetn, ” that is—Remember that you 
are only a man.—W. Secker. 

MONKS.—Original 

As for their food, the grass was their 
cloth, the ground their table, herbs and 
roots their diet, wild fruits and berries their 
dainties, hunger their sauce, their nails 
their knives, their hands their cups, the 
next well their wine-cellar ; but what their 
bill-of-fare wanted in cheer it had in grace, 
their life being constantly spent in prayer, 
reading, musing, and such like pious 
employments. They turned solitariness 
into society; and, cleaving themselves 
asunder by the divine art of meditation, 
did make, of one, two or more, opposing, 
answering, moderating in their own bosoms, 
and busying themselves with variety of 
heavenly recreations. It would do one 
good even but to think of their goodness, 
and at the rebound and second-hand to 
meditate on their meditations; for if ever 
poverty was to be envied, it was here. But 


they did not bind themselves with a wilful 
vow to observe poverty, but poverty rather 
vowed to observe them, waiting constantly 
upon them. Neither did they vow chastity, 
though keeping it better than such as vowed 
it in after ages. As for the vow of obedi¬ 
ence, it was both needless and impossible 
in their condition, having none beneath or 
above them, their whole convent, as one 
may say, consisting of a single person.— 
Dr. Fuller. 

MONOMANIAC.—The Cure of a 

Some people are paralysed for life by 
some monomania. They remind us of an 
invalid who was afflicted by the delusion 
that he was made of pipe-clay, and if vio¬ 
lently stnick agamst any object, he would 
snap into fragments I He was only cured 
by a friend, who drove him into a meadow, 
and managed to upset the vehicle in the 
right place. The poor monomaniac shrieked 
frightf^ally as the carriage went over; but 
he rose fiom the ground sound in trnnd as 
well as in body.— Cuyler. 

MONTHS.—The Derivation of the 

yanuary is derived from Janus, a heathen 
deity, who was supposed to preside over 
the gates of heaven. He was represented 
with two faces, one looking towards the 
old year, the other towards the new. He 
was the first king of Italy, and the ancient 
Romans used to give the doors in their 
houses the name of Janua. The heathens 
of old used to celebrate the festival of New 
Year’s Day with every sort of veneration, 
and the primitive Christians kept it as a 
solemn fast, which is still partially observed 
in England. The Saxon name of January 
means ** Wolf month,” as the wolves at 
that season arc desperately mischievous, 
from being unable to procure food. February 
is derived from Februo, to purify, because 
the feasts of purification were celebrated at 
this season ; but the Romans offered sacri¬ 
fice to their goddess Februo for tlie spirits 
of their departed friends. In the Saxon 
language its name implies “colewort,” or 
“spring-wort,” because worts begin to 
spring about this time. March was ori¬ 
ginally the first month in the Roman year, 
and was dedicated to Mars, the god of war. 
Its Saxon name means ** lengthening 
month,” as the days begin visibly to 
lengthen; rather, the days begin to be 
longer than the nights. April is so called 
from aperiOf which signifies to open, because 
nature now begins to reveal its hidden 
charms, and expand its beauties. In Saxon 
it was called “ Oster,” or ** Easter Monat,” 
because the feast of their goddess Eastre 
was then celebrated. May was so named 
by Romulus, the founder of Rome, in 
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honour of Maia, the mother of Mercury; 
but Its Saxon name signifies “three milk¬ 
ings,” as they then milked their cows three 
tunes daily, June was so termed by the 
Romans, m honour of Mercury, who was 
represented as a juvenile figure, to which 
they applied the word Junius. The Saxons 
called it “weyd,” or “meadow” month, 
because their cattle were then turned out to 
feed in the meadows. July was originally 
called by the Romans—Qumtilis, being the 
fifth month of their year, but was changed 
to Julius in honour of Julius Cevsar. In 
Saxon it was called “ hay month, ” as they 
used to cut their hay at this season. August 
was anciently called by the Romans—Sextis 
or sixth month from March ; but in honour 
of Augustus Cmsar, second emperor of 
Rome, It was changed to August. The 
Saxons called it “am-monat,” or “barn- 
month,” because they then filled then 
bams. September was derived from Septem, 
the seventh month of the Roman year, and 
imhery which means a .shower. The Saxons 
named it “grist-month,” as they then 
carried tlieir new corn to the null. October 
w'as the eighth month of the Roman year, 
reckoning from March. In Saxon, its name 
denotes “ wine-month,” because their 
grapes were tlien ^pressed to make wine ; or 
“ winter-month,” as the winter commenced 
with the full moon of this month. November 
is derived from novem and tmber^ or the 
ninth month of the Roman year. In Saxon, 
it was sometimes called “ blot-monat,” or 
“blood-month,” from the number of cattle 
slain and stored for winter provisions; 
others named it “ windy-month,” because 
of the high winds common in this month. 
And December, from decern, the tenth 
month of the Roman year; the Saxons 
called it “winter-month,” from the in¬ 
tensity of the cold, or “holy-month,” on 
account of the nativity of Christ.— Loar- 
ING. 

MONUMENT.—An Everlasting 
I have completed a monument more last¬ 
ing than brass, and more sublime than the 
regal elevation of the pyramids, which 
neither the wasting shower, the unavailing 
north-wind, nor an innumerable succession 
of years, and the flight of seasons, shall be 
able to demolish.—H orace. 

MONUMENT.—Mournful Epitaphs on a 
On your families* old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appeitain unto a burial. 

Shakspeare. 

MONUMENTS.—The Need of 
Monuments themselves memorials need. 

Crauhe. 


MOON.—An Address to the 

Fair moon ! that at the chilly day’s decline 

Of sharp December, through my cottage 
pane 

Dost lovely look, smiling though in thy 
wane. 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as 
thme, 

Wanders my lieart, whilst I by turns 
survey 

Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening 
way ; 

And this my fire \vhose dim unequal light, 

Just glimmering bids each shadowy image 
fall 

Sombrous and stiange upon the darken¬ 
ing wall. 

Ere the clear tapers chase the deepening 
night ! 

Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing 
haze, 

Shines calm and clear without; and whilst 
I gaze, 

I think around me in this tw ilight gloom, 

I but remark mortality’s sad doom ; 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, 
appear 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant 
sphere. C. IIOWLES. 

MOON.— Benefits Derived from the 

O Moon I the oldest shades ’mong oldest 
trees 

Feel palpitations wdien thou lookest in ; 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier 
din 

The while they feel thine airy fellowship ; 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip. 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping 
kine. 

Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine : 

Innumerable mountains rise and rise, 
Ambitious for the hallowring of thine eyes ; 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent The nested 
wren 

Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken. 
And fiom beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of tlice; thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house ;—the mighty 
deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine—^the myriad 
sea ! 

O Moon! far-spooming ocean bows to thee. 
And Tellus feels his forehead’s cumbrous 
load. Keats. 

MOON.—The Charms of the 

Oh, still beloved ! for thine, meek power, 
are charms 

That fascinate the very babe in arms, 
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While be, uplifted towards thee, laughs 
outright, 

Spreading his palms in his glad mother’s 
sight.—W. Wordsworth. 

MOON.—The Harvest 

All hail! thou lovely queen of night. 

Bright empress of the starry sky I 
I'he meekness of thy silv’ry light 
Beams gladness on the gazer’s eye : 
Wliile from thy peerless throne on high. 
Thou shinest bright as cloudless noon, 
And bidd’st the shades of darkness fly 
Before thy glory—harvest moon ! 

In the deep stillness of the night, 

When weary labour is at rest. 

How lovely is the scene ! how bright 
The wood, the lawn, the mountain’s 
breast, 

When thou, fair moon of harvest! hast 
Thy radiant glory all unfurl’d, 

And sweetly smilest in the west. 

Far down upon the silent world ! 

T. Milier. 

MOON.—The Paleness of the 
Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the 
earth, 

Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth ; 

And ever-changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy ? 

Shelley. 

MOON.—The Power of the 

As the ample moon. 

In the deep stillness of a summer even. 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light, 

In the green trees ; and, kindling on all 
sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own,— 
Yea, with her ovm incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene ; like power abides 
In man’s celestial spirit; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds’ 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the incumbrances ol mortal life, 
From error, disappointment,—nay, from 
guilt; 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 
From palpable oppressions of despair. 

W. Wordsworth. 

MOON.—The Rising of the' , 

Slowlj, solemnly. 

As riseth from the sea th6 sacred moon, 
Stately and still, she grows upon the night. 

P. J. Bailey. 

MOON.—The Setting of the 

The Queen of Night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea, and half tlie knd, 


And over moist and crazy brains 
In high spnng-tidcs at midnight reigns, 

Was now declining to the west 
To go to bed, and take her rest. 

S. Butler. 

MOON.—The Use of the 

The use of the moon is not confined to 
light-giving. As a mechanical power, it is 
of much service. To the moon is chiefly 
assigned the task of raising the tides of the 
ocean. In a sanitary point of view, she 
may be regarded as the great scavenger of 
our globe. Twice every day, she flushes, 
with sea-water in abundance, the rivers on 
winch our towns are situated, and keepu 
them comj^aratively pure. By her me¬ 
chanical skill she also bears ships on tlie 
crest of the tidal wave, deep into the heart 
of the country, where the centres of com¬ 
merce are often found. Insignificant streams 
are thus rendered navigable, and cities 
brought into immediate connexion witli 
the ocean—the highway of commerce.— 
Leitch. 

MOONLIGHT—Beautiful. 

The stars are forth, the moon above the 
tops 

Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful! 
I linger yet with nature, for the sight 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I learn’d the language of another world. ' 

Byron. 

MORALITY—is not Christianity. 

Morality is not Christianity, though there 
can be no true Christianity without morahty. 
—Bogatzky, 

MORALITY-Defined. 

Morality, or ethics, is the art of living, 
or ratlier the art of submitting one’s life to 
the authority of conscience,—of subjecting 
it to principles elevated and powerful enough 
to dominate existence.—D r. Vinet. 

MORALITY.—The Insufficiency of 

The Rev. F. Taylor, the founder of the 
Boston Sailors’ Home, on one occasion 
preaching of the insufficiency of the moral 
principles without religious feelings, ex¬ 
claimed —** Go heat your ovens with snow- 
! What! shall I send you to heaven 
with such an icicle in your pocket ? I might 
as well put a millstone round your neck to 
teach you to swim ! ”— ameson, 

MORALITY.—The Need of 

Morality has need, that it may be well 
received, of the mask of fable and the 
charm of poetry.—B oufflers. 
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MORALITY.—Pure 

Pure morality is a plant which grows in 
heaven.— Dr. Vi net. 

MORALITY—without Religion. 

Morality must not be without religion; 
for, if so, it may change as I see conveni¬ 
ence. Religion must govern it.— Selden. 

MORALITY.—The Teacher of 
The view of the Cnicified One is the 
great teacher of morality.—J. H. Evans. 

MORIAH.—Mount 

Mount Moriah stands just without 
Jerusalem, and is now crowned with the 
mosque of St. Omar, whose entrance has 
long been forbidden to the Christian, and 
kept sacred for the followers of Mahomet. 
It stands where the rude altar of Abraham 
rose nearly four thousand years ago. The 
proud city has risen and fallen beside it, 
the generations of men come and gone, 
and whole dynasties of kings disappeared 
one after another ; yet there it stands, as it 
stood in the wilderness when it was trodden 
only by the wild beast of the forest. The 
sacrifice of Abraham which consecrated 
Mount Moriah, is to me one of the most 
touching events of human history. I can 
never read over the unostentatious, brief 
account given in the Bible, without the pro- 
foundest emotions. Knowing that parental 
feeling and human nature arc the same in 
all ages, my imagination immediately fills 
up tlie .sketch in all its thnlling details. 
The shock of the announcement by God, 
the farewell with Sarah, the three days’ 
lonely journey, the unconscious playfulness 
of Isaac on the way, and the stem struggle 
of the father’s heart to master its emotions, 
all rise up before me, and I seem to hold 
my breath in suspense till the voice of the 
angel breaks the painful spell, and tho up¬ 
lifted knife is stayed.— Headley. 

MORN.—The Dawn of the 

It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 

No nightingale : look, love, wdiat envious 
streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east I 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top. 

Shakspeare. 

MORN.—The Melodies of 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 
The wild brook balibling down the moun¬ 
tain side; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple 
bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
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The clamorous horn along the cliffs above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love. 
And the full choir that wakes the universal 
grove. 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown’d with her pail the irqiping milk¬ 
maid sings; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield; 
and hark ! 

Down the rough slope the ponderous 
waggon rings; 

Through rustling com the hare astonish’d 
springs; 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy 
hour; 

The partridge bursts away on whirring 
wings ; 

Deep mourns the turtle in sequester’d 
bower, 

And slinll lark carols clear from her aerial 
tour.—B eattie. 

MORN—Waked by the Hours. 

Morn 

Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy 
hand 

Unbarr’d the gates of light.—M ilton. 

MORNING.—The Future 

In the light of that morning, thousands 
of earnest eyes flash with renewed bright¬ 
ness, for they have longed for the coming 
of the day. And, in the light of that 
morning, things that nestle in dust and 
darkness cower and flee away. Morning 
for the toil-worn artisan ! for oppression 
and avarice, and gaunt famine, and poverty 
arc gone, and there is social night no more. 
Morning for tlie meek-eyed student 1 for 
scowling doubt has fled, and sophistry is 
silenced,'^rand the clouds of error are lifted 
from the fair face of Truth for aye, and 
there is intellectual night no more. Morn¬ 
ing for the lover of man! for wrongs arc 
redressed, and contradictions harmonised, 
and problems solved, and men summer in 
perpetual brotherhood, and there is moral 
night no more. Morning for the lover of 
God I for the last infidel voice is hushed, 
and the last cruelty of superstition perpe¬ 
trated, and the last sinner lays his weapons 
down, and Christ the cmcificd becomes 
Christ the crowned. Morning ! Hark 
how the earth rejoices in it, and its many 
minstrels challenge the harpers of the 
sky—“ Sing with us, ye heavens I The 
morning cometh, the darkness is past, the 
shadows flee away, the true light shineth 
now.” Morning! Hark how the sympa¬ 
thetic heavens reply—Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon with- 
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draw herself, for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourn¬ 
ing be ended 1 ”—Punshon. 

MORNING.—The Hallowedness of the 

How hallow’d is the hour of morning I 
meet— 

Ay, beautifully meet—for the pure prayci ! 

N. P. Willis. 

MORNING.—The Hunter beholding the 

High life of a hunter I He meets on the 
hill 

The new-waken’d daylight, so bright and 
so still; 

And feels, as the clouds of the morning 
unroll. 

The silence, the splendour, ennoble his soul: 
*Tis his o’er the mountains to stalk like a 
ghost. 

Enshrouded with mist, in which Nature is 
lost. 

Till he liRs up his eyes, and flood, valley, 
and height. 

In a moment all swim ir. an ocean of light; 
While the sun, like a glorious banner 
unfurl’d. 

Seems to wave o’er a new, more magnifi¬ 
cent world I— J. Wilson. 

MORNING.—The Occupations of the 
Wish’d morning’s come ; and now upon 
the plains, 

And distant mountains, where they feed 
their flocks. 

The happy siepherds leave their homely 
huts. 

And with their pipes proclaim the new¬ 
born day: 

The lusty swain comes with his well-filled 
scrip 

Of healthful viands, which, when hunger 
calls, 

AVith much content and appetite he eats. 
To follow in the field his daily toil. 

And dress the grateful glebe that yields him 
fruits: 

The beasts that under the warm hedges 
slept. 

And weather’d out the cold bleak night, 
are up; 

And, looking towards the neighbouring 
pastures, raise 

Their voice, and bid their fellow-brutes 
good-morrow: 

The cheerful birds, too, on the tops of trees. 
Assemble all in choirs; and with their notes 
Salute and welcome up the rising sun. 

Otway. 

MORNING.—The Splendour of 

Night wanes—the vapours round the moun¬ 
tains curl’d. 

Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. 


Man has another day to swell the past. 

And lead him near to little, but his last; 
But mighty Nature bounds as from her 
birth; 

The sun is in the heavens, and life on 
earth ; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the 
beam, 

llcallh on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream : 

Immortal man ! behold her glories shine. 
And cry, exulting inly—“ They are mine ! ” 
Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may 
see ; 

A morrow comes when they are not for 
thee; 

And grieve what may above thy senseless 
bier. 

Nor earth nor sky ivill yield a single tear ; 
Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall 
fall. 

Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, 
for all; 

But creeping things shall revel in their 
spoil. 

And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil. 

Byron. 

MORNING—after a Storm. 

'J'here was a roaring in the wind all night; 

The rain came lieavily, and fell in floofls ; 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 

The birds arc singing in the distant 
woods; 

Over his own sweet voice tlie stock-dove 
broods ! 

The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters ; 

And all the air is fill’d with pleasant noise 
of waters. 

All things that love the sun are out of 
doors; 

The s-ky rejoices in the morning’s birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the 
moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy 
earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun. 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she 
doth run.— W. Wordsworth. 

MORNING—in Summer. 

Morning in summer is soft without me¬ 
lancholy, and brilliant without glare. — 
Foster. 

MORNING.—Thoughts for the 

In the morning when thou risest on- 
willingly, let these thoughts be present:— 
I am rising to the work of a human being. 
Why, then, am 1 dissatisfied if 1 am going 
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to do the things for which I exist, and for 
which I was brought into the world?— 
Antoninus. 

MORNING.— The Value of the 
The morning hour has gold in its mouth. 
—Dr. Franklin. 

MORTALITY.—Emblems of 

Like as the damask rose you sec, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the sliade. 

Or like the gourd which J onah had— 

Kven such is man, whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done : 

The rose withers, the blossom blastcth. 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth. 
The sun sets, the sliadow flies. 

The gourd consumes,—and man he dies ! 

Like to the grass that’s newly spning. 

Or like a talc that’s new begun. 

Or like a bird that's here to-day. 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span. 

Or like the singing of a swan— 

Kven such is man, who lives by breath. 

Is here, now there, in life and deatli: 

'J'he grass withers, the tale doth end. 

The bird is flown, the dews ascend. 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is 
done !—F, Quarles. 

MORTALITY.—All Shrouded in 

All human divinity will soon be shrouded 
in mortality. Death levels the highest 
mountains with the lowest valleys. lie 
mow.s down the fairest hlies as well as the 
foulest thistles. The robes of illuslrious 
princes, and the rags of homely peasants, 
are both laid aside in the wardrobe of the 
grave.— W. Secker. 

MORTALITY.—The Soul Foretelling the 
End of 

The life of all his blood 
Is touched corruptibly; and his pure brain. 
Which some suppose the soul s frail dwell¬ 
ing-house. 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

JSllAKSPEARE. 

MOSES.—The Character of 

He undoubtedly was the Homer, as well 
as the Solon of his country. We can never 
separate his genius from his character, so 
meek, yet stern;—Irom his appearance, so 
giavely commanding, so spiritually severe; 
—from his law, “girt with dark thunder 
smd embroidered fires; ”—and from certain 
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incidents in his history—his figure in tlie 
ark, when, at the sight of the strange, 
riclily-attired lady, “behold the babe wept’* 
—^liis attitude beside the bush that burned 
in the wilderness—^his sudden entrance into 
the presence of Pharaoh—his lifting up, 
with that sineuy, swarthy hand, the rod 
over the Red Sea—his ascent up the black 
precipices of Sinai—liis death on Pisgah, 
with the Promised Land full in view—his 
mystic burial in a secret vale by the hand of 
the Eternal—his position as the leader of the 
gieat Exodus of the tribes, and the founder 
of a strict, complicated, and magnificent 
polity—all this has given a supplemental 
and extraordinary interest to the writings of 
Moses. He is the sternest of all the Scrip¬ 
ture writers, and the most laconic. His 
writings may be called hieroglyphics of the 
strangest and greatest events m the early 
part of the woild’s history.— G. Gilfillan. 

MOSSES.—The Endurance of 

In one sense the humblest, in another they 
are the most honoured of the earth-children. 
Unfading as motionless, the worm frets them 
not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong 
in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat 
nor pine m frost. 1 o them, slow-fingered, 
constant-hearted, is entnisted the weaving 
of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills ; 
—to them, slow-pcncilled, iris-dyed, the 
lender framing of their endless imagery. 
Shaiing the stillness of the unimpassioned 
rock, they sliaie also its endurance ; and 
while the winds of dejiailing spnng scatter 
tlie while hawthorn blossom like drifted 
^now% and siiiamcr duns on the parched 
meadow the diooping of its cowshp-gold, 
—far above, among the mountains, the 
mosses rest on the stone, and the gathering 
stain upon the edge of yonder western peak 
reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.— 
Ruskin* 

MOSSESp—I ndescribable. 

Meek creatures! the first mercy of the 
earth, veiling with hushed softness its dint¬ 
less rocks; creatures full of pity, covering 
with strange and tender honour the scarred 
disgrace of ruin,—laying quiet finger on the 
trembling stones, to teach them rest. No 
words that I know of will say what these 
mosses are. None are delicate enough, 
none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
How is one to tell of the rounded bosses 
of furred and beaming green,—the starred 
divisions of rubied bloom, fine-filmed, as if 
the Rock Spirits could spin porphyry as we 
do glass,—Uie traceries of intricate silver, 
and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful 
brightness and glossy traverses of silken 
change, yet all subdued and pensive, and 
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framed for simplest, sweetest offices of 
jrrace? They will not be gathered, like 
the flowers, for cliaplet or love-token ; but 
of these the wild bird will make its nest, 
and the wearied child his pillow.—RUSKIN. 

MOTHER.—All 

*'The bust,” was the artless commentary 
of a little girl one day, as she stood gazing 
alternately on a ]iicture and on a marble 
bust of her poet-molher, the one exhibiting 
on the glowing canvas the sweet play of 
womanly affection, and the other only the 
colder majesty of her genius,—“The bust 
is the poetess, hut the picture is n// mother 
—John Baili>te. 

MOTHER.—The Beautiful Term— 

How resonant arc the Scriptures with 
that sweet and tender vocable—how redo¬ 
lent with the fragrance of tliat odoiiferous 
word—how rich with the ornament of that 
beautiful term—mother !— ^J. A. James. 

MOTHER.—The Bliss of a 
What longue !—no tongue, shall tell what 
bliss o’erflowed 

The mother’s tender heart, while round her 
hung 

The offspring of her love, and lisped her 
name —• 

As living jewels dropped unstained from 
heaven, 

That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 
'J'hau every ornament of costliest hue ! 

R. POLLOK. 

MOTHER.— The Daring of a 
In Scotland a peasant woman had a chdd 
a few weeks old, which was seized by one 
of the golden eagles, the largest in the 
country, and borne away m its talons to its 
lofty eyrie on one of the most inaccessible 
cliffs of Scotland’s bleak hills; the mother, 
perceiving her loss, hurried in alarm to its 
rescue, and the peasantry, among whom the 
alarm spread, rushed out to her aid; they 
all came to the foot of the tremendous 
precipice ; the peasants were anxious to risk 
iheir lives in order to recover the little 
infant; but how was the crag to be reached? 
One peasant tried to climb, but was obliged 
to return; another tried, and came down 
injured; a third tried, and one after another 
failed, till a universal feeling of despair and 
deep sorrow fell upon the crowd as they 
gazed upon the eyrie where the infant lay. 
At last a woman was seen, climbing first 
one part and then another, getting over one 
rock and then another ; and while every 
heart trembled with alarm, to the amaze¬ 
ment of all they saw her reach the loftiest 
crag, and clisp the infant rejoicingly in 
her bosom. This heroic female began to 


descend the perilous steep A^ith the child; 
moving from point to point; and while 
everyone thought that her next step would 
precipitate her and dash hei to pieces, they 
saw her at length reach the ground with 
tlie child safe in her arms. Who was this 
female ? why did .she succeed when others 
failed? It Was THE Mother, of the 
CHILD.—Gumming. 

MOTHER.—The Death of a 

The summer dr.y dies calmly ; over hill 
And valley like a dioojung bird she sinks. 
While her tir’d purple pinions drop pale 
stars, 

The first-born stars of night. Ten thou¬ 
sand tears 

Tell her departing ; all her children turn 
Their weeping eyes to her fair, fading face. 
Which smiles upon their tears. Such death 
is calm. 

So parts the Christian mother from her 
babes, 

And leaves them as they weep; a thousand 
eyes 

Fiom heaven are watching over them. 

Tatham. 

MOTHER.—A Good, Kind 

Happy he 

With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things 
high 

Comes easy to him, and, though he trip 
and fall, 

Tie shall not blind his soul with clay. 

Tennyson 

MOTHER.—The Holy Influence of a 

I believe I should have been swept away 
by the flood of French infidelity, if it had 
not been for one thing—the remembrance 
of the time when ray sainted mother used 
to make me kneel by her side, taking my 
little hands folded in hers, and caused me 
to repeat the Lord’s prayer.— Randolph. 

MOTHER.—An Insane 

I have never met with any loss so great, 
as that of losing the care and instructions 
of my mother during my childhood, in 
consequence of her having lost her reason. 
But I can recollect that, when a very little 
child, I was standing at tlie open window, 
at the close of a lovely summer’s day. The 
large, red sun was just sinking away behind 
the western hills; the sky was gold and 
purple commingled ; the winds were sleep¬ 
ing, and a soft, solemn stillness seemed to 
hangover the earth. I was watching the sun, 
as he sent liis yellow rays through the trees, 
and felt a kind of awe, though I knew not 
wherefore. Just then my mother came to 
me. She was raving with frenzy—for reason 
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had long since left its throne, and her,—a 
victim of madness. She came up to me, 
wild with insanity. I pointed to the glo¬ 
rious sun ill the west, and in a moment she 
was calm. She took my little hands within 
hers, and told me that “the great God 
made the sun, the stars, the world—every¬ 
thing ; that He it was who made her little 
boy, and gave him an immortal sjiirit; that 
yonder sun, and the green fields, and the 
world itself, will one day be burned up; 
but that the spirit of her child will then be 
alive, for he must live when heaven and 
earth are gone; that he must pray to the 
great God, and love and serve Him for 
ever! ” She let go my hands,—madness 
ictumed,—she hiiiried away. I stood with 
my eyes filled wdth tears, and my bosom 
licaving with emotion, which I could not 
have described ; but I can never forget the 
imj)rcssions which that conversation of my 
}M)or mother left upon me. —Todd. 

MOTHER—Instinctive Turning to a 

They tell us of an Indian tree. 

Which, howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 

And shoot and blossom wide and high. 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful Deing first had birth : 

*Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering 
friends, 

And fed with fame—if fame it be— 

This heart, my own dear mother, bends. 
With love’s true instinct, back to thee. 

T. Moure, 

MOTHER.—The Kiss of a 
. That kiss made me a painter.—W est. 

MOTHER.—Love for a 

When Napoleon, with his army of inva¬ 
sion, lay at lloulogne, an English sailor who 
had been captured tried to escape in a little 
raft or skiff which he had patched together 
with bits of wood and the bark of trees. 
Hearing of his attempt, the First Consul 
ordered him to be brought into his presence, 
and asked if he really meant to cross the 
channel in such a crazy contrivance. “ Yes, 
and if you will let me, I am still willing to 
try.’' “You must have a sweetheart whom 
you are so anxious to re-visit.” “ No,” said 
the young man ; “ I only wish to see my 
mother, who is old and infirm.” “And 
you shall see her,” was the reply, “ and 
take to her this money from me; for she 
must be a good mother who has such an 
affectionate son.” And orders were given 
to send the sailor with a flag on board the 
first Bi itish cuiiscr n Inch came near enough. 
—Casas. 
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MOTHER.—The Love of a 
There is in all this cold and hollow world 
no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that 
within 

A mother’s heart.—H emANS. 

The love of a mother is never exhausted, 
it never changes, it never tires. A father 
may turn his back on his child, brotheis 
and sisters may become inveterate enemies, 
husbands may desert their wives, wives 
their husbands. But a mother’s love en¬ 
dures through all ; in good repute, in bad 
repute, in the face of the w'orld’s condem¬ 
nation, a mother still loves on,' and still 
hopes that her child may turn from his 
evil ways and repent; still she remembeiir 
the infant smiles that once filled her bosom 
with rapture, the meiTy laugh, the joyful 
shout of childhood ; the opening promise 
of Ills youth ; and she can never be brought 
to think him unworthy.—W. Irving. 

MOTHER.—The Love and Care of a 

You know what it would be to spend 
one of your winter evenings in a chamber 
without a fire on the hearth or a carjiet on 
the floor ; even though tlic furniture were 
costly and the friends congenial, nothing 
could impart the lacking comfort or dif. 
fuse the wonted radiance. And in this 
wintry world, a tender mother’s love and 
a pious mother’s care are the carjiet on 
the floor, and the blaze on the evening 
hearth. To life’s latest moment they 
mingle in every picture of pre-eminent 
happiness.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

MOTHER.—The Result of the Piety of a 

Lying one night in bed, Richard Cecil 
was contemplating the case of his mother. 
“ I see,” said he within himself, “ two un¬ 
questionable facts;—First, my mother is 
greatly afflicted, in circumstances, body and 
mind; and yet I see that she cheerfully 
bears up under all, by the support she derives 
from constantly retiring to her closet and 
her Bible. Secondly, ^at she has a secret 
spring of comfort of which I know nothing; 
while I, who give an unbounded loose to 
my appetites, and seek pleasure by every 
means, seldom or never find it. If, how¬ 
ever, there is any such secret in religion^ 
why may not I attain it as well as my 
mother?—I will immediately seek it of 
God.” He instantly rose in his bed, and 
began to pray. But he was soon damped 
in his attempt, by recollecting that much of 
his mother’s comfort seemed to arise from 
her faith in Christ. “Now,” thought he, 
“this Christ have I ridiculed: He stands 
much m my way, and can form no part of 
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my prayers,” In utter confusion of mind, 
therefore, he lay down again. Next day, 
however, he continued to pray to “the 
Supreme Being he began to consult books 
and to attend preachers : his difficulties were 
gradually removed, and his objections an¬ 
swered ; and his course of life began to 
amend. He now listened to the pious 
admonitions of his mother, which he had 
before affected to receive with pride and 
scorn : yet they had fixed themselves in his 
heart, like a barbed arrow; and, though 
the effects were at the time concealed from 
her observation, yet tears would fall from 
his eyes as he passed along the streets, from 
the impression slie had left on his mind. 
Now, he would discourse with her, and 
hear her without outrage; which led her to 
hope that a gracious principle was forming 
in his heart, and more especially as he then 
attended the preaching of the Word. Thus 
he made some j^rogress ; but felt no small 
difficulty in separating from his favourite 
connections. Light, however, broke into 
his mind, till he gradually discovered that 
Jesus Christ, so far from “ standing in his 
way,” was the only the Truths and the 
Lift'y to all that come unto God by Him. — 
PllATT. 

MOTHER.—A True Estimate of a 

There is no velvet so soft as a mother^s 
lap, no rose so lovely as her smile, no path 
so flowery as that imprinted with her foot¬ 
steps.— Abp. Thomson. 

MOTHER.—A Youthful 

There is a sight all hearts beguiling— 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing feet. 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. 

Joanna Baillie. 

MOTHERS.—A Testimony concerning 

France needs nothing so much to pro¬ 
mote her regeneration as good mothers.— 
Napoleon I. 

MOTION.—Graceful 

Grace is either the beauty of motion, or 
the beauty of posture. Graceful motion is 
motion without difficulty or embarrass¬ 
ment ; or that which, from experience, we 
know to be connected with ingenuous 
modesty, a desire to increase the happiness 
of others, or any beautiful moral feeling. 
A person walks up a long room, observed 
by a great number of Individuals, and pays 
his respects as a gentleman ought to do 
why is he graceful ? Because eve^ move¬ 
ment of his body inspires you with some 
pleasant feeling; he niM the free and un¬ 
embarrassed use of his limbs; his motions 
do not indicate forward boldness, or irra¬ 


tional timidity;—the outward signs per* 
petually indicate agreeable qualities. The 
same explanation applies to grace of posture 
and attitude : that is a graceful attitude 
which indicates an absence of restraint; and 
facility, which is the sign of agreeable 
qualities of mind ; apart from such indi¬ 
cations, one attitude I should conceive to 
be quite as graceful as another.— S. Smith. 

MOTION.—Spontaneous 
What shall we say of spontaneous motion, 
wherewith we find also creatures endowed 
that are so weak and despicable in our 
eyes, as well as ourselves ; that is—that so 
silly a thing as a fly, a gnat, etc., should 
have power m it to move itself, or stop its 
own motion, at its own pleasure I How 
far have all attempted imitations in this 
kind fallen short of this perfection! and 
how much more excellent a thing is the 
smallest and most contemptible insect than 
the most admired machine we ever heard or 
read of!—lIowE. 

MOTIVE.—Disinterested 

It is a motive alone that gives real value 
to the actions of men, and disinterestedness 
puts the cap to it.— J.a Bruyere. 

MOTIVE.— The Only Right 

In the higher sense, there is no right 
action without right motive, and tlie only 
right motive is— love to God. —II. W 
Beecher. 

MOTIVES.—The Importance of 

Motives are everything with God ; and, 
as far as we are upright, they are every thing 
to us.—J. II. Evans. 

MOTIVES—Locked up. 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; 
letting familiars have a key to their heait, 
as to their garden.—S henstone. 

MOUNTAIN.—Flowers and Trees of the 

Boon Nature scatter’d, free and wild. 

Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child: 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air. 

Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 

The primrose pale and violet flower 
Found in eacli cliff a narrow bower; 
Night-shade and fox-glove, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride. 

Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain; 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath : 

Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 

And higher jet the pine-tree hung 
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His scatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’d the cliffs to meet on high. 

His boughs athwart the narrow sky. 

Sir W. Scott. 

MOUNTAINS.-—The Characteristic At¬ 
tractions of the 

Like the islands the mountains dwell 
apart, and like them they give asylum from 
a noisy and iireverent world. In their silence 
many a meditative spirit has found leisure 
for the longest thought, and in their Pat- 
mos-like seclusion the biightest visions and 
largest projects have evolved; whdst by a 
sort of over-mastering attraction they have 
drawn to themselves the most memorable 
incidents which variegate our history. And, 
as they are the natural haunts of the highest 
spirits, and the appropriate scenes of the 
most signal occurrences, so they are the 
noblest cenotaphs. Far off they airest the 
eye ; and though their hoary chronicle tells 
its legend of the past, their heaven-pointing 
elevations convey the spirit onward towards 
eternity — 1)R. J. Hamilton. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Design of the 
They seem to have been built for the 
human race, as at once their schools and 
cathedrals; full of treasures of illuminated 
manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple 
lessons to the worker, quiet in pale cloisters 
for the thinker, glorious in holiness for 
the worshipper And yet of these great 
Ctithcdrals of the earth, with their gates of 
rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream 
and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of 
purple traversed by the continual stars, it 
was written by one of the best of the poor 
liuman race for whom they were built, 
wondering in himself for whom their Creator 
fonld have made them, and thinking to 
have entirely discerned the divine intent in 
them—“They are inhabited by the beasts! ” 
—Ruskin. 

MOUNTAINS—make Enemies. 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

COWPER. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Superiority of the 
The superiority of the mountains to the 
lowland is as measurable .as the richness of 
a painted window matched with a white 
one, or the wealth of a museum compared 
with that of a simply furnished chamber.— 
Kuskin. 

MOUNTAINS.—The Testimonials of the 
The mountains are Nature’s testimonials 
of anguish. Nature’s stern agony writes 
itself on their furrowed brows of gloomy 
stone. Their reft and splintered crags stand 
the dreary images of patient sorrow, existing 
S90 


vcrdureless and stem, because exist they 
must. In them hearts that have ceased to 
rejoice and have learned to suffer, find 
kindred; and here, an earth worn with 
countless cycles of sorrow, utters to the 
stars her voices of speechless despair.—C 
Stowe. 

MOUNTAINS.—A View from the 

A step— 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, open’d to my view, 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
Xly waking sense, or by the dreaming soul 
* « * « * 

Oh, ’twas an unimaginable sight I 
Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and 
emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed. 
Molten together, and composing thus. 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fai)t.astic pomp of structure without name, 
In fleecy folds voluminous, inwrapp’d. 

W. Wordsworth. 

MOURN.—Blessed are they that 

Oh, deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found m joy alone ; 

For sorrow, bitter though it be, 

Hath blessings all its own ; 

From bps divine, like healing balm, 
hearts oppress’d and torn, 

This heavenly cjmsolation fell— 

“ blessed are they that mouni! ’’ 

As blossoms smitten by the rain. 

Their SM ectest odours yield— 

As where the ploughshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field ; 

So, to the hopes by sorrow crush’d, 

A nobler faith succeeds ; 

And life, by trials furrow’d, bears 
The fruit of loving deeds.— Burleigh. 

MOURN.—The Need to 

He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to 
mend: 

Eternity mourns that. 'Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel 
Uiem. 

Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned 
out. 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

J. Taylor. 

MOURNER.—Advice to the 

Forbear, mourner 1 nor be by fancy led 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead; 
For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirits* 
pain. 

In the sad conflict, will disturb thy brain : 
All have their tasks and trials; these ar< 
hard; 
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Uttt short the time, and glorious the reward: 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties ^ve ; 
Regard the dead, but, to the living—^live. 

Crabbe. 

MOUSE.—An Address to a 

Sly little, cowering, timorous beastie ! 

Oh what a panic *s in thy breastie I 
You need not start away so liasty, 

With bickering speed : 

I should be lothe to run and chase thee, 

I should indeed 1 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Hath broken Nature’s social union. 

And justifies that ill-opinion 

Which makes Ihce startle 
At me, thy poor earth-bom companion. 
And fellow mortal. 

Sometimes, I doubt not, thou dost thieve ; 
^Vhat then ? poor beastie, thou must live; 
A little barley in the sbieve 

Is small lequest ; 

And all thou tak’st, 1 do believe, 

Will ne’er be missed. 

R. Burns. 

MO USE.—The Country 

The country mouse stole out from his 
hiding-place, and bidding the city mouse 
good-b/e, whispered in his ear—“Oh, my 
good sir 1 this fine mode of living may do 
for those who like it; but give me my 
barley-bread in peace and security, before 
the daintiest feast where fear and care are 
in waiting.”—i^isop. 

MULTITUDi2.—The Instability of the 

O stormy people, unsad and ever untrue, 
And undiscreet, and changing as a fane. 
Delighting ever in rombel that is new. 

For like the moone waxen ye and wane ? 
Aye full of clapping, dear enough a jane, 
Your doom is false, your constance evil 

f irevcth, 

e great fool is he that on you ’lieveth. 

Chaucer. 

MULTITUDE.—The Practice of the 
It is the practice of the multitude to 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do at 
strangers. —Seneca, 

MUMMIES.—An Inspection of 

Of some of these tombs many persons 
could not withstand the suffocating air, 
which often causes fainting. A vast quan¬ 
tity of dust rises, so fine that it enters the 
throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose 
and mouth to such a degree, that it requires 
great power of lungs to resist it and the 
strong effluvia of the mummies. This is 
not all: the entry or passage where the 
bodies are is roughly cut in the rocks, and 


the falling of the sand from the upper part 
or ceiling of the passage causes it to be 
nearly filled up. In some places there is 
not more than a vacancy of a foot left, 
which you must contrive to pass through in 
a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed 
and keen stones that cut like glass. After 
getting through these passages, some of 
them two or three hundred yards long, you 
generally find a more commodious pLace, 
perhaps h.gh enough to sit. But what a 
place of rest! Surrounded by bodies, by 
heaps of mummies in all directions, which 
previous to my being accustomed to the 
sight, impressed me with horror ! The 
blackness of the walls, the faint light given 
by the candles or torches for want of air, 
the different objects that surrounded me, 
seeming to converse with each other, and 
the Arabs with the candles or torches in 
their hands, naked and covered with dust, 
themselves resembling living mummies, 
absolutely formed a scene that cannot be 
described.— Belzoni. 

MURDER.—The Adherence of 

I Tow the bloody clot clings and cleaves 
to the soul, and will not out night or day I 
—T. Alexander, 

MURDER.—The Crime of 

Oftf’ murder made a villain, 
MfllMfis a hero. Princes were privileg’d 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime ; 
Ah ! why will kings forget that they are 
men, 

And men—that they are brethren ? 

Bp. Porteus. 

MURDER.—The First 

The deed is clone. Blood stains Cain’s 
hands. Ocean, now, with all its waves, 
cannot w-ash out that dye. Rolling ages 
cannot sweep it away. Agonies of remorse 
cannot recall it. No angel’s efforts can re¬ 
move the weight of guilt. The sin is sinned. 
Account must now be given. The murderer 
hears the searching question—for Gcxi will 
speak—“Where is Abel, thy brother?” 
“ What hast thou done ? ” But the hardened 
heart breaks not. The sullen lips pour 
forth no cry for pardon. No contrition asks 
for mercy. 1‘fe stands an icy pillar of de¬ 
spair. Hope tenders no support. No pro¬ 
spect brings a ray to cheer. He knows not 
how to bear his being ; but forth he must 
go to reap the harvest sown by sin.— Dean 
Law. 

MURDER—a Part of Worship. 

In India there is a class called Thugs, 
who fency they shall get an addition to 
their happiness hereafter for every human 
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being they murder; so that murder is not 
only their trade, but is actually part and 
parcel of their daily worship !—Gumming. 

MURDER.—The Punishment of 

Murder may pass unpunish’d for a time, 

But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 

Dryden. 

MURDER.—The Shriek of 

Other sins only speak ; murder shrieks out: 
The element of water moistens the earth. 
But blood mounts upward.— J. Webster. 

MURDERER.—Shielding a 

He who by shielding a murderer en¬ 
courages the crime, is only one degree less 
culpable than he who commits it.— Derby. 

MURDERER.—Shrinking from a 

How we shrink back with horror from 
the very thought of touching him, as if the 
stain of blood that is on him would com¬ 
municate itself to us !—T. Alexander. 

MURMUR.—An Injunction not to 

Murmur at nothing; if our ills are re¬ 
parable, it is ungrateful; if remediless, it 
is in vain.—C olton. 

MURMUR.—The Reason why we 

We murmur because we are in want, and 
therefore want because we murmur.—W. 
Secker. 

MURMURERS—Resemble Satan. 

Murmuring is the first-bom of the devil; 
and nothing renders a man more like to 
him than murmuring. Constantine’s sons 
did not more resemble their father, nor 
Aristotle’s scholars their master, nor Alex¬ 
ander’s soldiers their general, than mur- 
murers do resemble Satan.— ^T. Brooks, 

MUSE.—The Influence of the 

I am the holy Muse 

Whom all the great and bright of spirit 
choose: 

It is I who breathe my soul into the lips 
Of those great lights whom death nor time 
eclipse; 

It is I who wing the loving heart with song, 
And set its sighs to music on the tongue ; 

It is I who watch, and, with sweet dreams, 
reward 

The starry slumbers of the youthful bard. 

P, J, Bailey. 

MUSIC.—Affecting 

The most affecting music is generally the 
Host simple.—M itford. 
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MUSIC.—Benefits Derived from 

Most of the pleasurable diversions have 
a tendency, when pursued with ardour, not 
only to relax m a proper degree, but totally 
to enervate. They indispose the mind for 
manly virtue, and introduce a tenderness of 
feeling ill-suited to encounter the usual as¬ 
perities of common life. But music touches 
the soul, elevates and refines its nature, in¬ 
fuses the noblest thoughts, urges to the 
most animated action, calms the ruffled 
spirits, and eradicates every malignant pro¬ 
pensity.— Dr. Knox. 

MUSIC.—The Charm of 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate’s severest rage disarm ; 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above.—PoPE. 

MUSIC.—Cheerful Church 

When the poet Carpani inquired of his 
friend Haydn, how it happened that his 
church music was always so cheerful, the 
great composer made a most beautiful reply. 
**I cannot,” said he, “make it otherwise, 
I write according to the thoughts I feel; 
when I think upon God, my heart is so full 
of joy that the notes dance and leap, as it 
were, from my pen; and since God has 
given me a cheerful heart, it will be par¬ 
doned me that I serve him with a cheerful 
spirit,”— Arvine. 

MUSIC—Defined. 

An art which strengthens the bonds of 
civilized society, humanizes and softens tlie 
feelings and dispositions of man, produces 
a refined pleasure in the mind, and tends to 
raise up in the soul emotions of an exalted 
nature. —BispuGH AM. 

MUSIC.—Devoid of 

The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.— Shakspeare, 

MUSIC.—The Effect of 
Admiration and feeling are very distinct 
from each other. Some music and oratory 
enchant and astonish, but they speak not to 
the heart. I have been overwhelmed by 
Handel’s music; the Dettingen TJf Vtnttn 
is perhaps the greatest composition in the 
world ; yet I never in my life heard Handel 
but I could think of something else at the 
same time. There is a kind of music that 
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will not allow this. Dr. Worgan has so j 
touched the organ at St. John’s, that I have 
been turning backward and forward over 
the prayer-book for the first lesson in Isaiah, 
and wondered that I could not find Isaiah 
there. The musician and the orator fall 
short of the full power of their science, if 
the hearer is left in possession of himself.— 
R. Cecil. 

MUSIC—Enjoyed by All. 

Music !—the tender child of rudest times,— 
The gentle native of all lands and climes,— 
Who hvmns alike man’s cradle and his grave, 
Lulls the low cot, or peals along the nave. 

Norton. 

MUSIC—Good or Bad* 

Music is good or bad as the end to which 
it tendeth.—F eltham. 

MUSIC.—The Great Master of 

He is one who, through the whole maze 
of his creation, from the soft whispering to 
the mighty raging of the elements, makes 
us conscious of the unity of his concep¬ 
tions.— Prince Albert. 

MUSIC.—The Laws of 

Music goes on certain laws and rules. 
Man did not make these laws of music; 
he has only found them out; and if he be 
self-willed and break them, there is an end 
of his music instantly j all he brings out is 
discord and ugly sounds. The greatest 
musician in the world is as much bound by 
those laws as .he learner in the school, and 
the greatest musician is the one who, in¬ 
stead of fancying that because he is clever 
he may throw aside the laws of music, 
knows the laws of music best, and observes 
them most reverently. And therefore it 
was that the old Greeks, the wisest of all 
the heathens, made a point of teaching 
their children mt4sic ; because, they said, it 
taught them not to be self-willed and fanci¬ 
ful, but to see the beauty of order, the use¬ 
fulness of rule, the divineness of laws,— 
Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.—The Love of 

Music is universally appreciated and 
practised. The English plough-boy sings 
as he drives his team, happily ignorant 
whether protection or free trade is the 
best; the Scotch Highlander makes the 
glens and grey moors resound with his 
beautiful song; the Swiss, Tyrolese, and 
Carpathians lighten their labour by music; 
the muleteer of Spain cares little who is 
on the throne or behind it, if he can only 
have his early carol; the vintager of Sicily 
has his evening hymn, even beside the fire 
of the burning mount; the fisherman of 


Naples has his boat-song, to which his 
rocking boat beats time on that beautiful 
sea; and the gondolier of Venice still keeps 
up his midnight serenade.— Gumming. 

MUSIC.—Melody and Harmony in 

There are two things which help to 
make music—melody and harmony. Now, 
as most of you know, there is melody in 
music when the different sounds of the 
same tune follow each other so as to give 
us pleasure; there is harmony in music 
when different sounds, instead of following 
each other, come at the same time so as to 
give us pleasure.— Canon Kingsley. 

MUSIC.—The Poet’s Wish for 
And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

Married to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on his bed 
Of heaped Eljrsian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have set quite free 
His half-regained Eurydice: 

These delights, if thou const give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live.—M ilton, 

MUSIC.—The Power of 

By music, minds an equal temper know. 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low : 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 

Music her soft persuasive voice applies; 

Or, when the soul is press’d with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning airs ; 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes ; 

Intestine wars no more our passions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 

Pope. 


We are never merry when we hear sweet 
music: 

The reason is, our spirits are attentive ; 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or ra^ of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neigh¬ 
ing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood. 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet-sound. 
Or any air of music touch their cars, 
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You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand, 

'I heir savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music: therefore, 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, 
and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of 
rage, 

But music for the time doth change his 
nature. Shakspeare. 

MUSIC.— The Pursuit of 

All musical people seem to me happy ; 
it is the most engrossing pursuit; almost 
the only innocent and unpunished passion, 
—S. Smith. 

MUSIC.—The Sacredness of 
All good music is sacred, if it is heard 
sacredly, and all poor music is execrably 
unsacred.—H. W. Beecher. 

MUSIC.—The Strength of 

Where painting is weakest, namely—in 
the exjnession of the highest moral and 
S]>intual ideas, there music is sublimely 
strong.—M rs. Stowe. 

MUSIC—in all Things. 

I'here’s music in the sighing of a reed ; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
'I'liere’s music in all things, if men had 
ears. Byron. 

MUSIC.—Time Broke in 

How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke, and no proportion 
kept I 

So it is in the music of men’s lives. 

Shakspeare. 

MUSIC—in the Twilight Hour. 

Is it not sweet, when music’s melting tone 
Falls in sweet cadence on the heart alone, 
To hear in twilight hour the echoes float 
Of pensive lyre, or clarion’s wilder note ? 
Now with the whispering breeze the mur¬ 
murs die. 

Now gush again in fuller melody; 

Each wooded hill the trembling notes pro¬ 
long. 

Whose bubbling waters mingle with the 
song ; 

Fainter and fainter on the anxious ear 
Swells the rich strain—though distant, ever 
clear, 

I'ill, lightly floati'' up the winding glen. 
Where jutting rocks reflect them back again. 
The echoes die, as when low winds inspire 
The softest cadence of the vEolian lyre : 
Scarce breathe the lips—scarce dare the 
bosom swell, 
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For now the lowest sigh would break the 
spell; 

Still hopes the heart to catch one murmur 
more. 

Yet hopes in vain, the sounds have died 
before. Cochrane. 

MUSIC—a Universal Language. 

Music forms the universal language 
which, when all other languages were con¬ 
founded, the confusion of Babel left un¬ 
confounded. The white man and the black 
man, the red man and the yellow man, can 
sing ’together, however difficult they may 
find it to be to talk to each other : and 
both sexes and all ages may thus express 
their emotions simultaneously.— Prof. G. 
Wilson. 

MUSIC.—^Vocal and Instrumental 

Vocal music ought to be as universal a 
branch of education as reading and writing; 
and instrumental music should be as exten¬ 
sively cultivated. If I could have my wish, 
the violin — the best musical instrument 
ever invented" sliouldjbe played in every 
family ill the civilized world.— Graham, 

MUSICIAN.—The Unrivalled 

There is no musician like him who doth 
by a holy life, to the tune of truth in the 
inward parts, sing forth the praises of his 
God.— SW^INNOCK. 

MUTES—Described. 

Solemn funeral performers, who mimic 
sorrow when the heart is not sad. — 
Madden. 

MYRTLE.—The 

Dark green, and gemm’d with flowers of 
snow, 

WitJi close uncrowded branches spread, 
Not proudly high nor meanly low, 

A graceful myrtle rear’d its head. 

Its mantle of unwithering leaf 

Seem’d, in my contemplative mood, 

Like silent joy or patient grief. 

The symbol of pure quietude. 

Still, life, methought, is thine, fair tree ! 
Then plucked a sprig; and, while I 
mused. 

With idle hands, unconsciously. 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 

Odours, by my rude touch set free, 

Escaped from all their secret cells ; 
Quick life, I cried, is thine, fair tree I 
In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,- 

Which outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy ; 

These wake its sweetness from repose : 
Ah I could I thus Heaven’s gifts employ. 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus disclose 
J. Montgomery 
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MYSTERY.—The Effect of 
Mystery magnifies danger, as a fog the 
sun ;—the hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifpng influence from the 
want of a body.—COLTON, 

MYSTERY.—The Universality of 

There is mystery in all things and in all 
beings :—in star and atom—^in ocean and 
dew-drop—in tree and flower—in ahimal 
and worm—^in man and angel—in Bible 
and God 1 Not a world exists in which 
there is not mystery.— Dr. Davies. 

MYSTERY.—A Wondrous 
That wondrous mystery—the mystery of 
our owm hearts !— ^J. H, Evans. 


N. 

NAME.—The Burden of a 

What a heavy burden is a name that hat 
become too soon famous !—Voltaire. 

NAME.—Filching a 

Who steals my purse, steals trash : ’tis some¬ 
thing, nothing; 

'Twas mine, his his, and has been slave to 
thousar ds ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that wdiich not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

NAME.—A Good 

A good name is properly that reputation 
of virtue that eveiy man may challenge as 
his right and due in the opinions of others, 
till he has made forfeit of it by the vicious¬ 
ness of his actions.—D r. South. 

Good name in man and woman. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Shakspeare. 

NAME.—A Great 

What should be in that Caesar ? 
Why should that name be soumled more 
than yours? 

Wiite them together, yours Is as fair a 
name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with 
^em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 


NAME.—The Influence of a 

Names, by an involuntary suggestion, 
produce an extraordinary illusion. Favour 
or disappointment has often been conceded 
as the name of the claimant has affected us ; 
and the accidental affinity or coincidence of 
a name, connected with ridicule or hatred, 
with pleasure or disgust, has operated like 
magic.—I. Disraeli, 

He left a name, at which the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Dr. Johnson 

What *s in a name ? that which we call a 
rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet: 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo 
call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title.— Shakspeare. 

NAME.—Jesting on a 

It was not indeed polite to take the 
liberty of jesting on my name ; for a man’s 
name is not like a mantle which merely hangs 
about him, and which one perchance may 
s.afely twitch and pull, but a perfectly fitting 
garment, which, like the skin, has grown 
over and over him. at which one cannot 
rake .and scrape without injuring the man 
himself. — Goethe. 

NAME.—Making a 

There is no employment in the world so 
laborious as that of making to oneself a 
great name.— La BRUvfeRE. 

NAME.—A Virtuous 

A virtuous name is the precious only 
good for which queens and peasants’ wives 
must contest together.—S chiller. 

NAPOLEON—the Champion and the Child. 

Yes ! where is he—the champion and the 
child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ?— 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 
were thrones, 

Whose table earth—whose dice were human 
bones ? Byron. 

NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

The personal and moral character of the 
two chiefs was strikingly opposed and 
emblematic of the sides they severally led. 
Both were distinguished by the unwearied 
perseverance, the steady purpose, the 
magnanimous soul which are essential to 
glorious achievements; both were provident 
in council and vigorous in execution; both 
possessed personal intrepidity in the highest 
degjree; both were inderatigable in activitys 
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and iron in constitution ; both enjoyed the 
rarer qualities of moral courage and fearless 
determination. But in other respects their 
minds were as opposite as are the poles 
asunder. Napoleon was covetous of glory, 
Wellington was impressed with duty ; Na¬ 
poleon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington 
was sparing of blood ; Napoleon was care¬ 
less ot his word, Wellington was inviolate 
in faith. Treaties were regarded by the 
former as binding only when expedient— 
alliances valid only when useful; oliligations 
were regarded by the latter as obligatory 
though ruinous—conventions as sacred even 
when disgraceful. Napoleon's wasting war¬ 
fare converted allies into enemies; Welling¬ 
ton's protecting discipline changed enemies 
into mends. The former fell because all 
Europe rose up against his oppression; 
the latter triumphed because all Europe 
joined to place itself under his guidance. 
There is not a proclamation of Napoleon 
to his soldiers in which glory is not men¬ 
tioned, nor one in which duty is alluded 
to ; there is not an order of Wellington to 
his troops in which duty is not inculcated, 
nor one in which glory is mentioned. The 
intellectual character of the two heroes ex¬ 
hibited the same distinctive features as their 
military career and moral qualities. No 
man ever surpassed Napoleon in the clear¬ 
ness of his ideas, or the stretch of his 
glance into the depths of futurity; but he 
was often misled by the vigour of his con¬ 
ceptions, and mistook the dazzling brilliancy 
of his own genius for the steady bght of 
truth. With less ardour of imagination, 
less originality of thought, less creative 
genius, Wellington had more justness of 
judgment and a far greater power of dis¬ 
criminating error from truth. The young 
and the ardent wlio have life before 
them will ever turn to the St, Helena 
Memoirs for the views of a mind of the 
most profound and original cast on the most 
important subjects of human thought The 
mature and thq experienced, who have 
known its vicissitudes, will rest with more 
confidence on the “ Maxims and Opinions ” 
of Wellington, and marvel at the nume¬ 
rous instances in which his instinctive saga¬ 
city and prophetic judgment had, m oppo¬ 
sition to all around him, beheld the shadow 
of coming events amidst the clouds with 
which he was surrounded. No one can 
read the speculations of the French Empe¬ 
ror without admiration at the brilliancy of 
his itleas and the originality of his concep¬ 
tions ; none can peruse the maxims of the 
English general without closing^ the book 
at every page to meditate on the v'isdom 
and justice of his opinions. The genius of 
the former shared in the fire of Homer's 
imagination; the mind of the latter exM- 
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bited the depth of Bacon's intellect. But 
it was in the prevailing moral princi]ilcs by 
which they were regulated that the distinc¬ 
tive character of their minds was most 
striking and important Singleness of 
heart was the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty his ruling principle ; 
ambition pervaded the French conqueror, 
a thirst for glory was his invariable in¬ 
centive ; but he veiled it to others, 
and pferhaps to himself, under the name of 
patriotic spirit. The former proceeded 
on the belief that the means, if justifi¬ 
able, would finally work out the end ; the 
latter, on the maxim that the end would 
in every case justify the means. Napoleon 
placed himself at the head of Europe, and 
desolated it for fifteen years with his war¬ 
fare ; Europe placed Wellington at the head 
of its armies, and he gave it thirty years of 
unbroken peace. The former thought only 
in peace of accumulating the resources of 
future war, the latter sought only in war the 
means of securing future peace and finally 
sheathing the sword of conquest. The one 
exhibited the most shining example of 
splendid talents devoted to temporal ambi¬ 
tion and natural aggrandizement, the other 
the noblest instance of moral influence 
directed to exalted purposes and national 
preservation. The former was in the end 
led to rum while blindly pursuing the 
meteor of worldly greatness, the latter was 
unambitiously conducted to final greatness 
while only following the star of public duty. 
The struggle between them was the same at 
bottom as that which, anterior to the crea¬ 
tion of man, shook the power of heaven; 
and never was such an example of moral 
government afforded as the final result of 
their immortal contest. Wellington was a 
warrior, but he was so only to become a 
pacificatory he has shed the blood of man, 
but it was only to stop the shedding of 
human blood; he has borne aloft the sword 
of conquest, but it was only to plant in its 
stead the emblems of mercy. He has con¬ 
quered the love of glory,—the last infirmity 
of noble minds, by the love of peace, the first 
grace of the Christian character.— Alison. 

NARROW-MINDEDNESS.—Religious 
A person sees religion not as a sphere^ 
but as a line; and it is the identical line in 
which he is moving. He is like an African 
buffalo—sees right forward, but nothing on 
the right hand or the left. He would not 
perceive a legion of angels or of devils at 
the distance of ten yards, on the one side or 
the other.— Foster. 

NATION.—The Collective Character of a 
In the order of nature, the collective 
duuncter of a nation will as surely find itn 
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befitting results in its law and government, 
as water finds its own level.—S miles. 

NATION.—The Future of a 

A nation must have a future before it; a 
fuliiie which can rebuke its despondency, 
and can direct its enthusiasm ; a future for 
which it will prepare itself; a future which 
it will aspiie to control. Unless it would 
barter away the vigorous nerve of true 

{ )atriotism for the feeble pedantry of a soul- 
ess archaeology, a nation cannot fall back 
altogether upon the centuries which have 
flattered its ambition, or which have de¬ 
veloped its material well-being. Something 
it must propose to itself as an object to be 
compassed m the coming time. It will en¬ 
large Its frontier ; or it wull develop its 
commercial resources ; or it will extend its 
schemes of coIoni/.ation ; or it will erect its 
overgrown colonies into independent and 
friendly states , or it will bind the several 
sections of a divided race into one gigantic 
nationality that shall awe, if it do not 
subdue, the nations aiound. Or perchance 
its attention will be concentrated on tlie 
improvement of its social life, and on the 
details of its internal legislation. It will 
extend the range of civil privileges ; it will 
broaden the basis of government; it will 
provide additional encouragements to, and 
safeguards for, public morality, it will 
steadily aim at bettering the condition of 
the classes who are forced, beyond others, 
to work and to sufier. Woe indeed to the 
country wl ich dares to assume that it has 
reached its zenith, and that it can achieve 
or attempt no more I — Canon Liddon. 

NATION.—The Government of a 
The government of a nation itself is 
usually found to be but the reflex of the 
individuals composing it. The government 
that is ahead of the people will be inevi¬ 
tably dragged down to their level, as the 
government that is behind them will in the 
long run be dragged up.—S miles. 

NATION.—The Life of a 
The life of a nation is to me almost as 
distinct as that of an individual. —Dr. 
Arnold. 

NATION.—The Progress of a 
National progress is the sum of individual 
industry, energ}% and uprightness, as na¬ 
tional decay is of individual idleness, sel¬ 
fishness, and vice.— Smiles. 

NATIONS.—The Law of 
By the law of nations, we are to under¬ 
stand that code of public instruction which 


defines the rights and prescribes the duties 
of nations in their intercourse with each 
other.—K ent. 

NATIONS.—The Names of 

These are derived principally from some 
particular cause or object. For instance — 
Ireland (which Julius Caesar first called 
Hibernia) is a kind of modification of I£rin, 
or the country of the west. Scotland^ from 
Scotia, a tribe which originally came from 
I reland. 11 was anciently called Caledonia, 
which means a mountainous country, forests, 
and lands. Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, 
was so named from a town on the river 
Douio, called Calc, opposite to which the 
inhabitants built a city called Porto, or 
Oporto ; and when the country was re¬ 
covered from the Moors, the inhabitants 
combined the words, and called it the king¬ 
dom of PortLicale—hence Portugal. Spam 
(the ancient Iberia, from the nver iberus), 
or Hispania, from the Phoenician Spaniga, 
w'hich signifies abounding with rabbits, 
winch animals arc very numerous in that 
country—hence Spain. France, from the 
Franks, a people of Germany, who con¬ 
quered that country. Its ancient name was 
Celta, Gaul, or Gallia-Bracchata, the latter 
signifying striped breeches, which were 
worn by the natives. Switzerland, tlie 
ancient Helvetia, was so named by the 
Austrians, who called all the inhabitants of 
these mountainous countries Schweitzers. 
Italy received its present name from a re¬ 
nowned prince called Italus. It was called 
Hesperia, from its western locality. Hol¬ 
land, the ancient Batavi, a warlike people, 
was so named from the German word hohl, 
the English of which is hollow, implying a 
very low country. The inhabitants are 
called Dutch, from the German deutsch, or 
teutsch. Sweden and Noi’way were anciently 
called Scandinavia, wliich the northern 
antiquarians think means a country the 
woods of which had been burnt or de- 
stioyed. The appellation, Sweden, is 
derived from Sictuna, or Suithcod. The 
native term, Norway, or the northern way, 
explains itself. Prussia, from Pruzzi, a 
Sclavonic race; but some w’riters suppose 
it took its name from Russia, and tlie 
Sclavonic syllable po, which means ad¬ 
jacent, or near. Denmark means the 
marches, territories, or boundaries of the 
Danes. Russia is* the ancient Sarmatia, 
which has been subsequently named 
Moscovy. It derived its present name 
from Russi, a Sclavonic tribe, who foimded 
the Russian monarchy ; the original savage 
inhabitants used to paint their bodies, in 
order to appear more terrible in battle. 
They generally lived in the mountains, and 
their chariots were their only habitations. 
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Turkty took its name from the Turks, or 
Turcomans, which signifies wanderers, and 
originally belonged to the Scythians or 
I’artars. It is sometimes called the Ottoman 
Empire, from Othoman, one of their prin¬ 
cipal leaders.— Loaring. 

NATURE.—Astonishing Changes in 

Three astonishing changes present them¬ 
selves to our view in the kingdom of Nature. 
The first is—when a small seed dies in the 
lap of earth, and rises again in the verdant 
and llowery splendour of a youthful tree. 
The next is—when under a warm and 
feathery covering life develops itself in an 
egg, and a winged bird breaks singing 
througli the shell. The thud is—when a 
creeping caterpillar is transformed into a 
butterfly, which witli glittering and delicate 
wing rucks itself upon the lovely flowers.— 
Krummacher. 

NATURE.—The Beauty of 
The various productions of Natuie were 
not made for us to tread upon, nor only to 
feed our eyes with their grateful variety, or 
to bung a sweet odour to us ; but there is 
a more internal beauty in them fur our 
minds to prey upon, did we but ])eiictrate 
bc'yoiid die surface of diese things into their 
hidden properties.—]ip. Patrick. 

NATURE.—The Calm of 
It seems as if it were Nature’s ain 
Sabbath, and tlic verra waters were at rest. 
Look down upon the vale profound, and 
the stream is without motion ! No doubt, 
if you were walking along the bank, it 
would be murmuring with your feet. Put 
here—here up amang the hills, we can 
imagine it asleep, even like the well within 
reach of my staff.— Prof. Wilson. 

NATURE.—The Christian Contemplating 
and Claiming 

lie looks abroad into the varied field 
Of Nature; and though poor, perhaps, 
compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his 
sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own : 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say—“ My Father made them 
all 1 CowpER, 

NATURE.—Consolation Derivable from 
If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would’st forget; 
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If thou would’st read a lesson that will 
keep 

The heart from fainting, and the soul from 
sleep. 

Go to the woods and hills 1 No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

Longfellow. 

NATURE.—The Corruption of 

If we did not take great pains, and wcie 
not at great expense to corrupt our nature, 
our nature would assuredly never corrupt 
us.— Clarendon . 

NATURE.—Ecclesiastical Art Indebted to 
The Gothic church plainly originated in 
a rude adaptation of the forest trees, with 
all their boughs, to a festal or solemn ar 
cade, as the bands about the cleft pillars 
still indicate the green withes that tied 
them. No one can walk in a road cut 
through pine woods without being struck 
with the architectural appearance of the 
grove, especially in winter, when the bare¬ 
ness of all other trees shows the lew arch 
of the Saxons. In the woods, on a winter 
afternoon, one will see as readily the ori¬ 
gin of the stained glass window, with 
which tlie Gothic cathedrals are adorned, 
in the colours of the wcsteni sky seen 
through the bare and crossing branches of 
tlie forest; nor can any lover of nature 
enter the old piles of Oxford and the Eng¬ 
lish cathedrals without feeling that the 
forest overpowered the mind of the 
builder, and that his chisel, his saw, and 
plane, still re-produced its forms, its spikes 
of floweis, its locust, Us pine. Us oak, its 
fir, its spruce. The Gotliic cathedral is 
a blossoming in stone, subdued by the 
iiibatiabJe demand of haimony in man. 
The mountain of granite blooms into an 
eternal flower, with the lightness and deli¬ 
cate finislL^s well as the aerial pioportioiis 
and perspective of vegetable beauty.— 
Emerson. 

NATURE.—The Face of 

I will not pine—it is the careless brook. 
These amber sunbeams slanting down 
the vale; 

It is the long tree-shadows, with their look 
Of natural peace, that makes my heart 
to fail; 

The peace of Nature—no, I will not 
pine— 

But Oh the contrast ’twixt her lace and 
mine I Ingelow. 

NATURE.—Few Contemplate 

How few people seem to contemplate 
nature with their own eyes I I have 
“ brushed the dew away ” in the morning ; 
but pacing over the fruitless grass, 1 have 
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wondered that, in such delightful situations, 
the sun was allowed to rise in solitary 
majesty, while my eyes alone hailed its 
beautiful beams. The webs of the evening 
have still been spread across the hedged 
path, unless some labouring man, trudging 
to work, disturbed the fairy structure: yet, 
in spite of this supineness, when I joined the 
social circle, every tongue rang changes on 
the pleasures of the country.— Wolstone- 

CRAFT. 

NATURE.—The Flexibility of Human 
There is no degree of disguise, or distor¬ 
tion, which human nature may not be made 
to assume from habit; it grows in every 
direction in which it is trained, and accf^m- 
modates itself to every circumstance which 
caprice or design places in its way. It is a 
plant with such various aptitudes, and such 
opposite propensities, that it flourishes in a 
hot-house, or the open air; is terrcbtiial 
or aquatic, parasitical or independent; looks 
well in exposed situations, thrives in pro¬ 
tected ones; can bear its own luxunance, 
admits of amjiutation ; succeeds in perfect 
liberty, and can submit to be bent down into 
any of the forms of ait: it is so flexible and 
ductile, so accommodating and vivacious, 
that of two methods of managing it— 
completely opposite, neither the one nor 
the other need to be considered as mistaken 
or bad.— S. Smith. 

NATURE.—The Force of 
Nature always springs to the surface, 
and manages to show what she is. It is 
vain to stop or try to drive her back. She 
breaks through every obstacle, puslics for¬ 
ward, and at last makes for herself a way. 
—Boileau. 

NATURE.—The Friendship of 

Read Nature; Nature is a friend to 
truth.— Dr. E. Young. 

NATURE.—The Frugality of 

Nature is avariciously frugal; in matter 
it allows no atom to elude its grasp; in 
mind no thought or feeling to perish. It 
gathers up the fragments that nothing be 
lost.— Dr. Thomas. 

NATURE.—God in the Voice of 

The Almighty King 

Not always in the splendid scene of pomp 
Tremendous, on the sounding tempest rides. 
Or sweeping whirlwind; nor in the awful 
peal 

Of echoing thunder is He always heard, 

Or seen in lightningj^s vivid flames; but 
oft, 

When every turbid element is hushed. 

In the still voice of Nature stands confest 
The Lord Omnipotent I—Hayes. 


NATURE.—Good 

Good nature Is more agreeable in con¬ 
versation than wit, and gives a certain air 
to the countenance which is more amiable 
than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest 
light, and takes ofl in some measure from 
the deformity of vice, and makes even folly 
and impertinence supportable.— Addison. 

NATURE.—Gradual Development of 

Gradual development appears to be the 
law of Nature. The day does not rush into 
light, nor blaze upon a dazzled world with 
the flash of an explosion; but the sky 
brightens overhead, and the various featuies 
of the landscape grow more and more dis¬ 
tinct below, as the first streaks of morning 
are developing into a perfect day. Neither 
do the birds burst into song, nor buds into 
leaf, nor flowers into full-blown beauty. 
From her grave she comes forth at the 
voice of Spring, but not all of a sudden, 
like the sepulchred Lazarus, at the call of 
Jesus. The season advances with a steady 
march—by gradual and graceful steps. 
From the first notes that break the long 
winter silence, till groves are ringing with 
songs ; from the first bud which looks out 
on departing storms, till woods are robed 
in their varied foliage ; from the first sweet 
flower—welcome harbinger of spring—that 
hangs its white bell beside the lingering 
snow, till gardens and meadows bloom, 
and earth offers incense to her God from a 
thousand censers ; fiom summer’s first ripe 
fruit, till autumn sheaves fall to the reaper’s 
song, and fields are bare, and stack-yards 
are full, and eveiy farm keeps “harvest 
liome”—all is progressive.— Dr. Guthrie. 

NATURE.— The Imitation of 

Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown 
into good ground brings forth fniit: a 
principle thiown into a good mind brings 
forth fniit. Everything is created and 
conducted by the same Master: the root, 
the branch, the fruits ;—the principles, the 
consequences, — Pascal. 

NATURE.— The Intention of 

Nature intends that, at fixed periods, 
men should succeed each other by the in¬ 
strumentality of death. We shall never 
outwit Nature; we shall die as usual— 
Fontenelle. 

NATURE.—The Joyfulness of 

What throbbings of deep joy 
Pulsate through all 1 see; from the full bud 
Whose unctuous sheath is glittering in the 
moon, 

Up through the system of created things 
Even to the flaming ranks of seraphim ! 

Dean Alford. 
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NATURE.—The Justice of 

Nature is just towards men. It recom¬ 
penses them for their sufferings; it ren¬ 
ders them lahonous, because to the greatest 
toils it attaches the greatest rewards.— 
Montesquieu. 

NATURE.—Kindness of 

1 do fear thy nature ; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

NATURE.—The Laws of 

Natine produced us with mutual love, 
and made us social. According to her laws 
it is a more wretched thing to do an injury 
than to suffer death.— Seneca. 

NATURE.—The Light of 

The only way to judge of the sufficiency 
on the one hand, and of the defects on the 
other, of the light of Nature, is to examine 
W'hether it brightly shined, or was greatly 
shaded, in such as had nothing else to 
illuminate them, and who yet had as clear 
intellectuals, as great knowledge of the 
world, as any now; and who, m learning 
and politeness, exceeded many of our new 
luminaries, or rather comets, who, instead 
of increasing our light, weary the world, 
and spread error and irreligion. If it is 
thus tried, the light of Nature will not be 
found to lesemble the sun when, crowned 
with surpassing glory, it illuminates the 
earth, but rather to be like it, when, in dim 
eclipse, it sheds gloom and twilight over 
some parts of the world, and so puzzles and 
perplexes such as are not acquainted with 
tlic natural causes of its being darkened, 
and throws them into a state of doubt and 
uncertainty.—A Taylor. 

The insufficiency of the light of Nature 
is supplied by the light of Scripture.— 
Hooker. 

NATURE.—The Love of 

The presence of the love of Nature is an 
invariable sign of. goodness of lieart and 
justness of moral perception, though by no 
means of moral practice. When, it is ori¬ 
ginally absent from any mind, that mind is 
in many respects hard, worldly, and de¬ 
graded.—RusKi N. 

By swift degrees the love of Nature 
works. 

And warms the bosom ; till, at last sub¬ 
limed 

To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity, and taste 
The joy of God to see a happy world! 

J. Thomson. 


NATURE.—A Man’s 

A man’s nature runs cither to herbs or 
weed.s ; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other.— Gethin. 

NATURE.—The Music of 

Music of the bough that waves 
As the wind plays lightlv o’er; 

Music of the sticam, that laves 
Pebbly marge or rocky shore ] 

Sweet your melody to me. 

Singing to the soul,—the tone 
Exceeds by far tlie minstrelsy 

Of halls wherein bright harpers shon« ; 
For ye attune His praise who made 
The wondrous perfect frame we view, 
Each hill, and plain, and leafy shade. 
And yon fair canopy of blue. 

Edmeston. 


Nature is like an .<Eolian harp, a musi¬ 
cal instrument, whose tones are the re-echo 
of higher strings within us. — Novalis. 

NATURE—but a Name. 

Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. Cowper. 

NATURE.—The Nobility of our 
The nobility of our nature consists in 
doing good for the good’s sake; either from 
an interiorly recognized law of pure duty, or 
from a feeling of the exalted nature and 
attractive beauty of virtue. It is only these 
motives which show the character to be 
itself great and noble ; and only these re¬ 
act upon and improve it.— Humboldt. 

NATURE.—A Noble 

A noble nature can alone attract the 
noble, and alone knows how to retain 
them.—G oethe. 

NATURE.—Organic 

Such the condition of organic nature, 
that its first law is “ eat and be eaten,” and 
which would seem to be one great slaughter¬ 
house, one universal scene of rapacity and 
injustice 1 All organized nature is either 
stationary or locomotive : the former are 
called vegetables^ and the latter, ammeUs. 
The nutritious part of vegetables consists 
of aliment secreted from vegetable blood, 
as honey, oil, and mucilage, and laid up in 
reseiYOirs for the future sustenance of their 
embryo or infant progeny; which reservoirs 
arc plundered by locomotive animals, and 
devoured along with the progeny they were 
designed to support Add to this, that the 
stronger locomotive animals devour the 
weaker ones without mercy.— Dr. Darwin. 
NATURE.—A Pleasurable View of 
A glorious sight, if glory dwells below, 
Where Heaven’s munificence makes all the 
show, 
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NAVIGATION. 


On every field and golden prospect found, 
That glads the ploughman^s Sunday mom- 
ing’i* round, 

When on some eminence he takes his stand. 
To judge the smiling product of the land. 
Here vanity sinks back, her head to hide : 
What is there here to flatter human pride ? 
The tow’ring fabric, or the dome’s loud 
roar, 

And steadfast columns, may astonish more. 
Where the charm’d gazer long delighted 
stays. 

Yet traced but to the architect the praise; 
Whilst here, the veriest clown that treads 
the sod, 

Without one scruple gives the praise to 
God ; 

And twofold joys possess his raptured mind. 
From gratitude and admiration join’d. 

Bloomfield. 

NATURE.—A Poet's Obligations to 

A poet ought not to pick Nature’s pocket. 
Let him borrow, and so borrow as to repay 
by the very act of borrowing. Examine 
Nature accurately, but wnte from recollec¬ 
tion, and trust more to the imagination than 
the memory.—S. T. Coleridge. 

NATURE.—The Sense of Beauty in 

Tlie sense of beauty in Nature, even 
among cultured people, is less often met 
with than other mental endowments.—I. 
Taylor. 

NATURE—the Servant of Man. 

For look now around then on the universe, 
behold how all things serve thee ; 

The teeming soil, and the buoyant sea, and 
undulating air, 

Golden crops, and bloomy fruits, and 
flowers, and precious gems. 

Choice perfumes, and fair sights, soft 
touches, and sweet music : 

For thee, shoaling up the bay, crowd the 
finny nations, 

For thee, the cattle on a thousand hills live, 
and labour, and die : 

laght is thy daily slave, darkness inviteth 
thee to slumW; 

Thou art served by the hands of beauty, 
and sublimity knecleth at thy feet. 

Tupper. 

NATURE.—The Sovereign of 

The key of Nature is laid at man’s feet, 
because he is its divinely-constituted sove¬ 
reign.— E. Davies. 

NATURE.—The Study of 

The observation of the calm energetic 
regularity of Nature, the immense scale of 
her operations, and the certainty with which 
her ends are attained, tends irresistibly to 


tranquillize and re-assure the mind, and 
renders it less accessible to repining and 
turbulent emotions. And this it does, not 
by debasing our nature into weak compli¬ 
ances, but by fitting us as from an inward 
spring with a sense of nobleness and power, 
which enables us to rise superior to them, 
by showing us our strength and innate 
dignity, and by calling upon us for the 
exercise of those powers and faculties by 
which we are susceptible of the comprehen¬ 
sion of so much greatness, and which form, 
as it were, a link between ourselves and 
the best and noblest benefactors of our 
species, with whom we hold communion in 
thoughts, and participate in discoveries, 
which have raised them above their fellow 
mortals, and brought them nearer to their 
Creator.— Herschel. 

NATURE AND THE BIBLE.—The 
God of 

The God of Nature and the Bible is one. 
He who inspired histories, and psalms, and 
prophecies, and epistles, was He who made 
stars and flowers; and the works of His 
hands never look so fair as when studied in 
the light of His Word. Nature is not so 
much a book by which we can find out God, 
as a book from which we may gather illus¬ 
trations of what God is, having learned is 
perfections from His revealed truth. It rr> 
said of Archbishop Usher, when he grew 
old, and spectacles could not help his failing 
sight, that a book was dark except beneath 
the strongest light of the windows. And 
the aged man would sit against the case¬ 
ment, wuth his outspread volume before 
him, till the sunshine flitted to another 
opening, when he would change his place, 
and put himself again under the brilliant 
rays; and so he would move about with the 
light till the day was done, and his studies 
ended. And truly, we may say our weak 
eyes will not suffice to make out the in¬ 
scription on the page of nature, unless we 
hold it up in a divine light—unless we'get 
near the window of Scripture, where God 
pours in upon us the radiance of His spirit. 
And wherever it shines let us follow it, 
knowing that nowhere but in its illumina¬ 
tion can we study the spiritual meanings 
of nature so well.— Stoughton. 

NAVIGATION.—The Result of 

Navigation, that withstood 
The mortal fury of the flood. 

And prov’d the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the wave. 

Has, for it, taught the sea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind. 

That by dc^ees has swallow’d more 
Than all it drowned once before. 

S. Butler. 
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NEAT. 


NEGLIGENT. 


N EAT.—Surprisingly 

If you were to sec her^ you would wonder 
vvliat i)Oor body it was tliat was so suipris- 
iiigly neat.— Dean Law. 

NEATNESS—an Infallible Test. 

Neatness is an infallible test both of 
pcisonal resjiect and moral character.— 
Dr. Davies. 

NECESSITY—a Bad Recommendation. 

Necessity is a bad recommendation to 
favours of any kind, which as seldom fall 
to those who really tvant them, as to tho'^e 
who ically descive them.—F ieldin(3. 

NECESSITY.—Fancy Resolved into 

What w'as once to me 
Merc matter of the fancy, now has ^lown 
The vast necessity of heart and life. 

Tennyson. 

NECESSITY—a Peacemaker and 
Prompter. 

Necessity—thou best of peacemakers, 

As well as suicst prompter of invention. 

Sir \V. Scott 

NECESSITY.—The Strength of 

Necessity is stronger than human nature. 

Dionysius. 

NECESSITY.—Virtue made of 

Orpheus, who found no remedy. 

Made virtue of necessity.—U p. King. 

NECROMANCY.— The Art of 

Spiiits, they say. 

Flit round invisible, as thick as motes 
Dance in the sunbeam. If that spell, 

Or necromancer’s sigil, can compel them, 
They shall hold council with me.—^J. Duff. 

N ECT AR—Described. 

The drink of the gods.— Dr, Webster. 

NECTAR.—The Power of 

Nectarcan juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

Talfourd. 

NEED.—Nature’s 

Oh, reason not the need! our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous ; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beasts’ ; thou art a 
lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous. 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous 
wear’st, 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. 

Shakspeare. 


NEEDLE.—The Faithfulness of the 

True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the sun.— Booth. 

NEEDLE.—The Peril of the 

I pity those women whose staff is their 
needle; for when they lean upon it, it 
pierces, not their side, but their heart. The 
devil’s broadsword, in this world, has often 
been the needle with which a woman sews 
to earn her daily bread. I think the needle 
h.is slain more than the sword of war.— 
11. W. Beecher. 

NEGATION.—The Power of 

Tlie purity of moral habits is, I am afraid, 
of very little use to a man unless it is ac¬ 
companied with that degree of firmness 
which enables liim to act up to what lie 
m.iy think light, m spite of solicitation to 
the contrary. Very few young men have the 
}H)\ver of negation in any gi eat degree at 
first It increases with the increase of con¬ 
fidence, and with the experience of those 
inconveniences which result from the 
absence of this virtue. Every young man 
must be exjjosed to temptation : he cannot 
learn the ways of men without being 
witness to their vices. If you attempt to 
prcsci've him from danger by keeping him 
out of the way of it, you render him quite 
unfit for any style of life m which he may 
be placed. 7die great point is, not to turn 
him out too soon, and to give him a pilot 
at fust.— S. Smith. 

NEGLECT.—Conduct under 

When you meet with neglect, let it rouse 
you to exertion, instead of mortifying your 
piidc. Set about lessening those defects 
which expose you to neglect, and iinp;:ove 
tliosc cxccll^jiices which command attention 
and respect.— S. SMITH. 

NEGLECT.—A Little 

A little neglect may breed great mischief. 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being 
overtaken and slam by the enemy.— Dr. 
Franklin. 

NEGLIGENT.—The Position of One 
who is 

He that thinks he can afford to b6 
negligent, is not far from being poor.—D r. 
Johnson. 

NEGLIGENT.—The Result of being 

A man of knowledge that is negligentf 
cannot but grow wild and godless.—B f 
Hall. 
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NEWS. 


NEGROES- -Described. 

Images of God cut in ebony.—D r. 
Fullkr. 

NEGROES.—The Faces of 

I have felt yearnings of tenderness to¬ 
wards some of tliese faces—or rather masks 
—that have looked out kindly upon one in 
casual encounters in the streets and high¬ 
ways.—L amr. 

NEIGHBOUR.—A Good 

Tlieniistocles, intending to sell a farm, 
caused the crier to j)roclaim that it had, 
among other commodities, a good neigh¬ 
bour, as being assured that this one circum¬ 
stance would be advantageous to the sale, 
and much induce the chapman to purchase 
it.—Pl.U 1 AKCll. 

NEIGHBOUR.—Our 

Our neigh])Our is man! wherever he 
may be found, whatever may be the colour 
of his skin, into whatever pit of misery and 
degradation he may have fallen. Neither 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pie- 
sent or to come, can ever break up that 
heaven-created relation.— Burritt. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD.—A Law of 
There i.s a law of neighbourhood which 
does not leave a man perfectly master on 
his own ground.— Burke. 

NEPTUNE.—The Trident of 
The trident of Neptune is (he sceptre of 
the world.—L emierre. 

NERVOUSNESS.—A State of 

A man in a state of hot-brain nervousness 
is burning up. He is like a candle in a 
hot candlestick, which burns oflf at one end 
and melts down at the other.— il. W. 
Beecher. 

NERVOUSNESS.—The Subjects of 

I'licy possess a condition of body charac¬ 
terised by fine hair, thin skin, small muscles, 
quickness of motion, and a general pie- 
dominance of mental manifestations. — 
Mayne. 

NEST.—A Bird’s 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of this little work— 

A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, with¬ 
out ; 

No tool had he that wrought; no knife to 
cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glvie to join ; his little beak was all ; 
Aiui yet how neatly finish’d ! What nice 
hand, 


And every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeshi]) to boot. 
Could make me such another ^ Fondly 
then 

We boast of excellence, whose noblest 
skill 

Instinctive genius foils.—H urdis, 

NETTLE.—The Head of a 

And there, with whorls encircling graced, 

Of white and puiqile-tinted red. 

The harmless nettle’s helmet head; 

I.ess apt with fragrance to delight 
The .smell, than please the curious sight 

Bp. Mant, 

NETTLE.—The Treatment of a 

Tender-handed, stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
(jrasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

A. Hill. 

NEUTERS.—The Negative Character of 

Neuters, in their middle way of steering. 
Are neither fish nor llcsh.— Dryden. 

NEUTRALITIES—God-Despised. 

God will have all or none; serve Him, or 
fall 

Dowm before Baal, Bel, or Belial; 

Either he hot or cold ; God doth despise, 
Abhor, and reject all neutralities. 

Herrick. 

NEWS.—The Bnnger of Unwelcome 

The first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell. 
Remember’d knolling a departing friend. 

Shakspeare. 

NEWS—Defined. 

The manna of the day.—M. Green. 

NEWS.—Evil and Good 

Of bad the sooner ; 

For evil news rides post, while good newi 
baits.— Milton. 

NEWS.—The Evil of Haste respecting 

The hasty divulgers of news generally 
bring on themselves the trouble of contra¬ 
dicting it.— Fielding, 

NEWS.—Longing for 

The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh — I long to know then 
all.—C owper, 
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NBW8MAN. 


NIAGARA. 


NBWSMAN.—The Country 

Hark I *tis the twanging hom o’er yonder 
bridge, 

That with its wearisome but needful length 
licstrides the wintry flood, in which the 
moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright; 
lie comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and 
frozen locks; 

News from all nations lumbering at his back; 
True to his charge, the close-pack’d load 
behind. 

Yet careless what he brings ; his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn. 

And, having dropp’d tli’ expected bag, pass 
on. 

ITe whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 
Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 
Terhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 
'J'o him indifferent whether grief or joy. 
IIou.ses in ashes, and the fall of stocks; 
Births, deaths, and marriages ; epistles wet 
With tear^, that trickled down the writer’s 
cheeks, 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill; 
But, oh, th’ important budget! usher’d in 
With such heart-shaking music; who can say 
What are its tidings?— Cowper. 

NEWSPAPER.—Life Represented by a 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
AVhich not even critics criticize, that holds 
Inquisitive attention while I read— 

Wnat is it but a busy map of life, 

Its fluctuations and its vast concerns? 

Cowper. 

NEWSPAPERS.—Editors of 

They preach to the people daily, weekly; 
admonishing kings themselves; advising 
peace or war with an authority which only 
the first Reformers and a long-past class of 
Popes were possessed of ; inflicting moral 
censure ; imparting moral encouragement, 
consolation, edification; in all ways dili¬ 
gently “administering the discipline of the 
Church.” It may be said, too, that in 
private disposition the new preachers some¬ 
what resemble the mendicant P riars of old 
times; outwardly, full of holy zeal; in¬ 
wardly, not without stratagem, and hunger 
for terrestrial things.— Carlyle. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The Fear of 

Four hostile newspapers are more to be 
feared than a thousand bayonets.— Napo¬ 
leon I. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The History of 

It appears from Suetonius that a species 
of journal or newspaper, was first used 
among the Romans, during the government 
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of Julius Cae.sar, who ordered that the acts 
and harangues of the senators should be 
copied out and published, as our parliamen¬ 
tary debates are printed for the benefit of 
the public at the present day. This practice 
was continued to the time of Augustus, who 
discontinued it. It was, however, resumed 
in the reign of Tiberius. The title— 
Gazette^ which was applied to a paper that 
came out every month, about 1600, in 
Venice, is supposed to be derived from 
gazetta, a small piece of Italian money, in 
value about a penny. There are some who 
think the name is from the Latin gata, 
signifying a little treasury of news. The 
first English newspaper was The English 
Mercuric^ printed at London, 1588, and 
the first number of the London Gazette was 
published November 7th, 1665. Gazettes 
were first introduced into France 1631 ; in 
Leipsic, 1715; in Amsterdam, 1732; at 
the Hague, 1735 ; at Cologne, 1756; and 
the Lower Rhine, 1764.— Loaring. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The Uses of 
These papers of the day have u.ses more 
adequate to the purposes of common life 
than more pompous and durable volume.*;. 
If it is necessary for every man to be more 
acquainted with his contemporaries than 
with past generations, and to rather know 
the events which may immediately affect his 
fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of 
ancient kingdoms, in which he has neither 
possessions nor expectations ; if it be pleas¬ 
ing to hear of the preferment and dismission 
of statesmen, the birth of heirs, and the 
marriage of beauties, the author of journals 
and gazettes must be considered as a liberal 
dispenser of beneficial knowledge.—D r. 
Johnson. 

NEWTON.— Sir Isaac 
Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 
God said—“ Let Newton be 1 ” and all was 
light. Pope. 

Lo! Newton—Priest ofNature—shines afar, 
Scans the wide world, and numbers every 
star. T. Campbell. 

He also fix’d our wand’ring Queen of Night, 
Whether she wanes into a scanty orb, 

Or, waxing broad, with her pale shadowy 
light 

In a soft deluge overflows the sky. 

J. Thomson. 

NIAGARA.— The Fall of 
There’s nothing great or bright, thou 
glorious Fall! 

Thou may’st not to the fancy’s sense recall ; 
The thunder-riven cloud—the lightning’s 
leap— 



NICKNAMES. 


NIGHT. 


The stirring of the cliambers of the deep— 
Earth’s emerald green, and many-tinted 
dyes— 

The fleecy whiteness of the upper skies— 
The tread of armies, thick'ning as they 
come, 

The boom of cannon, and the beat of 
drum— 

The brow of beauty, and the form of 
grace— 

The passion and the prowess of our race— 
The song of Homer in its loftiest liour— 
Th’ unresisted sweep of Roman power— 
Britannia’s trident on the a^ure sea— 
America’s young shout of Liberty. 

Oh, may the wars that madden in thy deeps, 
There spend their rage, nor climb th’ en¬ 
circling steeps; 

And, till the conflict of thy surges cease, 
The nations on thy banks repose in peace ! 

Carlisle. 


The thoughts are strange that crowd into 
my brain. 

While I look upward to thee. It would 
seem 

As if God pour’d thee from his “hollow 
hand,’’ 

And hung his bow upon thine awful fi ont; 
And spoke in that loud voice, which seem’d 
to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
“ The sound of many waters; ’* and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back. 

And notch his cent’nes in the eternal rocks. 
“ Deep calleth unto deep.’’ And what are 
we, 

Thathcar the question of that voice sublime? 
Gh ! what are all the notes that ever rung 
From War’s vain trumpet, by thy thunder¬ 
ing side ! 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown’d a world, and heap’d the 
waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains ?—a light wave. 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s 
might 1 Brainard. 

NICKNAMES.—The Adhesiveness of 

The most ridiculous nicknames are the 
most adhesive.— Haliburton. 

NICKNAMES.—The Lastingness of 

Nicknames last for ever.— Zimmerman. 
NIGGARDLINESS—Condemned. 

Niggardliness is not good husbandry.— 
Addison. 


Where the owner of the house is bounti¬ 
ful, It is not for the steward to be niggardly. 
-Bp Hall. 


NIGHT.—The Advance of 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 

Put down, some write, by ladies* eyes; 
The moon pull’d off her veil of light. 
That hides her face by day from sight 
(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade). 
And in the lanthom of the night. 

With shining horns hung out her light; 
For darkness is the proper sphere. 

Where all false glones use t’ appear: 
The twinkling stars began to muster. 
And ghtter with their borrow’d lustre, 
While sleep the wearied world relieved. 
By counterfeiting death revived. 

S. Butler. 

NIGHT—the Bringer of Dreams. 

O blessed Night I that comes to rich and 
poor 

Alike, bringing us dreams that lure 
Our hearts to One above ! —Hirst, 

NIGHT.—A Fair Good 

To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 

Sir W. SCO it 

NIGHT—Invoked. 

Break, phantasy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings ; 

Now all thy figures are allow’d, 

And various shapes of things ; 

Yet, let them like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 

And fall like sleep upon the eyes. 

Or music in the ear.—J onson. 

NIGHT.—The Majesty of 

O majestic Night I 

Natuie’s great ancestor I day's elder bom I 
And fated to survive the transient sun ! 

By mortals and immortals seen with awe : 
A starry crown thy raven brow adorns. 

All azure zone thy waist; clouds, in heaven’s 
loom 

Wrought through varieties of shape and 
shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine. 

Thy flowing mantle form, and, heaven 
throughout, 

Voluminously pour thy pompous train : 

Thy gloomy grandeurs—Nature’s most 
august. 

Inspiring aspect I—claim a grateful verse ; 
And, like a sable curtain starr’d with gold. 
Drawn o’er my labours past, shall close the 
scene.— Dr. E. Young. 

NIGHT.—Meditation at 

*Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at aa 
end ; 

The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 
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NIGHT. 


NIGHTINQALB. 


Though friendless now, will dream it had a 
fnend : 

Who with the weight of years would wish 
to bend, 

When youth itself survives young love and 
joy? 

Alas I when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death has but little left him to destroy : 
Ah, happy years! once more who would 
not be a boy ?— Byron. 

NIGHT.—A Moonlight 

How beautiful on yonder casement panes 
The wild moon gazes,—mark ! 

W’^ith what a lovely and majestic step 
She treads the heavenly hills ! 

And, oh ! how soft, how silently she pours 
Her chasten'd radiance on the scene below; 
And hill, and dale, and tower 
Drink the pure flood of light! 

Koll on—roll thus, queen of the midnight 
hour, 

For ever beautiful!—N eele. 

NIGHT—Preferred for Study. 

^ There is a reason why students prefer the 
night to the day for their labours. Through 
the day their thoughts are diverted into a 
thousand streams ; but at riiglit they settle 
into pools which, deep and undisturbed, 

I eflect the stars. But night labour, in timt, 
will destroy the student ; for it is inairow 
from his own bones with which he fills Ins 
lamp.—H, W. Beecher. 

NIGHT.—The Restful Power of 

O thou pale sober Night, 
Thou that in sluggish fumes all sense dost 
steep ; 

Thou that givest all the world full leave to 
play, 

Unbend’st tlic feebled veins of sweaty 
labour ; 

The galley slave, that all the toilsome day 
Lugs at the oar against the stubborn wave. 
Straining his rugged veins, snoies fast; 

The stooping scythe-man, that doth baib 
the field, 

Thou makest wink suie.—M arston. 
NIGHT—Set in. 

The sun was sunk, and after him the star 
(^f Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
'I'wilight upon the earth, short arbiter 
*Twixt day and night; and now from end 
Night's hemisphere had veil'd the honzon 
round.— Milton. 

NIGHT.—The Silence of 

How absolute and omnipotent is the si¬ 
lence of night 1 And yet the stillness seems 
almost audible! From all the measureless 
depths of air around us conies a half-sound, 
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a half-whisper, as if we could hear the 
crumbling and falling away of earth and all 
created things, in the great miracle of Natuic 
—decay and re-production, ever beginning, 
never ending 1 —Longfellow. 

NIGHT.—A Stormy 

A dreadful night 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and 
roars 

As doth the lion.—S hakspeare. 
NIGHT.—A Winter 

A winter night! the stormy wind is high, 
Rocking the leafless liranches to and fio ; 
The sailor’s wife shrinks as she hears it 
blow, 

And mournfully surveys the starless sky : 
The hardy shepherd turns out ft*arlessly 
To tend his fleecy charge in dlifted snow, 
And the poor homeless, liouscless cliilil 
of woe 

Sinks down, perchance, in dumb despair to 
die I 

IJapjiy the fire-side student; happier still 
The social circle round the blazing 
hcartli— 

If, while these estimate aiight the worth 
Of every blessing which their cup may fill, 
Their grateful heaits with symiiaLliy can 
thrill 

Foi every form of urctcliedne.sson cartli. 

Barton. 

NIGHTINGALE.—The 

The seraph of the grove. 

Mrs. Emmerson. 

NIGHTINGALE.—The Nest of the 
How curious is the nest ! No otliei bird 
Uses such loose materials, or weaves 
Its dwelling in such spots I Leaden oaken 
leaves 

Aie placed without, and velvet moss wilhiit; 
And little^craps of grass, and scant and 
spare. 

What hardly seem materials—down and 
hair: 

Snug he her curious eggs, in number—five, 
Of deadened green, or rather olive brown ; 
And the old prickly thorn doth guaid them 
well: 

So here we’ll leave tliem, still unknown to 
WTong, 

As the old woodman’s legacy of song. 

Clare. 

nightingale.—T he Song of the 

Up this green woodland ride let’s softly 
rove, 

And list the nightingale j she dwells just 
here: 

Hush I let tlie wood-gate softly clap, for 
fear 

The noise might drive her from her home 
of love; 
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For here I’ve heard her many a merry year, 
At mom, at eve, nay, all the livelong day. 
As though she lived on song ! 

And I have watched her while she sang; 

and her renown 

Hath made me marvel that so famed a bird 
Should have no better dress than russet 

brown : 

Her wings would tremble in her ecstacy. 
And feathers stand on end, as ’twere with 

joy» 

And mouth wide open to release her heart 
Of its out-sobbing songs I—Ciare, 

NILE.—Egypt Dependent upon the 

That the fertility of Egypt is dependent 
altogether upon the Nile, is a truth so pa¬ 
tent and so palpable, that there is no under¬ 
standing so grovelling, no intellect so debased, 
among the sons of men, that he cannot per¬ 
ceive it. The sun writes it with his fierce 
beams upon the bleached rocks and arid 
sands of the surrounding desert. It is heard 
in the voice of the sand-wind, as, full- 
charged with buniing dust, it rushes down 
the gullies of the mountains of Upper 
Egypt, and in the course of a very few 
minutes buries the feeble efforts of man to 
awaken to life and greenness a few spans of 
surface, deep beneath the hot sand-drift. 
The very laws of nature, or, to speak more 
tuily with the modem Egyptians, the laws 
of God, proclaim it. Turn the course of the 
Nile, and not one blade of vegetation wouhl 
ever arise in Egypt. The whole land would 
instantly relapse into the utter sterility of 
the western desert, whence that noble river 
with so fierce and painful a struggle reclaims 
It In a word, Egypt is the Nile, and the 
Nile is Egypt.— Osburn. 

NILE.—The Phenomenon of the 

The wonderful phenomenon of the annual 
overflow of the Nile excited the astonish¬ 
ment and religious awe of the ancient 
travellers who visited Egypt; and the tra¬ 
veller even in this day, who from the rocks 
of Philse gazes upon the broad and turbid 
tide of the inundation, as it foams and 
thunders down the rapids that there en¬ 
cumber the bed of the river, is over¬ 
whelmed with astonishment. He feels the 
hoi sand-wind parching and blistering his 
white skin; his eye glances at the utter 
sterility that everywhere, save in the close 
vicinity of the river, meets his eye; his 
mind grasps for a moment th«* vast tracts 
of desert that surround him on all sides, 
and he finds relief in the exclamation with 
which the poor Arab that attends him gives 
utterance to his own sense of the same 
phenomenon 1 —** Mashallah I” “ Wonder 
of God 1 ’’—Osburn, 


NILE.—The Rise of the 

There is not in nature a more exhilarating 
sight, or one more strongly exciting to con¬ 
fidence in God, than the rise of the Nile. 
Day by day, and night by night, its turbid 
tide sweeps onward majestically over the 
parched sands of the waste howling wil¬ 
derness. Almost hourly, as we slowly 
ascended it before the Etesian wind, we 
heard the thundering fall of some mud- 
bank, and saw by the rush of all animated 
nature to the spot, that the Nile had over- 
leayied another obstruction, and that its 
bounding waters were diffusing life and joy 
through another desert. There are few 
impressions I ever received, upon the re¬ 
membrance of which I dwell with more 
pleasure, tlian that of seeing the first burst 
of the Nile into one of the great channels 
of its annual overflow. All nature shouts 
for joy. The men, the children, the buf¬ 
faloes, gambol in its refreshing waters ; the 
broad waves sparkle with shoals of fish, and 
fowl of every wing flutter over them in 
clouds. Nor is this jubilee of nature con¬ 
fined to the higher orders of creation. The 
moment the sand becomes moistened by the 
approach of the fertilizing waters, it is 
literally alive with insects innumerable. It 
is impossible to stand by the side of one of 
these noble streams, to see it every moment 
sweeping away some ob^tmction to its ma¬ 
jestic course, and widening as it flows, 
without feeling the heart expand with love 
and confidence toward the great Author of 
this annual miracle of mercy.— Osburn. 

NO.—Advice on 

Learn to say—No ! and it will be of 
more use to you than to be able to read 
Latin.— Spurgeon. 

NO—Described. 

No is a surly, honest fellow, speaks his 
mind rough and round at once.—SiR. W. 
Scott. 

No.—The Importance of 

The monosyllable — No^ one of the 
easiest learned by the child, but the most 
difficult to practise by the man, contains 
wnthin it the import of a life, and the weal 
or woe of an eternity.— ^J. Johnson. 

NOAH—a Preacher. 

Noah was “a preacher of righteousness.” 
For many long years, while the ark was 
building, he tearfully besought the ante¬ 
diluvian race to “ turn from their wicked¬ 
ness and live.” Nor this only: his life 
was a practical commentary on all bis 
discourses; for he lived the righteousness 
he preached to others, and thus, in a two- 
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fold way, he sought to win men to virtue 
and to right; with what success, let the 
Deluge answer.— Dr. Davies. 

NOBILITY—Compared to a River. 

Nobility Is a river that sets with a con¬ 
stant and undeviating current directly into 
the great Pacific Ocean of Time ; but, un¬ 
like all other rivers, it is more grand at its 
source than at its termination.— Colton. 

NOBILITY.—The English 

If you are acquainted with the English 
nobility, you know that it is the most en¬ 
lightened, the best educated, the wisest and 
bravest in Europe.— Rousseau. 

NOBILITY—General. 

Search we the springs. 
And backward trace the principles of 
things : 

There shall we find that when the world 
began. 

One common mass composed the mould of 
man; 

One paste of flesh on all degrees bestow’d; 
And kneaded up alike with moist’ning 
blood. 

The same Almighty Power inspired the 
frame 

With kindled life, and form’d the souls the 
same. 

The faculties of intellect and will, 
Dispensed with equal hand, disjiosed with 
equal skill ; 

Like liberty indulged, with choice of good 
or ill 

Thus bom alike, from Virtue first began 
The diff’rence that distinguish’d man from 
man. 

He claim’d no title from descent of blood, 
But that which made him noble made him 
good. 

Warm'd with more particles of heavenly 
flame, 

He wing’d his upward flight, and soar’d to 
fame; 

The rest remain’d below, a tribe without 
a name. 

This law, though custom now diverts the 
course, 

As Nature’s institute, is yet in force, 
Uncancell’d, though diffused: and he whose 
mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celestiad race: 
And he commits the crime who calls him 
base. Dryden. 

NOBILITY.—The Influence of the 

Virtue appears more amiable when ac¬ 
companied with beauty, and is more useful 
when recommended to the notice of man- 
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kind by the distinction of an honourable 
ancestry. The nobly born should therefore 
employ their influence to those benevolent 
purposes which can at all times be ac¬ 
complished, even when the patriotic exer¬ 
tions of the field and cabinet are precluded. 
—Dr. Knox. 

NOBILITY.—A Poet’s Estimate of 

Schiller had a patent of nobility con¬ 
ferred upon him by the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, which he never used. Turning over 
a heap of papers one day, in the presence 
of a friend, he came to his patent, and 
showed it carelessly to his friend with this 
observation—** I suppose you did not know 
I was a noble ? ” and then buried it again in 
the mass of miscellaneous papers in which 
it had long lain undisturbed.— Arvine. 

NOBILITY.—The Title of 

Virtue is the first title of nobility. 

Moliere. 

NOBLE.—The Truly 

Howe’er it be—it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tennyson. 

NOBLEMAN.—The Real 

'I'hc nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is filled vrith inbred worth, iinborrow’d 
from his kind. Dryden. 

NON-INTERVENTION-Defined. 

It is a metaphysical and political woul, 
which means very nearly the same thing as 
intervention.—T alleyrand. 

NON-INTERVENTION.—The Law of 

One country has no right to interfere in 
the mternad affairs of another. Non-inter¬ 
vention is the law; intervention is only the 
exception. —W ellington, 

NON-RESISTANCE—Practically Illus¬ 
trated. 

Robert Barclay, the celebrated apologist 
of the Quakers, and Leonard Fell, a 
member of the same Society, were severally 
attacked by highwa)nnen in England, at 
different times. Both faithfully adhered to 
their non-resistance principles, and both 
signally triumphed. The pistol was levelled 
at Barclay, and a determined demand made 
for his purse. Calm and self-possessed, he 
looked the robber in the face, with a firm 
but meek benignity, assured him he was 
and every man^s friend, that he was 
willing and ready to relieve his wants, that 
he was free from the fear of death tluough 
a divine hope in immortality, and, Uierefiire^ 
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was not to be intimidated by a deadly 
weapon; and then appealed to him whether 
he could have tbe heart to shed the blood 
ot one "who had no other feeling or purpose 
but to do him good. The robber was con¬ 
founded ; his eye melted, his brawny arm 
trembled, his pistol fell to his side, and he 
fled from the presence of the non-resistant 
hero whom he could no longer confront.— 
Arvine. 

NONSENSE.—The Triumph of 

Nonsense and noise will oft prevail, 
When honour and affection fail. 

Lloyd. 

NOON.—A Calm 

It was so calm, that scarce the feathery 
weed 

Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swayed in the air.— Shelley. 

NOON.—The Overpowering Heat of 
Where strikes the sun. 

With sultriest beams, upon the sandy plain, 
Or stony mount, or in the close, deep vale. 
The harmless locust of this western clime, 
At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

Is heard to sing with one unbroken sound, 
As with a long-drawn breath, beginning 
low, 

And rising to the midst with shriller swell. 
Then in low cadence dying all away. 

Beside the stream, collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the 
ground. 

Continue still to wave their open fans 
Powder’d with gold ; while on the jutting 
twigs 

The spindling insects that frequent the 
banks, 

Rest, with their thin transparent wings out¬ 
spread 

As when they fly. Ofttimes, though seldom 
seen. 

The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our 
groves, 

Is liearcl to moan, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk, in mid-air high, 
On his broad pinions sailing round and 
round, 

With not a flutter, or but now and then, 

As if his trembling balance to regain, 
Utters a single scream, but faintly heard, 
^nd all again is still.— Wilcox. 

NOON.—Rest at 

Where the tall oak his spreading arm en¬ 
twines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade com* 
bines, 

^Vhere flows the murmuring brook, invit¬ 
ing dreams, 


Where bordering hazels overhang the 
streams 

Whose rolling current, winding round and 
round, 

With frequent fall makes all tbe woods 
resound. 

Upon the mossy couch my limbs I cast. 
And even at noon the sweets of evening 
taste.— Gay. 

NOSE.—The Construction of the 

The organ of smell is a much simpler 
construction than the eye or the ear; and 
as It stands closely related to the necessities 
of animal life, it is more largely developed 
in the lower creatures, who hunt their prey 
by the scent, than it is in ourselves. Its 
construction may be explained in a word. 
The nostril opens into a large arched 
cavity, with many curled partitions partially 
dividing it into additional spaces. The 
walls and arch of this cavity are constructed 
of bone, and lined with a soft, moist, vel¬ 
vety membrane, resembling that inside the 
mouth. Over this membrane spread a mul¬ 
titude of small threads or nerves resembling 
the twigs of a branch ; there are many such 
branches within the nostril, and they join 
together so as to form larger branches, 
which may be compared to the boughs of 
a tree. These finally terminate in a num- 
l>er of stems, or tninks, several for each 
nostril, which pass upwards through aper- 
tures provided for them in the roof of the 
arched cavity, and terminate in the brain. 
We have thus, as it were, a leafless nerve- 
tree, wliose roots are in the brain, and 
whose boughs, branches, and twigs spread 
over the lining membrane of the nostril. 
This nerve is termed the olfactoiy: when 
we wish to smell anything—for example, a 
flower—we close our lips and draw m our 
breath, and the air which is thus made to 
enter the nose carries with it the odorous 
matter, and brings it in contact with the 
ramifications of the nerve of smell. Every 
inspiration of air, whether the mouth is 
closed or not, causes any odorous substance 
present in that air to touch the expanded 
filaments of the nerve. In virtue of this 
contact or touching of the nerve and the 
volatile scent, the mind becomes conscious 
of odour, though how it does so we know 
as little as how the mind sees or hears : we 
are quite certain, however, that if the 
olfactory nerve be destroyed, the sense of 
smell is lost— Prof. G. Wilson. 

NOSE.—The Indications of a 

A nose with a sharp edge indicates 
aptitude to anger; a thick and depressed 
nose denotes ^dous inclinations; a full, 
solid, and obtuse nose, like that of lions 
and Molossian dogs, is a sign of courage 
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and audacity ; a hooked and aquiline nose 
reveals a royal and magnificent mind; but 
a crooked soul is betrayed by a nose that is 
bent on one side.—T agliacozzi. 

NOTE-BOOK.—The Advantages of a 

A book of white paper. Take such a 
book ; journey with it through the world ; 
carefully attend to evciy Tnatter, whether 
political or not, which appear^ to you re¬ 
markable; note it for the information of 
yourself and others ; and in this w.ay you 
will make an excellent work, from which 
you may le.arn much. Experience and ob¬ 
servation are to be preferred to all other 
books.—SCRIVER. 

NOTES.—The Importunity of 

How shall I describe the worrying im¬ 
portunity of notes ! For a mere nothing— 
a yes, a no,—the first idler that likes fiics 
off a little note at me. All day long I am 
a mark for this practice. A mere trifle, 
you say! By no means; it interrupts, it 
teases, fidgets; not to say that one has to 
answer ! Ah, yes ! I too have felt the 
charm of writing long letters to those one 
loves ; I know the fascination of the ani¬ 
mated reply, when two minds give out 
sparks at the crossing of the blades; but 
there must be leisure for this; the man who 
is harassed by a ])ackct of urgent missives, 
will never be able to allow himself the ex¬ 
quisite pleasure of writing as inclination 
prompts. No, he will take note-paper of 
the smallest size, will write his largest 
hand, and tell his leading facts as curtly as 
he can; then stuff the sheet into the envelope. 
Quick, fasten, stamp the envelope; then on 
to another, and another, till the fatigued 
mind scarcely knows what it is about;—till 
the paralysed fingers refu.se their office ;— 
till the pen grinds instead of gliding over 
the paper; —till, like a rebellious slave, you 
are seized with a frantic inclination to break 
the instruments of your torture, and throw 
out of window—inkstand, blotting-book, 
bundle of letters, postman, and yourself 
too, and have done with it all I— Gas- 

PARIN, 

NOTHING.—Habits and Schemes Ended in 

Some of the most deep-rooted of our 
habits and customs originate in Nothing, 
and some of the most magnificent schemes 
of man have ended in Nothing.— Mrs. 
Balfour. 

NOTHING—Useless. 

There is nothing useless to men of sense: 
clever people turn eveiything to account— 
Fontaine. 
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NOTHINGS.—Mere 

Variety of mere nothings gives more 
pleasure than uniformity of something.— 
Richter. 

NOVEL.—Advice against a 

Dr. Goldsmith, who had himself written 
a novel, in UTiting to his brotlier respect¬ 
ing the education of his son, uses this strong 
language :—“Above all things, never let 
your son touch a novel or roni'incf^. How 
delusive, how destructive are those featines 
of consummate bliss! They teach tlie 
youthful mind to sigh after beauty and hap¬ 
piness that never existed ; to despise the 
little good that Fortune has mixed in our 
cup, by expecting more than she ever gave ; 
and in general—take the word of a man 
who h.is seen the world, and studied it 
more by experience than by precept—take 
my wonl for it, I say, that such books 
teach us very little of the world.”— Arvine, 

NOVELIST.—The Great 

The great novelist should be a poet, 
philosopher, and man of the world, fused 
into one. Underst.anding man as well as 
men, the elements of hum.an nature as well 
as tlie laws of their combinations—he 
should possess the most extensive practical 
knowledge of society, the most universal 
sympathies with Ins kind, and a nature at 
once shrewd and impassioned, observant 
and creative, with large faculties haimo- 
niously balanced. His enthusiasm should 
never hurry him into bigotry of any kind, 
not even into bigoted hatred of bigotry ; 
for never appearing personally in his work 
as the champion of any of his characters, 
representing all faithfully, and studious to 
give even Satan his due, he must simply 
exhibit things in their right relations,..and 
trust th^t morality of effect will result from 
truth of representation.— Whipple, 

NOVELISTS.—A Charge against 

Few of their heroines are happily dis¬ 
posed of,—Z immerman. 

NOVELS.—A Wish concerning 

I have often maintained that fiction may 
be much more instructive than real history. 
I think so still; but viewing the vast rout 
of novels as they are^ I think they do 
incalculable mischief. I wish we could 
collect them all together, and make one 
vast fire of them ; I should exult to see the 
smoke of them ascend like that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah : the judgment would be 
just.— Foster. 

NOVELTY.—The Influence of 

The enormous influence of novelty—the 
way in which it quickens observation. 
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EharT)(*ii > sensation, and exa\ls sentiment—- 
is nek half enough taken note of by us, and 
is to me a very sorrowful matter. And 
yet, if we try to obtain perpetual change, 
change itself will become monotonous; 
and then we are reduced to that old despair 
—“If water chokes, what will you drink 
after it?” Tlie two points of practical 
wisdom in this matter are—first, to be 
content with as little novelty as possible at 
a time ; and secondly, to preserve as much 
as possible, the sources of novelty.— 
Kuskin. 

NOVELTY.—The Love of 
Of all the 2•)assion.s that possess mankind, 
The love of novelty rules most the mind ; 
In search of this, from realm to realm we 
roam, 

Our fleets come fraught witli every folly 
home. Foote. 

• 

NOVELTY.—Useful 

Novelty is the foundation of the love of 
knowledge, which is nothing but the desire 
of novelty.—S. Smith. 

NOVEMBER.—The Month of 
No sun, no moon ! 

No mom, no noon, 

No dawn, no dusk, no i^roper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view. 

No distance looking blue. 

No road, no street—^no “t’other siilc of the 
way; ” 

No end any row, 

No indications where the crescents go; 
No top to any steeple, 

No recognitions of familiar people, 

No courtesies for showing ’em— 

No knowing ’em 1 
No travelling at all, no locomotion, 

No inkling <jf the way, no notion ; 

“ No go,” by land or ocean ; 

No mail, no post, 

No news from any foreign coast; 

No park, no king, no afternoon gentility. 
No company, no nobility; 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease. 

No comfortable feel in any member; 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees: 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November I A. Warwick. 

NOW.—The Eternal 

God is the eternal / 

II. W. Beecher. 

NUMBERS.—The Poet’* 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

1 lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Pope. 


NUMBERS.—Reverence for 

I reverence niimlxT^; but only when they 
produce proof, not when they shun inquiry. 
—St. Athanasius. 

NUN.—The Lamentation of a 

This is not home ! 

And yet for this 1 left my giilhood’s bower, 
Shook the frc.sh dew from April’s budding 
flower, 

Cut off my golden hair, 

Forsook the dear and fair, 

And fled, as from a serj.)ent’«; eyes, 

Home and its holiest charities ; 

Instead of all things beautiful, 

Took this decaying skull. 

Hour after hour to feed my eye, 

As if foul gaze like this could purify ; 

Broke the sweet ties that God had given 
And sought to win His heaven 
Bv leaving home-work all undone, 

The home-race all unrun, 

The fair home garden all untill’d. 

The home-affettions all unfilled ; 

As if these common rounds of work and 
love 

Were dings to one whose spirit soared .above 
Life’s tame and easy circle, and who fain 
Would e.irn her crown by self-sought toil 
and ])ain; 

Led cajitivc by a mystic power, 

1 ).i/zlcd by visions in the moody hour, 
Wlien, sick of e.irth, and self, .and vanity, 

1 longed to be alone or die ; 

Mocked by my own self-brooding heart. 
And jdied with every wile and ait, 

That could seduce a young and yearning 
soul 

To start for some mystci ious goal, 

And seek, in cell or savage wa.ste, 

The cure of blighted ho^ie and love mis¬ 
placed. 

« • • « « 

Yct ’lis not the hard bed, nor the lattice 
small, 

Nor the dull damp of this cold convent- 
wall; 

’Tis not tlie fro-^t on these thick prison-bars, 
Nor the keen shiver of these wintry st.ars ; 
Nor this coarse raiment, nor this coarser 
food, 

Nor bloodless lips of withering woman¬ 
hood ; 

’Tis not all these lliat make me sigh and 
fret, 

’Tis something deeper yet,— 

The unutterable void within. 

The dark fierce warfare with this heart of 
sin, 

The inner bondage, fever, storm, and woe, 
The hopeless conflict with my hellish foe, 
’Gainst whom the grated lattice is no shield, 
'1 o whom this cell is victory's n field. 

• • « # 
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And I have fled, my God, from Thee, 

From Thy glad love and liberty ; 

And left the road where blessings fall like 
light, 

For self-made by-paths sliaded o’er with 
night ? 

Oh lead me back, my God, 

To the forsaken road. 

Life’s common beat, that there, 

ICven in the midst of toil and care, 

I may find Thee, 

And in Thy love be free !— Dr. Bonar. 

NUNNERY.—An Objection to a 

Societies of this sort might perhaps be 
extended to other classes, and to other 
countries, with some utility. The only ob¬ 
jection to a nunnery is—that those who 
change their minds cannot change their 
.situation. That a number of unmarried 
females should collect together into one 
mass, and subject themselves to some few 
rules of convenience, is a system vrhich 
might afford great lesources and accommo¬ 
dation to a number of helpless individuals, 
without proving injurious to the commu¬ 
nity ; unlc.s.s, indeed, any very timid states¬ 
man shall be alarmed at the progress of 
celibacy, and imagine that the increase 
and multiplication of the human race may 
become a mere antiquated habit. — S. 
Smith. 

NURSERY.—The Influence of the 

The nursery anticipates the school and 
the Church ; it sows the first seed, and in 
that little home the atmosphere of the 
world first comes into close contact with 
the child’s moral and immortal nature. 
LiOoked at in its true light, what is the 
nursery but just the next age in its bud 
and blossom ?— Dr. A. Thomson. 

^ URSERY-TALES.—English 

The world is probably not aware of the 
ingenuity, humour, good sense, and sly 
satire, contained in many of the old English 
nursery-tales. They have evidently been 
the sportive productions of able writers, 
who would not tnist their names to pro¬ 
ductions that might be considered beneath 
their dignity. The ponderous works on 
which they relied for immortality have, 
perhaps, sunk into oblivion, and carried 
their names down with them; while their 
unacknowledged offspring flourish in wide¬ 
spread! ng and never-ceasing popularity,— 
W. Irving. 

NUTTING.—The Pleasure of 

O’er pathless rocks, 

Through beds of matted fern and tangled 
thickets, 
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Forcing my way I came to one dear nook. 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Droojied with its withered leaves, ungra¬ 
cious sign 

Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clustern 
hung, 

A virgin scene 1 A little while I stood 
Breathing with such suppression of the 
heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint. 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet * * • I'hen up I rose. 

And dragged to earth both branch and 
bough, with crush 

And merciless ravage ; and the sliady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being. —W. Wordsworth. 


o. 

OAK.—An Address to an 

Thou wast a bauble once—a cup and 
ball, 

Which babes might play with; and the 
thievish jay, 

Seeking her food, with ease might have 
purloin’d 

The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing 
down 

Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp : 
But Fate thy growth decreed ; autumnal 
rains 

Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil, 
Design’d thy cradle; and a skipping deer, 
With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, pre¬ 
par’d 

The soft»receptacle, in which, secuie, 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter 
through. 

Thou fell’st mature; and in the loamy 
clod. 

Swelling with vegetative force instinct. 
Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled 
Twins, 

Now stars ; two lobes, protruding, pair’d 
exact; 

A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 

And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Fost’ring propitious, thou becam’st a twig. 

Time was, when, settling on thy leaf, a 
fly 

Could shake thee to thy root—and time 
has been 

When tempests could not. At thy firmest 
age 

.d’st within thy bole solid contentl^ 
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Tliaf might have ribb’d the sides and 
plank'd the deck 

or some dagg’d admiral; and tortuous 
arms, 

The shipwright’s darling treasure, didst 
present 

To the four-quarter’d winds, robust and 
bold, 

Warp’d Into rough knee-timber, many a 
load ! 

But the axe spared thee.—C owper, 

OAK.—The Majesty and Strength of the 

Behold the oak does young and verdant 
stand 

Above the grove, all others to command ; 
Ilis wide-extended limbs the forest crown’d. 
Shading the trees, as well as they the 
ground; 

Young murmuring tempests in his boughs 
are bred. 

And gathering clouds form round his lofty 
head; 

Outrageous thunder, stormy winds, and rain, 
Discharge their fury ou his head in vain ; 
Earthquakes below, and lightnings from 
above. 

Rend not his trunk, nor his fix’d root 
remove.— Blackmore. 

When fell'd to earth, a ship it sails 
Through dashing waves and driving gales ; 
And now at sea, again defies 
The threat’ning clouds and howling skies. 

Hoole. 

OATH.—T1 e Breaking of an 

He that imposes an oath, makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it: 

Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ? 

These reasons may, perhaps, look oddly 
To th’ wicked, though th’ evince the godly. 

S. Butler. 

OATH.—Consent Necessary to Loosing 
from an 

' A bond of an oath cannot be loosed 
without the consent of all parties concerned; 
particularly the consent is required of the 
party in whose behalf the oath was made, 
—Bp. Sanderson. 

OATH. — The Danger of an 
Swear not; an oath is like a dangerous 
dart 

Which, shot, rebounds to strike the shooter’s 
heart.— Randolph . 

OATH.—The Essence of an 

The essence of an oath lies obviously in 
the appeal which is thereby made to God, 
or to divine knowledge and power. The 


customary xorm establishes this—“ So help 
me God.” The Latin words (known to 
have been used as early as the sixth century), 
whence our English form is taken, ran thus : 
—''Sic vie Deus adjuvet et hac sancta 
Evavgelia ; ”—So may God and these holy 
Gospels help me; that is—“as I say the 
truth.” The present custom of kissing a 
book containing the Gospels has in England 
taken the place of the latter clause in the 
Latin formula.— Beard. 

OATH.—A Rash 

A rash oath, whether kept or broken, 
frequently produces guilt.— Dr. Johnson. 

OBEDIENCE.—The Beauty of 

Obedience, promptly, fully given, is the 
most beautiful thing that walks the earth. 
—Dr. Raleigh. 

OBEDIENCE—sometimes a Bane. 

Obedience, 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth. 
Makes slaves of men, and of the human 
frame 

A mechanized automaton.—S helley. 

OBEDIENCE.—The Evidence of 

It is the only satisfactory evidence of the 
sincerity of our profession.— Bridges. 

OBEDIENCE.—Filial 

General Gcoige Washington, when quite 
young, was about to go to sea as a midship¬ 
man ; everything was arranged, the vessel 
lay opposite his father’s house, the little 
boat had come on shore to take him off, and 
his whole heart was bent on going. After 
his trunk had been carried down to the 
boat, he went to bid his mother farewell, 
and saw the tears bursting from her eyes. 
However, he said nothing to her ; but he 
saw that his motlier would be distressed if 
he went, and perhaps never be happy again. 
He just turned round to the servant and 
said—“ Go and tell them to fetch my trunk 
back. I will not go away to break my 
mother’s heart.” Ilis mother was struck 
with his decision, and she said to him— 
“ George, God has promised to bless the 
children that honour their parents, and I 
believe He will bless you.”— Arvink. 

OBEDIENCE.—Passive. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is so 
repugnant to the genuine feelings of human 
nature, that it can never be completely acted 
on. A secret dread that popular vengeance 
will awake, and Nature assert her rights, 
imposes a restraint which the most de¬ 
termined despotism is not able to shake off. 
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The rude reason of the multitude may be 
perplexed; but the sentiments of the heart 
are not easily pen^erted.— R. Hall. 

OBEDIENCE—Tested. 

There was once a slave called .dLsop. 
A courtier, to whom the king had praised 
-/Ksop for his obedience, answeied—“Well 
may he love thee, for thou loadest him 
with all he can desire ; hut try him with 
some painful thing, and then thou wilt see 
what his love is woilh ” Now in the king’s 
gaidcn there grew a nauseous lemon, the 
stench of which wxs such that few could 
bear to approach it. TJie king told ^sop 
to go and cut one of the lemons and eat 
every bit of it, yksop accordingly cut the 
fruit, the largest he could find, and ate 
every bit of it. Tlie wily courtier said to 
him—“ How can you bear to swallow such 
a nauseous fruit?” lie answered—“My 
deal master has done lujllimg but load me 
with benefits ruery day of my life, and shall 
I not, for his sake, eat om in Iter fruit 
without complaint or asking the reason 
why ?"—SllIMMELPLNNlNCK. 

OBLIGATION.—Advice respecting an 

Accept an obligation without being a 
slave to the giver, or insensible to his kind¬ 
ness —WOITON. 

OBLIGATION.—Moral 

Moral obligation binds men without pro¬ 
mise or contract.—D k. Webster. 

OBLIGE.—Why we should 

We must oblige everybody as much as 
we can : we have often need of the assist¬ 
ance of those inferior to ourselves.— Fon¬ 
taine. 

OBSCURITY.—The Desire for 

Where one desires obscurity, a thousand 
yearn for notoriety. Wherefore ? Because 
the former is repulsive to human nature, and 
tlie latter is an outflow of it.—D r. Davies. 

OBSERVATION.—The Pleasures of 

Wliat a large volume of adventures may 
be grasped within this little span of life, by 
him who interests his heart in everything ; 
and who, having eyes to see what time and 
chance are perpetually ;holding out to him 
as he journeyeth on his way, misses 
he can fairly lay his hands on 1 1 pity the 
man who can travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and cry—“ *Tis all barren.” And so 
it is; and so is all the world to him who 
will not cultivate the fruit it offers. “ I de- 
cl.ire,” said I, clapping my hands cheerily 
together, “that were I in a desert, 1 would 
find out wheiewith in it to call forth my 
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affections. If I could do no better, 1 would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or 
seek some melancholy cypress to connect 
myself to. I would court their shade, and 
greet them kindly for their protection. I 
would cut my name upon them, and swear 
they were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert ; if their leaves witliered, I would 
teach myself to mourn, and when they 
rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them.” 
—Sterne. 

OBSERVER.—An Acute 

He alone is an acute observer who can 
observe minutely without being observeJ. 
—Lavatkr. 

OBSERVERS,—The Observed of all 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scliol.ir’s, eye, 
tongue, sword ;— 

The expect.ancy and rose of tlie fair state,— 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 
fonn, — 

The observed of all observers. 

Sjiakspeare. 

OBSERVERS.—Superficial 

There are some persons that never arrive 
at any deep, solid, or valuable knowledge 
m any science, or any business of hfi*, be- 
cause they arc perjietiially liiittermg over 
tlie suiface of things, in a curious or wan- 
ileimg search of infinite variety; ever hear¬ 
ing, leading, or asking after something 
new, but impatient of any labour to lay up 
and preserve the ideas they have gained : 
their souls may be compared to a looking- 
glass, that wheresoever you turn it, it re¬ 
ceives the images of all objects, but retains 
none.—D r. Watts. 

OBSTACLE,—Overcoming an 

The more powerful an obstacle, the more 
glory we have in overcoming it.—M oliere. 

OBSTINACY,—No Resource for 

Most other passions have their periods of 
fatigue and rest,—their sufferings and their 
cure ; but obstinacy has no resource, and 
the first wound is mortal.—D r. Johnson. 

OBSTINACY—a Vice. 

Obstinacy is certainly a great vice ; and 
in the changeful state of political affairs it 
is frequently the cause of great mischief. 

It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almost the whole line of the great and 
masculine virtues—constancy, gravity, mag¬ 
nanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, 
are closely allied to this disagreeable quality, 
of which you have so just an abhorrence; 
and in their excess, all these virtues very 
easily fall into it—B urke. 
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OCCUPANCY —the Right to Property. 

Occupancy gave the original right to pro¬ 
perty in the substance of the earth itself.— 
Blackstone. 

OCCUPATION.—The Want of 

The want of occupation is no less the 
plague of society than of solitude — Rous¬ 
seau. 

OCCUPATIONS.—The Difficulty of 
Making 

If we have no necessary occupation, it 
becomes extremely difficult to make to our¬ 
selves occupations as entirely absorbing as 
those which necessity imposes.—S. Smi iii. 

OCEAN.—Love for the 
I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to 
be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a 
boy 

I wanton’d with thy breakeis; they to 
me 

Were a delight; and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing fear ; 

For I was as it were a cliild of thee. 

And tmsted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do 
here. BvROiV. 

OCEAN.—A Mountain-View of the 
Beneath their feet a buniished ocean lay, 
Glittering in sunshine. Far adown, like 
snow. 

Shook from the bosom of a wintry cloud, 
And drifting on the wind in feathery flakes, 
The sea-gulls sailed betwixt the earth and 
sky. 

Or, floating on the bosom of the deep, 
Pursued the herring-shoal with dexterous 
aim. 

Far, far away, on the horizon’s edge. 

The white sails of the homeward scudding 
ships 

Gleamed like the lilies in a garden plot. 

Or like the scattered shreds of fleecy cloud 
l.eft by the Evening at the gate of Night, 
To shimmer in the leaden-coloured sky, 
And drink the splendour of the harvest 
moon, 

7'heir glancing breasts reflected from afar 
The noonday sunlight.—M ackay. 

OCEAN.—The Power of the 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean— 
rolll 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery 
plain 


The wrecks arc all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan. 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and 
unknown. 

Tlie armaments which thunder-strike the 
walls 

Of rock - built cities, bidding nation.^ 
quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals;— 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs 
make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ;— 

These are thy toy.s, and as the snowy 
flake. 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 
mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of 
Trafalgar. Byron, 

OCEAN—at Sunrise. 

The intermina]>le ocean lay beneath. 

At depth immense ; not quiet as hcfnje, 

For a faint bie.xth of air, e’en at the height 
On which I stood scarce felt, played ovei 
It, 

Waking irmumerous dimples on its face. 

As though ’twere conscious of the splendid 
guest 

That e’en then touch’d tlie threshold of 
heaven’s gates, 

And smiled to bid him welcome. Far 
away, 

On either hand, the broad-curved beach 
stretch’d on ; 

And I could see the slow-paced waves 
adv.ance 

One after one, and spread upon the sands, 
Making a slender edge of pearly foam 
Just as they broke ; then softly falling 
back. 

Noiseless to me on that tall head of rock. 
As it had been a picture, or descried 
Through optic tube, leagues off. 

A tender mist 

Was round th’ horizon and along the vales ; 
But the hill tops stood in a crystal air ; 

The cope of heaven was clear and deeply 
blue, 

And not a cloud was visible. Toward the 
east 

An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 
Proclaimed th’ approaching sun. Now, now 
he comes: 

A dazzling point emerges from the sea : 

It spreads ; it rises ; now it seems a dome 
Of burning gold ! higher and rounder nov 
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It mounts; it swells ; now, like a huge 
balloon 

Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 
Of waters—lingers there a moment—then— 
Soars up.—^A therstone. 

OCTOBER.~The Month of 
A song for dun October, 

That tints the woods wi’ breon, 

And fills wi’ pensive rustling 
The wooded dells aroun’ ; 

While lintic, merle, and marvis 
Nae langer pipe wi* pride, 

Nor larks wi’ song salute us 
On the green hill-side. 

Auld nests are noo beginning 
To peep frae woods fast thinning. 

And wi’ nae thocht o’ sinning 
Lairds death are scatterin’ wide ; 
While some are grumblin’ sairly 
O’ fields that yield but sparely : 

But Nature yet looks rarely 
On the green hill-side.— Wingate. 

OFFENCE.—Necessary and Unnecessary 
It is a foolish project to avoid giving 
offence ; but it is our duty to avoid giving 
unnecessary offence. It is necessary offence 
if it IS given by the truth ; but it is un¬ 
necessary if oui own spirits occasion it.— 
K. Cecil. 

OFFENCES.—The Division of 

Tlie most natural division of all offences 
is into those of omission and those of com¬ 
mission.— Addison. 

OFFENDED.—Men 

Men are never more offended than when 
we depreciate their ceremonies and usages. 
—Montesquieu. 

OFFERINGS.—Numerous 

In the Mosaic economy there were burnt- 
offerings, sin-offerings, peace-offerings, tres¬ 
pass-offerings, thank-offerings, wave-offer¬ 
ings, and heave-offerings. Pagan nations, 
also, present offerings to their deities. 
Christ, by the offering of Himself, has 
superseded the use of all other offerings, 
having made atonement for all men.— Dr. 
Webster. 

OFFICE.—The Love of 

Profligacy in taking office is so extreme, 
that we have no doubt public men may be 
found, who for half a century would post¬ 
pone all remedies for a pestilence, if the 
preservation of their places depended upon 
the propagation of the virus.—S. SMnii. 

OFFICER.—A Naval 

As to tl'.e naval officer of the station, 
with hib hearty fresh face, and his blue eye 
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that has pierced all kinds of weather, it 
■warms our hearts when he comes into church 
on a Sunday, with that bright mixture of 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, black neckerchief, 
and gold epaulette, that is associated in the 
minds of all Englishmen with brave, un¬ 
pretending, cordial national service. We 
like to look at him in his Sunday state ; and 
if we were First Lord (really possessing the 
indispensable qualification for the office of 
knowing nothing whatever about the sea) 
we would give him a ship to-morrow.— 
Dickens. 

OIL.—Midnight 

Few—very few—attain to eminence in 
learning who do not consume gieat quanti¬ 
ties of midnight oil in studying famous 
authors and in forming their own minds.— 
Dr. Davies. 

OLD.—Beginning to Grow 
I saw that time of life begin 
When every man, the port approaching, 
ought 

To coil tlie ropes, and take the canvas in. 

Dante. 

OLD.—The Fear of Growing 

Among the various follies by which we in¬ 
crease tlie natural and unavoidable miseries 
of life, IS the dread of approaching age. 
'i'he sight of a grey hair has often caused a 
severer pang than the loss of a child or a 
husband. After a ceitain age, every re¬ 
turning birth-day is saluted with silent sor 
row, and we conceal the number of our 
years with as much solicitude as the con¬ 
sciousness of an atrocious crime.— Dr. 
Knox. 

OLD.—Prematurely 

There is an order 
Of mortals o» the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age. 

Byron. 

OLD.—The Result of being 

You are old; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine.—S iiakspeare. 

OLIVE.—The 

The palm, the vine, the cedar—each hath 
power 

To bid fair Oriental shapes glance by, 

And each quick glistening of the laurel 
bower 

Wafts Grecian images o’er Fancy’s eye : 

But thou, pale olive I in thy branches lie 
Far deeper spells than prophet grave of old 
Might e’er enshrine : I could not hear thee 
sigh 

To the wind’s faintest whisper, nor behold 
One shiver of thy leaves’ dim silvery green, 
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Without high thoughts and solemn of that 
scene 

When in the garden the Redeemer prayed ; 
When pale stars looked ujion Ills fainting 
head, 

And angels, ministering in silent dread. 
Trembled, perchance, within thy trembling 
shade.— Hemans. 

OLIVET.—Mount 

Mount Olivet lies immediately to the 
east of Jerusalem. It consists of a range 
of four mountains, with summits of unequal 
altitude. The loftiest of these rises from 
the scene of our Saviour’s agony—the 
garden of Gethsemane. About half-way 
up is a ruined monastery, built on the spot 
where Jc'^us sat and wept over the city. 
The^olive still grows there, and as spon¬ 
taneously yields its truit as in the days of 
David and our Lord. The view from the 
summit is said to be very grand, cornliming 
more interesting objects than any in the 
world :—the valley of Jehoshaphat, the 
garden of Gethsemane, the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the plains of Jencho, the valley of the 
Jordui, and the Dead Sea. There is on 
the top a wretched village, inhabited by 
Arabs ; and in the centre of this is erected 
a small octagonal building, marking the 
spot from which our Lord actually rose into 
heaven. The monks say that the jirmt of 
Ilis foot is still to be seen. I'liis print is 
in the rock, enclosed by an oblong border 
of marble ; and pilgrims may at any time 
be seen taking *vax impressions of the holy 
footstep.— -Dr. MTarlane. 

OMEN.—A Bad 

It is a bad omen when we enter on the 
path of honour with our eyes turned back¬ 
wards from the first step.— Corneille. 

OMENINGS.—Evil 

Evil omenings do but point out conclu¬ 
sions which are most unlikely to come to 
pass.—S ir W. Sco'it. 

OPINION—Defined. 

Opinion is when the assent of the under¬ 
standing is so far gained by evidence of 
probability, that it rather inclines to one 
persuasion than to another, yet not without 
a mixture of uncertainty or doubting.— Sir 
M. Hale. 

OPINION.—The Effect of 

*Tis opinion 

That makes the riven heaven with trumpets 
ring, 

And thundering engine murderous balls 
outbling, 


And send men’s groaning ghosts to lower 
shade 

Of horrid hell. This the wide world doth 
bring 

To devastation.—H enry More. 

OPINION.—Liberality m 

I could never divide myself from any 
man upon the diffeicnceof an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not agreeing 
with me in that from which within a few 
days I should dissent myself.— Sir T, 
Browne. 

OPINION.—Public 

Public opinion is the powerful lever 
which in these days moves a ])cople for 
good or for evil ; and to public opinion we 
must therefore appeal if we wviuld achieve 
any lasting and beneficial results.— Prince 
Alrert. 


Prime ministers cannot do without it: 
the only man who can is the man who has 
neither profession nor public duty. Every 
one else has to pay a certain price for his 
office, from the throne to the parisli con¬ 
stable.—F. W. Robertson. 

OPINIONS.—Golden 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which should be worn now in their newest 
gloss.— Shakspeare, 

OPINIONS.—Religious 

Some people’s religious opinions arc only 
a stake driven in the ground ; does not 
grow,—shoots out no green,—remains just 
there, and just so —Foster. 

OPINIONS.—The Non-Criminality of 

Opinions, so far from being under the 
power of other men’s will, are not under a 
man’s own; they are the offspring of his 
reason, whether he be well or ill-informed. 
Opinions, therefore, cannot be justly impuW 
ed to any man as crimes.—D r. J. Moore. 

OPINIONS—not Truths. 

Opinions are not necessarily truths anv 
more than botanical propositions are trees, 
—Dr. Thomas. 

OPINIONS.—Vulgar 

Vulgar opinions are suited to vulgar 
capacities, and adapted to the ends of those 
that govern. He that will learn the truth of 
things must leave the common and beaten 
track, which none but weak and servile 
minds are satisfied to trudge along continiv 
ally. But common or uncommon are no^ 
the marks to distinguish truth or falsehciod. 
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and therefore should not be any bias to us 
in our inquiries. We should not judge of 
things by men’s opinions, but of opinions 
by things.— Locke. 

OPERATIONS.—Heartless 

Heartless operations are but hearty dis¬ 
simulations.—W. Secker. 

OPPONENT.—The Way to Answer an 
In answering an ojjponent, arrange your 
ideas, but not your words; consider in 
wliat points things that resemble, differ, 
and in wliat those things that differ, re¬ 
semble ; reply to wit with gravity, and to 
gravity with wit; make a lull concession 
to your adversary, and give him every 
credit for those arguments you know you 
can answer, and slur over all those which 
you feel you cannot; but above all, if he 
has the privilege of making his reply, take 
especial care that the strongest thing you 
have to uige is the last — Colton. 

OPPORTUNITIES.—Chance 

Chance opportunities make us known to 
others, and still more to ourselves.—L a 
Rochefoucauld. 

OPPORTUNITIES—for Eternity. 

Opimrtunities are for eternity, but not to 
eternity.-W. Secker. 

OPPORTUNITIES.—Making 

A wise man will make more opportunities 
than he finds.— Lord Bacon. 

OPPORTUNITY—Comes to All. 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to 
all who work and wish.—L ord Stanley. 

OPPORTUNITY.—The Guilt of 
O Opportunity ! thy guilt is great! 

’Tis thou that execut’st the traitor's trea¬ 
son ; 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb 
may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou points the 
season; 

’Tis thou that spurns at right, at law, at 
reason ; 

And in thy shady cell, where none may spy 
him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by 
him.— Shakspeare. 

OPPORTUNITY.—The Neglect of an 
Neglect a golden opportunity when, in 
the order of events, it presents itself, and it 
may nevermore return. Davies. 
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OPPORTUNITY.—The Preciousness of 
Opportunity is a golden word, and is 
itself more precious than rubies.—J. A 
James. 

OPPOSITION.—The Effects of 

The effects of opposition are wonderful. 
There arc men who rise refreshed on hearing 
of a till eat;—men to whom a ciisis which 
intimidates and paralyses the majority,— 
demanding, not the faculties of prudence 
and thrift, but comprehension, immovable- 
ncss, the readiness of sacrifice—comes grace¬ 
ful and beloved as a bride !— Emerson. 

OPPOSITION—Necessary. 

A certain amount of opposition is a great 
help to a man. Kites rise against, not with, 
the wind. Even a head-wind is better than 
nothing. No man ever worked his voyage 
in a dead calm. The best wind for every¬ 
thing, in the long run, is a side wind.—^J. 
Neal. 

OPPRESSION.—Different Forms of 

Theie IS tJic oppression of common-place 
ideas, which lay down their own level, and 
renioiselessly lop olf whatever outgrows it. 
There is the oppression of coarse minds, 
who impose their own rude vigour on the 
weak. Tliere is the oppression of incom¬ 
plete natures, who go on straight before 
them, breaking and bruising without mercy, 
because they lack cars to hear. There is 
the oppression of a haughty, prosaic spirit, 
that with a mocking smile withers up all 
that it fails to comprehend.—G asparin. 

OPPRESSORS—Everywhere. 

There are sharks in the ocean, and wolves 
in the forest, and eagles m the air, and 
tyrants on thrones, and tormentors in cot- 
Liges.—D r„ J. Hamilton. 

OPTIMISM.—The Cause of 

Optimism arises either from a stagnation 
of intellect, or insuperable indolence. Who, 
saving the optimist, will indiscriminately 
approve of the good and the evil, pain 
and pleasure, life or death?— ZIMMERMAN. 

ORATOR.—The 

Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed to 
stand 

In act to speak, and graceful stretched his 
hand. I'OPE. 

ORATOR.—A Sincere 

An obscure man rose up to address the 
French Convention. At the close of his 
oration, Mirabeau, the giant genius of the 
Revolution, turned round to his neighbour, 
and eagerly asked—“ Wh<^ is that ? Thf 
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other, who had been in no way interested 
by the address, wondered at Mirabeau^s 
curiosity. Whereupon the latter said— 
“ 7'hat man will yet act a great part; ’* 
and, asked to explain himself, added— 
He speaks as one who believes every 
word he says.”— Dr. Guthrie. 

ORATOR.—The True 

He is the true orator who can treat humble 
subjects with delicacy, lofty things impres¬ 
sively, and moderate things temperately.— 
Cicero. 

ORATORY.—The Effects of 

When the Roman ])cople had lislened 
to the diffuse and polished iliscourhcs of 
Cicero, they departed, saying one to an¬ 
other—“ What a splendid speech our orator 
has made! ” But when the Athenians 
heard I3emostlienes, he so filled them with 
the subject-matter of his oration, that they 
quite forgot the orator, and left him at the 
finish of his harangue, breathing revenge, 
and exclaiming—‘*Let us go and fight 
against Philip I ”— Colton. 

ORATORY. — Efforts to Learn 

I owe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely;—At the age of twenty-seven I 
commenced, and continued for years, the 
process of daily reading and .speaking upon 
the contents of some historical or scientific 
book. These off-hand efforts were made 
sometimes in a com-field, at others in the 
forest, and not unfrequently in some distant 
bam, with the Horse and ox for my auditors. 
It IS to this early practice in the great art of 
all arts that I am indebted for the primary 
and leading impulses that stimulated me 
forward, and shaped and moulded my entire 
subsequent destiny. Improve, then, the 
superior advantages you here enjoy. Let 
not a day pass without exercising your 
powers of speech. There is no power like 
that of oratory. Caesar controlled men by 
exciting their fears ; Cicero, by captivating 
their affections and swaying their passions. 
The influence of the one perished with its 
author; tliat of the other continues to this 
day.— Clay. 

ORCHARD.—The Beauty of an 
A wicket opens, and transmits us into the 
regular and equi-distaiit rows of an orchard. 
This plantation is so nicely adjusted, that it 
looks like an arrangement of rural piazzas, 
or a collection of diversified vistas. The 
eye is, everywhere, entertained with the 
cxactest uniformity; and darts with unob¬ 
structed ease, from one end of the branching 
files to the other. On all the boughs lies 
a lovely evolution of blossoms; airayed in 


milky white, or tinged with the softest red. 
Crowding into one general cluster, without 
relinquishing a vacant space for leaves, they 
form the fairest, the gayest, the grandest 
alcove that fancy itself can imagine. It is 
really like the Court of the Graces. None 
can approach it without finding his ideas 
briglitened, and feeling his temper exhila¬ 
rated.— J. Hervey. 

ORDER.—The Advantages of 

Well-ordered stones make architecture; 
well-oidered social regulations make a 
constitution and a police; well-ordered 
ideas make good logic ; well-ordered words 
make good writing; well-ordered imagina* 
tions and emotions make good poetry, 
well-ordered facts make science,—P rof 
Blackie. 

ORDER- -to be Contended for. 

W^e must contend for order; and chiefly 
where virtue is concerned. All must not 
be referred to a hereafter. For, a disor¬ 
dered state, in which all present care of 
things is given up, vice uncontrolled, and 
virtue neglected, represents a very chaos, 
and reduces us to the beloved atoms, chance, 
and confusion, of the atheists.—S haftes- 

hURY. 

ORDER—Defined. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, tlie peace of the city, 
the security of the state.—D r. Southey. 

ORDER—in Everything. 

Everything that exists in the world, every¬ 
thing that has either been made by God, or 
that has been produced by man, of any per¬ 
manent value, IS only some manifestation 
of order in its thousand-fold possibilities. 
Everything that has shape is a manifesta¬ 
tion of order; shape is only a consistent 
arrangement of parts ; shapelessness is only 
found in the whirling columns that sweep 
across African saharas; but even these 
columns have their curious balance, which 
calculators of forces might foretell, and the 
individual grains of sand of which they are 
composed, reveal mathematical miracles to 
the microscope. Every blade of grass in 
the field is measured; the green cups and 
the coloured crowns of every flower are 
curiously counted ; the stars of the firma¬ 
ment wheel in cunningly calculated orbits • 
even the storms have their laws!— Prof. 
Blackie. 

ORDER—Heaven’s First Law. 

Order is heaven’s first law; and this con- 
fest, 

Some are, and must be, gi eater than the 
rest, 
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More rich, more wise; but who infers from 
hence 

That such arc happier, shocks all common 
sense. Pope. 

ORDER—among the Planets. 

The heavens themselves—the planets, and 
this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 
Office, and custom, in all line of order. 

Shakspeare. 

ORGAN.—The Effect Produced by an 

I remember once strolling along the mar¬ 
gin of a stream, m one of those long shel¬ 
tered valleys on Salisbury Plain, where the 
monks of former ages had planted chapels 
and built hermits’ cells. There was a little 
parish church near; but tall elms and 
quivering alders hid it from the sight, when, 
sdl on a sudden, 1 was startled by the sound 
of the full organ pealing on the ear, accom¬ 
panied by rustic voices, and the willing 
choir.of village maidens and children. It 
rose, indeed, “like an exhalation of rich 
distilled perfumes.” The dew from a thou¬ 
sand pastures was gathered in its softness— 
the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. 
It came upon the heart like the calm beauty 
of death ; Fancy caught the sound, and 
Faith mounted on it to the skies. It filled 
the valley like a mist, and still poured out 
its endless chant, and still it swells upon 
the car, and wraps me in a golden trance, 
drowning the noisy tumult of the world !— 
Hazlitt. 

ORGAN.—The Praise of the 

Oh ! what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise ? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre : 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appear’d— 
Mistaking earth for heaven !—Dryden. 

ORGANIZATION—Defined. 

What is organization but the connection 
of parts in and for a whole, so that each 
part is, at once, end and means?—S. T. 
Coleridge. 

ORNAMENT.—Deceived with 

The world is still deceived with ornament; 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
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But, being season’d with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 
I'here is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

SlIAKSrEARE. 

ORNAMENT.—True 

True ornament is the expression of the 
beautiful, the representation of the good, 
wherever it may be found.—E. Davies. 

ORNAMENTS.—False 

Exactly as a woman of feeling would not 
wear false jewels, so would a person of 
honour disdain false ornaments. The using 
of them is just a downright and inexcusable 
lie. You Use that which pretends to a 
worth winch it has not; which pretends to 
have cost, and to be, what it did not, and 
IS not; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, an 
impertinence, a sin. Down with it to the 
ground, gnnd it to powder, leave its ragged 
place upon the wall rather; you have not 
paid for it, you have no business with it, 
you do not w'ant it! Nobody wants such 
omaments m tins world, but everybody 
wants integrity. All the fair devices that 
were ever laiicicd are not woith a he. Leave 
your walls as bare as a planed board, or 
build them of baked mud and chopped 
straw, if need be; but do not rough-cast 
them wuth falsehood.— Ruskin. 

ORPHAN.—The Condition of an 

The condition of an orphan is one ol 
the saddest that can possibly be imagined. 
Ushered into a world full of sin and rife 
with temptation, yet without any conscious¬ 
ness of the dangers to which he is exposed, 
and having no parent’s hand to guide or 
voice to bleSs, he must fight his own way 
through a multitude of difficulties, and form, 
single-handed, his own destiny. — Dr. 
Davies. 

ORPHAN.—The Sacredness of an 

An orphan i.s emphatically a sacred being, 
inasmuch as Deity has him in His .special 
care, and has made special provisions for 
his happiness and safety. Woe to him, 
therefore, who attempts to injure him lu 
any wise 1 In so doing, he ‘ ‘ toucheth the 
apple of God’s eye,” and ere long will feel 
the weight of God’s hand.— Dr. Davies. 

OSTENTATION.—Minds Inclined to 

Good and bountiful minds are sometimes 
inclined to ostentation. This infirmity un- 
happily lowers the character of all theU 
kind and liberal acts.— Bp. Atterbujiy. 
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OSTENTATION.—Puffed up with 

As you see in a pair of bellows, there is 
a forced breath without life, so in those 
that are puffed up with the wind of osten¬ 
tation, there may be charitable words 
without works.—B p. Hall. 

OURSELVES.—Seeing 

O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us ! 

It wad frac mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion.—R. Burns. 

OWL.—The Shriek of the 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal 
bellman 

Which gives the stern’st good night 

Shakspeare. 

OWL.—Superstition regarding the 

This bird is commonly regarded as the 
harbinger of misfortune and death, so that 
many mortally hate it, and show little 
gratitude for its nocturnal song. Of this 
common superstition I do not approve, 
though I will so far make use of it as to 
accept from the bird an admonition on the 
subject of my mortality. It may perform 
to me the office of the chamber-page, who 
every morning called out to the heathen 
king—“ Remember that thou art mortal.”— 
SCRIVER. 

OXYGEN.—The Sources of 
The oxygen we are breathing, was dis¬ 
tilled for us some short time ago by the 
magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the 
Amazon. The giant rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas contributed to it, the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon-trees 
of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood 
buried deep in the heart of Africa, far 
behind the Mountains of the Moon.— Prof. 
G. Wilson. 


PAGANS.—The Gods of the 

None of the ancient Pagans considered 
their Gods as eternal. They generally sup¬ 
posed them immorialy that is, exempt from 
death ; but they generally had some tradi¬ 
tion about the birth of each of them. 
Indeed, several of them were confessedly 
dead men, whom they imagined to have 
been raised to the ranks of the gods by their 
great deeds on earth. Thus Romulus, the 


founder of Rome, was worshipped by the 
Romans under the title of Quirinus ; and 
Hercules, and many others, woi shipped by 
the ancient Pagans, were deified men, 
supposed to have gained immortality by 
their eminent virtues, and especially by 
their feats of war.— Abp. Wiiately. 

PAGANS.—Objects Worshipped by the 

So far were the ancient Pagans from 
believing that “in the beginning God 
made the heavens and the earth,” that, on 
the contrary, the lieavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and many natural objects, 
were among the very gods they adored. The 
heavens,—that is, the sky,—the atmosphere 
around us,—they worshipped under the 
titles of Zeus, or Dis, of Jupiter, or Jove— 
and (among the Canaanites and Baby¬ 
lonians) of Baal, Bel, or Belus. They 
worshipped the earth also under the title of 
Demeter and Cybele, called by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors—Ilertha, (whence onr 
words—“earth” and “hearth,”) and by 
them most especially venerated. The 
Pagans also worshipped the sea, under the 
title of Neptune; the sun, under that of 
Phoebus, or Apollo ; and the moon, under 
that of Diana. These last they called the 
son and daughter of J ove, meaning that the 
sun and moon were produced by the 
heavens.— Abp. Wiiatei.y. 

PAID.—Well 

He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

Shakspeare. 

PAIN.—The Design of 

Wc are not to seek pain ; but when it is 
sent to us we are not to fret and grumble 
at it, but try and go cheerfully along, as 
though we did not feel it. It is for our 
good, our purification—for nothing is so 
purifying as pain, if it be rightly borne.— 
II. W. Beecher. 

PAIN.—The Fear of 

When a man allows pain to get the mas¬ 
tery over him,—when he is anxious to avoid 
It on all occasions, and is ever moaning over 
what is unavoidable, then he becomes an 
object of contempt rather than pity.—H um- 

PAIN—following Pleasure. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as 
its shadow ; but the misfortune is—that in 
this particular case the substance belongs to 
the shadow, the emptiness to its cause.— 
Colton. 

PAIN.—The Proportion of 

The lower animals whom we govern may 
perhaps, and probably do, suffer pair.; but 
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it is reserved for us to be clothed with such 
» network of sensitiveness that our pain is 
always in proportion to our perfection, and 
ne w^ho feels pain the most acutely is, 
probably, the nearest to perfection.—II. 
White. 

PAIN.—Strength must Yield to 

In the middle ages, those who had studied 
the arts of torture knew well that the man 
who could face the lion in the araiihitheatrc, 
or sit boldly on the heated iron seat, would 
be overcome by the simple dropping of 
whaler, day by day, on the same place, like 
the firm rock corroded by the waves of ages. 
So our own strength must yield to pain.— 
F. W. Robertson. 

PAINS.—Poetic 

Tliere is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.—CowPER. 

PAINTER.—The Instruments of the 

The poet paints with words, the painter 
with works.—A nnibale. 

PAINTER.—The Task of the 

A doubtful task 

To paint the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtle and mysterious things, 
Give colour, strength, and motion. 

Akenside. 

PAINTERS.—The Industry of Eminent 

When we read the lives of the most 
eminent painters, every page informs us that 
no part of their time w^as spent in dissipa¬ 
tion. Even an increase of fame served 
only to augment their industry. To be 
convinced with what persevering assiduity 
they pursued their studies, we need only 
reflect on their method of proceeding m 
their most celebrated works. When they 
conceived a subject, they first inadea vaiiety 
of sketches, tlieh a finished drawing of the 
whole ; after that a more correct drawing 
of every separate part—heads, hands, feet, 
and pieces of drapeiy ; they then painted 
the picture, and alter all re-touched it from 
the life. The pictures thus wrought with 
such pains, now appear as the effect of 
enchantment, as if some mighty genius had 
struck them off at a blow.— Sir J. Rey¬ 
nolds. 

PAINTING—Defined. 

Fainting is the adaptation of poetry to 
the eye; the concentration of natural 
imagery; the skilful combination, m a 
limited space, of the idea of infinity, with 
the perception of objects that are visible 
at a glance.—M adden. 
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PAINTING—Eulogized. 

Blest be the skill which thus enshrines the 
great, 

And rescues virtue from oblivion’s fate ! 
Which seems to fix the falling stars of 
mind, 

And still preserves their lustre to man¬ 
kind ; 

Immortal art! whose touch embalms the 
brave, 

Discomforts death and triumphs o’er the 
grave! Shle. 

PAINTING.—The Origin of 

It has been supposed that the origin of 
painting arose from a young Corinthian 
fem.de tracing the shadow of her lover’s 
piofile oil the wall as he lay asleep.— Dr. 
Davies. 

PAINTING.—Speculative 

Speculative painting, without the assist¬ 
ance of manual operation, can never attain 
to perfection.—D rydkn. 

PAINTING AND POETRY. 

T’amting is a dumb poetrj', and poetry is 
a punting that can speak.— Simonides. 

PALM-TREE.—The Use of the 

The palm-tree, from its erect and noble 
growth and its heavenward direction, is 
used m l^saim xcii. 12 , as an illustration of 
the nghteous. Its blanches are also used 
as emblems of victory or triumph. In tha 
heavenly Jerusalem, the great multitude 
who stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb are represented as “ clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands.”— 
Prof. Balfour. 

PANTHEISM.—The System of 

Fantheisrh is a system which confounds 
the Infinite and the finite, and which makes 
(iod the sum of all things. God, it teaches, 
is Inmtal m brute matter, mighty in the 
forces of nature, feeling in the animal, 
thinking and conscious only in man. This 
system is, in its first aspect, more noble 
than material atheism, but in truth it is 
not less fatal to all that is noble and good. 
It indeed makes man, nay, the beasts that 
pensh, nay, the very dung on the earth— 
divine ; but it also makes God human, 
animal, material. It degrades what is high 
by exalting what is low. Better to deny 
God than to debase him I Pantheism is, if 
possible, a worse atheism.— Bp. Jeune. 

PANTHEISM—Taught by the Poet. 

And these men shall forget you.—Yea, but 
we 

Shall be a part of the earth and tlie ancient 
sea. 
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And heaven-high air august, and awful 
fire, 

And all things good; and no man^s 
heart shall beat 

But somewhat in it of our blood once shed, 
Shall quiver and quicken, as now m us the 
dead 

Blood of men slain and the old same 
life’s desire 

Plants in their fiery footprints our fresh 
feet.— Swinburne. 

PANTHEISM.—The True 

A full mind is the tnie pantheism, plena 
Lytton. 

PAPER.—The Origin of 

So paper—that article so u'^eful inhuman 
life, that repertory of all the arts and 
sciences, that minister of all i^ovcrnments, 
that broker in all trades aiul commerce, 
that second memory of tlic human mind, 
that stable pillar of an immortal name— 
takes its origin from vile rags 1 The rag- 
dealer trudges on foot, or drives his cart 
through the towns and villages, and his 
arrival is the signal for searching every 
coiii'T, and gathenng every old and useless 
shred. Tlicse he takes to the mill; and 
there they are picked, washed, mashed, 
shajied, and sized, in short, formed into a 
fabric beautiful enough to venture unabash¬ 
ed even into the presence of princes and 
monarchs ! —Scriver. 

PARABLE.—The Definition of a 

Parable is truth veiled, not truth dis¬ 
membered ; and as the eye of the under¬ 
standing grows more piercing, the veil is 
seen through, and the truth stands revealed. 
—E. Irving. 

PARABLE.—The Essence of a 

Truth, half betrayed in beauty, half 
shroude(l in mystery, is the essence of a 
parable.—G. Gilfillan. 

PARABLE.—The Intent of a 

A parable is not like a looking-glass, to 
represent all forms and faces, but a well- 
drawn picture, to remonstrate that person 
whereof it is a counterfeit. It is like a 
knife: with the haft it cuts not, with the 
back it cuts not; it cuts with the edge. 
A candle is made to light us, not to heat 
us ; a stove is made to heat us, not to light 
us.—T. Adams. 

PARADISE.—The Earthly 

Paradise was a place of bliss without 
drudgery or sorrow.—L ocke. 


PARADISE.—The Earthly 

Its trees and fruits, its fields arrayed in 
verdure and adorned in flowers, the life 
which breathed in its wdnds and flowed in 
its rivers, the serenity of its sky and the 
splendour of its sunshine, together with the 
immortality which gilded and burnished all 
its beautiful scenes, have filled the heart 
with rapture, and awakened the most 
romantic visions of the imagination. The 
poets of the West, and still more those of 
the East, have, down to the present hour, 
kindled at the thought of this scene of 
beauty and fragrance; and the very nam^ 
of Eden has met the eye as a gem in the 
verse which it adorned.— Dr. Dwight. 

PARADISE.—The Heavenly 

But where is this paradise ? what is this 
paradise? We can say, in answer to these 
questions, that with this heavenly paradise 
into which the redeemed at death do enter, 
the ancient, the earthly paradise is not fit to 
be compared. In the one, the direct inter¬ 
course with God was but occasional ; in the 
other it shall be constant. In the one, the 
Deity was known only as He revealed 
Himself 111 the works of creation and in the 
ways of His providence ; in the other, it 
ivill be as the God of our redemption, the 
God and P'ather of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus, that He will be recognized, adored, 
obeyed—all the higher moral attributes of 
His nature shining forth in harmonious and 
illustrious display. Into the earthly para¬ 
dise the tempter entered ; from the heavenly 
he W'ill be shut out From the earthly 
paradise sad exiles once were driven ; from 
the heavenly we shall go no more out for 
ever. Still, however, after all such imper¬ 
fect and unsatisfying comparisons, the ques¬ 
tions return upon us—Where, and What is 
the paradise of the redeemed? Our simplest 
and our best answers to those questions per¬ 
haps are these—Where is paradise ? wher¬ 
ever Jesus is. What is paradise? to be for 
ever with, and to be fully like our Lord.— 
Hanna. 

PARADOX.—A Perfect 

If thou art an able man, thou art wise ; if 
not, thou art an able man.—T heophrastus. 

PARDON.—The Assurance of 

Though pardon is passed in heaven at 
once, and in the most perfect manner, yet 
the sense of it may be wanting; for the 
assurance of that pardon is mostly given by 
degrees, as believers are able to bear it.— 
Bogatzky. 

PARDON.—The Divine Reason for 

It is only and simply for His own sake 
that God pardons.— Huntingdon. 
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PARDONS.—One who never 

The offender never pardons.—G. Her¬ 
bert. 

PARENT.—The Pleasures of a 

Look how he laughs and stretches out his 
arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as winged with joy I Talk not of 
pain! 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent!—liYRoN. 

PARENTS.—The Hope of 

For parents to hope everything from the 
good education they bestow on their chil¬ 
dren is an excess of confidence; and it is 
an equally great mistake to expect nothing, 
and to neglect it. — La Bruyere. 

PARENTS.—Impressions made by 

Stronger far than education—going on 
before education can commence, possibly 
from the very first moments of conscious¬ 
ness, we begin to impiess ourselves on our 
children. Our character, voice, features, 
qualities—modified, no doubt, by entering 
into a new being, and into a diffeieut or¬ 
ganization—are impiessed upon our chil¬ 
dren. Not the inculcation of opinions, but 
much rather the formation of principles, 
and of the tone of character, the deriva¬ 
tion of qualities, riiysiologists tell us ot 
the derivation of the mental qualities from 
the father, and of the moral from the 
mother. But, be this as it may, there is 
scarcely one here who cannot trace back 
his present religious character to some im¬ 
pression, in early life, from one or other of 
Ins parents—a tone, a look, a word, a habit, 
or even, it may be, a bitter, miserable, ex¬ 
clamation of remorse.—F. W. Robertson. 

PARENTS.—An Incentive for 

The sacred books of the ancient Persians 
say—If you would be holy, instruct your 
children, because all the good acts they 
perform will be imputed to you.— Montes¬ 
quieu. 

PARENTS.—The Influence of 

As the youth, plunged amid the tempta¬ 
tions of a city life, opens his desk, his eye 
may light on a Shechem-stone—the last letter 
of a parent^s affection, full of the yearnings 
of holy solicitude ; or the Bible, with its 
fly-leaf blotted with a mother’s love and 
tears. That mother may have been sleep¬ 
ing quietly for years under some yew-tree 
in a village church-yard hundreds of miles 
away ; but her voice still speaks,—the old 
tones, choked with tears, are heard,—tlic 
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hand that was wont to be laid on his head in 

rayer as he knelt on her lap, knocks at his 

eart-door, and does not knock in vain.— 
Macduff. 

PARENTS.—^Joy from the Thought of 

Epaminondas was one of the greatest 
generals of Greece. When he had con¬ 
quered Sparta and delivered Greece, in the 
midst of universal aj'iplause, he was heard 
to say—“ My joy arises from my sense of 
that which the news of my victory will 
give my father and mother.” —Stretch. 

PARK.—A Description of a 

Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there clumps of 
gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of 
foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping m 
silent herds across them, the hare bounding 
away to the covert, or the pheasant sud¬ 
denly bursting upon the wing, ^'he brook, 
taught to wind in the most natural mean- 
denngs, or expand into a glassy lake ; the 
sequestered pool, reflecting the quiveiing 
trees, and the yellow leaf sleeping on its 
bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly 
about its limpid waters ; while some rustic 
temple, or sylvan statue, grown green and 
dank with age, gives .an air of classic 
sanctity to the seclusion.—W. Irving. 

PARLIAMENT.—The Invective and 
Personality in 

The invective, and the ridicule, and re¬ 
tort, and personality, which are frequently 
indulged within the walls of a parliament, 
and from which much amusement appears 
to be derived to the members and to tlie 
public, imply a sufficient degree of forget¬ 
fulness of the purpose for which parlia¬ 
ments meet. A spectator might sometimes 
imagine that the object of the assembly 
was to witness exhibitions of intellectual 
gladiators, rather than to debate respecting 
the welfare of a great nation. Nor can it 
be supposed that if this welfare were suffi¬ 
ciently, that is to say constantly^ dominant 
in the recollection, there would be so 
much solicitude to expose individual weak¬ 
nesses and absurdity, or to obtain personal 
tnumph. — D Y MON D. 

PARLIAMENTS.—The Evil of Septennial 

Tt is intolerable, that in so large a space of 
man’s life as seven years, he should never 
be able to correct the error he may have 
committed in the choice of a representative, 
but be compelled to see him every year 
dipping deeper into corruption, a helpless 
spectator of the contempt of his interests 
and the ruin of his country. During the 
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present period of parliaments a nation may 
sustain the greatest possible changes; may 
descend by a succession of lU counsels, 
from the highest pinnacle of its fortunes to 
the lowest point of depression ; its treasure 
exhausted, its credit sunk, and its weight 
almost completely annihilated in the scale 
of empire. Rum and felicity are seldom 
dispensed by the same hand, nor is it likely 
any succour in calamity should flow from 
the wisdom and virtue of those by whose 
folly and wickedness it was inflicted.— 
R. Hall. 

PARODY—Non-Critical. 

Parody is no criticism : one might make 
a duck-pond out of a fountain.— Lytton. 

PARSIMONY—Condemned and Punished* 

When that imperial city—Constanti¬ 
nople, was besieged by Mahomet the Great, 
the good Emperor did to the utmost of his 
power for the defence of the place : he 
sold the very church-plate, and all his own 
jewels, to pay the soldiers; then, with tears 
in his eyes, besought his covetous subjects 
to lend him supiilies. They pleaded po¬ 
verty, protested they had it not, that they 
were grown poor for the want of trade; 
and thus, for want of what they might have 
well spared, both they and their city were 
lost—a city of that great v'ealth, that it is 
a proverb among the Turks to this day, if 
a man grow suddenly rich—“He hath 
been at the sacking of Constantinople.”— 
Knolles. 

PARTING.—Abruptness in 

Abruptness is an eloquence in parting, 
when spinning out the time is but the 
weaving of new sorrow.— Suckling. 

PARTING— a Form of Death. 

Every parting is a form of death, as 
every re-union is a type of heaven.—^J. 
Edv^ards. 

PARTING.—The Moment of 

It is the saddest and the sacredest 
Moment of all with those who love. 

P. J. Bailey. 

PARTNER.—A Stupid or Perverse 

A iTian or woman, with a stiipitl or per¬ 
verse partner, but still hoping to see this 
partner become all that is desired, is like a 
man with a wooden leg wishing it might 
become a vital one, and sometimes for a 
moment fancying this almost possible!— 
Foster. 

PARTY—Defined. 

ParW is the madness of many for the 
7ain of a few,—P ope. 


PARTY.—The Head of a 


lie that aspires to be the head of a 



Colton. 

PARTY-MAN.—A Determined 

He knows very little of mankind ivho 
expects, by any facts or reasoning, id con¬ 
vince a determined party-man.— Lavati il 

PASSION.—Action in Relation to 

What is done without passion, is generally 
done coldly; what is done from passion 
alone, you may have reason to repent of. 
—Zimmerman. 

PASSION.—A Curb for 

There is no curb for passion like a strong 
will.—D r. Collyer. 

PASSION—after Defeat. 

Passion gets less and less powerful after 
every defeat.—S. Smith. 

PASSION—Defined. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. 
—Spenser. 

PASSION.—Headstrong 

When headstrong passion gets the reins of 
reason. 

The force of nature, like too strong a gale, 
For want of ballast, oversets the vessel. 

Hjggons, 

PASSION—Influences the Heart. 

A little jogging puts a clock or watch 
out of frame; so a little passion the 
heart—P hilip Henry. 

PASSION.—The Need for 

Without some calm passion,—some de¬ 
gree of some species of desire,—the mind 
could not long endure.—S. SMITH. 

PASSION.—The Ruling 

The ruling passion, be it what it will,— 
The ruling passion conquers reason still. 

Pope. 

PASSION.—Not the Slave of 

Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
him 

In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of 
hearts I Shakspeark. 

PASSION.—The Terriblenees of 

How terrible is pa.ssion 1 how our reason 
Falls down before it, while the tortur’d 
frame, 
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Like a ship dash’d by fierce encountering 
tides, 

And of her pilot spoil’d, drives round and 
round, 

The sport of wind and wave !— Barford. 

PASSIONS.—The Conquest of the 

Strong as our passions are, they may 
be starved into submission, and conquered 
without being killed.— Colton. 

PASSIONS.—The Influence of the 

The passions have a wonderful effect upon 
the body. Thus fear is peculiarly dangerous 
in every species of contagion. It has in¬ 
stantaneously changed the complexion of 
wounds, and rendered them fatal. It has 
occasioned gangrenes, induration of the 
glands, and epilepsies. It has produced 
a peimanent slujior on the brain, and the 
first horrors of the imagination have, in 
some cases, made too deep an impression to 
be effaced by the most favourable change 
of circumstances. Thus anger has pro¬ 
duced indammatory and bilious fevers, 
haimorrliages, apoplexies, inflammation of 
the brain, and mania. Thus tei'ror has 
caused attacks of catalejisies, epilepsies, 
and other spasmodic disorders. Thus love 
has excited inflammatory fevers, hysterics, 
hectics, and the lage of madness. It might 
be mentioned here, however, the good 
effects which sometimes have been produced 
by the passions. Thus hope enlivens and m- 
vigorates both mind and body ; it diffuses 
a temperate vivacity over the system, di¬ 
recting a due degree of energy to every 
part, foy has been a potent remedy in 
some diseases ; and what has been said of 
hope is applicable to joy under its more 
moderate influence. J.CTi’e has cured inter- 
mittcnts, and fortified the body against dan¬ 
gers, difficulties, and hardships, that ap¬ 
peared superior to human force. Thus, 
even anger, we are told, has cured agues, 
restored speech to the dumb, and for several 
days arrested the <?bld hand of death. J^ear 
has been known to relieve excruciating fits 
of the gout, to have rendered maniacs calm 
and composed: and the effects of fear in 
affording temporary relief in the toothache 
are universally known.— Dk. Cogan. 

PASSIONS.—-The Obedience of the 
Thou must chain thy passions down : 
Well to serve, but ill to sway, 

Like the fire, they must obey : 

They are good, in subject state, 

To strengthen, warm, and animate ; 

But if once we let them reign, 

They sweep with desolating train, 

Till they but leave a hated name,— 

A ruined soul, and blackened fame. 

Cook. 
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PASSIONS.—The Power of the 

Napoleon, beneath whose leaden foot- 
tread whole continents trembled, was con- 
qucied by his passions. Wellington, Eng¬ 
land’s iron duke, was not his only ma.ster. 
Alexander the Great, with his march of 
triumphs over the nations, was often almost 
martyred by fits of demon passion. Sam¬ 
son, the great victor of the Philistines, 
became the helpless victim of his own base 
lust. Hercules, boasting of his strength, is 
said to have sought highway robbers to 
combat with, and to have challenged mon¬ 
sters to battle, that he might show how 
easily he could vanquish them. But im¬ 
purity thoioughly mastered him.— R. Ro¬ 
berts. 

PASSION S.—Religious 

Religious passions are more difficult to 
manage than the passions excited by poli¬ 
tics.—D aru. 

PASSIONS.—The Subjugation of the 

When we subdue our passions, it is rather 
owing to their weakness than to our own 
strength.— La Rochefoucauld. 

PASSIONS.—The Tyranny of the 

We say of a man who has no will-ma.s- 
tery—** He is niled by his passions ; ” they 
govern him, not he them. Centuries ago 
an Arab wrote—** Passion is a tyrant which 
slays those whom it governs.” It is like 
flic, which, once thoroughly kindled, can 
scarcely be ([uenched; or like the torrent, 
which, when it is swollen, can no longer 
be restrained with its banks. Call not him 
a prisoner who lias been put in fetters by 
his enemy, but rather him whose own pas 
sions oveii>owcred him to destruction.—^J. 
Johnson. 

PASSPORT.—An Excellent 

llis passport is his innocence and grace. 

Dkyden. 

PAST.—Admiring the 

Tlie humour of blaming the present and 
admiring the past is strongly rooted in hu¬ 
man nature, and has an influence even on 
persons endued with the profoundest judg¬ 
ment and most extensive learning.— Hume. 

PAST.—The Image of the 

The past lives o’er ^ain 
In its effects, and to the guilty spirit 
The ever-frowning present is its image. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

PAST. —The Irrevocableness of the 
The past, who can recall, or done, undo? 
Not God omnipotent, nor Fate.— Milton. 
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PAST.—The Memory of the 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of wh.it has been, 

And nevennore will be. 

W. Words vvoRTiL 

PASTOR.—An Enemy to his 

When Homer had spent many lines in 
dispraising the body of Tliyrsites, he briefly 
describes his mind thus :—tliat he was an 
enemy to Ulysses, a wnse and eloquent man. 
And there can be no more said of a bad 
man than this :—that he is an enemy to his 
pastor. That is enough to brand him.— 
Skinner, 

PASTOR.—The Occasional Intercourse 
of a 

That occasional intercourse with his peo¬ 
ple which duty does not forbid, is like a 
sweet fragrance, refreshing to his soul, and 
invigoiating to his spints. I5ut it is as the 
riinbow light in the midst of a sky of clouds 
and darkness,—a bright and cheenng ray, 
which shoots acioss the lowering heavens, 
and lightens up the gk»om. It is a genial 
atmosphere in winch he pauses for a mo¬ 
ment, not the element in which he lives 
habitually.—B p. Sumner. 

PASTORS.—Unregencrate and Inexpe¬ 
rienced 

Alas! it is the common danger and 
calamity of the Church to 1 ave unregene¬ 
rate and inexperienced pasto s, and to have 
80 many men become pre.xch ts before they 
are Christians, who aie sane ificd by dedi¬ 
cation to the altar as the iie^ts of God 
lu'fore they are sanctified by hearty dedi¬ 
cation as the disciples of Christ, — Baxter. 

PATCHES.—The Discredit of 
F’atches, set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before.— Shakspeare. 

PATHETIC.—The 

The pathetic almost always consists in 
the detail of little circumstances. — Gibbon. 

PATHETIC.—The Power of being 

Theories in relation to the passions, are 
as powerful as they are gcneially excellent; 
but they cannot teach a man to be pathetic; 
that is indeed a gift—an inspiration—from 
heaven.—E. Porter. 

PATHOS.—The Need of 

It is not enough that the language is 
flowery, the similes and metaphors brilliant, 
the verse melodious; there must be a charm 
added by the creative power of almighty 


genius, which no didactic rules can teach, 
which cannot be adequately described, but 
which is powerfully felt by the vibrations 
of the heart-stnngs, and which causes an 
irresistible overflowing of the sacri fontes 
lachry7narufn. —Dr. Knox. 

PATHOS.—The Power of 

A few words of simple pathos will pene 
trate the soul to the quick, when a hundred 
lines of declamation shall assail it as feebly 
and ineffectually as a gentle gale the moun¬ 
tain of Plinlimnion.—D r. Knox. 

PATIENCE.—The Appearance and 
Attire of 

Behold her appearance and her attire ! 
Her countenance is calm and serene as the 
face of heaven unspotted by the shadow of 
a cloud, and no wrinkle of gnef or anger is 
seen in her forehead. Her eyes are as the 
eyes of doves for meekness, and on her 
eyebrows sit cheerfulness and joy. Her 
mouth is lovely in silence ; her complexion 
and colour that of innocence and security i 
while, like the virgin, the daughter ot 
Sion, she shakes her head at the adversary, 
despising and laughing him to scorn. She 
is clothed in the robes of the martyrs, and 
in lier hand she holds a sceptre in the form 
of a cross. She rides not in the ivhirlwind 
and stormy tempest of passion, but her 
throne is the humble and contrite heart, 
and her kingdom is the kingdom of peace. 
—Bp. Horne. 

PATIENCE.—Definitions of 
It is the calm, frctless dignity of the soul, 
amid the wild tein})ests and agonizing suf¬ 
ferings of this mortal scene.—D r. Davies. 

Patience is sorrow’s salve.—C hurchill. 

PATIENCE.—The Design of 

As the lid is made to open and shut, to 
save the eye ; so patience is set to keep the 
soul, and save the heart whole to cheer the 
body again.—H. Smith. 

PATIENCE.—Desiring a Teacher of 

Bring me a father that so loved his child. 
Whose joy of hens overwhelm’d like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience ; 

Measure his woe the length and breadth of 
mine. 

And let it answer every strain for strain ; 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 
In every lineament, branch, shape, and 
form; 

If sucli a one will smile, and stroke his 
beard; 

Cry, sorrow wag 1 and hem, when he should 
groan; 
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Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune 
drunk 

With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 

Shakspeare. 

PATIENCE.—The Difficulty of Learning 
I'here is no such thing as preaching 
patience into people, unless the sermon is 
so long that they have to practise it while 
they hear. No man can learn patience 
exce])t by going out into the hurly-burly 
world, and taking life just as it blows. 
Patience is but lying to, and riding out 
the gale.—H. W. Beecher. 

PATIENCE.—A Drop of 

Had it pleased PIcaven 
To try me with affliction ;—had He rain’d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare 
bead ; 

Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips ;— 
Given to captivity me and my utmost 
hojies ; 

I should have found in some place of my 
soul 

A drop of patience.—S hakspeare. 

PATIENCE.—An Example of 

Pericles was of so patient a spirit, that 
he was hardly ever troubled with anything 
that crossed him. There was a man who 
did nothing all the day but rail at him in 
the market-place before all the people, 
notwithstanding Peridcs was a magistrate. 
Pericles, however, took no notice of it, but 
despatching sundry cases of impoitance till 
night came, he went home with a sober 
pace. The man followed him all the way, 
defaming him as he went. Pericles, when 
he came home, as it was dark, called his 
man, and desired him to get a torch and 
light his defamer home.— Buck. 

PATIENCE.—The Exercise of 

If but my dog exercise my patience, and 
make me jncld my will to his, he is a bless¬ 
ing to me.—SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

PATIENCE.—The Offices and Need of 

Tlie offices of patience are as varied as 
the ills of this life. We have need of it 
with ourselves and with others ; with those 
below and those above us, and with our 
own equals; with those who love us, and 
those wlio love us not; for the greatest 
things, and for the least; against sudden 
inroads of trouble, and under our daily 
burdens ; disappointments as to the weather, 
or the breaking of the heart; in the weari¬ 
ness of the body, or the wearing of the 
soul; in our own failure of duty, or others* 
failure to il» ; in every day wants, or in the 
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aching of sickness, or the decay of age ; in 
disappointment, bereavement, losses, in¬ 
juries, reproaches; in heaviness of the 
heart, or its sickness amid delayed hopes.— 
Dr. Pusey. 

PATIENCE—a Virtue. 

Patience is of two kinds. There is an 
active, and there is a passive endurance. 
The former is a masculine, the latter, for 
the most part, a feminine virtue.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

PATIENCE AND GENIUS. 

There is little doubt that to the co-opeia- 
tion of these two powers all the brightest 
inventions of the world are owing ;—that 
Patience must first explore the depths where 
the pearl lies hid, before Genius boldly dives 
and bnngs it up full into light.—T. Moore. 

PATIENT.—The Purse of the 

This frequently protracts his cure.— 
Zimmerman. 

PATIENT.—The Rich 

The rich patient cures the poor physician 
much more often than the poor physician 
the rich patient.— Colton. 

PATRIARCH.—A Devout 
Behold a patriarch of years, who Icaneth on 
the staff of religion ; 

Ilis heart is fresh—quick to feel—a bursting 
fount of generosity; 

Lofty aspirations, deep affections, holy 
hopes, are his delight: 

Passionate thirst for gain never hath burnt 
within his bosom ; 

The leaden chains of that dull lust have not 
bound him prisoner: 

The shrewd ‘’world laughed at him for 
honesty—ihc vain world mouthed at 
him for lionour; 

The false world hated him for truth—the 
cold world despised him for affection ; 
Still he kept his tieasure—the warm and 
noble heart. Tuit’ER. 

PATRIOT.—The Courage and Bearing 
of a 

And must that ardent soul, that manly form, 
Bow to a toy, and cringe before a crown, 
And kneel and tremble at a tyrant’s frown ? 
Shrinks that proud heart before a puiple 
vest, 

While courtiers scoff, and tinsell’d noliles 
jest ? 

Far be the thought 1 the weak, the ignoble 
crew, 

May wound thy generous soul, but not 
subdue. Waddington, 
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PATRIOT.<-A Selfish 

A candidate for place.—F ielding. 
PATRIOTISM.—Disinterested 

History furnishes many examples of 
mothers, led away by the seductive at¬ 
tractions of honour, riches, and grandeur, 
to sacrifice the true hapj)iness of their 
children, in the hope of securing the future 
fortune and rank of their posterity. Rus¬ 
sia, however, furnishes one instance of a 
mother who opposed the elevation of her 
child to the highest dignity, with the ut¬ 
most anxiety. During the interregnum that 
succeeded the unfortunate reign of Chowski, 
in i6io, the Russian nobles agiecd to give 
the crown to a near relation, on the ma¬ 
ternal side, of the Czar Fedor Iwanovitch. 
They accordingly invited young Michael 
Romanof and his mother to Moscow, but 
they both refused to attend; the mother even 
went further; she wrote to her brother 
Cheremetef, to beg of him to oppose the 
elevation of his nephew to a throne, since 
his extreme youth rendered him incapable 
of undertaking so important a charge. The 
election, however, proceeded, and Michael 
Romanof was chosen Emperor. When the 
deputies repaired to Kostroma, to announce 
to the new sovereign the choice they had 
made of him, his mother begged a private 
interview with the plenipotentiaries, before 
she introduced them to her son. Idiey con¬ 
sented, and met her in the church, where, 
with tears, she renewed her entreaties, and 
begged of them to choose some person 
more able to govern the people than her 
son. She was informed that, having de¬ 
cided, the nobles would not revoke their 
choice. “ Well, then,” said she, ” I must 
content myself with soliciting you to take 
my child under your guardianship ; he has 
not been educated in the difficult art of 
governing mankind; but you have elected 
him—you insist on him for your monarch, 
and if he does not fulfil your expectations, 
you alone will be answerable to God for 
the events of which your choice may be 
the cause ; but as for me, I have done my 
duty to my God, my country, and my 
child.”— Arvine. 

PATRIOTISM—in Peace. 

In peace patriotism really consists only 
in this—that every one sweeps before his 
own door, minds his own business, also 
learns his own lesson, that it may be well 
with him in his own house.— Goethe. 

PATRIOTISM.—The Quiescence of 

In times of national security, the feeling 
of patriotism among the masses is so quies¬ 
cent that it seems hardly to exist.— Prof. 
Wilson. 


PATRIOTS.—The Death of 

They never fall who die 
In a great cause ; the block may seek Iheir 
gore, 

Their heads maj sudden in the sun, their 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls, 

But still their spirits walk abroad. Though 
years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a doom. 
They but augment the deep and sweeping 
thoughts 

That overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom.— Byrun. 

PATRON.—The Conduct of a 

Is not a patron one who looks with un 
concern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and when he has reached ground 
encumbers him with help ?—Dr. J ohnson. 

PATRONAGE.—The Evil of 

If learning cannot support a man, if lie 
must sit with his hands across till somebody 
feeds him, it is as to him a bad thing, and it 
is better as it is. With patronage, what 
flattery ! what falsehood ! While a man is 
in equilibno, he throws truth among the 
multitude, and lets them take it as they 
please; in patronage, he must say what 
pleases his pation, and it is an equal chance 
whetlicr that be tnith or falsehood.—D r. 
Johnson. 

PAUL.—St. 

He possessed a manly and vigorous in¬ 
tellect, a generative imagination, a warm and 
susceptible heart;—all these, allied to and 
governed by a will of extraordinary force, 
fitted him for bold enterprise or patient 
endurance. Naturally, he was ambitious, 
fearless, persevering, and resolute, and 
thereby pre-eminently qualified to support 
any cause to which he might have allied 
himself; in this respect he was set apart, 
as it were, from his very birth. It is quite 
clear, from the nature of things, as well as 
from his history, that Paul was not perfect; 
but, taking all things into consideration, he 
was perhaps the finest specimen of regene¬ 
rated humanity on record ; and considering 
Christ only in relation to this world, Paul 
was second to Him. Moreover, Paul was 
a great theological wnter, a Christian 
divine. Descended from religious parents, 
he was by them dedicated to the religion of 
his ancestors. Brought up at Tarsus, a 
city then distinguished for its school of 
philosophy, he became acquainted >vith 
Grecian literfiture. After a time he was 
sent to studv under Gamaliel, and with great 
intensity of thought devoted himself to the 
examination of the institutions, doctnnes, 
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and ceremonies of his national religion. 
But there suddenly came over him a great 
change, and he counted all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus.—C. Morris. 

He was the greatest man of all the great 
men that the great God ever made.— Dr. 
1C Newton. 

PEACE.—C ounsel Respecting 

Remember that every person, however 
low, has rights and feelings. In all con¬ 
tentions, let peace be rather your object, 
than triumph : value triumph only as the 
means of peace.—S. Smith. 

PEACE.—Domestic 

H Tell me, on what holy ground 

May Domestic Peace be found— 
Halcyon daughter of the skies 1 
Far on fearful wings she flies 
From the pomp of sceptered State, 
From the Rebel’s noisy hate : 

In a cottage vale she dwells, 

Listening to the Sabbath bells! 

Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honour’s meeker mien, 

Love, the sire of pleasing fears. 

Sorrow smiling through her tears. 

And conscious of the past employ 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

PEACE.—Fraternal 

E’en as the dew that at the break of 
morning 

AU nature with its beauty is adorning. 

And flows from heaven calm and still, 
And bathes the tender grass on Zion’s 
hill. 

And to the young and withering herb 
resigns 

The drop for which it pines ; 

So arc fraternal peace and concord ever 
The cherishers without whose guidance 
never 

Would sainted quiet seek the breast,— 
The life, the soill of unmolested rest,— 
The antidote to sorrow and distress. 

And prop of human happiness. 

KAMriIlIIZEN. 

PEACE.—The Heart Filled with 

Go to the margin of some transparent 
lake, whose placid bosom reflects all the 
bepnty and loveliness of surrounding 
'nature ; for there you have the sweetly soft 
and delightful emblem of a heart filled with 
peace.—D r. R. Newton. 

PEACE.—The Love of 

The Roman year formerly began with 
March, according to the appointment of 
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Romulus, who loved Mars—the god of war; 
but Niima Pompilius, who was a lover of 
peace, changed it to January—the god of 
peace.— E. Davies. 

PEACE.—Motives for 

Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror,— 

Were half the wealth bestow’d on camps 
and courts. 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 

Theicwere no need of arsenals and foits: 
The warrior’s name would be a name al)- 
horr’d. 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear for evermore the curse of 
Cain. Longfellow. 

PEACE.—The Policy of 

The .case of William Penn is, perhaps, 
the fullest and fairest illustration of pacific 
jinnciples in their bearing on the intercourse 
of nations. His colony, though an appen¬ 
dage to England, was to the Indians an 
indejiendent Stale. They knew no power 
above or beyond that of Penn himself; and 
they treated his colony as anotlier trilie or 
nation. Their king had himself expressly 
abandoned these Quakers entirely to their 
own resources. “What!” said Charles 
II. to Penn, on the eve of his depaiture, 
“venture yourself among the savages of 
North America 1 Why, man, what security 
have you that you will not be in their war- 
kettle within two hours after setting your 
foot on their shores?” “Thebest security 
in the world,” replied the man of peace. 
“ I doubt that, Friend William ; I have no 
idea of any security against those cannibals, 
but a regiment of good soldiers with their 
muskets an^ bayonets ; and I tell you 
beforehand, that with all my good-will to 
you and your family, to whom I am under 
obligations, I will not send a single soldier 
with you.” “ I want none of tliy soldiers; 
I depend on something better.” “ Better I 
on what ?” “ On the Indians themselves, 

on their moral sense, and the promised pio- 
teclion of God.” 

Such was the course of William Penn , 
and what was the result ? In the midst of 
the most warlike tribes the Quakers lived in 
safety, while all the other colonies, acting 
on the war-policy of armed defence, were 
involved almost incessantly in bloody con¬ 
flicts with the Indians.— Arvine. 

PEACE.—The Pre-eminence of 

Peace is the first of necessities, and the 
first of glories.— Napoleon 1. 
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PEACE.-—The Victories of 

The victories of peace are far more 
renowned than the victories of war; for 
they are the result, not of battle-axe and 
sword—of cannon and of slaughter, but of 
principles of celestial origin—of principles, 
indeed, which have their abiding place in 
the very heart of God Himself!—D r. 
Davies. 

PEACEMAKERS.—Disqualified for 

Those who are partisans cannot be peace¬ 
makers. —FO RSTER. 

PEARL.—The Origin of the 

The pearl, as most naturalists inform us, 
is the product of the dew of heaven ; for, 
when the oyster sees the weather bright and 
clear, it is said to open its shells at the 
early dawn, while the dew is failing, and 
greedily to drink m the silver drops, which 
petrify within it, and afterwards, by their 
white and snowy lustre, betray their celestial 
origin.— ScRiVER. 

PEASANT.—A Nf-ble 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died : 
Noble he was, contemning all things 
mean, 

His truth unquestioned, and his soul 
serene : 

At no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dis¬ 
mayed ; 

Shame knew him not, he dreaded no dis¬ 
grace : 

Truth, simple truth, was written in his 
face *. 

Yet while the serious thought his soul 
approved. 

Cheerful he seemed, and gentleness he 
loved ; 

To bliss domestic he his heart resigned. 
And with the firmest, had the fondest 
mind : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on. 
And gave allowance where he needed 
none ; 

Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s 
sigh; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung,‘no jealousy distressed ; 

Yet far was he from stoic pride removed ; 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved ; 

I marked his action when his infant died. 
And his old neighbour for offence was 
tried; 

The salt tears stealing down that furrowed 
cheek. 

Spoke pity plainer than the tongue can 
speak. 

If pride were his, ’t was not tlieii vulgar 

pride, 


Who, in their base contempt, the great 
deride; 

Nor pride in learning, tliough my clerk 
agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might 
succeed ; 

Nor pride in rustic skill, although we 
knew 

None his superior, and his equals few; 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It W'as the jealous pride that shuns dis¬ 
grace ; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gained, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours trained ; 
Bride in the power that guards his country’s 
coast, 

And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast, 
Bride in a life that slander’s tongue defied. 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed ])ride. 

Crabbe. 

PEBBLE.—The Antiquity of the 
llie pebble was life’s first offspring on 
the earth.—V ere. 

PECULIAR.—Advice Against being 

Be not peculiar in anything which is not 
a case of conscience.—T. ScOTT. 

PEDANTRY—Defined. 

Bcdantiy is but a corn or w'art. 

Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and 
art : 

A stupified excrescence, like a wen, 

B'ed by the peccant humours of learn’d men, 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downnght and untutored intellects. 

But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an artificial brain. 

S. Butler. 

PEDANTRY—a General Fault. 

As pedantry is an ostentatious obtrusion 
of knowledge, m which those who hear us 
cannot sympathise, it it a fault of w'hich sol¬ 
diers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, culti¬ 
vators, and all men engaged in a particular 
occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars; 
but they have the good fortune to have the 
vice only of pedantry, while scholars have 
both the vice and the name for it too.— S. 
Smith. 

PEDANTS.—The Breed of 
The pedants are a mongrel breed, tlut 
sojourn 

Among the ancient writers and themodentt; 
And, while their studies are between tL.’ 
one 

And th* other spent, having nothing of 
their own; 

Like sponges, are both plants and animals, 
And equally, to both their natures false. 

S. Butler. 
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PEEVISHNESS—Defined. 

Peevishness is resentment excited by 
trifles.—S. Smith. 

PEN.—Dread of the 

I had rather stand in the shock of a basi¬ 
lisk, than in the fury of a inciLiless pen.— 
Sir T. Browne. 

PEN.—The Office of the 

The pen is the tongme of tlie hand,—a 
silent utterer of words for the eye,—the 
unmusical substitute of the literal tongue, 
which is the soul’s prophet, the heart’s 
minister, and the interpreter of the under¬ 
standing.—H. W. Beecher. 

PEN.—The Poefs 

The poet’s pen is the true divining rod 
Which trembles towards the inner founts of 
feeling; 

Bringing to light and use, else hid from all. 
The many sweet clear sources which we 
have 

Of good and beauty in our own deep 
bosom; 

And marks the variations of all mind, 

As doth the needle an air-investing storm’s. 

P. J. Bailey. 

PENITENCE—Acceptable to God. 

More shall thy penitent sighs 
His endless mercy please. 

Than their importune suits, which dream. 
That words God’s wrath appease ; 

For heart—contrite of faith—■ 

Is gladsome recompense. 

And prayer—fruit of faith—whereby 
God doth with sin dispense. —Surrey. 

PENITENCE—Comes after all Doing. 

More will I do, 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth ; 
Since that my penitence comes after all. 
Imploring pardon. Shakspeare. 

PENITENCE.^The Source of 

Real penitence springs from a conviction 
of guilt and ingratitude to God, and is fol¬ 
lowed by amendment of life.— Dr, Web¬ 
ster. 

PENURY.—Fight against 

If penury assail, fight against him stoutly, 
the ^unt grim foe 1 The curse of Cain is 
on his brow, toiling vainly; he creepeth 
with the worm by day, to raven with the 
wolf by night; diseases battle by his side, 
and crime followeth his footsteps. Therefore 
fight against him boldly; and be of a good 
courage, for there are many with thee ; not 
alone the doled alms, the casual aids dropt 
from c<)mi)as8ion, or wrung out by impor¬ 
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tunity—these be only temporary helps, and 
indulgence in them pampers the improvi¬ 
dent : but look thou to a better host of 
strong allies, of lesolute defenders; turn 
again to meet thy duties, needy one : no 
one ever starved who even faintly tried to 
do them.—T utper. 

PEOPLE.—The Greatest Men arose 
from the 

The greatest scholars, poets, orators, 
philosophers, warriors, statesmen, inven¬ 
tors, and improvers of the arts, aiose fiom 
the people. If we had waited till courtiers 
had invented the arts of printing, clock- 
making, navigation, and a thousand otheis, 
we should probably have continued in 
darkness till this hour.— Mrs. Balfour. 

PEOPLE.—Inquisitive 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of ctm- 
versation ; they do not take m anything for 
their own use, but meiely to pass it to 
another.—M rs. Steele. 

PEOPLE.—Narrow-Souled 

It is with narrow-souled people as with 
narrow-necked bottles—the less they have 
in them, the more noise they make in pour¬ 
ing it out.— Pope. 

PEOPLE.—The Rights of the 

Rights are inherent in tlie 'people, but 
kings and princes have none. The people 
stand in need of neither charters nor prece¬ 
dents to prove theirs, nor professional men 
to mteqiret them. They exist with every 
man, in every country, and in all countries 
alike, the despotic as well as the free; 
though they may not be equally easy to 
be recovered in all.— Lansdowne. 

PEOPLE.—The Scorn and Hate of the 

Let no man slight the scorn and hate of 
the people. When it is unjust, it is a wolf; 
but when it is just, a dragon. Though the 
tyrant, seated high, docs think he may con¬ 
temn their malice; yet he ought to remem¬ 
ber that they have many hands, while he 
hath one neck only. If he, being single, 
be dangerous to many, those many will to 
him alone be dangerous in their hate. The 
sands of Africa, though they be but barren 
dust and lightness, yet, angered by the 
winds, they bury both the horse and tra¬ 
veller alive.— Feltham. 

PEOPLE.—The Silence of the 

The silence of the people is the lesson of 
kings.—B p. Soanen. 
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PEOPLE.—The Talkativeness of the 

Follow war, or love, or the prince ; go, 
come, run, remain m the country ; take a 
wife, an al>l)cy, employment, government; 
people will speak of it.—F ontaine. 

PEOPLE—Ungrateful. 

You seldom find people ungrateful so 
long as you are in a condition to serve 
them.—L a Ruciiefoucauld. 

PERCEPTIONS.—Dark 

That things to mortal^ are mysterious, 

Is not because the tilings themselves are 
dark, 

But the perceptions through which they are 
viewed.—D. Bates. 

PERFECT.—None 

He who boasts of being perfect is perfect 
in folly. I never saw a jjcrfect man. 
ICvery rose has its thorns, and every day 
its night. Even the sun shows spots, and 
the skies are darkened with clouds. And 
faults of some kind nestle in every bosom. 
—Spurgeon. 

PERFECTIBILITY.—Moral 

Moral perfectibility is our destiny.—G. 
Forster. 

PERFECTION.—Change Necessary to 

Perfection is immutable; but for things 
imperfect, cliange is the way to perfect 
them.—F ei tiiam. 

PERFECTION.—Dead 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 

Dead perfection ; no more.— Tennyson. 

PERFECTION.—Growth in 

We may not only say, in general terms, 
that there may be a giowth in perfection, 
but may assert further, that the thing which 
is most perfect, if it be susceptible of giowth 
at all, will have the most sure and rapid 
growth. Winch grows most and in the best 
manner—the flower which is whole and 
perfect in its incipient state, or that which 
has a canker in it, or is otherwise injured or 
defective in some of its parts ? Which will 
grow the most rapidly and symmetrically— 
die child which is perfect in its infancy, or 
one which is afflicted with some malforma¬ 
tion?— Prof. Upham. 

PERFECTION.—Trifles make 

A friend called on Michael Angelo, who 
was finishing a statue; some time ^terwards 
he called ag^in; the sculptor was still at 
his work; his friend, looking at the figure, 
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exclaimed—“You have been idle since I 
saw you last.” “By no means,” replied the 
sculptor ; “ I have re-touched tins part, and 
polished that; I have softened this feature, 
and brought out this muscle ; I liavc given 
more expression to this hp, and more energy 
to this limb.” “Well, well,” said bis 
friend, “but all these are trifles.” “It 
may be so,” re]>lied Angelo, “but recoiled 
that trifles make perfection, and that pci- 
fection is no trifle.”— Colton. 

PERFORMANCES.—Rewardable 

The performances to which God has an¬ 
nexed the promises of eternity, are just the 
reverse of all the pursuits of sense.— Prof. 
Rogers. 

PERFUMES.—The General Use of 

The Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 11ebrev^^s, 
and in a word all the ancient nations who 
had attained to civilization, were addicted to 
the use of perfumes to an extent to which no 
European people at the present day affoids 
any parallel. But it was not merely as con¬ 
tributing to the luxury of the body that they 
were prized. Perfumes were largely em¬ 
ployed at the solemn rites which were cele¬ 
brated at the burial of the dead, and lavishly 
expended at the public religious services. 
Take the Hebrews, and obscn'C how great 
was the importance attached by them to the 
sacred employment of fragrant substances. 
The altar of incense stood in a most con¬ 
spicuous part of the Temple, and sweet in¬ 
cense was burned upon it every day. The 
high-priest was forbidden to enter “the 
holiest of all” unless bearing in his hand 
the censer from which clouds of perfumed 
smoke rose before the nicrcy-seat A por¬ 
tion of frankincense, consisting of a mixture 
of many sweet-sin el ling substances, was 
added to the sacnflees ; and a richly per¬ 
fumed oil was ernjiloyed to anoint the altars 
and other equipments of the Temple, and 
the priests themselves, as a mark of their 
appointment to the service of God.— Prof. 
G. Wilson. 

PERJURER.—The 

The perjurer’s a devil let loose ; what can 
Tie up his hands, that dares mock God 
and man?— H. Vaughan. 

PERJURIES—Common. 

Sworn on every slight pretence, 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence ; 
While thousands, careless of the damning 
sin, 

Kiss the book’s outside who ne’er look 
vrithin. —Co wper. 
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PERSECUTION—Abhorred. 

God forbid that I should persecute any 
for being more religious than myself.— 
Louis XII. 

PERSECUTION—Defined. 

Persecution is the infliction of pain, 
punishment, or death upon others, un¬ 
justly, more especially for adhenng to a 
religious creed or mode of worship.— 
Maunder. 

PERSECUTION.—The Failure of 

The more I seek to blot out the name of 
Christ, the more legible it becomes ; and 
whatever of Christ I thought to eradicate, 
lakes the deeper root, and rises the higher m 
the hearts and lives of men.— Diocletian. 

PERSECUTION.—The Most Intolerable 

Of all persecutions, that of calumny is 
the most intolerable. Any other kind of 
persecution can aflcct our outAvard circum¬ 
stances only, our projierties, our lives ; but 
this may affect oui characters for ever.— 
IlAZLirr. 

PERSECUTION.—The Shapes of 

Persecution appears in many shapes ; we 
liave it at home and abroad ; sometimes it 
addresses us with a voice of mildnc.ss, or 
imperious command ; at other times it 
comes from idatives, friends, or suitors.— 
Zimmerman. 

PERSECUTION—a Tribute to be Paid. 

Persecution is a tribute the great must 
ever pay for their jire-eininence. —Gold¬ 
smith. 

PERSECUTORS.—The End of 

Persecutors, and others who have unjustly 
shed the blood of Iheir fcllow-creatuics, 
have often, in the righteous providence of 
God, met with a violent death, or been 
visited by signal judgments. Nero was 
dnver from his throne, and perceiving his 
life in danger, became his own executioner ; 
Domitian was killed by his own servants ; 
Hadrian died of a distiessing disease, which 
was accompanied with great mental agony ; 
Severus never prospered m his affaiis after 
he peiseciited the Church, and was killed 
l)y the treachery of his son ; Maximinus 
reigned out three years, and died a violent 
death ; Decius was drowned in a marsh, 
and his body never found ; Valerian was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, and, after 
enduring the horrors of captivity for seveial 
years, was flayed alive; Diocletian was 
compelled to resign his empire, and became 
insane ; Maximianus Herculeus was de- 
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prived of his government, and strangled; 
Maximianus Galerius was suddenly and 
awfully removed by death ; and Severus 
committed suicide,— Arvine. 

PERSEVERANCE.—An Encouragement 
to 

No rock so hard but that a little w^ave 
may beat admission in a thousand years.— 
Tennyson. 

PERSEVERANCE—Enjoined. 

Do not, for one rejiulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect—S hakspeare. 

PERSEVERANCE—Indispensable. 

He who allows his application to falter, 
or shirks his work on frivolous pretexts, is 
on the sure road to ultimate failure. Let 
any task lie undertaken as a thing not 
possible to he evaded, and it will soon come 
to be performed with alacrity and cheer¬ 
fulness. The habit of strenuous continued 
labour will become comparatively easy in 
time, like every other habit. T’hus even 
men with tlie commonest brains and the 
most slender powers will accomplish mucli, 
ii they will but apply themselves wholly 
and indcfaligably to one thing at a time.— 
Smiles. 

PERSEVERANCE—Rewarded. 

Robert Bruce, restorer of the Scottish 
monarchy, being out one day looking at 
the enemies of his country, was obliged to 
seek lefuge at night in a bam, which be¬ 
longed to a poor but honest cottager. In 
the morning, when he awoke, he saw a 
spider climbing up the beam of the roof, 
^’hc spider fell doAvn to the ground, but it 
immediately tried again, when it a second 
time fcjl to the ground. It made a third 
attempt, but did not succeed. Twelve 
times did the little spider try to climb 
up the beam, and tw elve times it fell down 
again, but the thirteenth time it succeeded 
and gained the top of the beam. The king 
immediately got up from his lowly couch, 
and said—“This little spider has taught 
me perse^fcrance, I will follow its example. 
Twelve times have I been beaten by the 
enemy. I will try once more.’* He did 
so, and won the next battle ! The king 
was the spider’s scholar.— Goodrich. 

PERSON—Defined. 

We must consider what person stands 
for; which, I think, is a thinking, intelli¬ 
gent being, that has reason and reflection, 
and can consider itself as itself, the same 
thinking thing indifferent times and places. 
— Loc^H. 
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PERSONALITY.—Definitions of 

PtTSonality is individuality existing in 
itself, but with a nature as a ground.— 
S. T. COLERIDGIL 


Personality, as we can conceive it, is 
essentially a limitation and a relation.— 
Dean Mansel. 

PERSPECTIVE.—The Strange Semblance 
of a 

Those who work in perspective, will so 
paint a room, that the light entering only 
through some little hole, you shall perceive 
beautiful and perfect figures and sliapes; 
but if you open the windows and let in a 
full light at nu)St you shall see but some 
imperfect lines and shadows.— J. Taylor. 

PERSPICUITY.—The Three Canons of 

The that is necessary ; the quantity 
that IS necessaiy; and the mantifr that is 
necessary.—C atherall. 

PERSPIRATION.— The Copiousness of 

Porsjnration is the evacuation of the 
juices of the body through the pores of the 
skin It has been calculated that there 
aie above three hundred niillums of pores 
in the glands of tlie skin which covers the 
body of a middle-sized man ! Through 
these ]jores more than one-luif of what we 
cat and drink passes off liy insensible per¬ 
spiration. If we consume eiglit pounds of 
food in a day, five pounds of ii aie insen¬ 
sibly discliarged by perspiration. Dining 
a night of seven hours’ sleep, we perspire 
about two pounds and a lialf. At an 
average, we may estimate tlie disch.irgc 
from tlie surface of the body, by sensible 
and insensible perspiration, at from h.ilf an 
ounce to four tmnccs an houi. This is a 
most wondeiful part of the animal eco¬ 
nomy, and IS absolutely neccssaiy to our 
health, and e\cii to our veiy existence.— 
Dick. 

PERSUADED.—Reasons by which wc 
arc 

We are more easily persuaded, in general, 
by the reasons wc ourselves discover, than 
by those which have been suggested to us 
by oLheis.— Pascal. 

PERSUASION.—The Work of 

It is more humane, more heavenly, first. 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fcai. 

Milton. 

PERVERSENESS.—The Cost of 

The obdurate mind 
Pays dear for its perverseness. 

Sophocles. 


PESTILENCE.—The Advance of the 

At dead of night, 

In sullen silence, stalks forth pestilence ; 
Contagion, close behind, taints all her 
steps 

With poisonous dew; no smiting hand is 
seen, 

No sound Ls heard ; but soon her secret 
path 

Is marked with desolation; heaps on heaps 
riomiscuous drop. No friend, no refuge, 
near ; 

All, all IS false and tieacherous around; 

All that they toucli, or taste, or bre.ithe, is 
death ! Bl’. PoRTEUS. 

PETER.—St. 

Of all the apostles he is the most con¬ 
spicuous. Ardent and honest, full of eager 
affection, but in delicate discernment and 
prudent forecast somewhat deficient ; frank 
uf s]^ccdi and swift in action, yet apt to be 
staitlcd by his own boldness—apt to break 
down after a boastful promise or a brilliant 
beginning,—his w'as the character which is 
Slue to be often vexed wulb itself, and of 
which every one sees at a glance the faults 
or the foibles.—D r. J. IIa.milton. 

PETITIONS.—The Fate of 

Petitions not sweeten’d 
With gold, are but unsavoury, oft lefuscd , 
Or if icceived, are pocketed, never read. 

Massinger. 

PETREL.—The Stormy 

A thousand miles from land are we 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 

Fi om billow' to bounding billow cast, 
lake fleecy snow on the stormy blast; 

The sails aic scatter’d about like weeds, 

The St long masts sluike like quivering 
reeds ; 

I'lie mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull which all earthly strength disdmns, 
Tliey strain and tliey crack ; and hearts of 
stone. 

Then natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down I 
From the base of the wave to the billows* 
crown, 

Amidst the Hashing and feathery foam. 

The stormy petrel finds a home ; 

A home,—if such a place can be 
For her who lives on the wide, wide s«». 
On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeking her rocky lair 
lo warn her young, and teach them to 
spring 

At once o’er the waves on their stonny 
wing ! 

O’er the deep ! o’er the deep 1 
Whine the wdiale, and the shark, and the 
sword-fish sleep ! 
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Outflying the blast and the driving rain. 
The petrel telleth her tale in vain j 
^'or the manner curseth the warning bird, 
Who bringeth him news of the storm un¬ 
heard : 

Ah, thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creature he serveth 
still; 

Vet, he never falters ;—so, petrel I spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stonny 
wing. W. L. PROCitR. 

PETTIFOGGERS.—The Conductor 
Pettifoggers min their souls, 

To share with knaves in cheating fools. 

S. Butler, 

PHEASANT.—The Silver 

With lovely pomp, along the giassy plain. 
The silver pheasant draws his sliming train; 
Once on the painted banks of Ganges’ 
stream, 

IT« spread his plumage to the sunny gleam; 
But now the wiry net his flight confines. 
He lowers his purple crest, and inly pines. 

Barbauld. 

PHILANTHROPIST.—A Model 

^ John Howard visited all Europe and the 
East, not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces or the stateliness of temples ; not 
to make accurate measurements of the re¬ 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosity of modem art ; not 
to collect medals, or to collate manusenpts, 
but to dive into the depth of dungeons; to 
plunge into the infection of hosintals; to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and of pain; 
to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to icmembcr 
the forgotten ; to attend to the neglected ; 
to visit the forsaken; and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. His plan is original, and it is 
as full of genius as it is of humanity. It 
is a voyage of discovery, a circumnaviga¬ 
tion of charity; and already the benefit of 
Ins labour is' felt more or less in every 
country.—BURKE. 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Character of the 
The character of the true philosopher is 
to hope all things not imiiossible, and to 
believe all things not unreasonable.— Her- 
SCHEL. 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Deficiency of the 

He knows the universe, and knows not 
himself. —Fontaine. 

PHILOSOPHER.—The Meanest 

The meanest philosopher, though all his 
possessions are his lamp or his ceil, is more 
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truly valuable than he whose name echoes 
to the shout of the million, and who stands 
in all the glare of admiiation.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

PHILOSOPHIZE.—Man must 

Man philosophizes as he lives. He may 
philosophize well or ill, but philosophize he 
must.—S ir W. Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY—not All-Comprehending. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

PHILOSOPHY.—The Contradictory Con- 
eolations of 

The consolations of philosophy are very 
amusing, but often fallacious : it tells us 
that life IS filled with comforts, if we will 
but enjoy them; and, on the other hand, that 
though we unavoidably have miseries heie, 
life IS short, and they will soon be over. 
Thus do these consolations destioy each 
other; for if life is a place of comfort, its 
shortness must be misery, and if it be 
long, our gnefs are protracted.— Gold¬ 
smith. 

PHILOSOPHY—Defined. 

Philosophy has been defined:—the science 
of things (iivmc and human and the causes 
in which they are contained ;—the science 
of effects by their causes;—the science of 
sufficient reasons;—the science of things 
possible, inasmuch as they are possible;— 
the science of things evidently deduced from 
first principles ;—the science of truths sen¬ 
sible and abstract;—the application of rea¬ 
son to its legitimate objects ;—the science 
of the relations of all knowledge to the 
necessary ends of human reason;—the 
science of the original form of the ego, 
or mental self;—the science of science ;— 
the science of the absolute ;—the science 
of the absolute indifference of the ideal and 
real.—SiR W. Hamilton. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Error Promises 
Stability to 

The long reign of error in the world, and 
the inffuence it maintains, even m an age 
of liberal inquiry, far from being favourable 
to the supposition that human reason is 
destined to be for ever the sport of pre¬ 
judice and absurdity, demonstrates the ten** 
dency which there is to permanence in esta¬ 
blished opinions and in established institu¬ 
tions ; and promises an eternal stability to 
true philosophy when it shall once have 
acquired the ascendent, and when proper 
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means shall be employed to support it by a 
more perfect system of education.—D, 
Stewart. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Qod above 

Nice philosophy 

May tolerate unlikely arguments, 

But Heaven admits no jests I Wits that 
presumed 

On wit too much, by striving how to prove 
There was no God with foolish grounds of 
art, 

Discovered first the nearest way to hell, 
And filled the world with devilish atheism. 
Such questions youth are fond ; far better 

’t IS 

To bless the sun, than reason why it 
shines ; 

Yet He thou talk’st of is above the sun. 

Ford. 

PH ILOSOPHY.—Moral 
Moral philosophy is the science which 
treats of the nature and cf)ndition of man 
as a moral being, of the duties which result 
from his moral relations, and the reasons 
on which they are founded.—Dk. Wep.- 
STER. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Noble 

riiilosophy is most noble when doing 
homage to Revelation. — Canon Mel- 

VILL. 

PHILOSOPHY.—Pediereea Disregarded 
by 

Philosophy does not look into pedigrees; 
she did not adopt Plato as noble, but she 
made him so.— Seneca. 

PHILOSOPHY.—The Province of 

Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculation ; 

The rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lonely cells 
Obscure she lurks ; but holds her heavenly 
light 

To senates and to kings, to guide their 
councils, 

And teach them to reform and bless man¬ 
kind : 

All policy but hers is false and rotten ; 

All valour not conducted by her precepts 
Is a destroying fury sent from hell, 

To plague unhappy man, and ruin nations, 
J. Thomson. 

PHILOSOPHY—in Relation to Poetry. 

Philosophy is to poetry what old age 
is to youth ; and the stem truths of philo¬ 
sophy are as fatal to the fictions of the one, 
as the chilling testimonies of experience are 
to the hopes of the other.— Colton. 


PHILOSOPHY.—A Satire on 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in 
heaven: 

We know her woof, her texture: she is 
given 

In the dull estimate of common things : 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and Imc, 
Empty the haunted air and gnornecl mine. 
Unweave a rainbow.—K eais. 

PHII-OSOPHY.—The Triumph and 
Defeat of 

Philosophy triumphs over past and over 
future evils, but jiresent evils triumph over 
philosophy.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

PHCENIX.—JThe Fable of the 

It is remarkable that the Greek name for 
a palm— Pha’fiix, is also a name given to an 
imaginary kind of bird, which was fabled to 
live a thousand years and then to take fire, 
and bum to ashes, from which a new 
pheenix arose. This fable may have arisen 
from an obscure tradition of the palrn-biish, 
which “ burned with fire,” and yet was not 
destroyed.—A bp. Whately. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The Influence of 
We do not know but it may imprint upon 
the world our features as theyaie modirud 
by various passions, and thus fill natuie wuli 
daguen eotype impressions of all our actions 
that are performed in daylight. It may be, 
too, that there are tests by which natuie, 
more skilfully than any human photogia- 
phist, can bring out and fix those portraits, 
so that acuter senses than ours shall see 
them, as on a great canvas, spread over the 
material universe. Perhaps, too, they may 
never fade from that canvas, but become 
specimens in the great picture-gallery of 
eternity.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

PHYSIC—a Substitute. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else 
but the substitute of exercise or temperance. 
—Addison. 

PHYSICIAN.—The Importance of a 

A popular physician is a very important 
member of society considered merely in a 
political view. The lives, limbs, health, 
and spirits of a great part of the subjects of 
a kingdom depend upon his skill and 
honesty.—D r. Knox. 

PHYSICIANS.—The Longevity of 
The nature of their profession exercises 
so great an influence on their longevity, 
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thnt only twenty-four out of every hundred 
attain tluMr seventieth year; so that tluise 
w)io study the art of prolonginfj the lives of 
others, are most liable to die early, pio- 
bably on account of the physicial evils to 
which they are constantly exposed.—D r. 
Davies. 

PHYSICIANS.—The Olden 
Water, Exercise, and Diet.—D r. 1>u- 

MOULIN. 

PHYSIOGNOMY—not a Rule to Judge. 

I'liysiognomy is not a rule given to us to 
judge of die character of men ; it may 
enable us to mahe a conjecture.—L a 
liRUYERE. 

PICNIC.—A Delightful 

The lake is calm ; a crowd of sunny faces 
And plumed heads, and shoulders lound 
and white, 

Are mirror’d in llic waters. There are 
traces 

or merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 
Lie empty hamjiersionnd ; in shady jdaces, 
The hungry throw themselves with ruth¬ 
less might 

On lohstei salads; while champagne to 
cheei \‘in. 

Cools in lli{ Ijiook that murmurs sweetly 
ne.ii ’em. 

♦ ifr ♦ « « « 

Small hands are link’d, and dance divincst 
tresses, 

And agile feet fly down the pleasant 
glade in 

A merry measure; througli the deep 
recesses 

I Tow gaily trip they, youth and laughing 
maiden ; 

Idle shaken surf is swept by silken diesses. 
The woodland bree/e with many a jest is 
laden, 

And lips are curl’d, and haughty heads arc 
loss’d too, 

As none could picture them but Ariosto. 

Collins. 

PICTURE.—The Language of n 

A picture tliat teaches any affection or 
moral sentiment will speak in a language 
which men understand, uuthout any otlier 
education than tliat of being born and of 
living,—II. W. Beecher. 

PICTURE.—The Motive of a 

The motive of a picture is not .so much 
material as spiritual. It is a certain condi¬ 
tion of the mind produced by the subject, 
and which the artist, in rendering that sub¬ 
ject, desires to re-produce in the miind.s of 
spectators.—H amlrto.n. 


PICTURESQUE.—A Definition of the 

The picturesque, as placed in relation to 
the beautiful and the sublime, is the charac¬ 
teristic pushed into a sensible excess.—T. 
DE (JUJNCEY. 

PICTURESQUENESS—an Essential 
Quality. 

T’ictiiresqueness is that quality in objects 
which fits them for making a good picture; 
and it lefers to tlie ap])carances of things in 
form and colour more tJian to their acci¬ 
dental associations.—A. J. C. Hare. 

PIETY.—The Connection of 

Piety is a silver chain hanged up aloft, 
winch tic'^ heaven and earth, spiritual 
and tempoial, God and man together.— 
Caussin. 

PIETY.—Early 

Eaily piety, it is to be hoped, will be 
eminent juety. 'Phose that are good be¬ 
times are likely to be very good. Oba- 
<liah, who feared God fiom his youth, 
fc.iicd Him greatly.—M. Henry. 

PIETY.—Filial 

Eilial piety ! It is the primal bond of 
society—it is tliat instinctive piineiple 
which, panting for its propci good, soothes, 
unbidden, each sense ami sensibility of 
m.an !—it now quivers on every iqi !—it 
now liearns from every eye ’—it is an 
emanation of that gratitude which, soften¬ 
ing under the sense of recollected good, is 
eager to own the vast countless debt it 
ne ei, alas ! can pay, for so many long years 
of unceasing solicitudes, honourable self- 
denials, life-preserving cares I—it is that 
part of our practice, where duty dro]is its 
awe !—where'^everence refines into love I 
—It asks no aid of memory !—^it needs not 
the deductions of reason !—pre-existing, 
pai amount over all, whether law or human 
rule, few arguments can increase, and non© 
can diminish it!—it is the sacrament of oui 
nature !—not only the duty but the indul¬ 
gence of man—it is his first great privilege 
—it is amongst his last most endearing de¬ 
lights !—it causes the bosom to glow with 
reverberated love !—it requites the visita¬ 
tions of nature, and returns the blessings 
tliat have been received !—it fires emotion 
into vital principle—it renders habituated 
instinct into a master-passion—sways all 
the sw'eetest energies of man—hangs over 
each vicissitude of all that must pass away 
—aids the melancholy virtues in their last 
sad tasks of life, to cheer the languors of 
decrepitude and age—explores the thought 
—elucidates the aching eye, and breathes 
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sweet consolation even in the awful mo¬ 
ment of dissolution !—Sheridan. 

PIETY—Misnamed Fanaticism. 

What I is frantic frenzy scorned so much, 
And dreaded more than a contagious 
touch ? 

I grant it dangerous, and approve your 
fear, 

That fire is catching, if you draw too near; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame. 
And give true piety that odious name. 

COWPER. 

PI ET Y—Overstrained. 

Men must eat, and drink, and work ; and 
if YOU \visli to fix upon them high and ele¬ 
vated notions, as the ordinary furniture of 
their minds, you do these two things :—you 
drive men of warm temperaments mad,— 
and you introduce, in the rest of the world, 
a low and shocking familiarity with words 
and images which every real friend to re¬ 
ligion would wish to keep sacred.—S. 
Smith. 

PIETY—a Principle of Order. 

True piety is a principle of order in the 
soul—a beautiful and stiong nxis by which 
it is ever borne up, and on which it turns 
in harmony with the music of the spheres. 
It is like the great law of attraction, main¬ 
taining the soul’s activity, and keeping the 
soul in its place ; wheeling it in quiet but 
rapid motion, and ever keeping it in a 
measured circle round tlie throne of God, 
Its centre and its sun.— SroUGirroN. 

PIETY.—The Spirit of 

The spirit of piety invariably leads man 
to speak with truth and sincerity.—P ascal. 

** PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”—The 

That wonderful book, while it obtains 
admiration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it. * * * In the wildest paits 

of Scotland the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is 
the delight of the peasantry. Every reader 
knows the straight and narrow path as well 
as he knows a road in which he has gone 
backward and forward a hundred times. 
This is the highest miracle of genius, that 
things which are not should be as though 
they were—that the imaginations of one 
mind should become the personal recollec¬ 
tions of another. And this miracle the 
tinker has wrought.— Macaulay. 

His “Pilgrim’s Progress” has great 
merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
the conduct of the story; and it has had 
the best evidence of its merit—the general 


and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, I believe, have had a more 
extenusive sale. It is remarkable that it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante ; 
yet there was no translation of Dante when 
Bunyan wrote. There is reason to think 
that he had read Spenser.— Dr. Johnson, 

PIRATE.—A 

Thou salt-water thief!—S hakspeare. 

PIRATE.—A Notable 

That face of his I do remember well; 

Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 
As black as Vulcan in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

For sliallow draught and bulk unprizalile ; 
With which such scathful grapple did he 
make 

With that most noble bottom of our fleet. 
That very envy and the tongue of loss 
Cried fame and hf)nour on him. 

SlIAKSPKARE. 

PISGAH.—Mount 

Perhaps there is no mountain on our 
planet which, from its associations, has 
furnished more cheering ])romises to man 
than Mount Pisgah. Around its summit 
cluster some of the most glorious truths of 
our religion, and a light falls there like the 
rndiance of heaven itself. Put I wish 
merely to describe the principal scene con¬ 
nected with this mountain, ratlier than the 
truths it develops. Behold the white tents 
of Israel scattered over the plain and swell¬ 
ing knolls at the foot of Mount Nebo. It 
IS a balmy, glorious day. The sun is sailing 
over the encampment, while the blue sky 
bends like God in love over all things. 
Here and there a fleecy cloud is hovering 
over the top of Pisgah, as if conscious of 
the mysterious scene about to transpire 
there. The trees stand fresh and green 
in the sunlight; the lowing of the cattle 
nses through the still atmosphere, and na- 
tiiie is lovely and tranquil, as if no sounds 
of grief were to disturb her repose. 
Amid this beauty and quietness, Moses as¬ 
sembled the children of Israel for the last 
time, to take his farewell look, and leave 
his farewell blessing. * * ♦ xhc 

severe struggle was over, and he turned to 
ascend the mountain. As he advanced 
from rock to rock, the sobbing of the multi¬ 
tude that followed after, tore his heart¬ 
strings like the cry of a suffering child the 
heart of its parent; but soon a rock shut 
him from view, and he passed on alone to 
its summit. There God miraculously spread 
before him all the land of Canaan. He 
stood a speck on the high crag, and gazed 
for an hour on the lovely scene, and then 
with the rock for his couch, and the blue 
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sky for his covering, he lay down to die. 
No one was with him but God; and though 
with one hand He smote him, with the other 
He held his dying head. Of that last scene 
we know nothing, but when it was over, 
Moses lay a corpse on the mountain-top. 
And God buried him : the mountain-cloud 
w hich night hung round him was his only 
shroud, and the thunder of the passing 
storm his only dirge. There he slept while 
centuries rolled by, his grave unknown and 
unvisited, until at length he is seen standing 
on Mount Tabor, “with Christ in the Trans- 
fijniration. Over Jordan at laU; in Canaan 
at last .— Headley. 

PITIED.—The Man to be 

He that can please nobody, is not so 
much to be pitied as he that nobody can 
please.—C olton. 

PITY—Painful, yet Agreeable. 

Pity IS always painful, yet always agree¬ 
able.—K ames. 

PITY.—The Principle of 

I learn what pain is in another man by 
knowing what it is in myself; but I might 
know this without feeling the pity. I might 
have been so constituted as to rejoice that 
another man was m ngoiiy; how can you 
jirove that my own aversion to pam must 
necessarily make me feel fur the pam of 
another? 1 have a great horror of breaking 
my own leg, and I will avoid it by all means 
in my power; but it docs not necessarily 
folloAV from thence that 1 should be struck 
with horror because you liave broken yours. 
Tlie reason why we do feel horror, is, that 
nature has superadded to these two prin¬ 
ciples of Epicurus the principle of pity; 
wluch, unless it can be shown by stronger 
arguments to be derived from any other 
feeling, must stand as an ultimate fact in 
our nature.— S. Smith. 

PITY,—The Relationship of 

Pity’s akin to love ; and every thought 
Of that sw'eet kind is welcome to my soul. 

Southern. 

PITY.—The Tear of 

No radiant pearl which crested fcitune 
wears. 

No gem that, twinkling, hangs from 
beauty’s ears, 

Not the bright stars which night’s blue arch 
adorn. 

Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom. 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that 
treaks 

for others’ woe down virtue’s manly cheeks. 

Dr. Darwin. 


PLACE—of no Moment. 

Where you are is of no moment, but only 
what you are doing there. It is not the 
place that ennobles you, but you the place ; 
and this only by doing that which is great 
and noble.— I’ETRARCH. 

PLACE.—The Responsibilities of 

In place there is a license to do good and 
evil, whereof the latter is a curse ; for in 
evil the best condition is not to will; the 
second, not to can.— Lord Bacon. 

PLACES,—Re-Visiting Long-Loved 

A melancholy joy, m tnith, it is, 

When half a life has fled, to see once more 
Places long-loved ;—to mark how Nature’s 
face 

Remains unchanged; how little art has 
wrought 

Of transformation in insensate things. 
While human forms familiar—men who 
lived. 

Thought, felt, rejoiced, and sorrow’d, 
ho])ed, and fear’d, 

Hated and loved, in time’s relentless flight, 
Have been by generations swept away, 

Like shadows from the earth. 

Canon Moultrie. 

PLAGIARIST.—A Description of the 

He is a literary thief; but while he will¬ 
ingly steals from every author within his 
reach, he is unwilling that one of his own 
fraternity shall steal from him.—D r. 
Davies. 

PLAGIARISTS.—The Fate of 

There is a very pretty Eastern tale, of 
which the fate of plagiarists often reminds 
us. The slave of a magician saw his master 
wave his wand, aud heard him give orders 
to the spints who arose at the summons. 
The slave stole the wand, and waved it 
himself in thelair ; but he had not observed 
that his master used the left hand for that 
purpose. 'J'hc spirits thus irregularly sum¬ 
moned, tore the thief to pieces instead of 
obeying his orders.— Macaulay. 

PLANT.—The Sensitive 

A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 
And it open’d its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And the spring arose on the garden fan. 
And the Spirit of Love fell everjrwhere; 
And each flower and herb on earth’s dark 
breast, 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with 
bliss. 

In the gaiden, the field, or the wildemen, 
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Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet 
want, 

As the companionless sensitive plant. 

Shelley. 

PLANTS.—The Opening and Closing of 

There are some plants which open and 
close at a regular fixed hour, as a man rises 
and goes to bed. Thus the day-lily opens 
at five in the morning, the dandelion at six, 
the spiderwort at seven, the pimpernel at 
eight, and so on. The closing of these 
plants in the latter part of the day is just 
as regular, insomuch that these or other 
similar plants have been arranged into what 
is termed Flora’s dial.—D r. Lrewer. 

PLANTS.—The Tenacity of 

As to tenacity of life, plants are quite as 
fully endowed as animals, or perhaps even 
more so.—^J. R. Jackson. 

PLANTS.—The Upward Look of 

Plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nourishment. 

Shakspeare. 

PLAYERS.—Bad 

Oh, there be players that I have seen 
plav, and heard others praise, and that 
liignly, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan, or man, 
have so strutted and bellowed, that I have 
thought some of Nature’s journeymen had 
made mcr, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably !— 
Shakspeare. 

PLAYS.—The Business of 

The business of plays is to recommend 
virtue and discountenance vice ;—to show 
the uncertainty of human greatness, the 
sudden turns of fate, and the unhappy con¬ 
clusions of violence and injustice. ’Tis to 
expose the singularities of pride and fancy, 
to make folly and falsehood contemptible, 
and to bring everything that is ill under 
infamy and neglect.— Collier. 

PLAYS.—The Character of 

Plays are good or bad, as they are used, 

And best intentions often are abused. 

John Tayi.or. 

PLEASE.—Living to' 

We that live to please, must please to live. 

Dr. Johnson. 

PLEASE.—The Way to 
Please, consistently with truth and honour, 
pr be contented not to please.—D r. Knox. 


PLEASING.—Advice on 

If thou canst not please everyone through 
all thy labour and art-work, do what con¬ 
tents the few.— Schiller. 

PLEASING.—The Art of 

The art of pleasing, which is founded on 
principles derived from morality and re¬ 
ligion, is as far superior to that base art 
which consists only in simulation and dis¬ 
simulation, as the fine brilliancy of the real 
diamond excels the lustre of the best paste, 
or as the roseate hue on the cheek of Hebe 
the painted visage of a haggard courtesan. 
—Dr. Knox. 

PLEASURE.—All Seek for 
Whale’er the motive, pleasure is the mark; 
For her the black assassin draws his sword; 
For her dark statesmen trim their midnight 
lamp; 

For her the saint abstains; the miser 
starves; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure 
scorns ; 

For her affliction’s daughters grief in¬ 
dulge. 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears ;— 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger we defy. 

Dr. E. Young. 

PLEASURE.—A Bountiful and Kind 

That pleasure is of all 
Most bountiful and kind, 

That fades not straight, but leaves 
A living joy behind.—C ampian. 

PLEASURE—Defined. 

Pleasure consists in the haimony between 
the specific excitability of a living creature 
and the exciting causes correspondent there¬ 
to.—S. T. Coleridge. 

PLEASURE—in Doing Good. 

One of Bishop Burnet’s parishioners, 
being in great distress, applied to him for 
assistance. The prelate requested to know 
what would serve him, and re-instate him 
in his trade. The man named the sum, 
and Burnet told the servant to give it to 
him. “Sir,” said the servant, “it is all 
that we have in the house.” “Well, give 
it to this poor man ; you do not know the 
pleasure there is in making a man glad.”— 
Arvine. 

PLEASURE.—The Enjoyment of a 

Infatuated estate of man—tliat the en¬ 
joyment of a pleasure must diminish it,— 
that perpetual use must make it like a 
pyramid, lessening itself by degrees, till it 
grows at last to a punctum, to a nf»thing 1— 
Feltham. 
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PLEASURE.—The Fatal Rock of 

Pleasure is the fatal rock which most have 
split on; 

For men, bewitch’d by the curs’d syren’s 
voice, 

Sail on regardless till they strike on ruin. 

Savage. 

PLEASURE.—The Laborious Search for 
How many there are that take pleasure 
in toil: that can outrise the sun, outwatch 
the moon, and outrun tlie field’s wild beasts ! 
merely out of fancy and delectation, they 
can find out mirth in vociferation, music in 
the barking of dogs, and be content to be 
led about the eartli, over hedges and through 
sloughs, by the windings and the shifts of 
poor aifriglited vermin : yet, after all, come 
off, as Mcssalina, tired, and not satisfied 
with all that the buites can do. But were 
a man enjoined to this, that did not like it, 
how tedious and how punishable to him 
would it prove ! since, in itself, it differs 
not from riding post.— Fkltham. 

PLEASURE.—The Man of 

He is one who, desirous of being more 
happy than any man can be, is less liappy 
than most men a7'e, —Dr. E. Young. 

PLEASURE.—Pain Mixed with 

’Tis feigned that Jupiter two vessels jilaced, 

I’he one with honey fill’d, the other gall, 

At the entry of Olympus ; Destiny 
There brewing these together, suffers not 
One man to pass before he diinks this 
mixture. 

Hence it is ive have not an hour of life 
In which our pleasures relish not some 
pain, 

Our sours some sweetness.—M assinger. 

PLEASURE.—The Regulation of 

Pleasure must be regulated by jwopricty. 
Pleasure, which cannot be obtained but by 
unseasonable or unsuitable expense, must 
always end in jiain; and pleasure, which 
must be enjoyed at flie cxjicnse of another’s 
pain, can never he such as a worthy mind 
can fully delight in.— Dr. Johnson. 

PLEASURE.—The Right 
Pleasure is good, and man for pleasure 
made ; 

But pleasure full of glory as of joy ; 
Pleasure which neither bhi'ilies nor expires. 

Dr. E. Young. 

PLEASURE.—Unlooked-for 

Pleasure that comes unlooked-for is thrice 
welcome; 

And if it stir the heart, if aught be there 
That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 
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Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 
The things most precious; and the day it 
came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives. 

S. Rogers. 

PLEASURES.—The Brevity of 
But pleasures are like pojipies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever. 

K. Burns. 

PLEASURES.—Christian 

When the Holy Spirit guides, and Christ 
is felt to be near—when jicace is spoken, 
and a sense of paidon enjoyed—then plea¬ 
sures are imjiarted which prove tliat eaith 
is but a shadow, of which the reality is in 
heaven. Yet rich, and gladdening, and 
real as those pleasuics aie, they are actually 
secreted from those wdio are not risen with 
Christ. 'I'hey aie like the way of a ser¬ 
pent on a rock, or of the vulture in the air, 
and arc as little known as if they belonged 
to the doings of another race of beings 
whose abode is in some other planet.— 
Tvveedie. 

PLEASURES—Favourable to Benevolence. 

The pleasures of the body aie favourable 
to all the benevolent virtues,—and iis pains 
unfavourable. No one is so inclined to 
gooiMiatuie, courtesy, and generosity, when 
cold, wet, and dirty, as after pleasant feed¬ 
ing and duung genial warmth.— S. SMITH. 

PLEASURES.—Simple 

If a simple plearsure is meant one, the 
cause of which can be easily analysed, or 
which does not last long, or which in itsell 
is very faint; then simple pleasures seem 
to be very nearly synonymous with small 
pleasures ; an^J if the simplicity were to be 
a little increased, the pleasure would vanish 
altogether.—S. Smith. 

PLEASURES.—Unsubstantial 

Pleasures are not of such a solid nature 
that we can dive into them; we must 
merely skim over them: they resemble 
those boggy lands over which we must run 
lightly, without slopping to put down oui 
feel. —Foni ENELLE. 

PLEIADES.—The 

Only six of these stars are visible to thft 
naked eye ; and the ancients supposed that 
the seventh concealed herself, out of shame 
for having bestowed her love upon a mere 
mortal—Sisyphus, while her sisters were 
the favourites of divine personages. Al¬ 
cyone, the brightest of the Pleiades, a star 
of the third magnitude, is considered to 
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occupy the apparent position of the cen¬ 
tral point round which our universe of fixed 
stars is revolving.— Dr. Wkbsii.R. 

PLODDER.—A Tme 

Whoever gives me credit for anything 
besides being a j)Iodder will do too 
much. I can ploil; I can persevere in any 
difficult pursuit; and to tliat I owe every¬ 
thing.— Carry. 

PLOUGH.—The Inventor of the 
It is not kno^^^l where he that invented 
the plough was born, nor where he died; 
yet he has effected more for the happiness 
of the world than the whole race of heroes 
and of conquerors, who have dienchcd it 
with tears and manured it with blood, and 
wliose birth, parentage, and education have 
been handed down to us with a jirecision 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they 
have done.— Colton. 

POACHER.—Things in the Hut of a 

Loaded and primed, and prompt for des¬ 
perate hand. 

Rifle and fowling-]lioce beside him stand ; 
His pilfeicd powder in yonder nook he 
hoards, 

And the filched lead the church’s roof 
affords: 

The fish-spear barbed, the swecjniignct are 
there, 

Doe hides and plieasant plumes, and skins 
of hare, 

Cordage few toils, and wiring for the snare; 
And late-snatched spoils lie stowed in hutch 
apart, 

To wait the associate higgler’s evening 
cart.— Sir W. Scott. 

POCKET.—The Necessity of a 

A pocket, if not a faculty of the human 
mind, or an organ of the human body, must 
lie regarded as an indispensable adjunct to 
both. The pocket is the badge of civiliza¬ 
tion, and what it contains—the very ele¬ 
ment of discrimination between man and 
man.—H. W. Belcher. 

POEM.—The Idea of a 

One night, when he (Pollok) was sitting 
alone in Moorhouse old room, letting his 
mind wander backward and forward over 
things at large, in a moment, as if by 
an immediate inspiration, the idea of the 
poem struck him, and the plan of it, as it 
now stands, stretched out before him ; so 
that, at one glance, he saw through it from 
end to end like an avenue. He never felt, 
he said, as he did then ; and he shook from 
head to foot overpowered with feeling, 
knowing that to pursue the subject was to 
have no middle way between great success 
and great failure. - J. Pollok, 


POESY.—The Effect of 

It is, indeed, very difficult not to be trans. 
ported Mdien contemplating the beauties 
winch the magic hand of the poet raises 
around, with all the creative power of a real 
enchantment. From the cares of gain, the 
toils of ambition, the noise, tlic hurry, the 
vexation of a disordered world, we rise on 
the wings of poesy to ethereal regions, 
where all is tranquil, or aie wafted to 
visionary .scenes, in whicli are displayed .all 
the delicious sweets of a paradise and an 
elysiuin. —J) r. Knox. 

POESY.—In Love with 
Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er Heaven to moitals lent! 

Though tluy as a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive 
thee;— 

Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but eai th ai e born ;— 

I.ct my life no longei be 

Than 1 am in love with thee!—WnilER. 

POET.—The Business of the 
The moral is the fust business of the 
poet.—D ryden. 

POET.—A Description of a 

Abundance of men read the poets, who 
don’t know what a ])oet is, or at least can’t 
express wliat they mean by it. A iioct is 
one who invenls, cither in whole or iu part, 
the subject he treats of; who disposes it 
a certain onler, proper to sui prise the 
reader, and make him attentive. In short, 
he is one who ex]>resses himself in a dif¬ 
ferent manner from the vulgar, not only in 
respect of the cadence but likewise of the 
elocution.— Leclerc. 

POET.—The Genius of the 

Ills genius seems to include—first— a 
power of abstraction in the senses, which 
enables the mind to separate the qualities 
and appearances of objects one from an¬ 
other ; for unless they are so separated, they 
would not offer themselves readily for re¬ 
combination ; secondly—a power of vivid 
conception ; thirdly—a great susceptibility 
to the emotions of beauty and sublimity; 
fouithly—a prompt correspondence between 
these emotions and the moral sentiments; 
fifthly — a nice judgment in fixing the 
boundary between soliriety and extra¬ 
vagance : sixthly—a c]iiick recollection of 
woids; and seventhly—an ear, or sense of 
the rhythm, or mutual relation of words as 
mere sounds. —I. Taylor. 

POET.—The Imagination of the 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Dost glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; 
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And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poefs 
pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Shakspeare. 

POET.— The Mind of the 

Clear and bright it should be ever. 
Flowing like a crystal river; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

Tennyson 

POET.—Nature Mourns the Death of the 

Call it not vain : they do not err 
Who say—that when the poet dies, 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 

And celebrates his obsequies :— 

Who say—tall cliff and cavci n lone 
For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill;— 

That flowers in tears of balm distil;— 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh. 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ;— 

And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 

Sir W. Scott. 

POET.—The Necessary Action of a 

He who, in an enliglitened and literary 
society, aspires to be a great poet, must first 
become a little child. lie must take to 
pieces the whole w'eb of his mind. He 
must unlearn much of that knowledge 
which has perhaps constituted hitherto his 
chief title to superiority. His very talents 
will be a hindrance to him. His difficul¬ 
ties will be proportioned to his proficiency 
in the pursuits which are fashionable among 
his contemporaries; and that proficiency 
will in general be proportioned to the vigour 
and activity of his mind.— Macaulay. 

POET.—The Soul Reflected by the 

The poet in his work reflects his soul, 

As some lone nymph, beside a woodland 
well. 

Whose clear white limbs, like animated 
light, 

Make glad the heart and sanctify the sight. 
The soft and shadowy miracle ol her form. 

P. J. Bailey. 

POET.—The Worth of a 

They best can judge a poet’s worth, 

Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetic birth 

By labours of their own.—C owper. 

POET-LAUREATE.—The Crowning of 
the 

Our kings, from time immemorial, have 
placed a miserab^ dependant in their 


household appointment, who was some¬ 
times called the king’s poet and the king’s 
versificator. It is probable that at length 
the selected bard assumed tlie title of Poet- 
LaureatCy without receiving the honours of 
being solemnly crowned, as in other 
countries; or, at the most, the crown of 
laurel was a mere obscure custom practised 
at our universities, and not attended with 
great public distinction.—I. DisraelI. 

POET-LAUREATE.-The Stipend of a 
History informs us that Chaucer, on his 
return to England, first assumed the title of 
Poet-Laureate, and was allowed an annual 
grant of wine in the twelfth year of Richard 
II. In the reign of succeeding monarchs, 
money was also added to this royal grant 
by letters jiatent.—E. Davies. 

POETRY.—The Best of 

The best kind of poetry is ever in alliance 
with real imcomipted Christianity ; and 
with the degeneracy of the one always 
comes the decline of the other ; for it is to 
Christianity that we owe the fullest inspi¬ 
rations of the celestial spirit of poetry.— 
J. A. St. John. 

POETRY.—The Composition of 

Poetry is a much easier and more agi'ee- 
able species of composition than prose ; 
and could a man live by it, it were not 
unpleasant employment to be a poet.— 
Goi.psmith. 

POETRY.—Definitions of 

Poetry is the art of substantiating 
shadows, and of lending existence to 
nothing. —Burke. 

Poetry is an art of imitation, that is to 
say—a representing, counterfeiting, or 
figuring forth.— Sir P. Sidney. 

POETRY.—Mincing 

I had rather hear a brazen candlestick 
turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

’Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Byron. 

POETRY.—A Reader of 

A true reader of poetry partakes of a 
more than ordinary portion of the poetic 
nature; and no one can be completely such, 
who does not love, or take an interest in, 
everything that interests the poet, from the 
firmament to the daisy—from the highest 
heart of man to the most pitiable of the 
low.--H unt. 
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POETRY.—The Re-productions of 

Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, and makes familiar 
objects to be as if they were not familiar» It 
re produces all that it represents ; and the 
impersonations clothed in its P^ysian light, 
stand thenceforward in the minds of those 
who have once contemplated them, as 
memorials of that gentle and exalted con¬ 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts 
and actions with which it co-exists. The 
{;reat secret of morals is love, or a going 
out of our own nature, and an identification 
of ourselves with the beautiful which exists 
ill thought, action, or person, not our own. 
A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must 
put himself in the place of another, and of 
many others; the jiains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own. The great 
instrument of moral good is imagination, 
and poetr}' administers to the eflect by acting 
upon the cause.—S iiellky. 

POETRY.—The Soul '/‘ceding upon 

Poetry only 1 confess is mine ; 

n'he only thing I think of now, or read, 

P'ccding my soul U])on the soft, and sweet, 

A nd delicate imaginings of song ; 

Por as nightingales do upon glow-worms 
feed. 

So poets live upon the living light 
Of nature and of beauty.—P. J. Bailey. 

POETRY—Talking and Acting. 

It is a shallow criticism that would define 
poetry as confined to literary productions in 
rhyme and metre. The written poem is 
only poeti-y talking, and the statue, the 
picture, and the musical composition, are 
poetry acting. Milton and Goethe, at their 
desks, were not more truly poets than 
I’hidias with his chisel, Raphael at his easel, 
or deaf Beethoven bending over his piano, 
inventing and producing strains which he 
himself could never hope to hear.— Ruskin. 

POETRY AND MUSIC. 

Poetry is music in words ; and music 
is poetry in sound: both excellent sauce, 
but they have lived and died poor that made 
them their meat.—^Dii. Fuller. 

POETRY AND PAINTING. 

True poetry the painter's power displays; 
True painting emulates the poet’s lays; 

The rival sisters, fond of equal fame. 
Alternate cliange their office and their name. 

VV. Mason. 

POETS.—The Births of 

Poets are far rarer births than kings.— 
JONSON. 


POETS.—Modern 

Modem poets mix much water with their 
ink.—G oethe. 


POETS.—Nature Bountiful of 

There is nothing of w’^hich Nature has 
been more bountiful than poets. They 
swarm like the sp.awn of cod-fish, with a 
vicious fecundity, that invites and requires 
destruction. To publish verses Is become 
a sort of evidence that a man wants sense ; 
which is repelled not by writing good verses, 
but by writing excellent verses.— S. Smith. 

POETS.—The Pay and Praise of 

All poets pretend for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present 
pay and present praise.—C olton. 


POETS.—The Poverty of 

I have observed a gardener cut the out¬ 
ward rind of a tree (which is the surtout of 
it), to make it bear well: and this is a 
natural account of the usual poverty of 
poets, and is an argument why wits, of all 
men living, ought to be ill dad, I have 
always a sacred veneration for any one I 
observe to be a little out of repair in his 
person, as supposing him either a poet or a 
philosopher; because the richest minerals 
are ever found under the most ragged and 
withered surfaces of the earth.— Dean 
Swift. 


POETS.—The Vanity of 


We poets, madder yet than all, 

With a refined fantastic vanity, 

Think we not only have, but give eternity. 

A. Cowley. 


POISON.—Desiring 

I^t me h.ivc 

A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be discharg’d of 
breath 

As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 

Shakspeare. 


POLE.—The Magnetic 


Twenty years ago some English voyagers 
were standing on a flat beach within the 
Arctic Seas. From the excitement of their 
looks, the avidity with which they gazed 
into the ground, and the entliusiasm with 
which they looked around them, it was 
evident that they deemed it a spot of signal 
interest. But anything outwardly less in¬ 
teresting you could hardly imagine. On 
the one side the coast retreated in low and 
wintry ridges, and on the other a pale 
ocean bore its icy freight beneath a watery 
sky, whilst under the travellers’ feet lay 
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neither bars of gold nor a gravel of gems, 
but blocks of unsightly limestone. Yet it 
was the centre of one of Nature’s greatest 
inystenes. It was the reward of years of ad¬ 
venture and hardship ; it was the answer to 
the long as])irations and efforts of science; 
it was the Magnetic Pole.— Dr. J. Hamil¬ 
ton. 

POLICY.—The Best 

The best policy is simjdicity and truth.— 
Napoi.eon I. 

POLITENESS.—The Benefit of 

Politeness is like an air-cusliion—there 
may be notliing solid in it, but it tascs the 
jolts wonderfully.—II. W. Ullchlr. 

POLITENESS—Defined. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant 
and concealed species of flatteiy, tending 
to put the person to whom it is addressed 
m good-humour and respect with himself; 
but if there is a parade and display affected 
ill the exertion of it, if a man seems to say 
—“l>ook how condescending and gracious 
I am I ” whilst he has only the common 
offices of civility to perfomi, such politeness 
seems founded in mistake, and calculated 
to recommend the wrong person ; and this 
mistake I have observed ficquenlly to occur 
in French manners.—C umiieklanu. 

POLITEN ESS.—Royal 

Henry IV. of Fiance was standing one 
day with some of liis com tiers at the en¬ 
trance of a village, and a poor man, passing 
by, bowed down to the very ground ; ami 
the king, witli great condescension, re¬ 
turned his s.alutation just in the same man¬ 
ner ; at which one of Ins attendants ven¬ 
tured to express his suqiiise, when the 
monarch finely leplied to him—“Would 
you have your king exceeded m politeness 
l)y one of the lowest of his subjects ? ”— 
Arvine. 

POLITENESS.—The Value of 

A female pliilosophcr, and one to whom 
few women, or men cither, could compare 
in depth of observation and shrewdness, 
said—“Politeness costs nothing, but gains 
cveiything. ”— Frisvvell. 

POLITENESS AND RUDENESS. 

If we could examine the manners of dif¬ 
ferent nations with iinp.nliality, we should 
find no people so rude as to be without 
any rules of politeness; nor any so polite 
as not to have some remains of rudeness.— 
Dr. Franklin. 

POLITICIAN.—The True 

He is the true politician who is wise unto 
sal V ation.—S wi nnock. 
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POLITICIANS—Over-reach Themselves. 

As logicians sometimes prove too much 
by an argument, so politicians ovcr-reach 
tliemselves in their schemes.— Fielding. 

POLITICS.—The Science of 
Politics are not .speculative or raetaphy 
sical, but a practical and inductive science. 
—Lowe. 


The science of politics is not fixed and 
unchangeable, like a system of abstract 
truth, but IS progicssive of civilization, and 
fluctuating with the exigencies of society, 
—Barlow. 

POLITICS.—Talking 

When we say that two men ape talking 
politics, we often mean that they aie wran¬ 
gling about some mere p.arty question.— 
F. W. Robertson. 

POLKA.—The Origin of the 

Somewhere about the year 1831, a young 
peasant girl, who was in the service of a 
citizen of Elbctcmilz, in Boliemia, per¬ 
formed a dance of hei own invention one 
Sunday afternoon, for her own special de¬ 
lectation, and sang a suitable tune to it. 
The schoolmaster, Joseph Neruda, who 
hajipened to be present, wiote down tlic 
melody, and the new dance w as soon after 
pul'hcly performed for the first time in 
Pffbeiemitz. About 1835 it made its en¬ 
trance into Prague, and then obtained the 
name of polka, fiom the Bohemian w^ord 
ptilka^ or half, from the half step prevalent 
in It. hour years later, it was carried to 
Vienna by a Prague hand. In 1840, a 
dancing-master of Prague danced the polka, 
witli great success, at tlie Odcon, m Paris, 
whence it found its way with extraordinary 
rapidity to every dancing-room. — CZER- 
WINSKI. % 

POLYGAMY—Forbidden. 

All polygamy is clearly forbidden in those 
words wherein our Lord clearly declaies 
—That for any woman who has a husband 
alive to marry again, is adultery. By pa¬ 
rity of reason, it is adultery for any man 
to marry again so long as he has a wile 
alive. Yea, although they were divorced j 
unless that divorce had been for the cause 
of adultery. In tliat only case there is no 
Scripture which forbids the innocent person 
to marry again.— ^J. Wesi.fy. 

POOR.—The Annals of the 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely Joys, and destiny obscure: 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.. 

T. Gray. 
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POOR.—The Belief of the 

There is no being so poor and contemp¬ 
tible, who does not think there is somebody 
still poorer, and still more contemptible.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

POOR.—Do not Seem 

If you be poor, do not seem poor, if you 
would avoid insult as well as suffering.— 
Goldsmith. 

POOR.—Pillaging the 

The nets which we use against the poor 
are just those worldly embarrassments 
which either their ignorance or their impro¬ 
vidence are almost certain at some time or 
other to bring them into ; then, just at the 
time when we ought to hasten to help them, 
and teach them how to manage better in 
future, we rush forward to pillage them, 
and force all we can out of them in their 
adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
remember this is liteially and simply what 
we do whenever we buy, or try to buy, 
clieap goods—goods otTeied at a puce 
which we know cannot be lemuneiative 
for the labour involved in them. When¬ 
ever we buy such goods, we are stealing 
somebody’s labour.—K uskin. 

POOR.—The Pleading of the 

Oh, what avails it, missionary, to come 
to me, a man condemned to lesidence in 
this fetid jtlace, where every sense bestowed 
upon me for my delight becomes a toimenl, 
and where every minute of my numbered 
days is new mirc added to the heap under 
which I lie oppressed 1 But give me my 
first glimpse of heaven, through a little of 
its light and air; give me inire water; help 
me to be clean ; lighten this heavy atmo¬ 
sphere and heavy life, in which our spirits 
sink, and we become the indifferent and 
callous creatures you too often see us ; gen¬ 
tly and kindly take the bodies of those who 
die among us out of the small room where 
we grow to be so familiar with llie a^vful 
change that even its sanctity is lost to us ; 
and teacher, then I will hear—none know 
better than you, how willingly—of Him 
whose thoughts vi^ere so much with the 
poor, and who had compassion for all 
human sorrow I—Dk’Kens. 

POOR.—The Really 

That man is to be accounted poor, of 
whatever rank he be, and suffers the pains 
of poverty, v/hose expenses exceed his re¬ 
sources ; and no man is, properly speaking, 
poor, but he.— Adn. Paley. 


POOR.—The Wise Contented 

Thrice happy they—the wise contented 
poor; 

From lust of wealth, and dread of death, 
secure 1 

They tempt no deserts, and no griefs they 
find ; 

Peace rules the day, where reason rules the 
mind. Collins. 

POPULARITY.—A Desirable 

I do not affect to scorn the opinion of 
mankind. 1 wish eaniestly for popularity ; 
I will seek, and I will have popularity ; 
that ])opularity which follows, and not that 
which is run after.—-M ansfield. 

POPULARITY.—The Selfish Love of 

1 have read of one that offeied his prince 
a great sum of money to have leave once or 
twice a day to come into his presence, and 
only say—“ God save your majesty.” The 
pi nice, wondering at this large offer for .so 
small a favour, asked him what this would 
advantage him. “ Oh, sir,” said he, “ this, 
though i have nothing die at your hands, 
will get me a name in the country for one 
that lb a great favourite at court; and such 
an opinion will help me to more, by the 
year’s end, than 1 am out for the purchase.” 
—Gurnall. 

POPU LARITY—Unsatisfactory. 

It is not the applause of a day, it is not 
the huz/Kis of thousands, that can give a 
moment’s satisfaction to a lational being ; 
that man’s mind must, indeed, be a weak 
one, and his ambition of a most depraved 
sort, who can be captivated by such wretched 
allurements, or satisfied with such momen¬ 
tary giatifi cations.— Mansfield. 

PORTRAIT.—The Soothing Influence of a 

Mirror divine I which gives the soul to 
view. 

Reflects the image, and retains it too ! 
Recalls to friendship’s eye the fading face. 
Revives each look, and rivals every grace ; 
In thee the banished lover finds relief^ 

His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief : 
Affection, grateful, owns thy sacred power, 
The father feels thee m aflliction’s liour ; 
When catching life ere some lov’d cherub 
flies, 

To take its angel station in the .skies. 

The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort, even in despair. 

Shee. 

POSITION.—The Influence of 

'T is from high life high characters ate 
drawn: 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn; 
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A judge is just; a chancellor juslcr still; 

A gownman learned; a bishop what you 
will; 

Wise, if a minister; but, if a king. 

More wise, more learned, more just, more 
everything : 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the highest 
rate. 

Born where heaven’s influence scarce can 
penetrate : 

In life’s low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders 
stiike. Pope. 

POSITION.—The Proof of a 

Let not the proof of any position depend 
on the positions that follow, but always on 
those that precede.—D r. Waits. 

POSITIVE.—The Presumption of the 

Where men of judgment creep and feel 
their way. 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 

COWPER. 

POSITIVISM.—The System and 
Teaching of 

Positivism is a system which claims ex¬ 
clusive possession of truth. It asseitsthat 
—of God, if there be a God ;—of the soul, 
if there be a soul ;—of revelation, if reve¬ 
lation there be, man can know, man need 
know, nothing. Away then, it cries, with 
mere hypothesis. To the positive, to the 
material, to the teaching of the senses, to 
observation of facts, philosophy must limit 
itself. Positivism rises in comparison with 
atheism, which itself is less base than 
pantheism ; for it is better to ignore than 
to deny, as it i« better to deny than to 
degrade God.— Bp. Jeune. 

POSSESSION.—Non-Appreciation 
during 

It so falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it j but being lack’d and 
lost, 

Why then wc rack the value ; then we find 
Tlie virtue that possession would not show 
us 

Whiles it was ours.—S hakspeare. 
POSSESSION AND EXPECTATION. 

In all worldly things that a man pursues 
with the greatest eagerness and intention 
of mind imaginable, he finds not half the 
plcMsure in the actual possession of them as 
he ]iroposed to himself in the expectation, 
—I)R. South. 

POSSIBLE.—The 

Possible! Is anything impossible? Bead 
the newspapers.— Wellington. 
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POSSIBILITIES.—The Infiniteness of 

Possibilities are as infinite as God’s 
power.—D r. South. 

POSTAGE.' -The Cost of 

We look back now with a sort of amazed 
compassion to the old crusading limes, when 
warrior husbands and their wives, grey¬ 
headed parents and their brave sons, parted 
w'ith the knowledge that it must be months 
or years before they could hear even of one 
another’s existence. We wonder how they 
bore the depth of silence. And we feel 
the same now about the families of the 
Polar voyagers. But, till a dozen years ago, 
it did not occur to many of us how like this 
was the fate of the largest classes in our 
own countiy. The fact is, there was no full 
and free epistolary intercourse in the coun¬ 
try, except between those who had the com¬ 
mand of franks. There were few families 
in the wide middle class who did not feel 
the cost of postage a heavy item in their 
expenditure ; and if the young people sent 
letters home only once a fortnight, the 
amount at the year’s end was a rather 
serious matter. But it was the vast multi¬ 
tude of the lower orders w’ho suffered like 
the crusading families of old, and the geo¬ 
graphical discoverers of all times. When 
once their families parted off from home, it 
was a separation almost like that of death. 
—Martineau. 

POSTERITY.—Drafts upon 

The drafts which true genius draws upon 
posterity, although tlicy may not always be 
honouied so soon as they are due, are sure 
to be paid with compound interest in the 
end.—C olton. 

POSTERITY—Preserves Small Valuables. 

Posterity preserves only what will pack 
into small compass. Jewels are handed 
down from age to age ; less portable valu¬ 
ables disappear.— Lord Stanley, 

POSTERITY,—The Way to Communicate 
with 

How much valuable and useful informa¬ 
tion of the actual existing state of arts and 
knowledge at any period might be trans¬ 
mitted to posterity in a distinct, tangible, 
and imperishable form, if, instead of the 
absurd and useless deposition of a few coins 
and medals under the foundations of build¬ 
ings, specimens of ingenious implements, 
or condensed statements of scientific truths, 
or processes in arts and manufactures, were 
substituted ! Will books infallibly preserve 
to a remote posterity all that we may desire 
should be hereafter known of ourselves and 
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our discoveries, or all that posterity would 
wish to know? And may not a useless 
ceremony oe thus transformed into an act 
of enrolment in a perpetual archive, of 
what we most prize, and acknowledge to 
be most valuable ?—Herschel. 

POVERTY.—Compensation for 


POVERTY.—The Privilege of 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be 
happy unenvied, to be healthy without phy¬ 
sic, secure without a guard, and to obtain 
from the bounty of nature what the great 
and wealthy arc compelled to procure by 
the help of art.—D r. Johnson. 


Poor men and humble men do not think 
what immense compensation they have for 
poverty, straits, and toils, in being kept, as 
to natural condition, so much nearer God 
and the powers of 11 is gracious kingdom, 
(iod’s messengers reach them easily. His 
Spirit works quickly, and as in kinder soil. 
—^Dr. Raleigh. 

POVERTY.—The Constraining Influence of 

M y i^overty, but not my will, consents. 

SlIAKSPKARE. 

POVERTY—Defined. 

'file wicked man’s temper, the good 
man’s perdition, the proud man’s curse, the 
melancholy man’s halter.—L ytton. 

POVERTY.—No Disgrace to be in 

Though the blessings of life, and a com¬ 
petency of temporal favours, are every way 
desirable, yet they who are in a measure 
deprived of them should remember that 
poverty in itself is no real disgrace, though 
considered as such by those whose minds 
are influenced by custom and prejudice 
more than truth and benevolence.— Buck. 


POVERTY, LUXURY, AND AVARICE. 

Poverty wants some, luxury many, avarice 
all things.—H. Cowley. 

POWER—an Abstraction. 

Power in itself is an abstraction. We 
can never see it, we c.innot hear it, we 
cannot feel it, we cannot taste it, we can¬ 
not smell It. We witness its results every¬ 
where. I see now the tram moving; it is 
not power itself, but an evidence ojf it. I 
heard the thunder roaring; it was not 
powder m itself, but the consequence of it. 
I am thrown dowui by some force ; it is the 
result of some invisible power. The mind 
may miluence, through various mediums, 
the objects of its operations into teans, 
laughter, joy, or misery ; all this is the 
result of power. All forms of power in 
themselves are equally invisible ; power is 
alone known in its agents and results.—T. 
Hughes. 

POWER.—Arbitrary 

Arbitrary power is most easily eslablLshcd 
on the ruins of liberty abused to licentious¬ 
ness. —Washington. 


POVERTY.- The Evils of 

Ah I little think the gay, licentious proud. 
How many pine in want and dungeon 
glooms. 

Shut from the common air and common 
use 

Of their own limbs; how many drink the 
cup 

(^f baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ; sore pierced by wintry wnnds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse; 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height 
of life, 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

J. Thomson, 

POVERTY—more Imaginary than Real, 

Poverty is, except where there is an 
actual want of food and raiment, a thing 
much more imaginary than real. The 
shame of poverty — the .shame of being 
thought poor—it is a great and fatal weak¬ 
ness, though arising, in this country, from 
the fashion of the times themselves.— 
Cobb LIT. 


POWER.—The Desire of 

That one human being will desire to ren¬ 
der the person and properly of another sub- 
.servient to his pleasures, notwithstanding 
the jiain or loss of pleasure which it may 
occasion to that other individual, is the 
foundation of government. The desire of 
the object implies the desire of the powei 
necessary to accomplish the object. The 
desire, therefore, of that power which is 
necessary to render the persons and pro¬ 
pel ties of human beings subservient to out 
pleasures, is a grand governing law of 
human nature.—M ii.l. 

POWER.—Despotic 

When the force of the current had carried 
away the temporary bridge which Xerxes 
had caused to be thrown over the Helle¬ 
spont, on his grand expedition into Greece, 
he was so enraged, that he not only ordered 
the heads of the workmen to be struck off, 
but, like a madman, inflicted lashes upon 
the sea, to punish it for its insolence ; he, 
moreover, affected to hold if iii future under 
his control, by thiowiiig fetters into it! “A 
sinking proof,” adds the historian, “how 
449 
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much the possession of despotic power 
tends not only to corrupt the heart, but 
even to weaken and blind the undersLand- 
—Arvine. 

POWER.—Different Forms of 

I’owcr IS active and passive ; faculty is 
active power or capacity; capacity is pas- 
.sive power.—SiR W. Hamilton. 

POWER.—Moral 

By this we mean—the power of a life 
and a character, the power of good and 
great purjioscs, that power which comes at 
length to reside in a man distinguished m 
some course of estimable or great conduct. 
—Busiinell. 

POWER.—The Rule concerning 

The good old rule 
Sufiiceth them, the simple plan,— 

'That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

W. Wordsworth. 

POWER.—The Vanity of 

Gilimcx, king of the Vandals, when led 
in triumph by Belisanus, cried out—“ Va¬ 
nity of vanities, all is vanity.”—A Rvine. 

POWERS.—Concentrating the 

The weakest living creature, by conccn- 
tiatmg his powers on a single object, can 
accomplish something. Tlie strongest, by 
dispersmg his over many, may fail to accom¬ 
plish anything. Tlie diup, by continually 
falling, bores its passage through the hardest 
rock. The hasty torrent ruslies over it 
with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace 
behind.— Car ly le. 

PRACTICE—an Art. 

Practice is exercise of an art, or the ap¬ 
plication of a science in life, which appli¬ 
cation is itself an art.—S ir W. Hamilton. 

PRACTICE.—The Source of 

Practice Hows from piinciple ; for as a 
man thinks, so wdll he act. — Bf. Jewel. 

PRACTICE AND THEORY. 

Practice and tlieory stand in the closest 
relation to each other. Tlie higlier the 
sjihere of life, the moie thoroughly does 
this principle apply : it is most true of the 
highest of all,—of the moral and religious 
sphere.—U llmann. 

PRAIRIE.—The Ancient Inhabitants 
of the 

As o’er the verdant waste I guide my .steed, 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps 
his sides, 
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The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they 
here— 

The dead of other days ?—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty 
mounds 

That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 
Answer. A race tliat long has passed 
away, 

BuQt them; a disciplined and populous 
»*ace 

Heap’d with long toil, the earth, while yet 
the Greek 

Was hewing the Pcntelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These anipei 
fields 

Nourish’d their harvests; here their herds 
were fed, 

When haply by their stalls the bison low’d 
And bow cl his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmured with their 
toils, 

Till twilight blush’d, and lovers walked and 
woo’d 

In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 
From instruments of unremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice.—B ryant. 

PRAIRIE.—The Great 

The gieat prairie is full of life ; vegCr 
table lite, insect life, animal life ; green 
with hunch grass, tawny with sun-llow'ers ; 
buz/ing with mosquitoes, whirring with 
white birds ; snarling with coyotes, hum« 
ming with rattle-snakes, snorting with buffa* 
loes. Nature is never silent, cither day or 
night. Prairie hens cluck in the wild sage ; 
wolves yelp in the ravines ; locusts clatter 
in the air ; ravens screech and fight in the 
track. In*Ahe wilderness of Engedi, and 
in the desert of Sinai, you may ride for 
hours, and never catch the sight of a 
living thing. 'J'he piairie is commonly 
painted as a flat country ; but this descrip¬ 
tion is a great mistake. The prairie land¬ 
scape, from its vast extent, appea.rs in many 
parts to be flat; yet, in truth, it is a vast 
upland; rising, like the steppes in Russian 
Tartary, from the Missouri bluffs upwards 
to the passes of the Sierra Madre—the 
first range of that mighty chain of peaks 
which is popularly known as the Rocky 
Mountains. The ascent is 4,000 or 5,000 
feet. You may cross a hundred miles of 
country, east to west, which seem to the 
eye a flat plain, but water flows down it 
from west to ca.st in regfular lines; and every 
night finds you on a higher level; some¬ 
times marked by a difference of vegetation, 
always by a difference in the air. Every 
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day, as you draw away from the Missouri 
bed, this air becomes drier, keener, sweeter; 
until in the upper regions of the Plains it is 
meat and drink, and serves you, not badly, 
for rest and sleep. Water is very scarce. 
Marsh and bog are unknown. Timber is 
scant. Hence, no masses of poisonous 
vapour anywhere exist to taint the general 
air of these grassy plain . Nothing takes 
the priile of sight out of you more quickly 
than a prairie ride. The atmosphere is so 
fine that small things look large, and distant 
things near. Five miles in front you mis¬ 
take a couple of ravens for two mounted 
Indians, the white skuU of a buffalo for a 
Comanche tent. You see a curl of lilac 
smoke in the grass ; you know it rises from 
a Cheyenne fire ,* you expect to catch the 
wild yep-yep ; but yoar knowing teamster 
hushes your impatience—“Guess that’s 
kinder twenty mile riglit away.” It is the 
same with sound. A lifle can be heard an 
incredible distance, and the trainman’s cry 
is answered half-an-hour before you come 
upon his ranch.— Dixon. 

PRAISE—the Best Diet. 

Praise is the best diet for us after all.— 

S. bMiTH. 

PRAISE.—The Encouragement of 

Praise is the greatest encouragement we 
chameleons can pretend to, or rather the 
manna that keeps soul and bovly together; 
we devour it as if it were angels’ food, and 
vainly think we grow immortal. There is 
nothing transports a poet, next to love, 
like commending in the right place.— D. 
K. Lee. 

PRAISE—^without Envy. 

Expect not praise without envy until you 
are dead. Honours bestowed on the illus¬ 
trious dead have in them no admixture of 
envy; for the living pity the dead; and 
pity and envy, like oil and vinegar, assi¬ 
milate not.— Colton. 

PRAISE—of Friends. 

'Tis sweet to watch affection’s eye ; 

To mark the tear with love replete ; 

To feel the softly breathing sigh 

When friendship’s lips the tones repeat: 

But, oh I a thousand times more sweet 
The praise of those we love to hear 1 

Like balmy showers in summer heat. 

It falls upon the greedy ear.— ^Mitford. 

PRAISE— a Lasting Duty. 

Praise is the only part of duty in which 
we at present engage which is lasting. We 
prav, but there shaU be a time when prayer 
ihall offer its )ast litany; we believe, but 


there shall be a time when faith shall bo 
lost in sight; we hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed, but there shall be a time 
when hope lies down and dies. lost in the 
splendour of the fruition that God shall 
reveal. But praise goes singing into 
heaven, and is ready without a teacher to 
strike the harp that is waiting for it, to 
transmit along the echoes of eternity the 
song of the Lamb.— PuNSHON. 

PRAISE.—The Love of 
The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art. 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every 
heart; 

The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure. 
The modest shun it but to make it sure. 

Dr. E. Young. 

PRAISE.—The Power of 
What cannot praise effect in mighty minds, 
When flattery soothes, and when ambition 
blinds ? Dryden. 

PRAISE.—The Rejection of 

It would be a species of savageness to 
reject indifferently all sorts of praise ; one 
ought to be alive to that winch comes from 
men of honour and sense, who praise from 
the heart things which are worthy o/ 
praise.—L a PRUviRE. 

PRAISE—Undeserved. 

Praise undeserved is satire in disguisu— 
Broadhurst. 

PRAISE AND BLAME. 

Warm passions, and a lively imagination, 
dispose men to panegyric and to satire ; 
but nimturn nec laudare^ nec hedcre^ 
that is, neither to deify^ nor to dunct/y^ 
seems to be no bad rule for those who 
would act consistently and live quietly.— 
JORTIN. 

PRAISE AND CENSURE. 

Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe. 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 

Pope. 

PRATERS.—The DifBculty of Stopping 

Some praters are so full of their own 
gabble, and so fond of their own discord, 
that they would not suspend their eternal 
monotonies to hear the wit of Sheridan, or 
the point of Swift: one might as well 
attempt to stop the saw of a task-working 
stone-cutter by the melodies of an iEoliau 
harp J— Colton, 

PRAYER.—Answers to 
The army was engaged in hostilities 
against the Quadi^ by whom the Roman 
legions, under Marcus Aurelius, were 
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iturrounded in a position perilous in itself, and 
rendered still more so by the fact of water 
being utterly inacessible. In the extremity 
of their universal suffering, the twelfth—a 
Christian legion—fell upon their knees, and 
earnestly implored the Almighty to have 
mercy upon the army and the emperor, 
though from the latter they had experienced 
persecutions on account of their religion. 
By a miraculous interposition of Divine 
Providence, a torrent of ram descended, 
invigorating the Roman troops, who caught 
the falling moisture in their helmets, drank 
as they fought, and ultimately achieved the 
victory. They were so thoroughly pci- 
suaded of miraculous intervention, that they 
ascribed to Jupiter Pluviiis the honours of 
the victory. —Tertullian. 

During the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, 
the rebels had long meditated an attack on 
the Moravian settlement at Giace-IIill, 
Wexford county. At length they put their 
threat in execution, and a large body of 
them marched to the town. When they 
arrived there, they saw no one in the stieel-s 
^or 111 the house.'>. The brethren had long 
expected this attack, but, true to their 
Christian profession, they would not have 
retoursc to arms for their defence, but 
assembled in their chapel, and in solemn 
pi a) er besought Him in whom they trusted, 
to be their shield in the hour of danger. 
The ruffian band, hitherto breathing nothing 
but destruction and slaughter, were stiuck 
with astonishment at this novel sight. Where 
they expected an armed hand, they saw 
it clasped in prayer—where they expected 
weapon to weapon, and the body armed for 
the fight, they saw the bended knee and 
humble head, before the altar of the Prince 
of Peace. They heard the prayer for pro¬ 
tection ; they heard the intended victims 
asking mercy for their murderers: they 
lieard the song of praise, and the hymn of 
confidence, in the “sure promise of the 
Lord.” They beheld in silence this little 
band of Chnstians; they felt unable to 
raise their hand against them ; and, after 
Imgering in the streets, which they filled 
for a night and a day, with one consent 
they turned and marched away from the 
place, without having injured an indivdual, 
or purloined a single loat of bread. In 
consequence of this signal mark of pro¬ 
tection from heaven, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages brought their goods, 
and asked for shelter in Grace-IIill, which 
they called the City of Refuge.— Arvins.. 

PRAYER.—An Author’s 

Almighty God, the Giver of all good 
things, without whose help all labour is 
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ineffectual, and without whose grace all 
wisdom is folly ; grant, I beseech thee, that 
in this undertaking Thy Holy Spirit may 
not be withheld from me, but that I may pro¬ 
mote Thy glory, and the salvation of myself 
and others: grant this, O Lord, for the 
sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

PRAYER.—The Best 

Farewell! farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest, 
lie prayeth well who loveth w^ell 
Both man, and bird, and beast:— 
lie prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

S. T. COLERIDOK. 

PRAYER.—The Brevity of 

Prayer should be short, without giving 
the Almighty reasons wliy He should grant 
this or that: He knows best what is good 
for us. If your boy should ask you a suit 
of clothes, and give you reasons—other¬ 
wise he cannot wait upon you, he can¬ 
not go abroad but he will discredit you, 
would you endure it ? Y ou know it better 
than he; let liim ask a suit of clothes.— 
Selden. 

PRAYER,—The Conditions of 

Prayer, to be heard and answered by 
God, must not only outwardly be laid upon 
the believer’s altar—his Surety and Interces¬ 
sor, the Lord Jesus Christ—it must not only 
be offered up with the external link of union 
binding it to iae name of Christ; it must 
in .spirit and object be conformable to His 
will—It must be based on the character, 
the mind, anej^the Spirit of Christ—it must 
run parallel with the revelation of His deal¬ 
ings and designs in the Church and in the 
world—it must range within the circle ol 
that knowledge which Christ has vouch¬ 
safed to give us of Himself, and His pur¬ 
poses of mercy and grace towards us.— 
D. T. K. Drummond. 

PRAYER—Defined. 

Prayer is the application of want to Him 
who alone can relieve it, the voice of sin 
to Him who alone can pardon it. It is the 
urgency of poverty, the prostration of hu¬ 
mility, the fervency of penitence, the con¬ 
fidence of trust. It is not eloquence, but 
earnestness ; not figures of speech, but 
compunction of soul. It is the “Lord, 
save us, we perish ” of drowning Peter ; 
the cry of faith to the ear of mercy.—11. 
More, 
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PRAYER.—Family 

The priest-like father reads the sacred 
page, 

How Abraham was the friend of God 
on high; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or, how the royal bard did groaning 
lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 
ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing 
cry; 

Or, rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tunc the sacred 
lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the 
theme— 

How guiltless blood for guilty man 
was shed; 

How He, who bore in heaven the 
second name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His 
head; 

How His first followers and servants 
sped, 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a 
land : 

11 ow he who lone in Patmos lianishcd. 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard gieat I>ab’lun’s doom pronounc¬ 
ed by Heaven’s command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 

The sair-t, the father, and the husband 
prays: 

Hope "springs exulting on triumphant 
wing,” 

That thus they all shall meet in future 
days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator’s 
praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear, 
While circling time moves round in an 
eternal sjihere. K. Burns. 

PRAYER.—Fervent 

When prayer mounts upon the wing of 
fervour to God, then answers come down 
like lightning from God.—W. Secker. 

PRAYER.—The Gift of 

The gift of prayer is not always in our 
power.— Prof. Lessing. 

PRAYER.—An Incentive to 

When Melancthon was entreated by his 
friends to lay aside the natural anxiety and 
timidity of his temper, he replied—“ If I 
had no anxieties, 1 should lose a powerful 


incentive to prayer; but when the cares of 
life impel to devotion, the best means of 
consolation, a religious mind can do without 
them. Thus trouble compels me to prayer, 
and prayer drives away trouble.”— Arvine. 

PRAYER—and the Laws of Nature. 

It is not truth nor philosophy to say that 
prayer alters nothing, that the laws of nature 
are fixed, and that entreaty cannot change 
them. The laws of nature are fixed on pur^ 
pose to be used for the granting of prayer. 
Any man can use the laws of nature to 
giant the requests of his child. Does he 
say that God, who made those Jaws, cannot 
do as much with them as he can ?—H. W, 
Beecher. 

PRAYER.—The Lord’s 

The Lord’s Prayer contains the sum total 
of religion and morals.— Wellington. 

Do you wish to find out tJie really sub¬ 
lime ? Repeat the Lord s I ‘rayer. —N AFO- 
LEON I. 

PRAYER.—A Monarch’s 

Keep me, O Lord, from silly and un¬ 
guarded friends, and from secret and de¬ 
signing enemies; and give me those things 
that aie best fur me, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.— George III. 

PRAYER—Morning and Evening. 

In the morning this is a golden key to 
open the heart for God’s .service, and in the 
evening it is an iron lock to guard the heart 
against sin.—W. Secker. 

PRAYER.—The Power of 

It is said of Archimedes, that famous 
mathematician of Syracuse, who having by 
his art framed a curious instrument, that if 
he could but have told how to fix it, it 
would have raxsed the very foundations of 
the whole earth. Such an instniment is 
prayer, which, if it be set upon God and 
fixed in heaven, will fetch earth up to 
heaven, cliange earthly thouglits into 
heavenly conceptions, turn flesh into spirit, 
metamorphose nature unto grace, and earth 
into heaven.— Venatorjus. 

PRAYER.—A Prime-Minister’s 

^Gieat and merciful God, Ruler of all 
nations, help me dally to repair to Thee for 
wisdom and grace suitable to the high office 
whereto Thy providence has called me. 
Strengthen, O Lord, my natural powers and 
faculties, that the weighty and solemn in¬ 
terests with which Thy servant is chaxgtd 
may not greatly suffer through weakne« 
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body and confusion of mind. Deign, I 
beseech Thee, to obviate or correct the ill 
effects of such omissions or mistakes in my 
proceedings as may result from partied 
knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or un¬ 
faithfulness in any with whom I may have 
to do. Let Thy blessings rest upon my 
sovereign and my country. Dispose the 
liearts of all in high stations to adopt such 
measures as will preserve public order, 
foster industry, and alleviate distress. May 
their religion flounsh, and peace be univer¬ 
sal, Grant that, so far as may consist with 
human weakness, whatever is proposed by 
mys(df or others for the general good may 
be viewed with candour, and that all wise 
and useful measures may be conducted to a 
jnosperous issue. As for me, 'I'liy servant, 
grant, O merciful God, that I may not be 
so engrossed with public anxieties as that 
'i'liy Word should become unfruitful in me, 
or be so moved by difficulty or opposition 
as not to pursue the narrow way which 
leadelh me to life. And, O most gracious 
Father, if, notwithstanding my present de¬ 
sires and purj)oses, I should forget Thee, 
do not 'riiou ffirget me, seeing that 1 entreat 
'I'hy constant remembrance and favour only 
for the sake of our most blessed Advocate 
and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, to whom with 
Thee and the Iloly Spirit be glory for ever. 
Amen.— Peel. 

PRAYER.—Private 

Many noble examples have attested how 
this inner life of heaven—combining tlie 
heroic and the gentle, softening without 
enfeebling the character, iircpariiig either 
for action or endurance — has shed its 
power over the outer life of c.arth. ITow 
commanding is the attitude of I'aiil fiom 
the time of his conversion to tlie truth! 
What courage he has—cncouiiteniig tlie 
Epicurean and Stoical philosophers—re¬ 
vealing the unknown God to the multitude 
at Athens—making the false-hearted Felix 
tremble, and almost constraining the pliable 
Agrippa to decision—standing, silver-haired 
and solitaiy, before the bar of Nero—dying 
a martyr for the loved name of Jesus!— 
that heroism was born in the solitude where 
he importunately “besought the Loid.*’ 
“In Luther’s closet,’* says D’Aubigne, 
“ we have the secret of the Reformation.” 
The Puritans—^those “men of whom the 
world was not worthy ”—to whom we owe 
immense, but scantily acknowledged, obli¬ 
gations—how kept they their fidebty? 
'Pracked tlirough wood and wild, the bay¬ 
ing of tlie fierce sleuth-hound breaking 
often upon their sequestered worship—their 
prayer was the talisman which “ stopped 
the mouths of lions, and quenched the 
violence of fire.”—PUNSHON, 
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PRAYER.—Resignation in 
Lord Bolingbroke once asked Lady 
Huntingdon how she reconciled prayer to 
God for paiticular blessings, with absolute 
resignation to the divine will. “Very 
easily,” answered her ladyship ; “just as if 
I were to offer a petition to a monarcli, 
of whose kindness and wisdom I had the 
highest opinion. In such a case, my lan¬ 
guage would be—I wish you to bestow on 
me such or such a favour ; but your majesty 
knows better than I, how far it would be 
agreeable to you, or right in itself, to grant 
my desire. I therefore content myself with 
humbly presenting my petition, and leave 
the event of it entnely to you.”— Arvine. 

PRAYER.—A Soldier’s 

O God ! if in the day of battle I forget 
Thee, do Thou not forget me.—W yndham. 

PRAYER.—Subjects of 

Is everything to be a subject of prayer ? 
Ceitainly. So thought Fowell Buxton even 
of those amusements with which, in holiday 
times, he was wont to brace up mind anil 
body for noble labours in the cause of God 
and his country. So thought that Corsican 
alnot who never went down to battle till 
e had gone down to his knees, nor ever 
levelled a rifle that never missed, without 
playing for the soul he was about to send 
into eternity. And so speaks Paul, when, 
linking peace and pi ayer together, he writes 
—“Be caieful for nothing; but in every¬ 
thing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God; and the peace of God, 
vliicli passeih all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds, tlirough Jesus 
Christ.”— Dr. Guthrie. 

PRAYER-BOOK.—The Church of 
England 

It stands in the front rank of all human 
composition.—R. Hall, 

PREACHER.—The Defects of a 

The defects of a preacher arc soon spied. 
Let him be endued with ten virtues, and 
have but one fault, that one fault will eclipse 
and darken all his virtues and gifts, so evil 
is the world in these times.— Luther. 

PREACHER.—The Descriptive Power 
of a 

The Arabians have a proverb which says 
—“ He is the best orator who can turn 
men’s cars into eyes.” Whitefield seems to 
have had a peculiar faculty of doing this. 
He dramatized his subject so thoroughly 
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that it seemed to move and walk before 
your eyes. He used to draw such vivid 
Dictures of the things he was handling, that 
bis hearers could believe they actually saw 
and heard them. On one occasion Lord 
Chesterfield was among his hearers. The 
great preacher, in describing the miserable 
condition of an unconverted sinner, illus¬ 
trated the subject by describing a blind 
beggar. The night was dark, and the road 
dangerous. The poor mendicant was de¬ 
serted by his dog near the edge of a preci¬ 
pice, and had nothing to aid him in gi'oping 
his way but his staff. Whiteficld so warmed 
with his subject, and enforced it with such 
graphic power, that the whole auditory was 
kept in breathless silence, as if it saw the 
movements of the poor old man ; and at 
length, when the beggar was about to take 
the fatal step which would have hurled him 
down the precipice to certain destruction, 
Lord Chesterfield actually made a rush for¬ 
ward to save him, exclaiming—“He is 
gone ! he is gone ! ” The noble lord had 
been so entirely carried away by the preacher 
that he foi^ot the whole was a picture.— 
Canon Kyi.e. 

PREACHER. — Effect Produced by a 
*• Massillon, on hearing other preachers, 
I have often been much pleased with 
them ; but on hearing you, I am much dis¬ 
pleased with myself, XIV. 

PREACHER.—-A Model 

Would I describe a preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, 
and own, 

Paul should himself direct me. I would 
trace 

His master-strokes, and draw from his 
design : 

I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncomipt, in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste. 

And natur^ in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

COWPER. 

PREACHER.—The Properties and Virtues 
of a 

A good preacher should have these pro¬ 
perties and virtues:—First, to teach sys¬ 
tematically; secondly, he should have a 
ready wit; thirdly, he should be eloquent; 
fourthly, he should have a strong voice; 
fifthly, a good memory; sixthly, he should 
know when to make an end; seventhly, he 
tbould be sure of his doctrine; eighthly, 


he should venture and engage body and 
blood, wealth and honour in the Word; 
ninthly, he should suffer himself to be 
mocked and jeered of everyone.— Luther. 

PREACHER.—A Rule for a 

Keep in mind that excellent rule :— 
Never preach a single sermon from which 
an unenlightened hearer might not learn 
the plan of salvation, even though he never 
afterwards heard another discourse.— 
Richmond. 

PREACHER.—An Unconverted 

In possession of such a man—of one who 
has adopted the church, as other men the 
law, or army, or navy, as a mere profession, 
and goes through the routine of its duties 
with the coldness of an official—the pulpit 
seems filled with the ghastly form of a 
skeleton, that in its cold and bony fingers 
holds a burning lamp.— Dr. Guthrie. 

PREACHING.—FaithfuS 

Sire, if the world were here addressing 
your Majesty (Louis XIV.), it would not 
say to you—“ T^lessed are they that mourn : ’* 
blessed, it would say, the prince who never 
fought but to conquer; who has filled the 
universe with his name; who, in the course 
of a long and flourishing reign, has enjoyed 
with fame all that men admire—the great¬ 
ness of his conquests, the love of his 
people, the magnificence of his works, the 
wisdom of his laws, the hope of a numer¬ 
ous progeny, and who has now nothing to 
desire but to keep what he possesses. But, 
Sire, Jesus Christ speaks not as the world 
speaks. “ Blessed,” says Christ, not he 
who enjoys the admiration of the world, 
but he who makes piejiaration for the 
world to come, who lives in penitence and 
humility, and has possession of the king¬ 
dom of heaven—“ Blessed are the poor m 
spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
—Bp. Massillon. 

PREACHING.—First Efforts at 

Robert Hall desiring a license to com¬ 
mence preaching, he was appointed to 
deliver an address in the vestry of Broad- 
mead Chapel from i Tim, iv. lo. After 
proceeding for a short time, much to the 
gratification of his auditory, he suddenly 
aused, and covering his face writh his 
ands, exclaimed—“ Oh ! I have lost my 
ideas,” and sat down, his hands still hiding 
his face. The failure, however, painful as 
it was to his tutors, and humiliating to 
himself, was such as rather augmented than 
diminished their persuasion of what he 
could accomplish, if once he acquired self- 
possession. He was therefore appointed to 
speak again on the same subject, at the 
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lame place, the ensuing week. This second 
aitcmpi was accompanied by a second 
failuie, still more painful to witness, and 
siill more grievous to bear. He hastened 
from the vestry, and on retiring to his room, 
exclaimed—“ If this does not humble me, 
the devil must have me ! ” Such were the 
early efforts of him whose humility after¬ 
wards became as conspicuous as his talents; 
and who, for nearly half a century, ex¬ 
cited universal attention and admiration by 
tiie splendour of his pulpit eloquence.— 
Akvinjc. 

PREACHING.—The Manner of 

1 jneach as a dying man to dying men.— 
Bax IKK. 

PREACHING.—Simplicity of Style in 

Simplicity of style, as opposed to the 
aitificial and rhetorical, is essential to 
earnestness ; for who can believe that man 
to be intent on saving souls, who seems to 
have laboured in the study only to make 
lus sermon as fine as glittering imagery and 
high-sounding diction could render it ? I 
could as soon believe a physician were in¬ 
tent on saving his fellow-creatures from 
death, who, when the plague was sweeping 
them into the grave, siient lus time m 
studying to write his prescriptions in beau¬ 
tiful characteis and classical latmity.— 
J. A. James. 

PREACHING.—The Tone in 

This does much in working upon the 
peo])Ie’s affections. If a man should make 
love 111 an ordinary tone, his mistress would 
not regard him; or should he cry fire m 
an ordinary voice, nobody would come out 
to help him.— Selden. 

PRECIPITATION.—The Evil of 

Youth is the peculiar season of precipi¬ 
tation : the young man’s motto is—“ On¬ 
ward ! ” There is nh such effectual cure of 
this evil as experience, when a man is made 
to feel the effects of his precipitation, both 
in body and mind ; and God alone can 
bring a man thus acquainted with himself. 
—R. Cecil. 

PRECOCIOUSNESS—Excites Admira¬ 
tion. 

While the constant labours and extensive 
researches of eminent men deserve our 
best praise, the premature development of 
genius excites both our admiration and 
astonishment. To see juvenile years graced 
•nth all the beauties of science and learning, 
•trikes the mind as a singular phenomenon. 
Whether all human souls be equal, so that 
ac6 


their powers are only expanded or re¬ 
strained according to corporeal organiza¬ 
tion, or whether they are different in their 
own nature,' may, perhaps, be a matter of 
much controversy. It is evident, however, 
that what has cost many the labour of 
years, has been almost the first thoughts 
of others possessed of an early and fruitful 
genius.— Buck. 

PRECOCIOUSNESS—A Remarkable 
Instance of 

A child, six years of age, being intro¬ 
duced into company for his extraordinary 
abilities, was asked by a dignified clergy¬ 
man—“where God was ?” with the proller 
of an orange. “Tell me,” replied tlie 
f)oy, “ where He is not, and I will give you 
two.”— Buck. 

PREDESTINATION.—Talkers on 

They that talk nothing but predestination, 
and M'lil not proi eed m the way of heaven 
till they be satisfied on that point, do as a 
man that would not come to London, unless 
at his first step he might set his fool ui>on 
the top of St. Paul’s.— Selden. 

PRE-EMINENCE.—Fancied 

In the mass of human affairs tliere is 
nothing so vain and transitory as the fancied 
pic-cmmencc which depends on populai 
opinion, without a solid loundation to sup- 
poit It.—T acitus. 

PREFACE.—A Good 

A good preface is as essential to put the 
reader into good humour, as a good pio- 
logue is to a play, or a fine symphony is to 
an opera, containing something analogous 
to the work itself; so that we may feel its 
want as a desire not elsewhere to be grati¬ 
fied. The Ifalians call the preface —Za 
salsa del libra —the sauce of the book ; 
and, if well-seasoned, it creates an appetite 
in the reader to devour the book itself.— 
J. Disrap:li, 

PREFERMENT—Going by Favouu 

When preferment goes more by favour 
than by meiit, the rejected have more 
honour than the elected.— Dr. Fuller. 

PREFERMENT.—The Ministry in 
Relation to 

They that enter the ministry for prefer¬ 
ment, are like Judas that looked alter the 
bag.— Selden. 

PREFERMENT.—A Difficult Way to 

They that would come to preferment by 
pride, are like those who would ascend 
stairs on horseback. —Feltham. 
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PREJUDICE—^will not be Convinced. 

A gentleman was one day stoutly assert¬ 
ing that there were no gold-fields except 
in Mexico and Peru. A nugget, dug up 
in California, was presented to him as evi¬ 
dence against his positive assertion. lie 
was not in the least disconcerted. “ This 
metal, sir, is, I own, extremely like gold ; 
and you tell me that it passes as such in 
the market, having been declared by the 
assayers to be indistinguishable from the 
precious metal. All this I will not dis¬ 
pute. Nevertheless, the metal is not gold, 
Init iiurztminium; it cannot be gold, Oy- 
canse gold comes only from Mexico and 
Peru.” In vain was he informed that the 
geological formation was similar in Cali¬ 
fornia and Peru, and the metals similar ; 
he had fixed in his mind the conclusion 
that gold existed only in Mexico and Peru ; 
this was a law of Nature—he had no rea¬ 
sons to give why it should be so ; but such 
liad been the admitted fact for many years, 
and from it he could not swerve.— Lewes. 

PREJUDICE—Fond of Extremes. 

Prejudice is either a good lover or a good 
hater. It cannot walk far m the middle 
path, and take what is good and delightful 
from either side; generally, its residence is 
found on one of tlie extreme sides. In 
religion, it is frequently found in extreme 
and withering unbelief, or m extreme super¬ 
stition and fanaticism. It is either believ¬ 
ing nothing that is good, or believing every¬ 
thing that IS weak and silly. In politics, it 
is either absolute stand-stiU, or wild revolu¬ 
tion, tyranny, or lawlessness. So with the 
arts of life and the various branches of 
knowledge ; they are eitlier despised alto¬ 
gether, or carried to an unwarrantable ex¬ 
treme. ~T. Hughes. 

PREJUDICE—Mistaken. 

Prejudice may be compared to a misty 
morning in October. A man goes forth to 
an eminence, and he sees on the summit of 
a neighbouring hill a figure of gigantic sta¬ 
ture, for such the imperfect medium through 
which he is seen would make him apjiear : 
he goes forward a few steps, and the figure 
advances towards him ; his size lessens as 
they approach ; they draw still nearer, and 
the extraordinary appearance is gradually 
but sensibly diminishing. At last they 
meet, and perhaps the man that I had taken 
for a monster proves to be my own brother! 
—Dr. Price. 

PREJUDICE.—The Strength of 

Wlieii the judgment's weak 
The prejudice is strong.—O’H ara. 


PREJ U DICES.—Dangerous 

Some of the darkest and most dangerous 
prejudices of man arise from the most 
honourable principles of the mind. V/hen 
prejudices are caught up from bad passions, 
the worst of men feel intervals of remorse, 
to soften and disperse them; but when they 
arise from a generous though mistaken 
source, they are hugged closer to the 
bosom, and the kindest and mOi>t compas¬ 
sionate natures feel a pleasure in fostering 
a blind and unjust resentment. —Lord 
Erskine. 

PREJUDICES.—The Rule of 

Prejudices rule the vulgar.— Voltaire. 
PRESCRIPTION.—A Golden 

A poor woman understanding that Dr. 
Goldsmith had studied physic, and hearing 
of his humanity, solicited him in a letter 
to send her something for her husband, who 
had lost his appetite, and was reduced to a 
most melancholy state. The good-natured 
poet waited on her instantly, and, after 
some discourse with his patient, found him 
sinking in sickness and poverty. The 
doctor told him they should hear from him 
in an hour, when he would send them some 
pills which he believed would prove 
efficacious. He immediately went home, 
and put ten guineas mlo a chip box, with 
the following label:—“ These must be used 
as necessities require ; be patient, and of 
good heart. ” He sent his serv'ant with this 
presenption to the comfortless mourner, 
who found it contained a superior remedy 
to anything Galen or his tribe could admi¬ 
nister. —Arvine, 

PRESENT.—The Best 

The three sons of an Eastern lady were 
invited to furnish her with an expression of 
tlieir love, before she went a long journey. 
One brought a marble tablet with the in¬ 
scription of her name ; another presenteil 
her with a rich garland of fragrant flowers; 
the third entered her presence, and thus 
accosted her ;—“ Mother, I have neither 
marble tablet nor fragrant nosegay, but I 
have a heart: here your name is engraved, 
here your memory is precious, and this 
heart full of affection will follow you wheie- 
ever you travel, and remain with you wheic- 
ever you repose.”— Arvine. 

PRESENT.—Enjoy the 

Our advantages fly away : 

Gather flowers while ye may.—O vid. 

PRESENT.—Man the Sport of the 

Man, living, feeling man is the easy sport 
of the over-mastenng present.—S chiller. 
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PRESENTIMENTS.~The Importance of 

All presentiments, if they are confirmed 
by the event, give man a higher idea of 
himself, whether it be that, feeling a tender 
sensibility of mind, he may believe himself 
to have a certain relation to the far distant, 
or that he is acute enough to perceive 
necessary but still uncertain associations. 
—Goethe. 

PRESENTIMENTS.—Vague 
If the celestials daily fly 
With messages on missions high, 

And float, our masts and turrets nigh, 

Conversing on I leaven’s great intents ; 
What wonder hints of coming things, 
Whereto man’s hope and yearning clings. 
Should drop like feathers from their wings 

And give us vague presentiments ? 

Ingelow. 

PRESS.—The Agency of the 

The mightiest agency of modem times, 
in disseminating either good or evil, is 
unquestionably the press. It has long been 
the rival of the pulpit, and is now, in the 
wide range of its influence, far ahead of it. 
The time was when it was otherwise. 
Before the discovery of piinting, society was 
almost dependent on oral instruction. Men 
learned nearly everything that they did 
leam from the orator in the forum, from 
the philosopher in the schools, or from the 
preaclier in the church. But the ])ress, for 
the last three centuries, has occupied much 
of the ground that once belonged exclusively 
to the oral instructor ; and with vast multi¬ 
tudes in our day it is made the chief, if not 
the sole teacher. Like a never-failing foun¬ 
tain, it is sending forth its publications of 
every possible vanety of character, as nume¬ 
rous as the dew-drops from the womb of the 
morning, all of which are exerting an in¬ 
fluence for good or evil on the masses with 
whom they come in contact.— T. Pearson. 

PRESS.—A Free and Independent 

Nothing adds solnuch to the glory of a 
country as a free and independent press, 
which faithfully recoids all vicissitudes of 
politics and power; notices the moral and 
physical career of nations; records all acci¬ 
dents by flood and field; aids the cause 
and dissemination of knowledge ; and while 
it amuses, also instmets. With such mani¬ 
fest advant^es, who is there that will neg¬ 
lect an object so ^worthy of regard ?—Dr. 
Johnson. 

PRESS.—London's Indebtedness to the 

London owes much to its press ; as much 
to its press as to its being the seat of 
government and law. Its parliaments and 
tribunals give it an influence over the pro- 
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vinces; but without the press how would 
its decisions be known or received? No 
man can have travelled in this country 
without feeling that the exalted position of 
the metropolis of England is mainly attri¬ 
butable to the press. It is by the press 
that the whole kingdom feels the pulse of 
the capital: it is thus the tone is given, the 
key-note sounded, our public virtue stimu¬ 
lated, and our national emotions awakened 
and nourished.—B. Disraeli. 

PRESS.—The Power of the 

Mightiest of the mighty means, 

On which the arm of progress leans, 
Man’s noblest mission to advance, 

His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 

His rights enforce, his wrongs redress,— 
Mightiest of mighty is the press. 

Bowring. 

The press is not only free, it is powerfuL 
That power is ours. It is the proudest that 
man can enjoy. It was not granted by 
monarchs, it was not gained for us by 
aristocracies ; but it sprang from the people, 
and, with an immortal instinct, it has always 
woiked for the people.—B. Disraeli. 

PRESUMPTION.—The Advance of 
Every presumption is properly an en¬ 
croachment, and all encroachment carries 
111 It still a further and a further invasion 
upon the person encroached upon. It 
enters into the soul as a gangrene does 
into the body, which spreads as well as 
infects, and with a ruiming progress 
carries a venom and a contagion over all 
the members. Presumption never stops in 
its first attempt. If Ctesar comes once to 
pass the Rubicon, he will be sure to march 
further on, even till he enters the very 
bowels of Rome, and break open the 
Capitol Itself. ^ He that wades so far as to 
wet and foul himself, cares not how much 
he trashes further.— Dr. South. 

PRESUMPTION—a Disease. 

Presumption is our natural and original 
disease. — Montaigne. 

PRESUMPTION.—The Impious Daring of 

He that presumes, steps into the tlirone 
of God.— Dr. South. 

PRETENCE.—The Noise and Show of 
How is the world deceived by noise and 
show 1 

Alas, how different to pretend and know 1 
Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs 
loud ; 

Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and 
proud i 
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While like some nobler stream true know¬ 
ledge glides 

Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides. 

A. Hill. 

PRETENCES.—The Extent of 

Pretences go a great way with men that 
take fair words and magisterial looks for 
current payment—L*E stkange. 

PRETEXTS—not Wanting. 

Pretexts are not tranting when one wishes 
a thmg.—G oldoni. 

PREVENTION—Better than Cure. 

^^'ho would not give a trifle to prevent 
What he would give a thousand worlds to 
cure? Du. E. Young. 

PRIDE—Allowed. 

Pride may be allowed to this or that 
degree, else a man cannot keep up his dig¬ 
nity. —Selden. 

PRIDE.—The Character of 

All pride is abject and mean.—D r. 
Tohnson. 

PRIDE.— Complaining of 

If we had no pride, we should not com¬ 
plain of that of others.—L a Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

PRIDE—in Connection with Dress. 

Hark ! the rustle of a dress, 

Stiff with lavish costliness I 
Here comes one whose cheek would flush. 
But to have her garment brush 
'Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary 'broidery in, 

Bendmg backward from her toil. 

Lest her tears the silk might soil. 

And in midnight’s chill and murk 
Stitched her life into the work. 

Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’s-ease and forget-me-not. 

Satirizing her despair 

With the emblems woven there. 

Little doth the weary heed 
Of the heart-break in the brede; 

A hyena by her side 

Skulks, down-looking—it is Pride. 

J. R. Lowell. 

PRIDE.—Defined. 

It is the peat master-sin of the human 
heart—J. H. Evans. 

Pride signifies such an exalted idea of 
ourselves as leads to self-esteem, and to 
contempt of others. It is self-admiration, 
tielf-doating.—J. A. James 


PRIDE.—The Depth of 

Deep is the sea, and deep is hell, but Pride 
mineth deeper; 

It is coiled as a poisonous worm about the 
foundations of the soul; 

If thou expose it in thy motives, and track 
it in thy springs of thought, 
Complacent in its own detection, it will 
seem indignant virtue; 

Smoothly it will gratulate thy skill, O 
subtle anatomist of self I 
And spurn at its very being, while It nest* 
leth the deeper in thy bosom.— Tuppkr, 

PRIDE—Disappointed. 

Nothing can be got, but much may be 
lost, by triumphing before a battle. When 
Charles V. invaded France, he lost his 
generals and a great part of his army by 
famine and disease; and returned baffled 
and thoroughly mortified from an enterprise 
which he began with such confidence of its 
happy issue, that he desired Paul Jovius, 
the historian, to make a large provision of 
paper sufficient to record the victories which 
he was going to acquire.—Bp. HoRNE. 

PRIDE—to be Dreaded. 

The pride of no person in a flourishing 
condition is more justly to be dreaded than 
that of him who is mean and cringing under 
a doubtful and unprosperous fortune.— 
Burke. 

PRIDE.—The Extremes of 

Diogenes, being at Olympia, saw at the 
celebrated festival some young men of 
Rhodes, arrayed most magnificently. 
Smiling, he exclaimed—“ This is pride.’* 
Afterwards meeting with some Lacedae¬ 
monians in a mean and sordid dress, he 
said—And tliis is also pride.”— Arvine. 

PRIDE.—The Fatal Influence of 

I have been more and more convinced, 
the more I think of it, that, in general, 
pride is at the bottom of all great mistakesi- 
All the other passions do occasional good; 
but whenever pride puts in Us word, every- 
thing goes wrong; and wliat it might really 
be desirable to do, quietly and inuocendy, 
it is mortally dangerous to do proudly.— 
Ruskin, 

PRIDE.—An Honest 

When the cause is just, 

An honest pride may be indulged. 

Sophocles. 

PRIDE.—A Judicious Use of 

In berinning the world, if you don’t wish 
to get uiafed at every turn, fold up your 
pride carefully, but it under lock and key, 
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and only let it out to air on g^rand occasions. 
Pride IS a garment all stiff brocade outside 
—all grating sackcloth on the side next to 
the skin. Even kings do not wear the 
ilalmaticum except at a coronation.— 
Lytton. 

PRIDE.—The Obstinacy of 

Pride never listens to the voice of reason, 
nature, or religion.—N apoledn I. 

PRIDE.—The Poverty of 

Mark yonder pomp of costly fashion. 
Round the wealthy biide ; 

Rut when compared with real passion, 
Poor is all that pride,— 

What .are their showy treasures ? 

What are their noisy pleasures ? 

The gay, gaudy glare of vanity and art— 
The polish’d jewel’s blaze 
May draw the wond’nng gaze. 

Put never, never can come near the worthy 
heart. R. Burns. 

PRIDE—a Radical Evil. 

It is not only a most hateful evil ; but it 
is a radical evil. As all other lusts are 
found lodging in it ; so they are found 
spiinging Irom it. It is a foul leprosy m 
the lace of morality ; and a hurtful worm 
gnawing at the root of humility.—W. 
bRCKER. 

PRIDE.—Secret Arts to Profess 

Some there are who affect such a kind of 
careless behaviour as, if you did not know 
the secret arts they have to profess their 
pride and sumptuositieb in banquets, edi¬ 
fices, their children’s breeding, the splen¬ 
dour of their retinue, and their furniture, 
you would imagine them sworn enemies of 
so much vanity.—D rexelius. 

PRIDE.—The only Way to Humble 

You may strip man bare of every earthly 
possession ; you may leave him like a leaf¬ 
less trunk, or a dismantled wreck ; you may 
bereave him of all that is held dear. Af¬ 
fection may weep over him ; authority may 
command ; agony may lacerate; poverty 
may press him to the dust. To all tiicse 
the law of God may add its terrors; and 
the diead of an umlonc eternity, of a lost 
soul, or a forfeited heaven, may complete 
the climax of w^oc : but all will not suffice 
to humble man. To Christ he must come 
at last to leani to be meek and lowly.— 
Tweedie. 

PRIDE.—Willing 

All pride is willing pride. — Shak- 
SPE AUK. 
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PRIEST.—The Graces of a 

Give me the priest, the graces shall pos¬ 
sess 

Of an ambassador,—the just address; 

A father’s tenderness,—a shepherd’s care ; 
A leader’s courage, which the cross can 
bear; 

A ruler’s awe,—a watchman’s wakeful eye, 
A pilot’s skill, the helm m storms to ply ; 
The fisher’s patience, and a labouring toil, 
A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge, and a Saviour’s love. 

Bp. Ken. 

PRIEST.—The Practice of a 

llis preaching much, but more his patience 
wrought,— 

A living sermon of the truths he taught— 
For this by rules severe his life he squared, 
That all might see the doctrines which he 
heard : 

For priests, he said, are patterns for the 
rest,— 

The gold of heaven who bear the God im¬ 
pressed ; 

But when the precious com is kept unclean, 
The Sovereign’s image is no longei seen. 

Chaucer. 

PRIEST.—An Unfaithful 

He sold 

The sacred truth to him who most would 
give 

Of titles, benefices, hontiurs, names; 

For this betrayed his Master ; and for this 
Made merchandise of immoital souls 
Committed to his care. 

♦ * * ♦ * 

Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man ! 
Wolf in the clothing of the gentle Jamb 1 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! 

Leper in saintly garb I assassin masked 
In virtue’s robe! vile hypocrite accursed ! 

1 strive in vam to set his evd forth ! 

The words that should sufficiently accurse 
And execrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell ! 

R. POLLOK. 

PRIESTHOOD.—The Vencrablencss 
of the 

The priesthood hath, in all nations an.1 
all religions, been held highly venerable.— 
Bp. Atterbury. 

PRIESTHOOD.—The Vesture of the 

'J'he vesture of that older priesthood is 
with us an adornment of the heart; and 
the glory of them that are chief in priest¬ 
hood is to us no longer commended by the 
beauty of vestments, but by a splendour 
that is of the soul—S t, Gregory. 
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PRIMROSE.—An Early 

Mtld offspring of a dark and sullen sire ! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring first question’d 
Winter’s sway. 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark the victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene thou open’st to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. —II. K. White. 

PRIMROSE.—The Song of the 

Near to a prattling stream, 

()r under the hedge-row trees, 

I bask in the sun’s glad beam, 

And list to tlie passing hrcc/e. 

When the village school is o’er, 

And the happy children free, 

Gladly they seek to explore 

Haunts that are perfumed by me. 

R. Patterson. 

PRINCE.—The Example of a 
The example, alone, of a vicious prince 
will corrupt an age ; but that of a good one 
will not reform it.—D ean Swift. 

PRINCE.—The Protection of a 

The best protection that a prince can 
have is not to be hated by his sulijects ; for 
your fortresses will not save you if the 
jieople hold you m detestation : no sooner 
are they in arms than strangers will make 
their appearance and support them.— Mac- 
CllIAVELLI. 

PRINCES.—The Favour of 

The favour of princes does not preclude 
the existence of merit, and yet does not 
prove it to exist.— La Bruyere. 

PRINCES.—Heaven’s Care for 
l..et the hold conspirator beware, 

For Heaven makes princes its peculiar 
care. Dryden. 

PRINCES.—The Will of 

The will of princes is sometimes foiled ; 
it depends upon events, and waits their 
issue.— Napoleon I. 

PRINCIPLE—Defined. 

Principle is a passion for truth.—H az- 
WTT. 


PRINCIPLE.—The Thinking 

I cannot conceive man without the think¬ 
ing principle; that would be a stone or a 
brute.—P ascal. 

PRINCIPLES.—Change Denied to 

The change we personally experience 
from time to time, we obstinately deny to 
our principles.— Zimmerman. 

PRINCIPLES.—Charged with 

No man ought to be charged with prin- 
ci]des he disowns, unless his practice con¬ 
tradicts his professions.— Dean Swift. 

PRINCIPLES.—The Momentousness of 
The principles that are now implanted in 
thy bosom will grow, and one day reach 
maturity, and in that maturity thou wilt find 
thy heaven or thy hell. Nothing so mo¬ 
mentous as principles. As sure as Aug¬ 
ust shows the work of the farmer, so sure 
thy futurity will show the principles thou 
art cultivating now.— Dr. Thomas. 

PRINCIPLES.—The Steadfastness of 

Principles, like troops of the line, are 
undisturbed, and stand fast.—R ichter. 

PRINT.—One’s Name in 

’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name In 
print; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
in’t. Byron. 

PRINTING.—The Accuracy of 

It appears by a calculation made by the 
printers of Steevens’s edition of Shakspeare, 
that every octavo page of that work, text 
and notes, contains two thousand six 
hundred and eighty distinct pieces of metal; 
which in a sheet amount to forty-two thou¬ 
sand eight hundied and eighty—the mis¬ 
placing of any one of which would inevi¬ 
tably cause a blunder ! With this curious 
fact before us, the accurate state of our 
printing, in general, is to be admired ; and 
errata ought moie freely to be pardoned 
than the fastidious minuteness of the insect 
eye of certain critics have allowed.—I. 
Disraeli. 

PRINTING.—The Benefits of 

Philosophy, once preserved among a 
chosen few, with the selfishness of an 
Alexander who reprimanded Aristotle for 
divulging the secrets of science, has now 
diffused its influence on the mean as well as 
the great, the gay and the fair as well as the 
severe and the studious, the merchant and 
the manufacturer as w'ell as the contempla¬ 
tive professor.— Dr. Knox. 
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PRINTING—Helpful to the Orator. 

Vnnting makes the orator himself more 
than an orator. It catches up his dying 
words, and breathes into them the breath 
of life. It is the speaking-gallery through 
which the orator thunders in the car of 
ages. He leans from the tomb over the 
cradle of rising generations.—M rs. Bal¬ 
four. 

PRINTING.—Ideas Circulated by 

It gives wings to human ideas, and cir¬ 
culates them over every portion of the 
known and habitable globe.—D. O’CON¬ 
NELL. 

PRISON.—A 

Young Crime’s finishing school.—M rs. 
Balfour. 

PRISON.—Denouncement of a 

And this place our forefathers made for 
man ! 

This IS the process of our love and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against 

US' " — 

Most innocent, perhaps—and what if guilty? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God 1 
hlach pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty. 

His energies roll back ujioii his heart. 

And .stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to 
poison. 

They break on him like a loathsome plague- 
spot I S. '1', Coleridge. 

PRISON.—The Worst 

The worst prison is not of stone. It is of 
a throbbing heart, outraged by an infamous 
life.—H. W. Beecher. 

PRISONERS.—The Life of 

So we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old talcs, and 
laugh 

At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court new^, and we’ll talk with 
them too; 

Who loses and who wins, who’s in, who’s 
out, 

In a wall’d prison packs and sets of great 
ones, 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 

Shakspeare. 

PROBABLE.—Argumonts for the 
That is accounted probable which has 
better arguments producible for it than can 
be brought against it,—D r. South. 

PROCRASTINATION.—The EvU of 
The man that procrastinates struggles 
ever with ruin,—H esiod. 
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PROCRASTINATION.—The Folly of 

Dare to be wise, and now 
Begin. The man who has it in his power 
To practise virtue and protracts the nour; 
Waits like the clown, to see the brook run 
low, 

Which careless flows, and w^ill for ever 
flow. Horace, 

PROCRASTINATION.—General 
All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And that through every stage. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought 
Resolves and re-resolves—then dies the 
same. 

In human hearts what bolder thought can 
rise 

Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn? 

Where is to-morrow ?—in another world. 
And yet on this perhaps, this oeradventure 
(Infamous for lies), as on a rock of adamant. 
We build our mountain hopes, spin our 
eternal schemes, 

And, big with hfe’s futurities, expire. 

Dr. K Young. 

PRODIGAL.—The Desperation of the 
When the dreams of greatness are over, 
and the not of pleasure has ceased, the 
change to want and degradation is often too 
sudden, and always too great, to be borne 
with equanimity. In tlie earlier moments 
of desperation, it is not uncommon to see 
the prodigal betake himself for refuge from 
the load of humiliation and despair, to 
poison, the pistol, or the halter. Among 
those who become suicides, in the posses¬ 
sion of their ueason, a more numerous list 
is nowhere found than that which is com¬ 
posed of ruined prodigals.—D r. Dwight. 

PRODIGALITY.—The Expensiveness of 

This is a vice too brave and costly to be 
kept and maintained at any easy rate; it 
must have large pensions, and be fed with 
both hands, though the man who feeds it 
starve for his pains.— Dr. South. 

PRODIGALITY.—Various Forma of 

It is a profound error to conclude that 
prodigality relates to wealth only. It has 
various forms. There is the prodigality of 
mental endowments, of personal health, 
and of golden opportunities.— E. Davies. 

PROFANENESS.—The Awful Character 
of 

Profaneness is an awful vice. I ask_ 

Whose name is it you ao lightly use ? Tha 
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name of God I Have you ever pondered 
its n>caning ? Have you ever thought what 
it is that you mingle thus with your passion 
and your wit ? It is the name of Him whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain.— 
Chapin. 

PROFESSION.—The Abuse of our 

He that abuses his own profession will 
not patiently bear with anyone else who 
does so. And this is one of our most subtle 
operations of self-love ; for when we abuse 
our own profession we tacitly except our¬ 
selves ; but when another abuses it, we are 
far from being certain that this is the case. 
—Colton. 

PROFESSION.—A Formal 

Painted fire needs no fuel; a dead, for¬ 
mal profession is very easily kept up.— 
M ANTON. 

PROFESSION.—-Religious 

Religious profession was, at first, a con¬ 
flict—a sacrifice ; now it is become a trade. 
—R. Cecil. 

PROFESSION.—A Second 

A second profession seldom succeeds; 
not because a man may not make himself 
fully equal to its duties, but because the 
world will not readily believe he is so. 'I'he 
world argues thus ;—lie that has failed in 
his first profession, to which he dedicated 
the morning of his life and the spring-time 
of his exertions, is not the most likely to 
master a second.— Colton. 

PROFESSORS.—Sectarian 

Like those individuals whose bodies are 
non-conductors, and who can stop an electric 
circuit after it has travelled through a mile 
of other men, sectarian professors are so 
positively charged with their own peculi¬ 
arities, tnat the influence which has been 
transmitted through consenting myriads, 
stops short as soon as it reaches them.— 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

PROFIT—Sought for by All. 

All that we see men so very serious and 
industrious about, which we call business; 
that which they trudge for in the streets, 
which they work or wait for in the shops, 
which they meet and crowd for in the ex¬ 
change, which they sue for in the hall and 
solicit for at the court, which they plough 
and dig for, which they march and fight for 
in the field, which they travel for on land, 
and sail for among rocks and storms on the 
sea, which they plod for in the closet and 
dispute for in the schools (yea, may we not 
add, which they frequently pray for and 


preach for in the church I)—what is it but 
profit? Is it not this, apparently, for 
which men so eagerly contest and quarrel, 
so bitterly envy and emulate, so fiercely 
clamour and inveigh, so cunningly supplant 
and undermine one another, which stufleth 
their hearts with mutual hatred and spite, 
which tippeth their tongues with slander 
and reproach, which embnieth their hands 
with blood and slaughter; for which they 
expose their lives and limbs to danger, for 
which they undergo grievous toils and 
drudgeries, for which they fill their minds 
with cares, and pierce their hearts with 
sorrows; to which they sacrifice their 
present ease and content—^yea, to which, 
commonly, they prostitute their honour and 
their conscience ?— Dr. Barrow. 

PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 

The two common shrines to which most 
men offer up the application of their 
thoughts and their lives, are profit and 
pleasure; and by their devotions to either 
of these, they are vulgarly distinguished 
into two sects, and are called busy or idle 
men; whether these words differ in mean¬ 
ing, or only in sound, I know very well 
may be disputed, and with appearance 
enough; since the covetous man takes 
as much pleasure in his gams as the 
voluptuous in his luxury, and would not 
pursue his business unless he were pleased 
with it, upon the last account of what he 
most wishes and desires ; nor would care 
for the increase of his fortunes, unless he 
thereby proposed that of his pleasures too, 
in one kind or other ; so that pleasure may 
be said to be his end, whether he will allow 
to find it m his pursuit or no.—SiR W, 
Temple. 

PROFLIGACY—Deplored. 

To bum away, in mad waste, the divine 
aromas and plainly celestial elements from 
our existence ;—to change our “ holy of 
holies ” into a place of riot;—^to make the 
soul itself hard, impious, barren I — 
Carlyle. 

PROFLIGATE.—A Sad Belief respecting 
the 

When I see a young profligate squander¬ 
ing his fortune in bagnios, or at the gaming¬ 
table, I cannot help looking on him as 
hastening his own death, and in a manner 
digging his own grave.— Goldsmith. 

PROGENY.—Intellectual 

Our achievements and our productions 
are our intellectual progeny, and he who 
is engaged in providing that ^ese immortal 
chilcSen of his mind shall inherit fame, is 
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‘ar more robly occupied than he who is 
nulustnous in order that the perishable 
children of his body should inherit wealth. 
— t.'oi.TON. 

PROGRESS.—The Motion of 

It is not, on the one hand, a mere oscil 
latory motion, although it has sometimes 
this aspect. Jt is a pendulum which at last 
breaks the sides of the clock that confined 
it Nor is it exactly circular, like that of 
a wheel, although it has often this aspect 
also. The wheel at last resembles a mo¬ 
mentary circle produced by a stone or rock 
in an advancing stream. Nor is it distinct, 
on-rushing, williout any let or hindi.ance, 
like tliat of a iiver between even and 
jKihshed elilTs. It is one motion com¬ 
pounded of many.—(1. GlLFiLtAN. 

PROGRESS.—The Revolutionary 

Character of 

There is nothing so revolutionaiy, be¬ 
cause there is nothing so unnatural or con¬ 
vulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed, when all the world is, by the 
very nature of its creation, m eternal ])ro- 
gress ; and the cause of all the evils in the 
world may be traced to that natural, but 
most deadly error of human indolence and 
comipUon—that our business is to preserve 
and not improve. It is the rum of all 
alike—individuals, .schools, and nations.— 
Uk. Arnold. 

PROGRESSION—Universal. 

Progression is the order of all that we 
sec in the world—the characteristic of every 
created thing. Take the lowest form of 
this—the metal in its ore. Look at those 
crystals tliat appe.ir upon the copper or the 
silver ore; they arc ju'>t the stnving of 
that subst.ance to lench the next grade of 
excellence—the vcgetalile product. If wc 
turn to the flower, the tiec, and the fruit, 
as for instance the sensitive plant, we find 
vegetable presenting the foicshadow and 
striving after animal iife. And if we go to 
animal life, we find some creatures treading 
upon the very heels of man, and striving 
to reach his dignity niid glory. And when 
we come to man. is all this to be arrested? 
Is to be an exception and an anom.aly 
in the noblest analogies of the universe? 
Is he to be a petrifaction ? No! We 
know and feel that, from being mortal here, 
he shall be immortal hereafter.— Gum¬ 
ming. 

PROJECTORS.—The Reward of 

Pnijectors in a state are generally re¬ 
warded above their deserts; projectors in 
the republic of letters, never: if wrong, 
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every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled 
to laugh at their disappointment; if right, 
men of superior talents think their honour 
engaged to oppose, since every new disco¬ 
very is a tacit diminution of their own 
pre-eminence.—G oldsmith. 

PROMISE—must Issue in Performance. 

When you have promised to do any good 
office, the right of the thing promised hath, 
before the God of Truth, passed over from 
you to another; consequently, you viuh 
esteem yourself obliged to stand to the per¬ 
formance of your word, though it may be to 
your own predjudice.— Venn. 

PROMISE.—The Rainbow of 

It is a dark and cloudy day for you. A 
storm has burst upon you; but you remem¬ 
ber how, alter the storm, the bow is set in 
the cloud for all who will look above to the 
Hand that smites them. The storm has 
come; and now we must look up, and 
wait, and watch, in prayer and faith, for 
the rainbow of promise and comfort.— 
CHARLESWORI'H. 

PROMISES.—Profuse in 

The man wlio is wantonly profuse of his 
promises, ought to sink his credit as much 
as a tradesman would, by uttering a great 
number of promissory notes, payable at a 
distant day. The truest conclusion in both 
cases IS, that neither intend, or will he able 
to pay. And as the latter most probably 
inteiuls to cheat you of your money, so the 
former at least designs to cheat you of youi 
thanks.—F ielding. 

PROMISES—Quickly Broke. 

W^ords and promises, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke ; 

Like Samson’s cuffs, though by his own 
Direction and ^vice put on.—S. Butler. 

PRONUNCIATION.—Over-studied 
In cases of over-studied pronunciation 
there is insensibility, first, in the person’s 
thinking more of himself than what he is 
saying ; and, secondly, in his not having 
musical fineness of ear enough to feel that 
his talking is uneasy and strained.— 
Ruskin. 

PROOF.—Ocular 

Give me the ocular proof;— 
Make me sec’i; or at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt upon.— Shakspeare. 

PROOFS—by Reasoning. 

In the eyes of a wise judge, proofs by 
reasoning arc of moie value than witnesses. 
—Cicero, 
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PROPENSITIES.—Wrong and Right 

J'very vviong propensity may be finally 
subdued or consiilerably corrected; every 
n^ht one may be assisted by additional 
mouves and carried on to yet higher perfec¬ 
tion Kven in the worst characters some 
t.ijincily for virtuous improvement, of which 
no vestige has yet been observed, may be 
discovered or drawn forth ; and upon the 
best, restraints may be employed against 
vicious inclinations, which, from the mere 
absence of opportunity, have not hitherto 
been suspected.—P arr. 

PROPENSITY—to Hope and Joy. 

A propensity to hope and joy is real 
riches ; one to fear and sorrow, real 
poverty.—11 u M k. 

PROPERTY—Possessed and Divided. 

'I’lie characteristic essence of property, 
foinied out of the combined principles of 
its acquisition and conservation, is to be 
unequal The great masses, therefore, 
winch excite envy and tempt rapacity, must 
be out of the possibility of danger; then 
they form a national rampart about the 
lesser properties in all their gradations. 
The same quantity of property, which is by 
the natural course of things divided amongst 
many, has not the same operation. The 
defensive power is weakened as it is diffus¬ 
ed. In this diffusion each man’s portion is 
less than what, in the eagerness of his de¬ 
sires, he may flatter himself to obtain by 
dissipating tl e accumulation of others.— 
Burkk. 

PROPHECIES—Fulfilled and Unfulfilled. 

Fulfilled and unfulfilled, the prophecies 
arc mountains and valleys—mountains, 
from whose gilded summits you may look 
on vistas through the fog—straths of sun¬ 
shine m the vapour-flood, where glorious 
things and gladsome stand revealed, whilst 
from tlie echoing sides of ravines still dark 
and misty, comes up the heavy footfall or 
ternfic cry of sorrows not seen as yet.— 
Dr. J. Hamilton, 

PROPHECY—Defined. 

A prophecy is a wonder sent to posterity, 
lest they complain of want of wondei-s. It 
is a letter sealed and sent, which to the 
bearer is but paper, but to tlie receiver and 
opener is full of power.—G. llh.KiiKK J', 

PROPOSITION.—The Belief of a 


PROPOSITIONS.—Disgrace attending a 
Change of 

There are some persons whose religion is 
hugely disgraced, because they change their 
propositions according as their temporal 
necessities or advantages do return.—Br. 
Taylor. 

PROSE—may be Poetry, 

Prose may be poetry, without its fetter. 

And be it pun or pathos, high or low wit. 
The thread will show its gold, however 
twisted. N. P. Willis. 

PROSE AND VERSE. 

Things are heard more negligently and 
affect less when they are expressed in 
prose; but when they are sung in verse, 
and given forth in certain Ctidences, the 
very same idea darts out like an arrow 
from a strong arm.—S eneca. 

PROSELYTES.—The Making of 

The greatest saints and sinners have been 
made 

Of prosel 3 rtes of one another’s trade. 

S. Butler. 

PROSELYTISM.—The Spirit of 

The spirit of proselytism is inseparable 
from the love of truth, inasmuch as it is a 
striving to win over others to our way of 
thinking; and that feeling cannot be blame- 
able in itself, but only through the use of 
improper means.— G, Forster. 

PROSPERITY.—Anxiety Disfigures 

Anxiety disfigures the face of prosperity, 
and renders it like a ciystal glass blown up 
by impuic breath.— W. Secker. 

PROSPERITY.—Danger Apprehended in 

Some yeais ago, when preaching at 
Bristol, among other notes I received to prny 
for individuals, one was this—“A person 
earnestly desires the jirayers of this con¬ 
gregation, who is prospenng in tiade.” 
“Ah!” said I to myself, “here is a man 
who knows something of his own lieart; 
liere is a man who has read the Scriptures 
to some purpose.”—^J ay. 

PROSPERITY.—The Period before 

There is sometimes a period of waiting 
and perplexity before prosperity, like the 
dense darkness that precedes the dawn.— 
Bridge. 

PROSPERITY.—Outward 


Tlie belief of a proposition is the rcceiv- Outward prosperity cannot create inward 
ing of that proposition as true upon evi- tranquillity. Heart’s-Ease is a flower that 
dence, from a supposed preponderance of never grew in the world’s garden. The 
reasons in its favour.—P rof. Rogers, ground of a wicked man’s ‘rouble is not 
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because he has not enough of the creature, 
but because he cannot find enough in the 
creature.—-W. Seckkr. 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

The principal virtue of prosperity is tem¬ 
perance, and of adversity fortitude, which 
in morality is allowed the more heroical 
virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity of the New, 
which is greater, and affords a clearer re¬ 
velation of God’s favour. Yet even in the 
Old Testament we find David’s harp played 
as many dnges as carols ; and the pencil of 
the Holy Gliost has more fully described 
the afllictioiis of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.— Lord Bacon. 


Prosperity has its fears and distastes; 
adversity its hopes and comforts. In em¬ 
broidery we find it more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a solemn ground, than a 
dark work upon a light ground, whence we 
may judge of the pleasure of the heart by 
the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue 
is like some perfumes that are most 
fi.agrant when burnt or bruised, for pios- 
perity best discovers vice, but advcnsity 
viitue.— Lord Bacon. 

PROTESTANT.—The Responsibilities of a 

As a Protestant, every mature man,—the 
very humblest and poorest, lias the same 
dignified right over his own opinions and 
profession of faith that he has over his own 
hearth. But his hearth can rarely be abused; 
whereas his religious system, being a vast 
kingdom, opening by iiunieasurable gates 
upon world.s of light and worlds of darkness, 
now brings him within a new amenability 
■—called upon to answer new impeachments, 
and to seek for new assistances. Formerly 
another was answerable for his belief. Now 
he has new rights; but these have burdened 
him with new obligations: he is crowned 
with the glory and the palms of an intel¬ 
lectual creature ; but' he is alarmed by the 
certainty of corresponding struggles. Pro¬ 
testantism it is that has created him into 
this child and hen: of liberty; Protestantism 
it is that has invested him with these un¬ 
bounded privileges of private judgment, giv¬ 
ing him m one moment the sublime pow¬ 
ers of an autocrat within one solitary con¬ 
science ; but Protestantism it is that has in¬ 
troduced him to the most dreadful of respon- 
sibdiUes.-— T. DE Quincey. 

PROTESTANTISM.—The Religion of 

This religion has in itself a natural 
)endency to virtue, as a standing testimony 
of its own Divine Original; and accordingly 
It has suppressed vice and immorality in all 


the countries where it has had a footing ; it 
has civilized nations, and reformed the very 
tempers of its professors; and thus it has 
earned its own evidence in itself.—D efoe. 

PROVERB.—A Beautiful 

The evening bring a' hame^ is an interest¬ 
ing saying, meaning—that the evening of 
life, or the approach of death, softens many 
of our political and religious differences. 
1 do not find this proverb in the older col¬ 
lections, but Mr. Stirling justly calls it “a 
beautiful proverb, which, lending itself to 
vanous uses, may be taken as an expression 
of faith in the gradual growth and spread 
of large-hearted Christian charity, the no¬ 
blest result of our happy freedom of thought 
and discussion.” The literal idea of the 
e’enmg bringing a’ hame,” has a high and 
illustrious antiquity, as in the fragment ot 
Sappho—-"'E<rir€/>€, irtfvTo tpipeis—(ptpfis 6lv 
(or ohoy) tpipeis atya, ipepeis fiaripi iraiSa 
—which is thus paraplirascd by Lord 
Byron :— 

“ O Hesperus 1 thou bringest all good 
things— 

Ilome to the weary, to the liungry cheer; 
To the young biid the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o*er-laboured 
steer, etc. 

Thou bnng’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast.” Dean Ramsay. 

PROVERB.—The Definition of a 

A proverb is much matter decocted into 
few words.—D r, Fuller. 

PROVERBS.—The Imperishable 
Beauty of 

Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever I Tennyson. 

PROVERBS.—National 

The proverbs of several nations were 
much studied by Bishop Andrews, and tlic 
rea.son he gave was—Because by them he 
knew the minds of several nations, which 
is a brave thing; as we count him a wise 
man that knows the minds of men, which 
is done by knowing what is habitual to 
them. Proverbs are habitual to a nation, 
being transmitted from father to son.— 
Selden. 

PROVIDENCE—Asserted. 

There is such a thing as divine provi¬ 
dence. He who made the world, never 
abandons it. In Him “we live and move” 
as well as ** have our being; ” and He does 
not govern by mechanical laws, as a man 
who may form a machine which may go 
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writhout his inspectioHi and which he may 
therefore leave for a season, at least to 
another, while he attends to something else; 
for here, were God to suspend His attention 
for one moment, all would run into con¬ 
fusion and disorder. Nor does He govern 
by general laws, as if He disregarded whole 
systems, worlds, or a series of worlds, while 
He overlooks individual and minute events. 
Can it be beneath Him to manage what it 
was not beneath Him to make'{—] pci, 

PROVIDENCE—Defined. 

By the providence of God, generally 
speaking, is meant—His care for every ob¬ 
ject of nature; so that His power is unin- 
terniptedly exercised in upholding, con¬ 
trolling, and directing every person and 
every thing, rendering all subservient to His 
glory, and the accomplishment of His wise, 
holy, gracious, and righteous purposes.— 
T. Jackson. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Denial of 

He who denies the providence of God 
implicitly denies His existence.— Bentley. 

PROVIDENCE.—A Firm Trust in 

When worthy Mr. Hem lay upon his 
death-bed, his wife, with great concern, 
asked him what was to become of her 
and her very large family ? He answered— 
“ Peace, sweetheart ! that God who feeds 
the ravens will not starve the Hems.”— 
W. Secker. 

PROVIDENCE.—An Infidel’s Notion of 

Who can, without horror, consider the 
whole world as the empire of destruction ? 
It abounds with wonders; it also abounds 
with victims. It is a vast field of carnage 
and contagion. Every species is pursued 
through earth, air, and water, and, without 
pity, torn to pieces. In man there is more 
wretchedness than in all the other animals 
put together. He loves life, and yet he 
knows tliat he must die. If he enjoys a 
transient good, he suffers various evils, and 
is at last devoured by worms. This know¬ 
ledge is his fatal prerogative ; other animals 
have it not. He spends the transient mo¬ 
ments of his existence in diffusing the mise¬ 
ries which he suffers ; in cutting the throats 
of his fellow creatures for pay, in cheating 
and being cheated, in robbing and being 
robbed, in serving that he might command, 
and in repenting of all he does. The bulk 
of mankind are nothing more than a crowd 
of wretches, equally criminal and unfortu¬ 
nate; and the globe contains rather car¬ 
cases than men. I tremble at the review 
of this dreadful picture, to find it contains 


a complaint against Providence itself; and 
I wish I had never been born, —VOLTAIRE. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Intention of 

It is the intention of Providence, in its 
various expressions of goodness, to leclaim 
mankind.— Prof. Rogers. 

PROVIDENCE.—Man the Care of 
In ev’ry way, in ev’ry sense, 

Man IS the care of I’rovidence; 

And whensoe’er he goeth wrong. 

The errors to himself belong. 

S. Buti kr 

PROVIDENCE.—National Recognition of 

When the Spaniards, on the defeat of 
their Invincible Armada, stung with disap¬ 
pointment, and wishing to detract from tlie 
honour w'hich our brave defenders had 
acquired, exclaimed that the English had 
little reason to boast; for if the elements 
had not fought against them, they would 
certainly have conquered us; the enlarged 
and vivid mind of Queen Elizabeth im¬ 
proved the hint. She commanded a medal 
to be struck, representing the Armada scat¬ 
tered and sinking in the back-ground, and 
in the ffront the British fleet riding triumph¬ 
ant, with the following passage as a motto 
round the medal:—“Thou didst blow with 
T'hy wind, and the sea covered them.” It 
becomes us to say m reference to this, as 
well as many other national deliverances— 
“ Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given 
us as a prey to their teeth.”— Arvine. 

PROVIDENCE.—Nature Teaching 

Wliatever way I turned, nothing appeared 
but danger and difficulty, I saw myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth 
of a rainy season, naked and alone, sur¬ 
rounded by sav.'ige animals, and men still 
more savage. I was five hundred miles 
from the nearest European settlement At 
this moment, painful as my reflections were, 
the extraordinary beauty of a small moss 
irresistibly caught my eye. I mention it to 
show from what trifling circumstances the 
mind will sometimes derive consolaiion ; for 
though the whole plant was not laiger than 
the top of one of my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
roots and leaves without admiration. Can 
that Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection in this obscure 
part of the world, a thing which appears of 
so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after His own image?—Surely not! 
I started up, and disregarding both hunger 
and fatigue, travelled forward, assured that 
relief was at hand; and I was not disap¬ 
pointed.— Mungo Park, 
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PROVIDENCE.-~A Particular 

A general providence necessarily implies 
a particular providence. As the whole is 
m^e up of vanous parts, the chain is made 
up of links. Let us come to Him into 
whose lips grace was poured, and who spake 
as never man spake. According to Him 
—** God maketh His sun to rise on the just 
and the unjust.” According to Him—He 
wings an angel, and teaches the little spider 
to weave its web. He numbers the very 
hairs of our head, and the sparrow falls not 
to the ground without your Father.— Jay. 

PROVIDENCE.—Personal Recognition of 

Sir Thomas (iresham, who built the 
Royal Exchange m London, was the son of 
a poor woman, w ho, while he was an infant, 
abandoned hun in a field. By the provi¬ 
dence ol God, howevei, the chirping of a 
gi asshopper attracted a boy to the spot where 
tlie child lay ; and his life was, by this 
means, preserved. After Sir Thomas had, 
by Ills unparalleled .success as a merchant, 
risen to the pinnacle of commercial wealth 
and greatness, he chose a grasshopper for 
his Cl cst; and becoming, under Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, the founder of the Royal Exchange, 
his crest was placed on the walls of the 
building in several parts, and a vane, or 
weathercock in the figure of a grasshopper, 
was fixed on the summit of the tower.— 
Arvink. 

PROVIDENCE.—Reason cannot Sound 

With scanty line shall Reason dare to mete 
Th’ immeasurable depths of Providence? 
On the swol’n bladders of opinion borne. 
She iloats awhile, then, floundering, sinks 
absorbed 

Within that boundless sea she strove to 
giasp.—A. Cowley. 

PROVIDENCE.—Remarkable Instances of 

Theophilus Gale, being on his way to 
London, was alarmed with the sight of the 
city m flames. J le'had left his papers in the 
possession of a friend, whose house he soon 
found to be involved in the general calamity, 
and he bitterly lamented that the labours 
of many years were lost. But he was 
delighted with the grateful tidings, that his 
desk had been thrown into the cart, as an 
article just .sufficient to make up the load, 
and that his treasure was safe. To this 
circumstance the world is indebted for the 
publication of his learned work entitled 
“ The Court of the Gentiles.”— Buck. 


Bunyan was twice snatched from death, 
when in imminent danger of being 
drowned ; and once, when a soldier in the 
dvil u’ars, he was drarni out to stand as a 
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sentinel, at the siege of Leicester; but 
another having requested, for certain 
reasons, to take his turn, was shot through 
the head, and thus was Bunyan preserved ! 
—Buck. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Retribution of 
The Roman Emperor Julian, a deter¬ 
mined enemy of Christianity, was mortally 
wounded in a war with the Persians, In 
this condition he filled his hand with blood, 
and casting it into the air, said—O Gali¬ 
lean I Thou hast conquered.” Djiring 
this expedition, one of Julian’s followers 
asked a Christian of Antioch—“ What 
the Carpenter’s Son was doing?” “The 
Maker of the world,” replied tlie Christian, 
“ whom you call the Carpenter’s Son, is 
employed in making a coffin for the 
Emperor. ” In a few days afterwards, 
news came to Antioch of Julian’s death ! 
—Arvine. 

PROVIDENCE.—The Universality of 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not 
see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good.—PovE. 

PRUDENCE—Defined. 

Of all the qualities of the mind, prudence 
is the most useful. It is the virtue of 
civilised nations. What is prudence ? It is 
‘*a sly slow thing with circumspective eyes,” 

Savage. 

PRUDENCE—Enjoined. 

Let us 

Act with cool prudence, and with manly 
temper 

As well as manly firmness : 

’Tis god-like»magnanimity to keep, 

When most provoked, our reason calm and 
clear. 

And execute her will, from a strong sense 
Of what is right, without the vulgar aid 
Of heat and passion, which, though mu cst, 
bear us 

Often too far.—^J. Thomson. 

PRUDENCE.—A False 

There is a courageous wisdom; there ia 
also a false reptile prudence, the result not 
of caution but of fear. Under misfortune 
it often happens that the nerves of the 
understanding are so relaxed, the pressing 
penis of the hour so completely confound 
all the faculties, that no future danger can 
be properly pi ynded for, can be justly 
estimated, can so much as fully seen. 
The eye of the mind is dazzled and van¬ 
quished. An abject distrust of ourselves, 
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an extravagrant admiration of the enemy, 
present us with no hope but in a compromise 
with his pride by a submission to his will. 
This short plan of policy is the only counsel 
that will obtain a hearing. We plunge into 
a dark gulf with all the rash precipitation 
of fear.— Burke. 

PRUDENCE.—The Praise of 

There is no amount of praise which is 
not heaped on prudence ; yet there is not 
the most insignificant event of which it can 
make us sure.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

PRUDENCE.—The Want of 

Too many, through want of prudence, 
are golden apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters.— Whitfield. 

PRUDENCE AND JUDGMENT. 

A ship may be well equipped both as to 
sails ami as to guns, but if she be destitute 
both of ballast and of rudder, she can neither 
fight with effect nor fly with adroitness, 
and she must strike to a vessel less strong, 
but more manageable : and so it is with 
men ; they may have the gifts both of ta¬ 
lent and of wit, but unless they have also 
prudence and judgment to dictate the when, 
the where, and the how those gifts are to 
be exerted, the possessors of them will be 
doomed to conquer only where nothing is 
to be gamed, but to be defeated where 
everything is to be lost; they will be 
out-done by men of less brilliant, but 
more con\ertible qualifications, and whose 
strength, in one point, is not counterba¬ 
lanced by any disproportion m another.— 
Colton. 

PSALMS.—The Book of 

The Greeks call this book the Psalter ; 
and deservedly give it many high com¬ 
mendations, as that it is the Soul’s Ana¬ 
tomy, the Law’s Epitome, the Gospel’s 
Index, the Garden of the Scnptuies, a 
Sweet Field and Rosary of Promises, Pre¬ 
cepts, Predictions, Praises, Soliloquies; 
the very Heart and Soul of God, the 
Tongue and Pen of David, a man after 
God’s own heart; one murmur of whose 
Michtam^ or Maschil, one touch of whose 
heavenly harp is far above all the buskin’d 
raptures, garish phantasms, splendid vani¬ 
ties, pageants, and lamlscapes of profane 
wits ; far better worthy to be written in 
letters of gold than Pindar’s seventh “ Ode ” 
in the temple at Rhodes ; and far more fit 
to have been laid up as a rare and precious 
jewel, in that Persian Casket, embroidered 
with gold and pearl, than ** Homer’s Iliad," 
for which it was reserved by great Alex- 
Wider.—T kapp. 


PSALMS.—The Penitential 

These Psalms discover the soul’s deepest 
hell of agony, and lay bare the iron ribs of 
misery whereon the very heart dissolveth ; 
and if they express the same in words which 
melt the soul that conceiveth, and bow the 
head that uttercth them,—then let us keep 
these records of the Psalmist’s grief and 
despondency, as the most precious of Ins 
utterances, and .sure to be needed in the 
case of every man who essayeth to live a 
spiritual life.— E. Irving. 

PULPITS AND PEWS. 

Pulpits are pedestals where the pride 
of man can stand ; and pews are jilaces 
where the pride of man can sit.—^J. li. 
Evan 3. 

PUNCTUALITY.—An Example of 

When General Washington assigned to 
meet Congress at noon, he never failed to 
be passing the door of the hall while the 
clock w^as sinking twelve. Whether Ins 
guests were present or not, he always dined 
at four. Mot unfireqiientlv new meni])ers 
of Congress, who weie invited to dine with 
him, delayed until dinner was half over, 
and he would then remark—“Gentlemen, 
we are punctual here.” When he visited 
Boston in 1788, he appointed eight a.m. as 
the hour when he should set out for Salem, 
and while the Old South Church-clock was 
striking eight, he was mounting his horse. 
The company of cavalry, which volunteered 
to escort him, ^\ere parading in IVemont 
Street, after his departure, and it was not 
until the President reached Charles Rivt.i 
Bridge, that they overtook him. On tl.e 
arrival of the corps, the President, with 
perfect good nature, said—“Major, I thought 
you had been too long in my family, not to 
know when it was eight o’clock.” Captain 
Pease, the father of the stage establishment 
in the United States, had a beautiful pair 
of horses which he wished to dispose of to 
the President, whom he knew to be an 
excellent judge of horses. The President 
appointed five o’clock in the morning to 
examine them. But the captain did not 
arnve with the horses until a quarter after 
five, when he was told by the groom that 
the President was there at five, and waa 
then fulfilling other engagements. Pease, 
much mortified, was obliged to wait a 
week for another opportunity, merely for 
delaying the first quarter of an hour ,— 
Arvine. 

PUNCTUALITY.—The ImporLance of 

Punctuality is impoitant, because it sub* 
serves the peace and good temper of A 
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family; the want of it not only infringes on 
necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important, as it gains 
time; it is like packing things in a box; a 
good packer will get in half as much more 
as a bad one. The calmness of mind which 
it produces is another advantage of punctu¬ 
ality ; a disorderly man is always in a hurry, 
lie has no time to speak with you, because 
he is going elsewhere ; and when he gets 
there, he is too late for his business, or he 
must hurry away to another before he can 
iinish it It was a wise maxim of the Duke 
of Newcastle—do one thmg at a time.” 
Punctuality gives weight to character. 
“tSuch a man has made an appointment; 
then 1 know he will keep it.” And this 
generates punctuality in you ; for, like other 
virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must he punctual, where their 
leader is so. Appodntments indeed become 
debts; I owe you punctuality, if 1 have 
made an appointment wath you, and have 
no nght to throw away your time if 1 do 
my own.— K. Cecil. 

PUNCTUALITY.—Indebtedness to 

1 owe everything in the world to being 
always a quarter of an hour beforehand.— 
Lord Nelson. 

PUNISHMENT.—Capital 

We aie scarcely converts to that system 
which would totally abolish the punishment 
of death. That it is much too frequently 
inflicted in this country, we readily admit; 
but we suspect it will be always necessary 
to rescive it for the mo.st pernicious crimes. 
Death is the most terrible punishment to 
the common people, and therefore the most 
preventive. It does not perpetually outrage 
the feelings of those who are innocent, and 
likely to remain innocent, as would be the 
case from the spectacle of convicts working 
in the high roads and public places. Death 
is tlic most irrevocable punishment, w'hich 
IS in some sense a good ; for, however 
necessary it might fie to inflict labour and 
impiisonment for life, it would never be 
done. Kings and Legislatures would take 
pity after a great lapse of years; the punish¬ 
ment would be remitted, and its preventive 
efficacy, therefore, destroyed.— S. Smith. 

PUNISHMENT.—The Effect of 

If punishment makes not the will supple, 
it hardens the offender.— Locke. 

FUNISHMENT.--Evcrlasting 

Sometimes, in dark caves, men have gone 
to the edge of unspeaking precipices, and, 
wondering what was the depth, have cast 
Uowri fragments of rock, and listened for 
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the repoit of their fall, that they mi< ht 
judge how deep tliat blackness was; a id 
listening—still listening—no sound retinri.,; 
no sudden plash, no clinking stroke as of 
rock against rock—nothing but silence, utter 
silence I And so I stand upon the preci¬ 
pice of life. I sound the depths of the 
other world with curious inquiries. }<ut 
from it comes no echo and no answer to i ly 
questions. No analogies can grajiple and 
bring up from the dejiths of the darkness 
of the lost woiId the probable trulhs. No 
philosophy has line and plummet long 
enough to sound the depths. There re¬ 
mains for us only the few authoritative and 
solemn words of God, I'liese declare that 
the bliss of the righteous is everlasting ; 
and with equal directness and simplicity 
they declare that the doom of the wicked is 
everlasting.— H. W. Beecher. 

PUNS—Defined. 

Conceits arising from the use of words 
that agree m sound but differ in sense.— 
Addison. 

PUNS.—The Repute of 

1 have very little to say about puns ; they 
aie in very bad repute, and so they 
to be. The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very 
deservedly driven out of good company. 
Sonietime.s, indeed, a pun makes its appear¬ 
ance which seems for a moment to redeem 
its species; but we must not be deceived by 
them; it is a radically bad race of wit.— 
Smith. 

PU N STERS.—Dangerous 

People that make puns are like wanton 
boys that ])ut coppers on the railroad tracks. 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their little trick may upset a freight 
train of conversation for the sake of a 
battered witticism.—D r. Holmes. 

PUPILS.—A Range of 

As we entered in 

There sat along the forms, like morning 
doves, 

That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 

A patient range of pupils.— Tennyson. 

PURGATORY—The Bounds of 

The boiuids of purgatory extend not 
beyond this world; for here,'- in this life, 
upright and godly Christians are well and 
soundly scourged and purged.—L uther. 

PURGATORY—Dreaded. 

One of the things for which I pray is that 
my life may go out m full manh^ and 
suddenly, and that I may not leak out drop 
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by drop. To me this is the idea of purga¬ 
tory. I believe in purgatory because I have 
seen it—where an old man that has become 
a burden to everyone, so that you look the 
other way when you think of him, and 
prefer to think of what he waSiiather than 
what he is. God forbid that I should goto 
heaven through such a purgatoiy as this I— 
H. W. Beecher. 

PURITANISM.—The Achievement* of 

Historians have loved to eulogize' the 
manners and virtues, the gloiy, and the 
benefits of chivalry. Puntanism accom¬ 
plished far more. If it had the sectarian 
crime of intolerance, chivalry had the vices 
of dissoluteness. The knights were brave 
from gallantry of spirit ; the puritans from 
the fear of God. The knights were proud 
of loyalty ; the puritans of liberty. I'lie 
knights did homage to monarchs, m whose 
smile they beheld honour, whose rebuke 
was the wound of disgrace; the jiuritans, 
disdaining ceremony, would not bow at the 
name of Jesus, nor bend the knee to the 
King of Kings. Chivalry delighted in out¬ 
ward show, favoured pleasure, multiplied 
amusements, and degraded the human race 
by an exclusive respect for the privileged 
clai ses ; puritaiiism bridled the passions, 
commanded the virtues of self-denial, and 
rescued the name of man from dishonour. 
The former valued courtesy; the latter— 
justice. The former adorned society by 
graceful refinements; the latter founded 
national grandeur on universal education. 
The institiitions of chivalry were subverted 
by the gradually inci easing weight, and 
knowledge, and opulence of the industrial 
classes; the puritans, rallying upon those 
classes, planted in their hearts the undying 
principles of liberty.— Bancroft. 

PURITANS.—A Description of the 

The puritans were men whose minds had 
derived peculiar character from the daily 
contemplation of superior beings and eter¬ 
nal interests. Not content with acknow¬ 
ledging, in general terms, an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being, for 
whose power nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the great end of ex¬ 
istence. They rejected with contempt the 
ceremonious homage which other sects sub¬ 
stituted for the pure worship of the souk 
Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they 
aspired to gaze full on His intolerable 
brightness, and to commune with Him face 
to face. Hence originated their contempt 
lor texrestrial distinctions. The differenor 


between the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind seemed to vanish when compared 
with the lioundless interval which separated 
the whole race from Him on whom their 
own eyes were constantly fixed. They 
recognized no title to superiority but His 
favour; and, confident of that favour, they 
despised all the acconij>lishmcnts and all 
the dignities of the world. If they were 
unacquainted with the works of philoso¬ 
phers and poets, they were deeply read in 
the Oracles of God If their names weic 
not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If their 
steps were not accompanied by a splendid 
tiam of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their 
]>alaces were houses not made with hands ; 
their diadems crowns of glory which should 
never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt; for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, 
and eloquent in a more sublime language,— 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and ter¬ 
rible importance belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and 
darkness looked with anxious interest, who 
had been destined, before heaven and earth 
were created, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which 
short-sighted politicians ascribed to earthly 
causes had been ordained on his account. 
For his sake empires hail risen, and flou¬ 
rished, and decayed. For his sake the 
Almighty had proclaimed His will by tlie 
pen of the Evangelist and the harp of the 
Prophet. He had been wrested by no 
common deliverer from the grasp of no 
common foe. He had been ransomed by 
the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood 
of no earthly sacrifice. It was for him 
that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead had risen, 
that all nature had shuddered at the suffer¬ 
ings of her expiring God.— Macaulay. 

PURITY.—Pictures of 

It is exceedingly lovely to behold the 
pictures of purity, though they be hung in 
the frames of poverty.—W. Secker. 

PURITY.—The Preservation of 

Her life flows on a sacred stream, 

In whose calm depth th^ beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes 
of ill 

Do hover round its surface, glides in light. 
And takes no shadow of them. 

bHAKSFEARB. 
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PURPOSE.— The Execution of a 

To commit the execution of a purpose 
to one who disapproves of the })lan of it, 
is to employ but one-third of the man; 
his heart and ins head are against you, 
you liave nimmanded only his hands.— 
Colton. 

PURPOSES—Developed into Action. 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hat died inlu action, will lun into decay.— 
Smills. 

PURSE.—Consult your 

iv.e f.iiicy you consult, consult your purse. 
-Div. FkaMvLin. 

PURSE.—The Consumption of the 

I can get no remedy against this consump¬ 
tion of the ])iirse : borrowing only lingeis 
and lingers it out; but the disease is incur- 
aiile !—bliARSl'LAKK. 

— PYRAMIDS.—The Fate of the 

Ye jiyraiiiids 1 that point your heads to 
heaven, 

As pillars that would jirop the spheres,—a 
day 

Is coming when you moulder into dust. 

And melt away, like dew upon the wind ! 
.bo sink the monuments of ancient niiglit, 

So fade the gauds and splendours of the 
world; 

Her empires brighten, blaze, and pass 
away, 

Ami trojlined fanes, and adamantine domes, 
That threaten’d an eternity, depart, 

Amid the dying cliange, or lapse of things : 
Knthroneil o’er all, a desolation frowns, 
.Save mind,—omnipotent, surpassing mind ! 
One scintillation of a soul inspired, 

'J'hough kindled in an atmosphere of gloom, 
Or loneliness, will strengthen, glow, and 
live, 

And burn from age to age, till it become 
The sun and gloiy of a thinking world. 
When tin ones aie shatter’d, and their kings 
foi 'uL! ' R. Montgomery. 

PYRAMIDS.—The Forgetfulness of the 

The pyramids themselves, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names ol their 
founders. —Dr. Puller. 


Q. 

QUACK.—Preference Given to a 

Such IS the weakness and eas] 
of men, that a quack is preferred before au 
able physician. And why? liecause there 
Is naihing so impossible lu a cure wiuch 
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this boastful pretender will not undertake. 
The inevitable consequences are dishonest 
gain on the one hand, and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment on the other.— Whitlock. 

QUAKERESS.—The Garments of a 
The very garments of a Quaker seem in¬ 
capable of receiving a soil; and cleanliness 
m them to be something more Lliau the 
absence of its contrary. Every Quakeress 
is a lily; and when they come up in bands 10 
their Whitsun conferences, ivhitening the 
easterly streets of the metropolis, from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, they show 
like tioops of the Shining Ones.— Lame. 

QUAKERS.—The Appellation of 

The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like 
all high passions, being too strong for the 
weak nerves to .sustain, threw the jircachers 
into convulsions, and shakings, and dis¬ 
tortions of limbs; and they thence received 
the appellation of Quakers. George Fox, 
bora at Drayton, in Lancashire, 1624, was 
founder of this sect.— liUME. 

QUAKERS.—The Morality of the 

Their morality is rigid, yet benevolent, 
humane, loving, divine.—D r. Davies. 

QUALITIES.—Good 

I have known some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very seiwiceable 
to others, but useless to themselves ; like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform 
the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within.—D ean Swift. 

QUALITIES.—Lacking the Germ of 

Who can give qualities to men, when they 
have not broqght the germ with them into 
the world ?—G. Forster. 

QUANTITY.—False 

A young man, who, on a public occasion, 
makes a f^e quantity at the outset of life, 
can seldom or never get over it.—S. Smith. 

QUARRELS.—The Brevity of 

Quarrels would not last long if the fault 
was only on one side.—L a Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

QUARRELS.—Faults in 

111 most quarrels there is a fault on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to a 
spark which cannot be produced witliout a 
flint, as well as a steel; either of them may 
hammer on wood for ever, no fire wJl 
follow. —Colton. 
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QUARRELS.— Full of 

Thy head is as fu*ll of quarrels as an egg 
Is full of meat.—SiiAKbPJs,ARE. 

QUARRELS.—Matrimonial 

The first quarrel that goes the length of 
any harsh or contemptuous language is an 
unfoitunale epoch in married li(^e; for that 
the delicate respectfulness being thus once 
broken down, the same kind of language 
much more easily comes afterwards. 7'heie 
is a feeling of haAnng less to love than be¬ 
fore.—Fos I ER. 

QUEEN.—The Clemency of a 

It IS related that during the first few days 
of the leign of C^ueen Victoria, then a girl 
between nineteen and twenty years of age, 
some sentences of a court-martial were 
presented fijr her signaluie. One was death 
for deseitiori. She lead it, ])aused, and 
looked up to the officer who laid xt before 
her, and said : - “ Have you nothing to say 
in iiehalf of this man?’’ “Nothing; he 
has deserted three ti nes,” answered the 
officer. “Think again, your Grace,” was 
the reply. “ And,’’ said the gallant veteran, 
as he related the circumstances to his friends 
—(for he was none other than the Duke of 
Wellington)—“seeing her Majesty so ear¬ 
nest about It, I said—He is certainly a bad 
soldier ^ but there was somebody who sjiokc 
as to his good character, and he may be a 
good for aught 1 know to the contrary.” 
“Oh, thank you a thousand times!” ex¬ 
claimed the youthful Queen, and hastily 
writing Pardoned in large letters on the 
fatal page, she sent it across the table with 
a hand trembling with eagerness and beau¬ 
tiful emotion.—HoDoiNb. 

QUEEN.—The Grief of a 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d 
down 

Her delicate cheek ; it seemed, she was 
a queen 

Over her passion, which, most rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her.— Shakspeare. 

QUEEN.—The Smiles and Tears of a 
Patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest. You 
have seen 

Sunshine and rain at once : her smiles and 
tears 

Were like abetter day: those happy smiles. 
That play’d on her ripe lip, seem'd not to 
know 

What guests were in her eyes; which 
parted Ihcnce, 

As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. In 
brief, soriow 

Would l)c a rarity most beloved, if all 
Miuld so become it.—S hakspeaiuc. 


QUEEN.—The Training of a 

In such a season, when the sun was hardly 
li'gh enough to have dried up the dews of 
KcnsiiiL'^fon’s green alley;, as I passed along 
the broad central walk, I saw a group on 
the lawn before the palace, which to my 
mind was a vision of exquisite loveliness. 
The Duchess of Kent and her daughter 
Victoria, whose years then numbered nme, 
are breakfasting m the open air—a single 
page attending on them at a respectful 
distance, the matron looking on with eyes 
of love, while the fair soft English face is 
bright with smiles. The world of fashion 
is not yet astir. Clerks and mecliamcs 
passing onward to their occupations are 
few; and they exhibit nothing of that 
vulgar curiosity which is found more com¬ 
monly in the class of the merely ricli than 
m the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. What a beautiful characteristic 
of the training of this royal girl that she 
should not have been taught to shrink from 
the public eye ; that she should enjoy the 
freedom of a child’s nature ; that her merry 
laugh should be as fearless as the notes of 
thrushes around her! I passed on and 
blessed her; and, thank God ! I have 
lived to see the golden fruits of such tiaiii- 
ing.—C. Knight. 

QUERY.—A Jestful 

What is (m)ajest(y) when deprived of its 
externals but a jest ?—^Burke. 

QUESTION.—The Import of a 

A question implies doubt, and a desire 
for accurate information ; oftentimes a man 
betrays himself by a quesiiaii winch he 
proposes rather thvin by the answer which 
he gives.—E. Davies. 

QUICKNESS.—The Fascination of 

There is something extremely fascinating 
in quickness ; and most men are desirous of 
appearing quick. The great rule for 
becoming so, is— by not attempting to appear 
quicker than you really are; —by resolving 
to understand yourself and others, and to 
know what you mean, and what they mean, 
before you speak or answer.—S. Smi i il. 

QUIET.—The Preservation of Personal 

Sir Matthew Hale had a generous and 
noble idea of God in lus mind ; and this he 
found above all other considerations to pre- 
.serve his quiet. And, indeed, that was so 
established in him, that no accidents, how 
sudden soever, were observed to discompose 
him— of which an eminent man of the legal 
profession gave me this instance:—In the 
year 1666^ an opinion ran through the 
nation that tlie end of the world would come 
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that year. Judge Hale going that year to 
the Western Circuit, as he was on the 
bench at the assizes, a most terrible storm 
fell out very unexpectedly, accompanied 
with such flashes of lightning and crashings 
of thunder, that the like will hardly fall 
out in an age ; upon which a rumour ran 
through the crowd—“that now was the 
cud of the world, and the day of judgment 
was begun! ” At this there followed a 
general consternation in the assembly, and 
all men forgot the business they were met 
about, and betook themselves to their pray¬ 
ers. This, added to the horror raised by the 
storm, looked very dismal ; but the Judge 
was not a whit affected, and was going on 
With the business of the court m his 
ordinary manner !— Bp. Burnet. 

QUILL.—The Gift of the 

Oh 1 Nature’s noblest gift—my grey*goose 
quill, 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Tom from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men ! 

Byron. 

QUILL.—The Power of the 

The fangs of a bear, and the tusks of a 
wild boar, do not bite worse, and make 
deeper gashes, than a goose-quill some¬ 
times ; no, not even the badger himself, 
who is said to be so tenacious of his bite, 
that he will not give over his hold till he 
feels his teeth meet and the bones crack.— 
UOWELL. 

QUOTATION—Likened to a Text. 

A quotation may be likened to a text 
on which a sermon is preached.—D r. 
Southey. 

QUOTATION.—The Value of 

Quotation is a good thing ; there is a com¬ 
munity of mind in it: classical quotation 
is the parole of literary men all over the 
world.—D r. Johnson, 


R. 

R.—The Sound of the 

“R” is sometimes called the canine letter, 
from some fancied resemblance which it 
bears in sound to the snarling of a dog. 
Hence Ben Jonson says—“ R is the do^s 
letter.”— Dr. Webster. 

RABBLE.—The Praise of the 
And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
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Things vulgar, and, well weigh’d, scarce 
worth the praise. 

They praise and they admire they know 
not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads the 
other; 

And what delight to be by such extoU’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
talk. 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small 
praise 1 Milton. 

RACES.—The Division of the 

Naturalists and ethnographers divide 
mankind into several distinct varieties or 
races. Cuvier refers them all to three ; 
Pritchard enumerates seven; Agassiz eight; 
Pickering describes eleven; but the common 
classification is that of Blumenbach, who 
makes five. First is the Caucasian, or 
white race, to which belong the greater 
part of the European nations and those of 
Western Asia ; second, the Mongolian, or 
yellow race, occupying Tartary, China, 
Japan, etc. ; thud, the Ethiopian, or negro 
race, occupying all Africa, except the north; 
fourth, the American, or red race, con¬ 
taining the Indians of North and South 
Amenca; and, fifth, the Malayan, or brown 
race, occupying the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, etc.— Dr. Webster. 

RACES.—The Extinction of 
The Bible, translated into an old Indian 
language, from which the devoted David 
Brainerd taught so successfully a nation of 
Red Men, still exists ; but it speaks in a 
dead tongue, which no one can understand; 
for the nation to whom he preached has 
become extinct And Humboldt tells us, 
in referring to a perished tribe of South 
America, that there lived in i8o6, when 
he visit^ 4 heir country, an old parrot in 
Ma3rpures, which could not be understood, 
because, as the natives informed him, it 
spoke the language of the Atures. Tribes 
of the aborigines of Australia have wholly 
disappeared during the present generation. 
Thus the experience of more than a hundred 
years demonstrates that when a tribe of 
men falls beneath a certain level, its destiny 
is extinction, not restoration.—II. MiLLSR* 

RAGE— Defined. 

Rage is the intoxication of anger, and, 
like wine,(sinks its unhappy possessor lower 
than the beasts of the field.—D r. Davies. 

R AQE—U nreasonable. 

Rage stays not to inquire who ought to die; 
Numbers must fall, no matter which or 
why. Lucan* 
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RAGS—the Beggar’s Robes. 

Rags, which are the reproach of poverty, 
are the beggar’s robes, and graceful insignia 
of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, 
the suit in which he is expected to show 
himself in public.— Lamb. 

RAILLERY—Consistent with Good- 
Breeding. 

The raillery which is consistent with 
good-breeding is a gentle animadversion 
on some foible, which, while it raises the 
laugli in the rest of the company, doth not 
put the person rallied out of countenance, 
or expose him to shame or contempt. On 
the contrary, the jest should be so delicate, 
that the object of it should be capable of 
joining in the mirth it occasions.— Field¬ 
ing. 

RAILLERY—to be Declined. 

Above all things raillery decline. 
Nature but few does for that task design : 
*Tis in the ablest hands a dangerous tool. 
But never fails to wound the meddling fool; 
For all must grant it needs no common art 
To keep men patient when we make them 
smart: 

Not wit alone, nor humour’s self, will do. 
Without good nature and much prudence 
too. 

To judge aright of persons, place, and time; 
For taste decrees what’s low and what’s 
sublime; 

And what might charm to-day, or o’er a 
glass, 

Perhaps at court, or next day, would not 
pass. Bp. Stillingfleet. 

RAILROAD.—Travelling by 

No one would travel by railroad who 
could help it—^who had time to go leisurely 
over hills and between hedges, instead of 
through tunnels and between banks. The 
railroad is, in all its relations, a matter of 
earnest business, to be got through as soon 
as possible. It transmutes a man from a 
traveller into a living parcel. For the time 
he has parted with the nobler characteristics 
of his humanity for the sake of a planetary 
power of locomotion.— Ruskin. 

RAILROAD STATION.—The 

One of the strange and evil tendencies of 
the present day is to the decoration of the 
railroad station. It is the very temple of 
discomfort, and the only charity the builder 
can extend to us is to show us how soonest 
to get out of it. Better buiy gold in the 
embankments, than put it in ornaments on 
the stations. Railroad architecture has, or 
would havei a dignity of its own* if it were 


left to its work. You would not put rings 
on the fingers of a smith at Ins anvil.— 
Ruskin. 

RAIN.—The Quantity of 

When we consider how small a proportion 
of watery vapour exists m the air—that 
were it all to come down at once over the 
whole earth, it would cover the surface only 
to a depth of five inches—we cannot think 
without ama/ement of the vast and con¬ 
tinuous effects it ]produces. 'I'he quantity 
of rain which falls yearly on our islands 
would cover them, were it all to fall at once, 
to a depth of from twenty-five to thirty 
inches; and except the table-land of central 
Spain, there are few places in westeni 
Europe where the depth of yearly ram is 
less than twenty inches. And all this rain 
descends from an atmosphere which does 
not contain more, probably, at any one 
time, than falls yearly in dew alone over the 
whole earth !—Pruf. Johnston, 

RAIN—in Summer. 

How beautiful is the rain I 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout I 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain I 

Longfellow. 

RAIN AND SNOW.—The 
The rain which we see descending was 
thawed for us out of icebergs which have 
watched the pole-star for ages ; and lotus 
lilies sucked up from the Nile and exlialed 
as vapours the snows that are lying on the 
tops of our hills.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

RAINBOW.—The 

That smiling daughter of the storm.— 
Colton. 


That gracious thing made up of tears and 
light.—S. T, Coleridge. 

That arc of light. 

Bom of the shower, and colour’d by the sun. 
Which spans the heavens when April skies 
are bright J. C. Prince. 
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RAINBOW.—The Beauty and Freshness 
of the 

How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
(ftt mountain, tower, and town ; 

Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A tJiousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon honVon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the raven from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, failliful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still re-builds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale willi age 
That fust spoke i)eace to man. 

T. Campbell. 

RAINBOW.—The Lunar 

1.0 • on llie soft sjiray of the wateifall 
'I he lovely lunar jjhantom ! All at once. 
Nor warning given by some uncertain light, 

*^1 he apparition spans the lilack abyss, 

And It IS lustrous : Fancy dreams she sees 
A golden ]ialac(' use ; the gorgeous walls 
.A.re ])ictuicil o’er with mosses many-dyed ; 
Fright as in day the clustering wild flowers 
liang, 

Only their glory softer. — ^J. Wilson. 
RAINBOW.—Names Given to the 
The Hebrews called it—“ d’he Bow of 
(iod,” and the Cjiecks—“The D.iughtcr 
of Wonder.”— Loaring. 

RANCOUR.—The Evil Results of 

Rancour is that degree of malice which 
preys upon the possessor. His lieart is 
torn with vexation when he contemplates 
tlie liappiness of another, or when he is 
foiled ill Ins evil purposes toward linn.— 
CuGAN. 

RANK.—Distinction of 

As long as time endureth, there will be 
distinction of rank, not simply for the weal 
of the great, but for the economy and 
safety of the world.—E. Davies. 

RANKS.—Divided 

Yes, in the moral world, as oins, we see 
Divided ranks—a soul’s nobility ; 

By deeds—their titles commoners create, 

The loftier order are by birthright great. 

LY'n’ON. 

RAPTURE—Indescribable. 

'rhe language of this lower sphere is in¬ 
adequate to describe the nature of rapture. 

It may be called—a pleasing passion, an ex¬ 
treme joy, an ecstacy, or, according to the 
poet—a dream seldom known ; but this is ' 
merely naming it ; and rapture is infinitely ^ 
more than a name, d'he rapture felt by the , 
warrior when victory resounds from rank 
lo raiik—the rapture felt by the infant when j 
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it first gazes on the light—the rapture felt 
by the paient on the return of his prodigal 
—the rapture felt by the saint when the 
gates of Paradise open wide to receive him 
—can only be described by the tongue of 
an angel, in the language of heaven !— Dr, 
Davies. 

RASHNESS.—The Attendance of 

Rashness attends youth, as prudence 
does age. — CiCERO. 

RATIONALIST.—The 

The rationalist is distinguished from the 
atheist by his theoretical belief of a Sujn eme 
Power, and he is distinguished from the 
pantheist by his denial of an ever-present 
and all-pervading divine energy. The pan¬ 
theist says—“ God is at hand ; ” the ration¬ 
alist .says—“ God is afar off.” Pantheism 
sees tile Divine Being m all things, and 
confounds the Creator with Ihs creation; 
whereas rationalism, though distinguislung 
Him from His woiks, banishes Him into a 
distant solitude. Its distinctive character¬ 
istic, as a form of infidelity, is, that while 
admitting the world to have been originally 
created by God, it as it were extrudes Him 
from that world by reducing it to a self- 
sustained meclianism, and by resolving 
wdiat are generally understood by the works 
of Providence into a regularly successive 
senes of necessary developments. The 
seed, having the vegetative power in itself, 
IS cast by the husbandman into the soil, 
and there, aided merely by natural agencies, 
IS left to develop itself into the full-grown 
plant or tree. The watch, complete m its 
wheels and mainspring, is wound up, and 
continues to move, though ever so far 
distant from the maker. The ship builder 
having finished and launched the ship, 
leaves it entirely lo the care of the sailors. 
Such are specimens of some of the analogies 
by which men would exclude God from His 
own world, and make the universe, if not 
independent of His creative power, alto¬ 
gether independent of His presence and 
control.—T. Pearson. 

RATIONALISTS.—The Title of 

Such persons are commonly called— 
“ reasonists,” to distinguish them from true 
reasoners and rational inquirers.— Canon 
Waterland. 

READ.—The Acquirement of Everything 

I resolved, when beginning to read law, 
to make everything I acquired peifectly my 
own, and never lo go to a second thing 
till I had entirely accomplished the first. 
Many of my competitors read as much in ? 
day as 1 read in a week ; but, at the ei>ll 
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cf twelve months my knowledge was as 
fresh as the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from recollection.— 
St. Leonards. 

READ.—An Injunction to 

Read, and refine your appetite; learn to 
live upon instruction ; feast your mind and 
mortify your flesh ; read, and take your 
nourishment in at your eyes, shut up your 
mouth, and chew the cud of understanding. 
—Congreve. 

READER.—a Great 

William King, the poet, was, at eighteen 
years of age, elected to Christ Church, 
where he is said to have prosecuted his 
studies with so mucli intenseness and acti¬ 
vity, that, before he was eight years’ stand¬ 
ing, he had read over and made remarks 
upon considerably more than twenty thou¬ 
sand books and manuscripts !—Ruck. 

READERS.—Busy 

Busy readers are sfldom good readers; 
sometimes everything pleases them, some¬ 
times nothing ; sometimes they half under¬ 
stand us, sometimes not at all, and some¬ 
times they misunderstand us.—W ieland, 

READING.—The Benefits of 

Reading serves for delight, for omament, 
and for ability; it perfects nature, and is per- 
fected by experience. 'I'hc crafty contemn 
it; the simple admire it; and the wise use 
it. Reading makes a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. 
He that writes little, needs a great memory; 
he that confers little, a present wit; and he 
that reads little, needs much cunning to 
make him seem to know that which he does 
not.— Lord Bacon. 

READING.—The Best Books for 

If it be necessary, as the case is with 
some barren wits, to take in the tlioughts of 
others in order to draw forth their own, as 
dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into tliem ; in that necessity, I would re¬ 
commend some of the approved standard 
authors of antiquity for your perusal, as a 
poet and a wit; because maggots being 
what you look for, you will find they 
abound in good old authors, as in rich old 
cheese, not m the new ; and for that reason 
you must have the classics, especially the 
most worm-eaten of them, often in your 
hands. But with this caution—that you are 
not to use those ancients as unlucky lads do 
their old fathers, and make no conscience 
of picking their pockets and pillaging them. 
Your business is not to steal from them, 
but to improve upon them, and make their 
sentiments your own ; which is an effect of 


grccit judgment; and though difficult, yet 
very possible without the scurvy imputation 
of filching ; for I humbly conceive, though 
I light my candle at my neighbour’s fire, 
that does not alter the property, or make 
the wick, the wax, or tlie flame, or the 
whole candle less my own.—D ean Swift. 

READING.—Dull 

There was, it is said, a criminal in Italy, 
who was suffered to make his choice between 
Guicciardini and the galleys. He chose 
the history. But the war of Pisa was loo 
much for him. He changed his mind, and 
went to the oars.— Macaui^ay. 

READING.—Light 

One of the amusements of idleness is 
reading without the fatigue of close atten¬ 
tion, and tlie world therefore swarms with 
writeis whose wish is not t() be studied, 
but to be read.—D r. Johnson. 

READING.—The Love of 

The love of reading enables a man to 
exch.inge the wearisome hours of life, 
which come to every one, for hours of de¬ 
light. — Montesqu H u. 

Alexander was passionately fond of read¬ 
ing ; and lamenting that Asia afforded no 
books to amuse his leisure, he wiote to 
Ilarpalus to send him the works of Phi- 
listus, the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, 
^schylus, and the dithyrambics of Tlia- 
Icstes.— Zimmerman. 

READING.—Motives for 

Most people read merely to pass an idle 
hour, or to please themselves with the idea 
of employment, while their indolence ])re- 
ventsihem from any active exertion ;—and a 
considerable number with a view to a displ.iy 
which they are afterwards to make of their 
literary acquisitions. From whichever of 
these motives a person is led to the perusal 
of books, it IS hardly possible that he can 
derive from them any matenal advantage. 
If he reads merely from indolence, the 
ideas which pass through his mind will pro¬ 
bably leave little or no impression; and 
if he reads from vanity, he will be more 
anxious to select striking particulars in the 
matter, or expression, than to seize the spirit 
and scope of the author’s reasoning, or to 
examine how far he has made any additions 
to the stock of useful and solid knowledge. 
—D. Sl'EWART. 

READING.—The Re.sult of 

It is no more necess.ary that a man should 
remember the different dinners and suppers 
which have made him healthy, than the 
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different books which have made him wise. 
Let us see the result of good food in a strong 
body, and the result of great reading in a 
full and powerful mind.—S. Smith. 

REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.—The 
There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 

** Shall I have nought that is fair ? ** saith 
he ; 

•* Have nought but the bearded grain ? 
Though tlie breath of these flowers is sweet 
to me, 

I will give tliein all hack again.” 

He ga/ed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise, 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

Longfellow. 

REASON.—Bereft of 

He that is of reason^s skill bereft, 

And wants the staff of wisdom him to 
.stay, 

Is like a ship in midst of tempest left, 
Without an helm or pilot her to sway: 
l''ull sad and dreadful is that ship’s event, 

So is the man that wants intendiment. 

Spenser. 

REASON.—Definitions of 

Reason is a facultv of the mind by which 
Jt distinguishes truth from falsehood, and 
good from evil, and which enables the pos¬ 
sessor to deduce inferences from facts, or 
from propositions.—L ocke. 

Reason is used to expiess the whole of 
those powers which elevate man above the 
brutes, and constitute his rational nature, 
more especially, pci haps, his intellectual 
powcis.—D. Stewart. 

REASON.—Destined to 

Many arc destined to reason wrongly; 
others not to reason at all; and others to 
pei-secute those who do reason.— Vol¬ 
taire. 

REASON.—The Exercise of 

He that will not reason is a bigot; he 
that cannot reason is a fool; and he that 
(lares not reason is a slave. — Sir W. 
Drummond. 

REASON—not Given on Compulsion. 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reason upon com¬ 
pulsion. —SH AKSPEARE. 
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REASON.—Human 

Human reason is like a drunken man on 
horseback; set it up on one side, and it 
tumbles over on tlie other.—L uther. 

REASON.—The Improvement of a 

Neither can any make so strong a reason 
whicli anotlier cannot improve.—T yndale. 

REASON.—Natural 

No doubt the testimony of natural reason, 
on whatever exercised, must, of necessity, 
stop short of those truths which it is the 
object of Revelation to make known ; still 
it places the existence and personal attri¬ 
butes of the Deity on such grounds as to 
render doubts absurd and atheism ridicu¬ 
lous.— Hkkschel. 

REASON.—The Noblest Act of 
It IS the noblest act of human reason 
To free itself from slavish prepossession ; 
Assume the legal right to disengage 
Fiom all it had contracted under age, 

And not its ingenuity and wit 
'Po all it was imbued with first submit; 
Make true, or false, for better, or for worse. 
To have, or t’ hold, indifferently of course. 

S. Butler. 

REASON.—The Operation of 

A plain, convincing reason operates on 
the mind both of a learned and an ignorant 
hearer as long as he lives.—D ean Swift. 

REASON.—The Pleasure of 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 
sense, 

Lie in three words -health, peace, and 
competence. Pope. 

REASON.—The Prerogative of 

To remember the past, to anticipate the 
future, and to realize the absent, is the pre¬ 
rogative of reason.—E. Garbett. 

REASON—a Regulating Principle. 

Reason is the principle by which our 
belief and opinions ought to be regulated. 
—Reid. 

REASON AND FAITH. 

We would represent Reason and Faith 
as twin-born ; the one in form and features 
the image of manly beauty—^the other, of 
feminine grace and gentleness; but to 
each of whom, alas ! is allotted a sad pri¬ 
vation. While the bright eyes of Reason 
are full of piercing and restless intelli¬ 
gence, his ear is closed to sound ; and while 
Faith has an ear of exquisite delicacy, on 
her sightless orbs, as she lifts them towards 
heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. Hand 
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in hand the brother and sister, in all 
mutual love, pursue their way, through a 
world on which, like ours, day breaks and 
night falls alternate; by day the eyes of 
Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night 
the ear of Faith is the guide of Reason. 
As is wont with those who labour under 
these privations respectively, Reason is 
apt to be eager, impetuous, impatient of 
that instruction which his infirmity will 
not permit him readily to apprehend; 
while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever 
willing to listen to the voice by which 
alone truth and wisdom can effectually 
reach her.— Prof. Rogers. 

REASON AND INSTINCT. 

Reason progressive, instinct is complete ; 
Swift instinct leaps ; slow reason feebly 
climbs: 

Brutes soon their zenith reach; their little 
all 

Flows in at once ; in ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy. 
Were man to liveco-ev?! with the sun. 

The patriarch pupil would be learning 
.still; 

Yet, dying, leave his lesson half unleanicd. 

Dr. E. Young. 

REASONERS.—False 

False reasoners are often best confuted 
by giving them the full swing of their own 
absurdities. — CoLTON. 

REASONING.—The Results of 

Lord Chatham in his speeches did not 
reason ; he struck, as by intuition, directly 
on the results of reasoning, as a cannon- 
shot .strikes the mark without your seeing 
its course through the air as it moves to¬ 
wards its object.— Foster. 

REASONS.—Plenty of 
lie has a mint of reasons.—T ennyson. 

REASONS.—Worthless 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of no¬ 
thing, more than any man in all Venice : 
his reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them; and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search.— 
SlIAKSPEARE. 

REBELLION.—The Standard of 
No sooner is the standard of rebellion 
displayed tlian men of desperate principles 
resort to it—A mes. 

REBUKE.—A Quiet 

When Washington's secretary excused 
himself for the lateness of his attendance, 


and laid the blame upon his watch, his 
master quietly said—“ Then you must get 
another watch, or I another secretary."— 
Smiles. 

RECHABITES.—The Ancient 

On my arrival in Mesopotamia, some 
Jews that I saw there, pointed me to one 
of the ancient Rechabites. He stood be¬ 
fore me, wild, like an Arab, holding the 
bridle of his horse in his hand. I showed 
him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, 
which he was much rejoiced to see, as he 
could read both languages, but had no 
knowledge of the New Testament. After 
having proclaimed to him the tidings of 
salvation, and made him a present of the 
Hebrew and Arabic Bibles and Testa¬ 
ments, I asked him—Whose descendant 
are you ? " “ Mousa,” said he, boisterously, 
“ is my name, and I will show you who 
were my ancestors ;" on which he imme¬ 
diately began to read from the 5th to the 
nth verse of Jercmiali xxxv. ‘‘Where 
do you reside?” said 1 . Turning to 
Genesis X. 27, he replied—"At lladoram, 
now called Simar by the Arabs: at Uzal, 
now called Sanan by the Arabs;" and 
again rcfcning to the same chapter, verse 
30th, he coniinueil—“At Mesha, now 
called Mecca, in the deserts around those 
places. W^e dnnk no wine, and plant no 
vineyard, and sow no seed; and live in 
tents, as Jonadab, our father, commanded 
us : Ilobal) was our father too. Come to 
us, and you will find us sixty thou.sand in 
number ; and vou see thus the prophecy 
has been fulfilled—‘Therefore, tnus saith 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want 
a man to stand before me for ever; ’ ” and 
saying this, Mousa, the Recliabite, mounted 
his horse and fled away, and left behind 
a host of evidence in favour of Sacied 
Writ.— Wolff. 

RECITATION.—Good 

For good recitation many things are 
necessary: first, what only a good Vaca¬ 
tion can give to any one, a clear concep¬ 
tion of the meaning, and a good, distinct 
pronunciation, free from provincialisms; 
and then what is innate—a ha}<pi]y-con- 
stituted, sensitive organization, a fine musi¬ 
cal car for the intonation, a genuine 
oetic feeling, and a mind in which all the 
uman affections exist in strengtli and 
purity.—H umboldt. 

RECKONERS.— A Necessity for 

Reckoners without their host must cer¬ 
tainly reckon twice.— Camden. 
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RECKONING.—The Dreadful 
So comes a reckoning when the banquet *s 
o'er,— 

The dreadful reckoning; and men smile no 
more. Gay. 

RECOLLECTION.—A Vagrue, yet 
Gorgeous 

A vague recollection fills my mind ; an 
image, dazzling but undefined, like the me¬ 
mory of a gorgeous dream. It crowds my 
brain confusedly, but will not stay; it 
changes and mingles, like the tremulous 
runshine on the wave, till imagination itself 
IS d.a/vlcd, Ijcwildercd, overpowered! — 
ow. 

l< i:COLLECTIONS.— Bitter 

Hut ever and anon of griefs subdued 
'I’licre comes a token like a scorpion’s 
sling. 

Scarce seen but with fresh bitterness im¬ 
bued ; 

And slight Avilhal may be the things 
which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it 
would ihng 

Aside for ever ; it mny be a sound, 

A tone of music—summer’s eve — or 
spring— 

A flower—the wind—the ocean which 
shall wound. 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we 
arc darkly bound.—B ykon. 

RECONCILIATION.--A Condition of 
the Divine 

God will be easily reconciled to us, if we 
be reconciled to each other.—CiCERO. 

RECONCILIATION,—Divine 

Reconciliation with God really forms the 
basis of all rational and true enjoyment.— 
1)R. Miller. 

RECREATION.—The Design of 

Recreation is intended to the mind, as 
whetting is to the scythe, to sharpen the 
edge of it, which otherwise would grow 
dull and blunt, lie, therefore, that spends 
his whole time in recreation, is ever whet¬ 
ting, never mowing; his grass may grow, 
and his steed starve : as, contrarily, he that 
always toils and never recreates, is ever 
mowing, never whetting; labouring much 
to little purpose As good no scythe as no 
edge. Then only doth the W'ork go for¬ 
ward, when the scythe is so seasonably and 
moderately whetted, that it may cut, and so 
cut that it may have the help of sharpening. 
'—Bp. Hall. 
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RECREATION—Indispensably Neces¬ 
sary. 

The bow cannot possibly stand always 
bent, nor can human nature subsist without 
recreation. —Cervantes. 

RECTOR.—The Supreme 

God is the supreme rector of the world. 
—Adn. Hare. 

REDBREAST.—The 

The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 

Which Piovidcnce assigns them. One 
alone. 

The redbieast, sacred to the household 
gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets lea\cs 
His .shivering mates, and i)ays to trusted 
man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he fust 
Against the window beats, tlien busk 
alu'hts 

On the w'arm hearth ; then hopping o’er 
the floor, 

Ej'cs all tlie smiling family askance. 

And jK'cks, and starts, and wonrlcrs where 
he IS ! 

Till, more familiar growm, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.—THOMSON. 

He is the first bird who, by his sweet 
familiar song, ushers in the spring, and the 
last to bid good-bye to the autumn.—D r. 
Davies. 

REDEMPTION—by the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

There are sometimes raie and beautiful 
waies brought into the market that are 
invoiced aUalmost fabulous rates. Igno¬ 
rant people wonder wdiy they arc pricetl so 
high. I'hc simple reason is that they cost 
so much to procure. That luxurious article 
labelled at such a figure was procured by 
the adventurous hunter, who, at the hazard 
of his neck, brouglit down the vnld moun¬ 
tain goat, out of whose glossy hair the 
fabiic was wrought. Yonder pearl that 
flashes on the brow of the bride is pre¬ 
cious, because it was rescued from the 
great deep at the risk of the pearl-fisher’s 
life, as he was lifted into the boat half 
dead, with the blood gushing from his 
nostrils. Yonder ermine, flung so care¬ 
lessly over the proud beauty’s shoulder, 
cost terrible battles with polar ice and hurri¬ 
cane. All choicest things are reckoned the 
dearest. So is it, too, in heaven’s inven¬ 
tories. The universe of God has never 
witnessed aught to be reckoned in com- 
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parison with the redemption of a gfuilty 
world. That mighty ransom no such con¬ 
temptible things as silver and gold could 
procure. Only by one price could the 
Church of God be redeemed, and that the 
precious blood of the Lamb—the Lamb 
without blemish or spot—“the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.**— 
CUYLBR. 

REDEMPTION.^^The System of 

The grand redemption of degenerate man 
Is not a single, independent act, 

But one great system.—H ey. 

REDEMPTION.—The Wondrousnes* of 

The wondrous deed 1 or shall I call it more ? 
A wonder in Omnipotence itself ! 

A mystery no less to gods than men I 

Dk. E. Young. 

RED-LETTER DAY.—A 

One that is a fortunate or auspicious day; 
so called—because the holy days, or saints’ 
days, were marked in the old calendars with 
red letters.— Grose. 

REDRESS.—Occasion for 
There is occasion for redress when the 
cry is universal.— Davenant. 

REFINEMENT—Defined. 

Refinement is the lifting of one’s self 
upwards from the merely sensual, the effort 
of the soul to Ptherealize the common wants 
and uses of life.—II. W. Beecher. 

REFINEMENT.—Not God’s 
Refinement that carries us away fiom 
our fellow-men is not God’s refinement.— 
H. W. Beecher. 

REFLECTION.—Mental 

By reflection, I would be understood 
to mean that notice which the mind lakes 
of Its own operations, and the manner of 
them, by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these operations in the understand¬ 
ing.—LoCKE. 

REFLECTION.—The Need for 

We are told—“ Let not the sun go down 
on your wrath.” This, of course, is best; 
but, as It generally does, I would add— 
never act or write till it has done so. This 
rule has saved me from many an act of 
folly. It is wonderful what a different 
view we take of the same event four-and- 
twenty hours after it has happened.—S. 
Smith. 

REFLECTION—a Spectre. 

Within the deep 

Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizai\l voice of time, 


Heard from the tomb of ages, points its 
cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life.— Priqntice. 

REFORM.—Attempts at 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, 
strengthen despotism ; as he that struggles 
tightens those cords he does not succ(*ed in 
breaking.—COLTON. 

REFORMATION.—The Causes of the 

The Reformation was not the work 
either of a year, or of a generation. Its 
foundation was laid, both in the good and 
m the evil qualities of our nature. Love of 
truth, reverence for sacred things, a sense 
of personal responsibility, a desire for the 
possession of full spiritual privileges, co- 
operated wnth the pride of human reason, 
the natural impatience of restraint, and the 
envy and hatred inspired among the nobles 
by a rich and powerful hierarchy, to make 
the world weary of the papal domination, 
and desirous of reform in things spiritual 
and ecclesiastical.— Bp. Browne. 

REFORMATION.—The Grand Principles 
of the 

The Word of God only; the grace of 
Christ only; the work of the Spirit only, 
—Dr. D’AuuignE. 

REFORMATION.—The Heroes of the 

They were men of the most marvellous 
w’lsdoin, of brilliant intellect, of the deepest 
piety. 'I’hev did not create the times, the 
limes* created the men. But they left the 
noblest mark on the times it was possible 
to leave—the Reformation itself.— Sey¬ 
mour. 

REFORMATION.—Ignorance before the 

Alfred tlie Great complained that from 
the Humber to the Thames tliere was not a 
single clergyman able to say the Liturgy of 
the Church in his mother tongue. There 
was also a record extant by Bishop Hooper, 
of Gloucester, wherein he says, that in his 
diocese there were three hundred and eleven 
clergymen. Of these, one hundred and 
sixty-eight could not say the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; there were thirty-one who 
could not tell where they were to be 
found ; forty who could not repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, and thirty-one who were un¬ 
able to say who was its author. Such was 
the state of darkness that prevailed in this 
realm, and they did not seem to be better 
elsewhere. It used to be a question put to 
candidites for holy orders, if they knew how 
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to read and write. This was necessary, for 
it was proved on examination, that whilst 
the canons were signed by some in their 
own handwriting, others were obliged to 
append their mark like the liurnblcst plough- 
boy of the present day. If this were so 
among the clergy, how was it among the 
laity ? Among the barons hardly one was 
able to sign his name. This was the origin 
of the word signature—to append a sign— 
and so general was it, that the lawyers 
would rather have a man’s sign or sig¬ 
nature than his handwriting. Not one of 
the barons who attested M agiia Charta were 
able to read or write.— Seymour. 

REFORMATION.—Personal 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground. 
My refoimation, glitteiing o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more 
eyes 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

REFORMATORIES—Described. 

Moral training schools, established by a 
wise and humane government, for wander¬ 
ing street Arabs, for young, yet man- 
educated thieves, and for seeuiiiigly incor¬ 
rigible juvenile offenders.—E. Davies. 

REFORMER.—The Fate of a 

It w'as a good manner which the father 
of the late ]ioet Saint Koix took to reclaim 
his son. 'i’he young poet had shut himself 
up for some time in his study; and his 
father, willing to know w^hat liad eng.iged 
his attention so closely, upon cntcimg, 
found him busied in drawing up a new 
system of religion, and endeavouring to 
show the absurdity of that already esta¬ 
blished. The old man knew by ex])ericnce 
that It was useless to endeavour to convince 
a vain young man by right reason, so only 
desired his company up-stairs. When come 
into the father’s apartment, he takes his 
son by the hand, and, drawing back a cur¬ 
tain at one end of the room, discovered a 
crucifix exquisitely painted. “My son,” 
said he, “you desiie to change the reli¬ 
gion of your country,—behold the fate of a 
Reformer 1 ”—Goldsmith. 

REFORMERS.—The Need of 

Reformers had need first practise on their 
own hearts that which they purpose to try 
on others.— Charles 1. 

REGENERATE.—The Blessedness of the 

There are blest inhabitants of earth, 
Partakers of a new ethereal birth,— 

Their hopes, desires, and purposes es¬ 
tranged 


From things terrestrial, and divinely 
changed ; 

Their very language of a kind that speaks 
The soul’s sure interest in the good she 
seeks. CowPER. 

REGENERATE.—The Term— 

The term—Regenerate is founded on the 
expression— of water, used by our 
Lord, and— Laver of Regeneration, used by 
the Apostles in reference to baptism.— 
Origen. 

REGENERATION.—The Effect of 

In passing from nature to grace you did 
not pass from a lower to a higher stage of 
the same condition—from daybreak to sun¬ 
shine, but from darkest night to dawn of 
day. Unlike the worm which changes into 
a winged insect, or the infant who grows up 
into a stately man, you became, not a more 
perfect, but a *'■ nezv creature” in Jesus 
Christ.— Dr. Guthrie. 

REGIONS.—The Polar 

No eye of man has viewed these grim 
fields, which he silent as night and un¬ 
inhabited, and where no sound of human 
voice breaks the repose, where no dead are 
buried, and none can rise.— Klopstock. 

REGISTER.—The Wish for a Faithful 

A faithful register of births, marriages, 
and de.aths, is wished for by enlightened 
philanthropists of all advanced countries, 
far more as a lest of national morals and 
the national welfare than as a matter of the 
highest social ( onvenience.—M artineau. 

REGULARITY-Defined. 

Regularity is unity; unity is God-like.— 
Richter. 

REGULA^RITY.-An Undesirable 

You are as regular in your irregularities 
as ever.—O’B rien. 

RELATIONS.—A Religious Element in 

If there be not a religious element in the 
relations of men, such relations are miser¬ 
able, and doomed to ruin.—C arlyle. 

RELATIONSHIPS—Created by Death. 

If death dissolves dear relationships, it 
also creates others dearer still. Then, 
possibly for the first time, the brother be¬ 
comes a friend; but then also the friend is 
often felt to be more than a brother.—G. 
Gilfillan. 

RELIGION—Abused. 

Religion is a sacred thing, and has been 
most horribly abused by such as have 
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BU])])eradclcd their own invention, or those 
traditional fopperies received from our 
deceived and superstitious ancestors. I am 
satisfied that the Scripture is our only true 
faitli.—L aun. 

RELIGION.—The Advantages of 

Religion being primarily intended to 
make men wise unto salvation, the support 
it ministers to social order, the stability it 
confers on government and laws, is a sub¬ 
ordinate species of advantage which we 
should have continued to enjoy, without 
refiecting on its cause, but for the develop¬ 
ment of deistical i)rinciples, and the ex¬ 
periment which has been made of their 
eficcts in a neighbounng country. It had 
been the constant boast of infidels, that 
their system, more liberal and generous 
than Christianity, needed hut to be tried to 

roduce an immense accession to human 

appmess ; and Christian nations, careless 
and supine, retaining little of religion but 
the profession, and disgusted with its re¬ 
straints, lent a favourable ear to these 
pretensions. God jiermitted the trial to be 
made. In one country, and that the centre 
of Christendom, revelation underwent a 
total eclipse, while atheism, performing on 
a darkened theatre its strange and feaiful 
tragedy, confounded tlie first elements of 
society, blended every age, rank, and sex 
in indiscriminate proscrijiiion and massacre, 
and convulsed all Eurojie to its centic ; 
that the imperishable memorial of these 
events might teach the last generations of 
mankind tc* considei religion as the pillar 
of society, the safeguard of nations, the 
parent of social order, which alone has 
power to curb the fury of the passions, and 
secure to every one his rights; to the 
laborious the reward of their incluslry, to 
the rich the enjoyment of their wealth, 
to nobles the preservation of their lionours, 
and lo princes the stability of their thrones. 
—R. Hall. 

RELIGION.—An Avow'al of 

My religion is very simple. I look at 
this universe, so vast, so complex, so 
magnificent, and I say to myself tliat it 
cannot be tlie result of chance, but the 
work, however intended, of an unknown 
omnipotent Being, as superior to man as 
the universe is superior lo the finest ma¬ 
chines of human invention. Search the 
philosophers, and you will not find a 
stronger or more decisive argument.— 
Napoleon I. 

RELIGION.—A Bad 

That is no good religion whose principles 
destroy any duty of religion. lie that 


shall maintain it to be lawful to make a 
war for the defence of Ins opinion, be it 
what it will, his doctrine is against godli¬ 
ness. Anything that is proud, anything 
that is peevish and scornful, anything that 
is uncharitable, is against that form of sound 
doctrine which the Apostle speaks of.— 
Bp. Taylor. 

RELIGION—the Bread of Life. 

Religion is the b^ead of life. I wish we 
better appreciated the force of this expres¬ 
sion. 1 remember what bread was to me 
when I vras a boy. I could not wait till I 
was dressed in the morning, but ran and 
cut a slice from the loaf—all the way round, 
too, to keep me until breakfast; and at break¬ 
fast, if diligence in eating earned wage.s, I 
should have been well paid. And then I 
could not wait for dinner, but ate again, and 
then at dinner ; and I had to eat again 
before tea, and at tea, and lucky if I didn’t 
eat again after that. It was bread, bread 
all the time with me, bread that I lived 
on and got strength from. Just so religion 
is the bread of life ; but you make it cake 
•—you put it away in your cupboard and 
never use it but when you have company. 
You cut it into small pieces and put it on 
cliiua plates, and pass it daintily round, in¬ 
stead of treating it as bread; common, 
hearty bread, to be used every hour.—II. 
W. Beecher. 

RELIGION.—Cheerful Ideas of 

I endeavour in vam to give my parish¬ 
ioners more cheerful ideas of religion; to 
teach them that God is not a jealous, child¬ 
ish, merciless tyrant: that He is best served 
by a regular tenoirr of good actions,—not 
by bad singing, ill-composed prayers, and 
eternal apprehensions. But the luxury of 
false religion is to be unhappy 1— S. Smith. 

RELIGION—in Common Life. 

People in general have no notion of mix¬ 
ing religion Tfitli common life—with their 
pleasures—with their meals—with all their 
thoiiglits. Hence it is they think that their 
Maker is an enemy to happiness, and that 
religion is fit for the closet only.— Mayow. 

RELIGION.—The Companionship of 

Religion will attend you as a pleasant 
.and useful companion in every proper place, 
and every temperate occupation of life.— 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.—Definitions of 

Religion is the tioie philosophy.—BlGG. 

Religion is the dominion of the souL It 
is the hope of life, the anchor of safety, the 
deliverance from evd.- 'NAroLEON I. 
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RELIGION.—Definition of 

Reli^’on is Christianity, which being too 
spiritual to be seen by us, doth therefore 
take an apparent body of good life and 
works.— Dr. Donne. 

RELIGION.—The Enemies of 

What countless devices have they framed 
to escape from the lofty truths and spiritual 
piety of the Gospel! Hence every science 
is ransacked for facts to neutralize all reli¬ 
gion. Men’s consciences do not permit 
them to throw off all the forms of religion ; 
and, therefore, they are satisfied if they can 
only tear out its heart. They like to pre- 
sei*ve and to embalm its external covering, 
as the naturalist docs the .skin of an animal 
for Ills cabinet. And as the latter fills his 
specimen with straw and arsenic, and fits 
glass eyes into it, so do men fill up their 
religious specimen with error and vam 
speculation, and fit into its head the eyes of 
false philosophy, and then claim for it intel¬ 
lectual worship.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

RELIGION.—The Gentilizing Influence of 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing 
in the world. It alone will gentilize if 
unmixed with cant.—S. T. Coleuidgr. 

RELIGION.—Indiscreet Friends of 

The enemies of the soul’s immortality I 
do not fear ; I know how often they have 
been vanquished before ; and I am quite 
sure that they will be overthrown again 
With a mighty overthrow, as often as they 
do ap])car. But I confess I have some con¬ 
siderable dre.ad of the indiscreet fiiciids of 
religion. I tremble at that respectable 
imbecility which shuffles away tlie plainest 
truths, and thinks the strongest of all causes 
wants the weakest of all aids. 1 shudder 
at the consequences of fixing the great 
pi oofs of religion upon any other basis, 
than that of the widest investigation, and 
most honest statement of facts.— S. Smith. 

RELIGION.—Informed by 

By her informed, we best religion learn, 

Its glorious object by her aid di.scern. 

Blackmoke. 

RELIGION.—The Instability of a False 

No religion can hold its ground, in an 
age oY civilization and science, after the 
conviction has once taken loot in men’s 
minds that it is a he, even although it be a 
useful, and, probably, a beautiful lie.— 
Bunsen. 

RELIGION—an Intruder. 

In a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk 
Interchange of profanity and folly, religion 


might appear a dumb unsocial intruder.— 
Buckminster. 

RELIGION.—Liberty of 

Liberty of religion is the most potent of 
all the elements of freedom.— 1 . Taylor. 

RELIGION.—The Might and Grandeur of 

There is something in religion, when 
rightly apprehended, that is masculine and 
grand. It removes those little desires which 
are ** the constant hectic of a fool.”—R. 
Cecil. 

RELIGION.—Natural 

I call that natural religion which men 
might know, and should be obliged to 
know, by the mere principles of reason, 
improved by consideration and experience, 
without the help of Revelation.—Bi*. Wil¬ 
kins. 

RELIGION—Necessary. 

Everything I saw convinced me that, in¬ 
dependently of our future happiness and 
our siiblimest enjoyments in this life, reli¬ 
gion is necessary to the comfoits, the con¬ 
veniences, and even the elegancies and 
lesser pleasures of life. Not only I never 
met with a wntcr truly eloquent who did 
not at least affect to believe in religion, 
but 1 never met with one in whom reli¬ 
gion was not the richest source of his 
eloquence. —Romilly. 

RELIGION.—New Fashions in 

New fashions I find in religion, as well 
as in cloaks, or rather new improvements 
on the old, are manufactured abioad, and 
varied to tlie taste of a people more imme¬ 
diately subject to the changeable dominion 
of ilie moon than any other nation, and 
indeed than all other things, except the 
tides. The new opinion, and the new cuff, 
of the year, are imported with the same 
wind. —Skelton. 

RELIGION—for the Poor. 

Religion stores up her lichest blessings 
for the poor. Her sanctuary is .always open 
to distiess, as her altars were anciently nros- 
tituted into refuges for crime. Her shield 
is spread out, in its full front and orb, to 
succour the needy, and her sword lifted up 
to hew in pieces the oppressor. Her 
chosen and endeared apjiellative is love. 
Her accents are those of melting pity. 
She has a cordial for indigence: a smile 
for want: a Gospel for the poor. She has 
symbolized with poverty, not with wealth; 
her God was a peasant, hou.seless, money¬ 
less, derided, dying the death of a slave : 
while the only spoils of His executioners 
were the garments He wore to the place of 
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His fate. He made Himself of no reputa- 
tion» and took upon Him the form of a 
servant.— Steward. 

RELIGION.—-The Profession of 

In religion, as in friendship, they who 
profess most are ever the least sincere.— 
Sheridan. 

RELIGION.—A Reality in 

In a journal of a tour through Scotland 
by the Rev. C. Simeon, of Cambridge, we 
have the following passage :—“ Went to 
see Lady Ross’s pounds. Here also I saw 
blind men weaving. May I never forget 
the following fact:—One of the blind men, 
on being interrogated with respect to his 
knowledge of spiritual things, answered— 
* I never saw till I was blind; nor did I 
ever know contentment when I had my 
eyesight, as I do now that I have lost it: 
I can truly affirm, though few know how 
to credit me, that I would on no account 
change my present situation and circum¬ 
stances with any that I ever enjoyed before 
I was blind.’ lie had enjoyed eyesight till 
twenty-five, and had been blind now about 
three years. My soul,” Mr. Simeon adds, 
“ was much affected and comforted with his 
declaration. Surely there is a reality in 
religion.”— Krummacher. 

R:EL1GI0N—in Relation to Pleasures. 

Religion forbids no pleasures but such as 
are injurious to the soul, and substitutes the 
substanc ^ of happiness for its shadows. It 
resembles a fine country in spring, where 
the hedges bloom, and every thorn produces 
a flower.—^J. A. James. 

RELIGION.—Shunning the Love of 
Bom in Religion’s lap, some shun her love, 
Nor care the sweetness of her breasts to 
prove : 

1.0 I the dull frogs that haunt the lotus-tank, 
Ne’er of the nectar of the lotus drank. 

For which the bee, from forests far away. 
Hastes, with a dew-wet wmg, ere dawn of 
day. Caldwell. 

RELIGION.—Siding with 

Many will side with religion while the^ 
can live upon it; and desert it when it 
must live upon them.—W. Secker. 

RELIGION.— Talk about 
There are many with whom I can talk 
about religion; but, alas I I And few with 
whom I can talk religion itself, — Brainerd. 

RELIGION.—The Work of 

**Being religious” is not a work apart 
by itself, but a spirit of faith and righteous¬ 


ness flowing out from the centre of a re« 
generated heart into all the enjoyments and 
intercourse of the world. Not merely the 
preacher in the pulpit, and the saint on his 
knees, may do the work of religion, but the 
mechanic who smites with the hammer and 
diivcs the wheel ; the artist seeking to 
realize his pure idea of the beautiful ; the 
mother in the gentle offices of home ; the 
statesixian in the forlorn hope of liberty and 
justice ; and the philosopher whose thought 
treads reverently among the splendid mys¬ 
teries of the universe.— Chapin. 

REMEDIES—Lie Within. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to Heaven : the fated 
sky 

Gives us free scope ; only, doth backward 
pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves arc 
dull. Shaksplark. 

REMEDY.—A Bad 

Tlie remedy is worse than the disease. — 
Dryden. 

REMEDY.—A Tiny 

The remedy lay in a nutshell.— Mac¬ 
aulay. 

REMEMBRANCE—not to be Obliterated. 

’Tis done ! I saw it in my dreams : 

No more with hope my future beams ; 

My days of happiness are few; 

Chill’d by misfoi tune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast; 

Love, Hope, and Joy, alike adieu ! 
Would 1 could add Remembrance loo! 

Byro.v. 

REMEMBRANCE.—A Pleasing 
The greatest comfort of my old age, and 
that which gives me the highest satisfaction, 
is the pleasing remembrance of the many 
benefits and friendly offices I have done to 
others.—C ato. 

REMEMBRANCES.—The Lasting 
Nature of 

Remembrances last longer than present 
realities, as I have conserved blossoms 
many years, but never fruits.— Richter. 

REMORSE.—The Agonies of 
The mind that broods o’er guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire; 

In circle narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around their captive close. 
Till inly searched by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows. 

The sting she nourished for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
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Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
And darts into her desperate brain ; 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind Remorse has riven. 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven. 
Darkness above, despair beneath. 
Around it flame, within it death ! 

Bykon. 

REMORSE—Described. 

It is God’s greatest officer and vicegerent 
in man ; set by Him to be, as it were, thy 
angel, keeper, monitor, remembrancer, 
king, prophet, examiner, judge—yea, thy 
lower heaven. If thou slightest it, it \vill 
be an adversary, informer, accuser, witness, 
judge, jailor, tormentor, a worm, rack, dun¬ 
geon, unto thee—^yea, thy ujiper hell!— Dr. 
Fuller. 

REMORSE.—The Sleep of 

Remorse goes to sleep when we are in 
the enjoyment of prosperity.—R ousseau. 

REMORSE—Surveying Life. 

His eye no more looked onward; but its 
gaze 

Rests where Remorse a life misspent sur¬ 
veys : 

What costly treasures strew that waste 
behind 1 

What whirlwinds daunt the soul that sows 
the wind! 

By the dark shape of what he w, serene 
Stands the bright ghost of what he might 
have been : 

Here the vast lost, and there the worthless 
gain— 

Vice scorned, yet woo’d, and virtue loved 
in vain! Lytton. 

REMORSE AND PENITENCE. 

There is a difference between remorse 
and penitence. Remorse is the conscious¬ 
ness of wrong-doing with no sense of love. 
Penitence is that same consciousness, with 
the feeling of tenderness and gratefulness 
added.—F. W. Robertson. 

RENEGADOES.—The Knavery of 
Renegadoes, who never turn by halves. 

Are bound in conscience to be double 
knaves. Dryden. 

RENOWN.—The Noblest 

The noblest renown is posthumous fame ; 
and the most refined ambition is the 
desire of such fame. A vulgar mind may 
thirst for immediate popularity; and very 
moderate talent, dexterously managed, may 
w:n for the moment the hosannas of the 
million. But it is a Horace or a Milton, a 
Socrates or a Sidney, who can listen with- 
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out bitterness to the plaudits heaped on 
feebler rivals, and calmly anticipate the 
day when posterity will do justice to the 
powers or the achievement-, of winch he is 
already conscious.—D r. J. Hamilton. 

RENT.—Piaise the Payment of 

Virgil loved rural ease, and, far fiom 
harm, 

Msecenus fix’d him in a neat snug farm, 
Where he might, free from trouble, pass 
his days 

In his own way, and pay his rent in praise. 

Churchill. 

RENUNCIATION.—The Act of 

Carlyle says—“Life begins with renun¬ 
ciation : ” he might also have added—Life 
ends with renunciation ; nay, 1 enunciation 
IS an every-day act, and wlnle it n> exceed¬ 
ingly dilficult on the part of the creature, it 
is exceedingly pleasant to God, who will 
giveheaven and Ilimself as anetcrnalrecom¬ 
pense for its practice.— Dk. Davies. 

REPARTEE—the Highest Order of Wit. 

Repartee is the highest order of wit, as 
it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exercise 
of genius at a moment when liie passions 
are roused. Voltaire, on hearing the name 
of Haller mentioned to him by an English 
traveller at Femey, burst forth into a violent 
jianegyric upon him ; his visitor told him 
that such ]')raisc was most disinterested, for 
that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. “Well, will, n’lmporte,” replied 
V'oltaire; “ perhaps we are both mistaken. 
—Colton. 

REPENTANCE—Defined. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a 
conversion from sin to God.— Hammond. 

REPENTANCE—Delightful. 

“Which is the most delightful emotion?” 
.said an instructor of the deaf and dumb to 
his pupils, after teaching them the names 
of our various feelings. The pupils turned 
instinctively to their slates, to write an 
answer ; and one with a smiling counte¬ 
nance wrote Joy. It would seem as if none 
could write anything else ; but another, 
with a look of more thouglitfuliicss, put 
down Hope. A third with beaming counte¬ 
nance wrote Gi'atiiuile. A fourth wrote 
Love^ and other feelings still claimed the 
superiority on other minds. One turned 
back with a countenance full of peace, and 
yet a tearful eye, and the teacher was sur¬ 
prised to find on her slate— Repentance is 
the most delightful emotion.” He returned 
to her with marks of wonder, in which her 
companions doubtless participated, and 
asked — “ Why ?” “ Oh,” said she, in 
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the expressive language of looks and ges¬ 
tures whici marks these mutes—“It is so 
delightful to be humbled before God I ”— 
Arvine. 

REPENTANCE.—Fierce 

While music flows around 
Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton 
hours; 

Amid the roses fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest; a quick returning pang 
Shoots through the conscious heart. 

J. Thomson. 

REPENTANCE—Forced. 

It is said by some that so soon as the soul 
of the sinner is separated from sense, and 
experiences in the next world the evil con¬ 
sequences of sin, those evil consequences 
will lead to repentance. We answer that 
repentance in view of the experience of evil 
or the fear of evil, is repentance towaid 
self, not toward God. The more men 
repent from an experience of evil conse¬ 
quences, the more thev are damned. The 
thief always repents wlien the sheriff arrests 
him. Death forces many men to submit, 
others to repent Such repentance is by 
necessity ; or in view of consequences, not 
in view of God’s goodness and of the ci'tl 
of sin. Some weak people talk of repent¬ 
ance on the gallows. Dying sinners and 
murderers often repent, but it is a repentance 
forced in view of the termination of their 
moral agency. In this woild, “repentance 
toward God” works by reformation; and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ works by love. 
In the world of doom, when moral proba¬ 
tion is ended, repentance, by the necessity 
of the case, woiks by remorse ; .and faith 
by trembling. “The devils believe in one 
God, and tremble.”— Wai.Kkr. 

REPENTANCE.—The Seeds of 
The seeds of repentance are sow n in youth 
by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age 
by pain.— Colton. 

REPENTANCE—Seldom Exercised. 

Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
IJoth grace and will to pick the vicious 
quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself 
afresh. Tennyson. 

REPENTANCE—of the Sick. 

A pious English physician once stated 
that he had known some three hundred sick 
ersons who, soon expecting to die, had 
een led, as they supposed, to repentance 
of their sins, and saving faith in Christ, but 
had eventually been restored to health again. 
Only ten of all this number, so far as he 


knew, gave any evidence of being really 
regenerated. Soon after their recovery, 
they plunged, as a general thing, into the 
follies and vices of the world.—A rvine, 

REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 

Repentance is Faith’s u-^her, and dews all 
her way with tears. Repentance reads the 
law and weeps ; Faith reads the Gospel and 
comforts. Repentance looks on the rigorous 
brow of Moses ; Faith beholds the sweet 
countenance of Christ Jesus.—T. Adams. 

REPENTANCE AND REFORMATION. 

There can be no repentance without re¬ 
formation. Repentance is a change of 
mind ; reformation is a corresponding 
change of life. To dissociate them is to 
encourage sanctimony and hypocrisy. It is 
lo take all the robustness and honesty from 
religion, leaving nothing but w'avering sen¬ 
timents and moods as fitful as April weather. 
—Dr. Raleigh. 

REPETITION.—The Character of 

Repetition is the mother not only of 
study, but of education.— Richter. 

REPLY.—The Impromptu 

The impromptu reply is precisely the 
touchstone of the man of wit.—M oli^re. 

REPORT.—A Good 

I’ll tread a righteous path ; a good report 
Makes men live long, althoiigli their life is 
short. Watkins. 

REPORTS,—Rules for Hearing 

The longer T live, the more I feel the 
importance of adheiiiig lo tlie rules which I 
have laid di»wn for myself in relation to 
such matters. First, to hear as little as 
possible of whatever is to the prejudice of 
others. Secondly, lo believe nothing of 
the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 
Thirdly, never to drink in the spirit of one 
wlu) ciiculates an ill report. Fourthly, 
alw.ays to moderate, as far as I can, the 
unkindness expressed towards otheis. 
Filthly, always to believe that if the other 
side were heard, a very different account 
would be given of the matter.— Simeon. 

REPOSE—Agreeable to the Mind. 

Repose is agreeable to the human iniinl; 
and decision is rc]i()se. A man has made 
up his opinions ; he does not choose to be 
disturbed ; and he is much more thankful 
to the man who confirms him in his errors, 
and leaves him alone, than he is to the man 
who refutes him, or who instiucts him at 
the expense of his tranquillity.—S. Smith. 
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REPREHENSION.—Discretion in 
There is much discretion to be observed 
in reprehension : a word will do more with 
some than a blow with others. A Venice 
glass is not to be rubbed so hard as a brazen 
kettle : the tender reed is more easily bowed 
than the sturdy oak. Dashing storms do 
but destroy the seed, while gentle showers 
nourish it. Chariots, too furiously driven, 
may he overturned by their own violence.— 
W. Secker. 

REPRESENTATION.—Class 
The popular opinion is—that class re¬ 
presentation would produce class legislation, 
■’riie truth IS exactly the reverse. The idea 
seems to be—that by distributing a class in 
fragmentary portions among a number of 
constituencies you neutralize its power, and 
make it harmless by dilution, just as has 
been sometimes done with a mutinous regi¬ 
ment ; but in point of fact, it is this very 
distribution which gives it such an enor¬ 
mous power of obstiuction.— Lord Cecil, 

REPRESENTATIVES.— The Choice of 
The only foundation of political libeity 
is the spirit of the people; and the only 
circumstance which makes a lively impres¬ 
sion upon their senses, and powerfully re¬ 
minds them of their importance, their 
power, and their rights, is the jienodical 
choice of their representatives.—S. Smith. 

REPROACH.—Obscurity the Defence 
against 

There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity; it is a kind of concomitant to 
greatness, as satires and invectives were an 
essential part of a Roman triumph.— 
Addison. 

reproach.—T he Poetry of 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the 
very poetry of reproach ; it speaks at once 
to the imagination.— Mrs. Balfour. 

reproof— rather than Flattery. 

The truly great will bear even reproof, 
if truth support ijt, more patiently than 
flattery accompanied with falsehood; for by 
venturing on the first, we pay a compli¬ 
ment to their heart, but by venturing on the 
second, we inflict an insult on their head. 
Two painters undertook a portrait of 
Hannibal; one of them painted a full like¬ 
ness of him, and gave him two eyes, 
whereas disease had deprived him of one ; 
the other painted him in profile, but with 
his blind side from the spectators. He 
severely reprimanded the first, but hand¬ 
somely rewarded the second.—CoLTON. 


REPROOF—Insufferable. 

I have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Shakspeake. 

REPROOF.—The Scorner’s Hate of 

Reproof slides from a scomer’s breast as 
water from an oiled post. Instead of loving 
a man amidst all his injuries, he will hate 
him for all his civilities.—W. Secker. 

REPROOF.—The Spirit of 

A spirit of love is especially needed in 
dealing reproof. The wound must be in¬ 
flicted tenderly, as a father chastens his 
child. Still, there must be truth in this 
love, as well as love in the truth.— Bp. 
Sumner. 

REPROOF.—A Timely 

During the war between Alexander tlie 
Great and Darius, king of Persia, a soldier 
in the army of the latter thought to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with Memnon, the Persian 
General, by utteiing the fiercest invectives 
against Alexander : Memnon gently stnick 
the fellow with his spear, and answered— 

** Friend, I pay you to fight against Alex¬ 
ander, not to revile him.”— Arvine. 

REPUBLICAN.—Every Man a 

Every man in the world would be a re¬ 
publican, if he did not hope from fortune 
and favour more than from industry and 
desert; in short, if he did not expect to 
carry off, sooner or later, from under 
another system, what never could belong 
to him rightfully, and what cannot, he 
thinks, accrue to him from this. To sup¬ 
pose the contrary, would be the same as to 
suppose that he^would rather have a master 
in his house than a friend, brother, or son ; 
and that he has both more confidence and 
more pleasure in an alien’s management of 
it, than in his own, or in any person se¬ 
lected by his experience and deputed by his 
choice.—L andor. 

REPUBLICS.—The Advantages of 

In republics the advantages are—liberty, 
or exemption from needless restrictions, 
equal laws, regulations adapted to the wants 
and circumstances of the people, public 
spirit, fnigality, averseness to war, the 
opportunities which democrats assemblies 
afford to men of every description of pro¬ 
ducing their abilities and counsels to public 
observation, and the exciting thereby and 
calling forth to the service of the common¬ 
wealth, the facilities of its best citizeni.'^ 
Adn. Palky. 
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REPUBLICS.—The End of 

Republics come to an end by luxurious 
habits. —MONxksQUiEU. 

RBPU'TATION.—The Acquirement and 
Loss of 

Reputation is often got without merit, 
and lost without deserving.—S hakspeare. 

REPUTATION.—The Benefits of 

Reputation is one of the prizes for which 
men contend : it is, as Mr. Burke calls it, 
“the cheap defence and ornament of na¬ 
tions, and the nurse of manly exertions; 
it produces more labour and more talent 
than twice the wealth of a country could 
ever rear up. It is the coin of genius ; and 
It is the imperious duty of every man to 
bestow it with the most scrupulous justice 
and tlie wisest economy.— S. Smith. 

REPUTATION.—An Eminent 

An eminent reputation is as dangerous as 
a bad one.—T acitus. 

REPUTATION.—Keeping up the 

Tlie reputation 
Of virtuous actions pass’d, if not k( pt up 
By an access and fresh su])ply of new ones. 
Is lost, and soon forgotten; and like pa¬ 
laces, 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruin.—D enham. 

REPUTATION.—Means Employed for 
Ill purple some, and some in rags, stood 
forth 

For reputation. Some displayed a limb 
Well-fashioned; some, of lowlier mind, a 
cane 

Of curious workmanship and marvellous 
twist; 

In strength some sought it, and in beauty 
more: 

Long, long, the fair one laboured at the 
glass, 

And, being tired, called in auxiliar skill 
To have her sails, before she went abroad. 
Full spread and nicely set, to catch the 
gale 

Of praise. R. Pullok. 

REPUTATION.—Spotless 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 

Shakspeare. 

REQUESTS.—Delight in 

No music is so charming to my ear as 
the requests of my friends, and the supplica¬ 
tions of those in want of my assistance.— 

C^SAR. 


REQUESTS.—Indecisive in 

He who goes round about in his requests, 
wants commonly more than he chooses to 
appear to want.— Lavater. 

RESENTMENT.—Overcoming 

To prevent or suppress rising resentment 
is wise and gloiious,—is manly and divine. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESENTMENTS.—Conduct in Regard to 

It is said concerning Julius Cffisar, that, 
upon any provocation, he would repeat the 
Roman alphabet before he suffered himself 
to speak, that he might be more just and calm 
m his resentments. The delay of a few 
moments has set many seeming affronts 
in a juster and kinder light; it has often 
lessened, if not annihilated, the supposed 
injury, and prevented violence and revenge. 
—Dr. Watts. 

RESERVATIONS.—Mental 

Mental leservations are the refuge of 
hypocrites.—D r. Juhnsos, 

RESIGNATION—under Bereavement, 

There lies my beloved prince, the Duke 
of Burgundy, for whom my affection was 
ec^ual to the tenderest parent, and all my 
earthly happiness lies dead with him. But, 
if the turning of a straw would call linn 
back to life, I would not, for ten thousand 
worlds, be the turner of that stiaw in 
ojiDosition to the will of God.— Abp. 
Fenelon. 

RESIGNATION—Defined. 

Resignation is the courage of Christian 
sorrow.—D r. Vinet. 

RESIGNATION.—An Example of 

An Indian, descending the Niagara river, 
was thrown into the rapids above the sub¬ 
lime cataract. The nursling of the desert 
rowed with an incredible vigour at first, in 
an intense struggle for life. Seeing his 
efforts useless, he dropped his oars, sung 
his death-song, and floated in calmness down 
the abyss 1 His example is worthy of the 
imitation of all. While there is hope, let us 
nerve all our force to avail ourselves of all 
the chancesdt suggests. When hope ceases, 
and peril must be braved, wisdom counsels 
calm resignation.— Dion. 

RESIGNATION—Invoked. 

Come, Resignation, spirit meek, 

And let me kiss thy placid cheek, 

And read in thy pale eye serene 
Their blessing, who by faith can wean 
Their hearts from sense, and learn to love 
God only, and the joys above. — Kkble. 
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RESIGNATION.—Perfect 

It is reported of a person who, being 
ill, was asked whether she was willing to 
live or lie; she answered— “ Which God 
pleases.” “But,” said one, “if God 
should refer it to you, which would you 
choo.se?” “Truly,” replied she, “I 
would at once refer it to Him again.” -W, 
Secker. 

RESIGNATION.—The Reasonableness of 
What more reasonable than that we 
should in all things resign liurselves to the 
will of God ?—Arp. Tillo'I son. 

RESIGNATION—a Treasure. 

Resignation is an inviolable treasure, 
which cannot, by the most violent evils, be 
taken from us.—T. Adams. 

RESISTANCE.—The Spirit of 

There is a spirit of resistance implanted 
by the Deity in the bre.ast of man ]iropor- 
tioned to the size of the wrongs he is des¬ 
tined to endure.—C. J. Fox. 

RESOLUTION—Enjoined. 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fiie; 
Threaten the threalener, and outface the 
brow 

Of blagging horror ; so shall inferior eyes. 
That borrow their behaviours from the 
great, 

Crow great by your example, and put on 
I'he dauntless spirit of resolution. 

SlIAKS PEAKE. 

RESOLUTION.—Secrecy respecting a 

Never tell your resolution beforehand ; 
but when the cast i.s thrown, play it as well 
as you can to win the game you are at.— 
Selden. 

RESOLUTION.—The Worst 

The worst resolution one can take is not 
to come to any.— Ney. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Firm 

Firm resolutions are like the rocks which 
the wave.s cannot move.—W. Secker. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Good 

Good resolutions are excellent things, 
but they are susceptible of overturns.— 
Warner. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Temporary 

Theocritus tells of a fishennan that 
dreamed he had taken a “ fi.sh of gold,” on 
which, being overjoyed, he made a vow 
that he would never fish more; but when 
he waked he soon declared his vow to be 
null, because he found his golden fish was 
490 


escaped away through the holes of his eyes, 
when he first opened them. Just so we do 
in the purposes of religion. Sometimes, m 
a good mood, w'e seem to see heaven opened, 
and all the streets of the new Jerusalem 
paved with gold and precious stones, and 
we are ravished with spiritual apprehensions, 
and resolve never to return to the low affec¬ 
tions of the world and the impure adhe- 
rences of sin ; but when this flash of light¬ 
ning IS gone, and we converse again with 
the inclinations and habitual desires of our 
false hearts, those other desires and fine 
considerations disband, and the resolutions 
taken in that pious fit melt into indifference 
and old customs.—Bp. Taylur. 

RESOURCES.—The Command of 

A person under a firm persuasion that he 
can command resources, virtually has them. 
—Livy. 

RESPECT.—The Best 

That is the best respect which is won by 
consistent viitue and God-like kindness.—• 
E. Davies. 

RESPECT.—Personal 

Whenever wc can bring a man to have a 
proper respect for himself, that moment we 
have secured him against the commission of 
any heinous crime.— IIalliday. 

RESPECT.—The Preservation of 

Not only study that those with whom 
you live should habitually respect you, but 
cultivate .such manners as will secure the 
lespect of persons with whom you occasion¬ 
ally converse. Keep up the habit of being 
respected, and do not attempt to be more 
amusing and agreeable than is consistent 
with the pie.servaUon of lespect.—S. Smith. 

RESPITE.-^Days of 

Days of respite are golden days.—D r. 
South. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—Moral 

To be morally responsible, a man must be 
a free, rational, mor^ agent. First, he must 
be in present possession of his reason, to 
distinguish truth from falsehood. Secondly, 
he must also have in exercise a moral sense 
to distinguish right from wrong. Thirdly, 
his will, in its volitions or executive acts, 
must be self-decided, that is—determines 
by its ovm spontaneous affections and de¬ 
sires. If any of these are wanting, the 
man is insane, and neither free nor respon. 
sible.— Prof. Hodge. 

RESPONSIBILITY.—Personal 

Personal responsibility exists indepen¬ 
dently of relative responsibility. — Bullock. 
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REST—Described. 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labour.— 
Plutarch. 

REST—in Heaven. 

Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect vest be found ; 

Thoms mingle with its fairest flowers 
Kven on cultured ground ; 

Earth’s pilgrim still Ins loins must gird 
To seek a lot more blest; 

And this must be his onward word— 

“In heaven alone is rest.”—B arton. 

REST.—Silken 

Silken rest tie all thy cares up.—B eau¬ 
mont AND Flltchek. 

RESTLESSNESS.—The Results of 

Restlessness, by multiplying our occupa¬ 
tions, leaves us a prey to weariness and dis¬ 
gust.—Bp. Massillon. 

RESTRAINT—never Comely. 

Though restraint, utter and unrelaxing, 
can never be comely, this is not because it 
is in itself an evil, but only because, when 
too great, it overpowers the nature of the 
thing restrained, and so counteracts the 
other laws of which that nature is itself 
composed.—R uskin. 

RESTRAINT.—The Need of 

As the plough is the typical instrument 
of industry, so the fetter is the typical 
instrument of the restraint or subjection 
necessary in a nation—cither literally for its 
evil-doers, or figuratively, in accepted l.iws, 
for its wise and good men. Wise laws and 
just restraints are to a noble nation not 
chains, but chain mail—strength and de¬ 
fence. Therefore tlie first pow er of a nation 
consists in knowing how tf) guide the 
plough, its second power consists in know¬ 
ing how to wear the fetter.— Ruskin. 

RESURRECTION.—Emblems of the 

In the phenomenal world, the resurrection 
is remarkably and beautifully foreshadowed. 
The sun sinks upon the sea, and rises again 
in the orient; and the moon wanes, disap¬ 
pears, and then returns in full-orbed glory. 
Vet in terrestrial nature, the emblematic 
representation of this astonishing and sub¬ 
lime verity is far more forcible and striking 
in iW5 significance. The earth becomes torpid 
in winter, and freshens again in spring; 
flowers revive, and array themselves in a 
loveliness far surpassing the royal glory of 
Solomon ; the caterpillar dies as a chrysalis, 
and recovers new life under the beauteous 
transformation of the butterfly; and the 
wheat-corn decays and corrupts in the soil. 


and then blooms forth and ripens into fruit¬ 
ful abundance. Thus is man encompassed, 
through the whole nature of the organic 
world, by typical evidences of re-animation 
and resurrection, which, when rightly 
viewed, assume the highest significancy. 
But these symbolic developments only show 
the possibility and probability of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead; they do not mcontro- 
vertibly demonstrate it. It was divinely 
reserved for the Christian Revelation to 
bring “ life and immortality to light; ”—not 
merely the “life and immortality” of the 
soul, but the “life and immortality” of 
humanity; for ** salvation ” includes the 
complete deliverance of the whole man, 
body as well as soul, from the power of sin 
and death.— Dr. Davies. 

RESURRECTION.—The Magnificent yet 
Awful Scene of the 

IJark ! through heaven’s wide reverberat¬ 
ing vault 

The clanging trumpet sounds the awaken- 
ing peal : 

Obedient tombs expand their marble jaws, 
And every .sad repository hears 
The quickening voice, and renders back its 
tnist 

d\) light and life ; each p.article dispersed 
Crowds to a heap, and builds the identic 
man I 

Changed are the living, and alive the 
dead: 

Lo I cited myriads fill the extended plain, 
And, trembling, to the Grand Tiibunal 
press ! Bally. 

RESURRECTION.—The Re-Union of 
Body and Soul at the 

When we pluck down a house with an 
intent to new liuild it, or repair the rums of 
it, we warn the inhabitants out of it, lest 
they should be soiled with the dust and 
rubbish, or offended with the noise, and so, 
for a time, provide some other place for 
them ; but when wc have new trimmed and 
dressed up the house, then we bring them 
back to a better habitation. Tlius God, 
when he overturneth this rotten room of 
our flesh, calleth out the soul for a little 
time, and lodgeth it with Himself, in some 
corner of His kingdom, but repaireth the 
bracks of our bodies against the resurrec¬ 
tion, and then, having made them decent, 
yea, glorious and incorruptible. He doth 
put our souls back again into their acquain¬ 
ted mansions.— St. Chrysostom. 

RESURRECTION.—Yearning for the 

O Morning Star I O risen Lord 1 
Destroyer of the tomb I 
Star of the living and the dead, 
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Lift up at length Thy long-veil*d head, 
O’er land and sea Thy glories shed j— 
Light of the Morning, come 1 

Speak, mighty Life I and wake the dead, 
Like gtatue from the stone, 

Like music from long broken strings, 
i.ike gushmgs from deserted springs, 

J^ike dew upon the down’s soft wings. 
Rouse each beloved one I 

Dr. Bonar. 

RETIREMENT.—The Desire for 

The love of change that lives in every 
breast, 

Genius, and temper, and desire of rest, 
Discordant motives in one centre meet. 

And each inclines its votary to retreat; 
Some minds by nature arc averse to noise. 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys; 
'i'he lure of avarice, or the pompous prize 
'I'hat courts display before ambitious eyes,— 
The fruits that hang on pleasuic’s flowery 
stem,— 

Whatever enchants them are no snares to 
them : 

To them the deep recess of dusky groves, 
Or forest where the deer securely roves, 
'I'he fall of waters and the song of birds. 
And hills that echo to the distant herds, 
Are luxuries excelling all the glare 
The world can boast, and her chief favour¬ 
ites share. Covvrlr. 

RETIREMENT—Enjoined. 

Depart from the highway, and transplant 
thyself in some enclr'sed ground ; lor it is 
hard for a tree that stands by the way-side 
to keep her fruit till it be ripe.—S t. Chry¬ 
sostom. 

RETIREMENT.—A Place of 
Oh I 'tis a quiet spirit-healing nook I 
Which all, methinks, would love; but 
chiefly he. 

The humble man, who, in his youthful 
years, 

Knew just so much of folly as had made 
I lis early manhood more securely wise ! 
Here he might lie on fern, or wither’d 
heath. 

While from the singing lark, that sings 
unseen 

The minstrelsy that solituile loves best, 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame; 
And he with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature 1 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half-sleep, he diearns of better worlds. 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O singing 
lark, 

That singest like aa angel in the clouds I 
S. T. Coleridge. 


RETIREMENT.—Wiser by 

I have learned, at length, that the soul 
grows wiser by retirement.—WoTTON. 

RETORT.—A Powerful 

I have studied these things, and you have 
not.—S ir I. Newton. 

RETREAT.—A Brave 

In all the trade of war, no feat 

Is nobler than a brave retreat.—S. Butler. 

RETRIBUTION.—The Certainty of 

Vice ever carries with it the germ of its 
own ruin, and a retribution, which is all the 
more inevitable from being often slow, 
awaits every violation of the moral law.— 
Farrar. 

RETRIBUTION.—The Justice of 

Most just it is that he who breweth mis¬ 
chief should have the first draught of it 
himself. —J emm at. 

RETRIBUTION.—Social 

Society is like the echoing hills. It gives 
back to the speaker his words: groan for 
groan, song for song. Wouldest thou have 
thy social scenes to resound with music? 
then speak ever in the melodious strains of 
truth and love. ** With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.”— 
Dr. Thomas. 

RETROSPECTION.—Truths Learned 
from 

Could any man, after having attained the 
age of manhood, reverse the order of the 
course he has passed—could he, with the 
power of observation, together with the ex¬ 
perience that belong to manhood, retrace, 
with perfect exactness, every step of his 
sentient existence,—among the truths that 
he would learn would be those which relate 
to the manner in which he dealt with his 
earliest impressions; with the mode in 
which he combined them, recalled them, 
laid them by for future use, made liis 
general deduction, observed what subse¬ 
quent expenence taught to be conformable, 
and what not conformable, to this general 
inference,—his emotions in detecting his 
first error, his contrasted feelings on dis¬ 
covering those comprehensive truths, the 
certainty of which became confirmed by 
every subsequent impression. Thus per¬ 
fectly to live backwards, would be, in fact, 
to go through the complete analysis of the 
intellectual combinations, and consequently 
to obtain a perfect insight into the constitii* 
tiun of the mind.—DR. S. Smith. 
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REVELATION—Defined. 

It is the great and |;ood Father bending 
the heavens, and coming down, and teach¬ 
ing Ilis large family what He is and what 
they are.— Gumming. 

REVELATION.—The Guidance of 

I trust only in faith ; and as far as we 
ought to inquire, we have no other guide 
but Revelation.—D avy. 

REVELATION.—The Need for 

If Adam needed to hear his Father’s 
voice, sounding amid the fair bowers and 
the unshaded glory of Paradise, surely 
much more does this prodigal world, that 
has gone astray from Ilim, need to hear a 
Father’s voice asking after us, and the first 
intimations of a Father’s desire, that the 
lost may be found, and the dead at length 
become alive.— Gumming. 

REVENGE.—The Bitterness of 

Revenge at first, though sweet. 
Putter ere long back on itself recoils. 

Milton. 

REVENGE—Characterized. 

Revenge is a cruel word ; manhood^ some 
c.ill it, but It is rather doghood. The 
manlier any man is, the milder and more 
merciful, as David (n. Sam. i. 12 ), and 
Tillius Caesar, who, when he had Pompey’s 
head presented to him, wept and said— 
“1 seek not revenge, but victory.”— 
Trapp. 

REVENGE—a Debt. 

Revenge is a debt, in the paying of 
wliich the greatest knave is honest and 
sincere, and, so far as he is able, punctual. 
—Colton. 

REVENGE.—Desirous of 

Minds desirous of revenge are not moved 
with gold.—K nolles. 

REVENGE.—The Dwelhng-Place of 
Revenge dwells in little minds. — Dr. 
Blair. 

REVENGE.—The Nature of 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which 
the more it spreads in human nature, the 
more ought the law to weed it out; for the 
fiist injury only offends the law, but revenge 
entirely sets aside its authority. — Lord 
Bacon. 

REVERENCE.—The Expression of 
This has been universally the same in 
every period of life, in all stages of so¬ 
ciety, and in every clime. On first con¬ 


sideration, it seems merely natural that, 
when pious thoughts prevail, man’s counte¬ 
nance should be turned from things earthly 
to the purer objects above. But there is a 
link in this relation every way worthy of 
attention: the eye is raised—whether the 
canopy over us be shrouded in darkness, 01 
display all the splendour of noon.—SiR C. 
Bell. 

REVERENCE AND KINDNESS. 

Reverence of a supenor, and kindness 
to an inferior, are as essential to the being 
and well-being of a in.an, as is justice and 
equity to an equal —L. Irving. 

REVERIE.—The Soul in a 

The soul Sits in a reverie and watches 
The changing colour of the waves that 
break 

Upon the idle sea-sLorc of the mind. 

Longfellow. 

REVIEWERS.—The Ignorance of 

Our friends the reviewers, those clippcn 
and hewers. 

Are judges of mortar and stone ; 

But of meet, or unmeet, m a fabric com¬ 
plete. 

I’ll boldly pronounce they are none. 

R. Burns. 

REVOLUTION.—The Insolence of the 
Multitude during a 

It would be easier to calm the most furi¬ 
ous humcane at sea, or flames of fiie, than 
to curb the unbridled insolence of the mul¬ 
titude during a revolution. —CiCERO. 

REVOLUTION.—The Way to Ward off 

It has ever bed'll the wisest i>olicy to ward 
off revolution by a timely reform.—G. Gil- 
FILIJVN. 

REVOLUTIONS.—The Violence of 

The violence of revolutions is generally 
]ii oportioned to the degree of the mal¬ 
administration which has produced them. 
—Macaulay. 

REWARDS.—Future 

Humble diligence, uncomplaining pa¬ 
tience, cheerful self-denial, unworldly sim¬ 
plicity, are seen of God, if neglected by 
men; and though in this world the man 
who takes most care of himself generally 
gets the best of it; m the next world, he 
who has thought most of God and his bro¬ 
ther will then be found the truly wise man ; 
and in the day when God makes up His 
jewels to set in His Son’s diadem, not 
necessarily those who hav.j filled the highest 
places, or won the most applause, shaC 
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shine forth tlien with the most resplendent 
brightness, but those also shall be very near 
the throne who have postponed the praise 
of men to the praise of God, who have been 
contented to do modest duties well, rather 
than important duties badly ; whose courage 
has kept them poor, and whom plain-spoken 
honesty has depnved of advancement; who 
have never suffered any eartlily motive to 
blind their eyes to the seeking of God’s 
glory, or to blunt tlieir hearts to the sense 
of His love. There will be many widows 
wMth their two mites set high up in the 
heavenly places; and many Dcmases only 
just let in. It will be seen then to have 
been better to have had only one pound to 
use and to have made two of it, than to 
have had five and tin own them away.— 
Thokold. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The doctrme of rewards and imnishments 
in a future state began to be taught long 
before we have any liglit into antiquity; ami 
where we begin to have any, we find it esta¬ 
blished and strongly inculcated.— iiOLlNG- 
BROKE. 

RHAPSODIES—Defined. 

Rhapsodies are the language of a natural 
delirium, proceeding from a vain endeavour 
to protract, by forced excitement, the ecstasy 
of a few short moments, and to make that 
a continued state of the mind which was 
intended by its beneficent Creator only for 
its occasional and transient joy.—JoAxN^A 
Baillie. 

RHETORIC—Defined. 

In composition, it is the ait of putting 
ideas together in gi aceful and accurate 
prose ; in speaking, it is the art of deliver¬ 
ing ideas with propriety, elegance, and 
force; or, in other words, it is the science 
of oratory.—L ocke. 

RHETORIC—without Logic. 

Rhetoric without logic is like a tree wdth 
leaves and blossoms, but no root; yet more 
are taken with ihctoric than logic, because 
they are caught with a free expression, 
when they undei stand iiotreason.— Sei.den. 

RHETORIC AND INSTRUCTION. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative w'^ay, 
is for the passions; for love and hatred, fear 
and anger, are begotten in the soul by 
showing their objects out of their true 
propoitioi^ either greater than the life, or 
less ; but instruction is to be given by show¬ 
ing them what they naturally are. A man 
is to be cheated into passion, but reasoned 
into truth. - Dkyden, 
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RHYME—Described. 

Rhyme the rudder is of verse.—S. 
Butler. 

RHYMES—Valued. 

So long as words, like mortals, call a 
fatheiland their own. 

Rhymes will be highly valued where best 
and longest known.— f.oGAU. 

RIBBON.—The Blue and Red 

The terms blue ribbon and red i ibbon are 
sometimes used to designate the Order of 
the Garter and the Order of the Bath re¬ 
spectively, or the honour of belonging to 
these oultTs ; the badge of the former being 
.suspended by a blue ribbon, and that of the 
latter by a red ribbon. The Garter is the 
highest Older m JCiiglish knighthood, and 
the Ordei of the Bath next to it m rank. 
Hence at competitive exhibitions the blue 
ribbon is often employed as tlie badge of the 
highest degree of cxcdleiice, and the led 
1 ibbon as the badge of the next or second 
dcgice.—D r. Webster. 

RICH.—The Advantage of the 

The rich have liut little advantage over 
their jiooier bicthren in the chief tliing.s of 
this life. They are bom like others ; like 
them, they eat and drink—greater dainties 
pci haps, but with less appetite, and no 
other effect than allaying hunger; like 
them, they wear laimeiit, which ansv\'crs no 
oihci purpose than to cover and protect 
their body; like them, they are fretted with 
cares, and to a greater degree, because desiie 
is wont to grow with jx^ssession ; like them, 
loo, they sicken, and, like them, they die. 
—SCRIVER. 

RICH.—False Ideas of the 

The rich think them.selves alone perfect, 
scaicciy admit in other men the right to 
possess genius, ability, dehcacy of feeling, 
and appropriate these qualities as things 
due to their high birth.— La Bruyere, 

RICH.—The Way to Grow 

There is a Spanish proverb, that a lapi¬ 
dary who would grow rich must buy of 
tliose who go to be executed, as not caring 
how cheap they sell ; and sell to those who 
go to be married, as not caring how dear 
they buy.— Dr, Fuller. 

RICH OR POOR. 

Every man is rich or poor according to 
the proportion between his desires and 
enjoyments.— Dr. Johnson. 

RICHES.—Contempt for 

Luther wa.s remarkable for his contempt 
of riches, though few men had a greater 
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opportunity of obtaining them. The Elector 
of Saxony offered him the produce of a 
mine at Sneberg ; but he nobly refused it, 
lest it should prove an injury to him. His 
enemies were no strangers to this self-denial. 
When one of the Popes asked a certain 
cardinal why they did not stop that man’s 
mouth with silver and gold, his Eminence 
replied—“That German beast regards not 
money.” In one of his epistles latther 
says—“I have received one hundred guil¬ 
ders from Taubereim, and Schartz has given 
me fifty ; so that I begin to fear lest God 
should reward me in this life. But, I 
declare I will not be satisfied with it. What 
have I to do with so much money? I gave 
half of it to P. Priorus, and made the man 
glad.”— Buck. 

RICHES.—Contented without 

Upon the best observation I could ever 
make, I am induced to believe that it is 
much easier to be contented without riches 
than with them. It is so natural for a 
rich man to make his gold his god; 
for whatever a person loves most, that 
thing, be it what it will, he will certainly 
make his god. It is so diflicult not to trust 
in it,—not to depend upon it for support 
and hap}>iness, that 1 do not know one 
rich man in the world with whom I would 
exchange conditions.— Mrs. Wesley. 

RICHES.—Delight in 

What is i^, trow you, that makes a poor 
man labour all his lifetime, can 7 such great 
burdens, fare so hardly, macerate himself, 
and endure so much misery, undergo such 
base offices with so great patience, to rise 
up early and lie down late, if there were 
not extraordinary delight in getting and 
keeping of money ? What makes a mer¬ 
chant that hath no need, satis superque 
domi^ to range over all the world, through 
all those intemperate zones of heat and 
cold ; voluntarily to venture his life, and be 
content with such miserable famine, nasty 
usage, in a stinking ship ; if there were not 
a pleasure and a hope to get money, which 
doth season the rest and mitigate his in¬ 
defatigable pains ? What makes them go 
into the bowels of the earth, a hundred 
fathoms deep, endangering their dearest 
lives, enduring damps and filthy smell, 
when they have enough already, if they 
could be content, and no such cause to 
labour, but an extraordinary delight they 
take in riches ?— Burton. 

RICHES.—The Disadvantage of 

Rich men, and those standing on the 
elevated places of society, do not think how 
the earthly advancement is apt to be coun¬ 


terbalanced by the spiritual disadvantage. 
It is a startling thought for all who are 
rising in place, profession, popularity, that 
by that movement they are not coming 
nearer God and the everlasting altitudes, 
but rather, according to natural law and 
probability, going so much further from 
Him. God will have to bend further down 
to reach them. He will have to take an¬ 
other step to find them.— Dr. Raleigh. 

RICHES.—Dissatisfied with 

A gentleman of vast fortune sent for a 
friend to settle some affairs ; and while they 
were together, he walked to the window, 
and observed a chimney-sweeper’s boy with 
his sack passing by. His friend was sur¬ 
prised to see the tears burst from his eyes ; 
and, clasping his hands, he exclaimed— 
“Now would I give every shilling I am 
worth in the world to change beings with 
that little sweep ! ”— Buck. 

RICHES.—The Extent of 

My riches consisted not in the greatness 
of my possessions, but in the smallness of 
my wants.—B rotherton. 

RICHES.—Heaping up » 

High-built abundance, heap on heap ! for 

what? 

To breed new wants,and beggar us the more; 
Then make a richer scramble for the throng, 
Soon as this feeble pulse which leaps so long, 
Almost by miracle, is tired of play. 

Dr. E. Young 

RICHES.—The Hope of 

Of riches as of everything else, the hope 
is more than the enjoyment; while we con¬ 
sider them as the means to be used at some 
future time for the attainment of felicity, 
ardour after them secures us fiom weariness 
of ourselves, but no sooner do we sit down 
to enjoy our acquisitions than we find them 
insufficient to fill up the vacuities of life.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

RICHES.—The Influence of 

A respectable widow lady, with a very 
small income, which she was obliged to 
eke out by the produce of her own in¬ 
dustry and ingenuity, was remarkable for 
her generous liberality, especially in con¬ 
tributing to the cause of religion. When 
any work of pious benevolence was going 
forward, she was always ready to offer a 
donation equal to those of persons in com¬ 
parative affluence. In process of time this 
lady came into the possession of an ample 
fortune, greatly to the joy of all who knew 
her willing liberality. But she no longer 
came forward unsolicited towards the cause 
of Christ, and when applied to, she yielded 
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her aid but coldly and grudgingly, and 
sometimes excused herself from giving at all. 
On one occasion she presented a shilling 
to the same cause to which she had for¬ 
merly given a guinea when in a state of 
comparative poverty. Her minister felt 
it his duty to expostulate with her, and 
remind her of her former generosity when 
her means were so circumscribed. “Ah ! 
sir,’* she affectingly replied ; “then I had the 
shilling means, but the guinea heart; now 
I have the guinea means, but only the 
shilling heart. Then I received day by 
day my daily bread, and I had enough 
and to spare; now, I have to look to my 
ample income, but I live in constant appre- 
licnsion that I may come to want! ”— 
Arvine. 

RICHES.—The Love of 

Some have been so wedded to their riches, 
that they have used all the means they 
could to take them with them. Atlienmus 
reported of one, that at the hour of his 
death he devoured many pieces of gold, 
and sewed the rest in his c<iat, command¬ 
ing tliat they should all be buried with 
him. Ilennocrates being loath that any 
man should enjoy his goods after him, 
made himself, by his will, heir of his own 
goods.— Grey. 

RICHES.—The Possession and Loss of 

Did not the possession of riches some¬ 
times draw away our hearts, the loss of 
riches would not break our hearts.—W. 
Secker. 

RICHES.—Pride Engendered by 

The taste for real glory and real greatness 
declines more and more amongst us every 
day. New-raised families, intoxicated with 
their sudden increase of fortune, and whose 
extravagant expenses are insufficient to ex¬ 
haust the immense treasures they h.ave 
heaped up, lead us to look upon nothing 
as truly great and valuable but wealth, and 
that in abundance; so that not only poverty, 
but a moderate income, is coiisidci cd as an 
insupportable shame : and all merit and 
honour are made to consist in the magnifi¬ 
cence of our buildings, furniture, equipage, 
and tables.— Rollin. 

RICHES.—The Proper Use of 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
T’ enjoy them, and the virtue to imjiart, 
Not meanly nor ambitiously pursued, 

Not sunk by sloth, nor rais’d by servitude; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 

Join with economy magnificence ; 

Witli splendour, charity; with plenty, 
health ; 

Oh teach us! Pope. 
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RICHES.—The Road to 
The shortest road to riches lies through 
contempt of riches.— Seneca. 

RICHES.—Worldly 

Worldly riches are like nuts; many 
clothes are torn in getting them, many a 
tooth broke in cracking them, but never a 
nature satisfied with eating them. —Ven¬ 
ning. 

RIDICULE.—Harmless 
Some men are, in regard to ridicule, like 
tin-roofed buildings in legard to hail—all 
that hits them bounds rattling off, not a 
stone goes through.—II. W. Beecher. 

RIDICULE.—The Right Use of 

The man who uses his talent of ridicule 
in creating or grossly exaggerating the in¬ 
stances he gives, who imputes absurdities 
that did not happen, or when a man was a 
little iidiculous, describes him as having 
been very much so, abuses his talents great¬ 
ly. The great use of delineating absurdities 
IS — that we may know how far human 
folly can go ; the account, therefore, ought 
of absolute necessity to be faithful.—D r. 
Johnson. 

RIDICULOUS.—The Dread of being 

In polished society, the dread of being 
ridiculous models every word and gesture 
into projiriety, and produces an exquisite 
attention to the feelings and opinions of 
others; it is the great cure of extravagance, 
folly, and impertinence ; it curbs the sallies 
of eccentricity ; it re-calls the attention of 
mankind to the one uniform standard of 
reason and common sense.—S. Smith. 

RIDICULC^US.—A Turn for the 

This the lowest and last species of wit, 
is a thing to be shunned, for it often ter¬ 
minates in grossness and brutality. — N. 
Goodrich. 

RIGHT.—An Assurance of what is 

Rest assured—that whatever is by the 
ap])ointment of Heaven is right, is best.— 
J. Hervey. 

RIGHT.—Unwilling to be 

All experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are ac¬ 
customed.—J efferson. 

RIGHTS.—Equality of 

Equality of rights, of which a free people 
is so fond, camiot be maintained; for the 
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very people themselves, though they are 
their own masters and perfectly uncon¬ 
trolled, give up much power to many of 
their fellow-citizens, showing cringing re¬ 
spect to men and dignities. That which is 
called equality is most iniquitous in its acts. 
—Cicero. 

RIGHTEOUS.—The Future of the 

Now “ the world knoweth them not.** 
They are concealed. The dim twilight of 
earth hides their moral beauty and glory. 
“Like stream that in the desert warbles 
clear. 

Still nursing, as it goes, the herb and flower, 
'I'hough never seen ; or like the star, retired 
In solitudes of ether, far beyond 
All sight, not of essential splendour less. 
Though shining unobserved.*’ 

But when the day of complete redemption 
breaks,and all “shadows flee away,” when 
the body is immortalized, refined, .spiritua¬ 
lized, and the ransomed soul is “without 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” and 
exalted to its highest perfection ; and when 
both body and soul are made glorious in 
Chnst’s glory ; then shall they throw aside 
for ever the coarse uncourtly garb of their 
humibation, and be enthroned on high, 
with righteousness for their crown, light for 
their robes, and eternity for the duration of 
their reign. “Principalities and powers** 
in “the heavenly places** shall be their 
companions, and minister to them; nay, 
Christ “shall gird Himself, and make them 
to sit down t o meat, and will come forth to 
serve them ; ” and the vast treasures of the 
Infinite will be laid at their feet—D r. 
Davies. 

RIGHTEOUS.—Perils Enfolding the 

Ah me! how many perils do enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not that heavenly grace doth him 
uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all. 

Spenser. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.—The Impossibility 
of a Human 

You might as well try to turn a river up 
the mountain side, or attempt to walk the 
starry firmament with your clay feet, as to 
make a righteousness of your own.—D r. 
I^eaumont. 

RIGOUR—Pushed too Far. 

Rigour pushed too far is sure to miss its 
aim, However good, as the bow snaps that 
is bent too stifliy.— Schiller. 

RINGS.—The History of 

It is impossible to trace the origin of 
^rearing rings, but it is supposed that in 


early ages it was instituted as an emblem of 
authority and government; for we read in 
the Bible that Pharaoh took his ring from 
his finger and presented it to Joseph, as a 
sign of vested authority. In conformity to 
ancient usage, the Christian Church adopted 
the ring in the ceremony of marriage, as a 
symbol of the authority with which the 
husband invested his wife. This was made 
of gold, which metal the ancients used as 
a symbol of love, the ring itself being an 
emblem of eternity, oi love without end. 
Rings, it appears, were first worn in India, 
whence tlie practice descended to the 
Egyptians, thence to the Greeks, from 
whom It passed to the Romans and others. 
'Phe wedding ring was placed on the fourth 
finger of the left hand, because it was be¬ 
lieved that a small artery ran from this finger 
to the heart. This has been contradicted 
by experience ; but several eminent authoi-s 
were formerly of this opinion, therefore 
they thought this finger the most proper to 
bear the pledge of love, that from thence it 
might be carried to the heart. Others are 
inclined to think that it was in consequence 
of this finger being less used than any other, 
and IS more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises. Family rings were formerly 
given away at a marriage, as wedding pre¬ 
sents. There was also the espousal, as well 
as the wedding, ring. This was observed 
till 850 , when each continued separate. In 
the Greek Church, espousals and marriages 
were distinct services. In the former parties 
exchanged rings in pledge of mutual fidelity; 
but \vithin the last few centuries this has 
been discontinued in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. —Loaring. 

RISING.—Late 

He who rises late, must trot all day, and 
will scarcely overtake his business at night. 
—Dr. Fuller. 

RIVALS.—The Primary Meaning ei 

Rivals, in the primary sense of the word, 
are those who dwell on the banks of the 
same stream. But since, as all experience 
shows, there is no such fruitful source of 
contention as a water-right, it would con¬ 
tinually happen tliat these occupants of the 
opposite banks would be at strife with one 
another in regard to the periods during 
which they severally had a right to the use 
of the stream, turning it off into their own 
fields before the time, or leaving open the 
sluices beyond the time, or in other ways 
interfering, or being counted to interfere, 
with the rights of their opposite neighbours. 
And thus “rivals” came to be used of any 
who were on any grounds in more or less 
unfriendly competition with one anothet — 
Abp. Trench. 
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RIVER.—Love for a 
I think it an invaluable advantage to be 
born and brought up in the neighbourhood 
ol borne grand and noble object of nature 
—a nver, a lake, or a mountain. We make 
a friendship with it, we in a manner ally 
ourselves to it for life. It remains an object 
of our pride and affection, a ralJying-point 
to call us home again after all our wander¬ 
ings. ‘ ‘ The things which we have learned 
in our childhood,” says an old wiiter, 
grow up with our soul, and unite them¬ 
selves with It.” So it is with the scenes 
among which we have ]jassed our early 
days ; they influence the whole course of 
our thoughis and feelings, and I fancy J can 
trace much of what is good and pleasant in 
my own heterogeneous compound to my 
caily companionship will) the gloiious river. 
In the waimth ot my youtlilul eiithusiabin 1 
used to clotiie it with moral attributes, and 
almost to give it a soul. 1 admired its 
frank, bokk honest character, its noble sin¬ 
cerity and perfect liuth. Here was no 
Specious, smiling surface, covering the 
diingcrous sand-bar or perfidious rock, but 
a stream deep as it was Ijroad, and bearing 
with lionouralile faith the bark that trusted 
to Its waves. 1 gloried m its sinij^le, cpiiet, 
majestic, epic flow, ever straight-forward. 
Once, indeed, it turns aside for a moment, 
forced from its course by opposing moun¬ 
tains, but it stniggles bravely through them, 
and immediately icsumes Its straight-forward 
march. Behold, thought I, an emblem of 
a good man’s couise thioiigli life, ever 
simple, open, and dnect; oi if, over¬ 
powered by adverse circumstances, he 
deviates into erroi, it is but momentary, 
he soon recovers Ins omi'aul and Iionoui- 
able career, and continues it to the end of 
Ins pilgrimage. I'he Hudson is, in a 
manner, my first and last love, and after all 
my waiidenngs and seeming infidelities, 1 
return to it with a hcait-fclt piefereiice over 
all the other rivers lu the world.—W. 
Ikvjng. 

RIVERS.—Fictitious Properties Attributed 
to 

The ancients attributed many fictitious 
properties to rivers, borne were said to 
m.ike thieves blind ; to injure the memory; 
to cause fruitfulness; and to cure barren¬ 
ness. Josephus even mentions a river in 
I’alestine, winch, in coinplmient to the 
Sabbath, re:>£ed ei>ery seventh day I Rivers 
are held sacred too in China; and we find 
the Emperor in one of the I’ekin gazettes 
feeling “grateful to the god of the Yellow 
River,” because no accident had occuired 
in consequence of its having overflowed its 
banks.— JiucKE. 
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RIVERS—Moving Roads. 

Rivers are roads wdiich move, and carry 
us whither we wish to go.—P ascal. 

RIVULET.—The Music of the 

The current, that with gentle murmur 
glides, 

Thou know’sl, being stopp’d, impatientl5 
doth rage ; 

But, wdien his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th’ enamcl’d 
stones. 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He ovcrlakcth in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Shakspeare. 

ROBBERS. - The Fate of 

Robbers are accursed of God : the bless¬ 
ing of the l.orfl is withdrawn from them 
even in temporal matters; and when they 
think themselves at the summit of pros¬ 
perity, they fall.— Luther. 

RO MANCE—Defined. 

Romance has been elegantly defined as 
the offsjinng of Fiction and Love.— 1 . 
Disraeli. 

ROMANCES.— Reasons for Reading 

There are good reasons for reading ro 
malices-as, the fertility of invention, the 
beauty of style and expression, the curiosity 
of seeing with what kind of perfoimanccs 
the age and country in w^hicli they were 
written were delighted ; for it is to be ap- 
jirchended that, at the time wdien veiy wild 
impiobable tales were well received, the 
jH'ople were in a barbarous state, and so on 
the footing of children, as h.is been ex¬ 
plained.—D r. Johnson. 

ROME.—The Beauty of 

Land of the Madonna I 
How beautiful it is 1 It seems a garden 
Of Paradise!— Longfellow. 

ROME.—The Campagna of 

Perhaps there is no more impressive scene 
on caith than the solitary extent of the 
Campagna of Rome under evening light. 
Imagine yourself for a moment withdrawn 
fiom the sounds and motion of the living 
world, and sent forth alone into this wild 
and wasted plain. The earth yields and 
crumbles beneath his foot, tread he never 
so lightly, for its substance is white, hollow^ 
and carious, like the dusty wTcck of the 
bones of men. The long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening 
wind, and the shadows of its motion shake 
feverishly along the banks of ruin that lift 
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themselves to the sunlight. Hillocks of 
mouldering earth heave around him, as if 
the dead beneath were struggling in their 
sleep; scattered blocks of black stone, four¬ 
square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one 
left upon another, lie upon them to keep 
them down. A dull purple poisonous haze 
stretches level along the desert, veiling its 
spectral wrecks of massy ruins, on whose 
rents the red lights rest, like dying fire on 
defiled altars. The blue ridge of the Alban 
Mount lifts itself against a solemn space 
of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers 
of dark clouds stand steadfastly along the 
promontories of the Apennines. hVom the 
plain to the mountains, the shattered 
aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into the 
daikncss, like sliadowy and countless troo])S 
of funeral mourners, passing from a nation’s 
grave.— Ruskin. 

ROME—Characterized. 

Widow of an imperial people, but still 
queen of the world.— (iiLhERT. 

ROME.— The Coliseum of 
Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief troidiies of licr line, 
Would build up all her tiiumphs in one 
dome, 

Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As’t were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to 
illume 

This long explored, but still exhaustless, 
mine 

Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies 
assume 

Hues which have words, and speak to ye 
of heaven, 

Floats o’er this vast and wond’rous monu¬ 
ment, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is 
given 

Unto the things of earth, which Time hath 
bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, hut broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

From which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are 
its dower. Byron. 

ROME.—The Pantheon of 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime— 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by 
time, 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, eacli thing round thee, and 
man plods 


His way through thorns to ashes—^glorious 
dome I 

Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and 
tyrant's rods 

Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 
Of ai t and piety—Pantheon !—pride of 
Rome I Byron. 

ROME—of To-Day. 

Where is the Rome of the C^esars, that 
great, im[)erial, and invincible city, that 
during thirteen centuries ruled the world? 
If you would see her you must seek 
for licr m the grave. You are stand¬ 
ing, T have siqiposed, on the tower of the 
Cajutol, with your face towards the north, 
ga/ing down on the flat expanse of red roofs, 
hiistliiig with towers, columns, and domes, 
that cover the plain at your feet. Turn now 
to the south. There is tlie seat of her that 
once was mistress of the world. There are 
the Seven I i ills. They are furrowed, tossed, 
cleft; and no wonder. The wars, revolu¬ 
tions, and turmoils of two thousand years 
have rolled their angry surges over them ; 
hut now the strife is at an end ; and the 
calm that has succeeded is deep as that of 
the giavc.—WVLIE. 

ROSE.—A 

7'he first o’ flow'ers. —R. Burns. 

ROSE.—The Moss 

The Angel of the Flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven,— 
Awakening from his light repose. 

The angel whis[K’r’d to the rose ;— 

“ O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair! 

For the sweet shade thou giv’st to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the rose, with deepened 
glow, 

“ On me another grace bestow : ” 

The spirit paused, in silent thought,— 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
’Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 

Krummacher. 

ROYALTY—by Birth. 

Royalty by birth is the sweetest way of 
majesty. — Holyday. 

ROYALTY.—The Instruction of 

There is at the top of the Queen’s stair¬ 
case in Windsor Castle a statue from the 
studio of Baron Triqucti, of Edward VI., 
marking with his sceptre a passage in the 
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Bible, which he holds in his left hand, and 
upon which he earnestly looks. The pas¬ 
sage is that concerning Tosiah :—“Josiah 
was eight years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned thirty and one years in 
Jerusalem. And he did tliat winch was 
nglit in the sight of the Loid, and walked 
in all the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to 
the left.” 'J'he statue was erected by the 
will of the late riince, M'ho intended It to 
convey to Ins son the divine principles by 
which tlie future governor of Kngland 
should mcnild his life and reign on the 
throne of Gicat lliitain.—T. Hughes. 

RUBICON.—To Pass the 

WJicn C.v;sar undertook the conquest of 
Italy, the act of crossing the iivcr Rubicon 
was the first and significant stej) of the enter¬ 
prise. Hence the jihrase—‘Ho jiass flic 
Rubicon,” signifies—to take the decisive 
step by whicli one is coinmitled to a hazard¬ 
ous or difficult enterprise.— Dk. Webster. 

RUDENESS.—-The Manifestations of 

Rudeness manifests either excessive igno¬ 
rance, vulgar coarseness, or the want of 
proper culture. —E. Davies. 

RUDENESS.—Pleasure in 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure 
some people take in ‘ ‘ speaking their minds.” 
A man of tliis make will say a rude thing 
for the mere pleasure of saying it, wlien an 
opposite behaviour, full as innocent, might 
have preserved his friend, or made his for¬ 
tune,— Sir R. Steele. 

RUIN.—The Cause of 

We are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do; there¬ 
fore never go abroad in search of your 
wants; if they be real wcants they will come 
liome in search of you; for he that buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what 
he cannot buy.—C ulton. 

RUIN.—The Peaceful Solitude of a 
When summer twilight mild 
Drew her dim curtain o^er the wild, 

I loved, beside that ruin grey. 

To watch the dying gleam of day : 

And though, perchance, with secret dread, 

I heard the bat flit round my head, 

While wind that waved the Jong lanlc grass, 
With sounds uneartlily seemed to pass; 

Yet with a pleasing horror fell 
Upon my heart the thrilling spell; 

For all that met the eye or ear 
viVas still so pure and peaceful here, 

I deemed no evil might intrude 
Within the saintly solitude : 

%oo 


Still vivid memory can recall 
The figure of each shattered wall ; 

The aged trees, all hoar with moss, 

Low bending o’er the circling fosse ; 

The rushing of the mountain flood ; 

The cushat^ cooing in the wood ; 

The rooks that o’er tlic turrets sail; 

The lonely curlew’s distant wail; 

The flocks that high on Hounam rest; 

The glories of the glowing west. 

Pringle. 

RULE.—The Lust to 

This makes the madmen who have made 
men mad 

By their contagion, conquerors and kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom 
add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet 
things 

Which siir too strongly the soul’s secret 
springs. 

And are themselves the fools to those they 
fool; 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs I One breast laid open were a 
school, 

Which would unteach mankind the lust to 
shine or rule. Byron. 

RULERS AND RELIGION. 

If it once comes to this—that you shall 
say you have nothing to do with religion as 
rulers of the nation, God will quickly mani¬ 
fest that He hath nothing to do with you as 
rulers of the nation.—O wen. 

RUMOUR.—The Acts of 

I, from the Orient to the drooping west, 
JVIaking the wind my post-horse, still 
unfold 

The acts commencing on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tftngues continual slanders ride; 
I'lie which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports : 
I speak of peace, while covert enmity. 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the 
world; 

And who but Rumour, who but only I. 
IVIake fearful musters and prepared defence; 
Whiles the big year, swoln with some other 
grief. 

Is thought with child by the stern tyrant 
War, 

And no such matter?—S hakspeare. 

RUMOURS.—The Increase of 
Rumours increa.se as rapidly as the snow¬ 
flake, which, di.sjoined from its fellows, rolls 
down the side of the mountain, and gathers 
accessions every instant, until it becomes cn 
avalanche, carrying destruction wherever it 
falls.— Dr, Davies. 
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RUSTIC.—Treatment of the 

There is something humbling to human 

ride in a rustic’s life. It grates against the 

eart to think of the tone in whicli we un¬ 
consciously permit ourselves to address him. 
We see in him humanity in its simplest 
state. ‘It is a sad thought to feel that we 
despise it; that all we respect in our species 
is what has been created by art; the gaudy 
dress ; the glittering equipage, or even the 
cultivated intellect. The mere and naked 
material of nature we eye with indifference, 
or trample on with disdain. Poor child of 
toil, from the grey dawn to the setting sun, 
one long task ! no idea elicited—no thought 
awakened beyond those that suffice to make 
him the machine of others—the serf of the 
hard soil. And then, too, mark how we 
frowm upon his scanty holidays ; how we 
hedge in his mirth, and turn his Iiilarily into 
crime ! We make the whole of the gay 
world, W'herein wc walk and take our plea¬ 
sure, to him a place of snares and jicriK. 
If he leave his labour for an instant, in 
that instant how many temptations spring 
up to him ! and yet we have no mercy for 
his errors ! the jail, the tran'^port-ship, the 
gallows ; these are our sole Icctui e-books, 
and lur only method of expostulation. Ah, 
fic on the disparities of the world! they 
cripple the heart, they blind the sense, they 
concentrate the thousand links between 
man and man into the basest of earthly 
ties—servility and pride. Methinks the 
devils laugh out when they hear us tell the 
boor that h s soul is as glorious and eternal 
as our own, and yet, when in the grinding 
di’udgery of his life, not a spark of that 
soul can be called forth—when it sleeps, 
walled round m its lumpish clay, from the 
cradle to the grave, without a dream to 
stir the dcadness of its torpor 1—Lytton. 

RUSTICITY.—-Piou® 

Far rather would I have pious rusticity 
than learned blasphemy.—S t. Jerome. 


SABBATH.—The Enjoyment of the 
The weather has been lovely. The foliage 
is bursting out in a delicate greenness. 
That broad sunshine which I am so fond of 
is folding the world round with light as with 
a garment; and the cry of the cuckoo is 
filling all the woods with a glorious dreami¬ 
ness. Yesterday evening I went down into 
the glen for a while to enjoy an almost per¬ 
fect restfuhiess, for the Sabbath calm was 


round me everywhere, and for one little 
while I felt as though I had ceased to have 
part or lot in that complex thing w'hich we 
call “ this world,” which is feverish and 
disturbed in its very enjoyments, as though 
the clay vesture had fallen away from me 
altogether, and I was clothed in the imma¬ 
terial raiment of some blessed spint whose 
heaven of calmness had never been crossed 
by a thought of sadness or of sin.— Crich¬ 
ton. 

SABBATH. —The Festive Character 
of the 

Yet every day in seven, at least. 

One bright republic shall be known 
Man’s w’orld a while hath surely ceased 
When God proclaims II is own ! 

Six days may rank divide the poor, 

O Dives ! from thy banquet-hall,— 

The seventh, the Father opes the door. 

And holds his Last for all ! —Lytton. 

SABBATH.—The First 
The vvoild had its Sabbath as soon as 
ever it could. As soon as ever the heavens 
and eaith were finished the Sabbath dawned. 
How impressive must have been the silence 
and the calm of that first Sabbath, after all 
the business of making and filling a world I 
We have seen a God at work ; now we sec 
a God at rest. “He rested on the seventh 
day liom all the work which He had made.” 
Thus, there is antiquity about the Sabbath. 
It is a great commemoration day. It re¬ 
minds us how, and when, and by whom, 
this world of ours was built, and how and 
when it was blessed. Thus one day in 
seven man must shut up the world’s great 
workshop, that he may sit down and think 
about the great Master-Worker, and think 
who it was tliat made Him. Thus you 
must not go back to Sinai for your Sab¬ 
baths, you must go back to Paradise. Ah I 
if they had a day of rest in Paradise, can 
we do without one now ? Let the sons of 
labour answer this. But now what about 
the patriarchs’ Sabbaths ? Abel’s Sundays ? 
Enoch’s, Abraham’s, Isaac’s;, Jacob’s ? We 
know little about them, but I cannot believe 
that they forgot or did without the day of 
rest. Some say that the Sabbath was only 
revived at Sinai; but we hear about the 
Sabbath before we get to SmaL No, the 
day of rest has never been abrogated. The 
laws which were made solely for the Jewish 
race might be abrogated at a fitting time; 
but the day of rest was not made for the 
Jew, it was made for man. It was made 
at man’s creation. We do not owe it to 
the Jew ; we received it from our God. It 
was thundered indeed from Sinai to the 
Jew, but it was whispered to us from Para¬ 
dise, when the heavens and earih were 
SOI 
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finished, and God blessed the day of rest. 
—II. J. Browne. 

SABBATH.—The Living Aspects of the 

See, through the streets that slumbered in 
repose, 

Tlie living current of devotion flows ;— 

Its varying forms, in one harmonious 
band, 

Age leading childhood by its dimpled 
hand,— 

Want in the robe whose faded edges fall 
To tell of rags beneath the Tartan shawl,— 
And wealth, in silks that, fluttering to 
appear, 

Lift the deep borders of the proud Cash- 
mere. Dr. Holmes. 

SABBATH.—The Peacefulness of the 

With silent awe I hail the sacred morn 
Which slowly wakes while all the fields 
are still ; 

A soothing calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver murmur gurgles from the rill, 
And echo answeis softer from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn. 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill : 
Hail, light serene 1 hail, sacred Sabliath 
morn ! 

The rooks float by in silent, airy drove ; 
The sun a placid, yellow lustre shows ; 

The gales, that lately sighed along the 
grove. 

Have hushed their downy wings in dead 
repose; 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets to 
move; 

So smiled the day when the first morn 
arose I Leyden. 

SABBATH.—A Physician’s Opinion 
of the 

As a day of rest, T view it as a day of 
compensation for the inadequate restorative 
power of the body under continued labour 
and excitement. A physician always has 
respect to the preservation of the restorative 
ower; because, if once this be lost, his 
ealing office is at an end. A physician is 
anxious to preserve the balance of circula¬ 
tion, as necessary to the restorative power 
of the body. The ordinary exertions of 
man run down the circulation every day of 
his life ; and the first general law of nature, 
by which God prevents man from destroying 
himself, is the alternating of day and night, 
that repose may succeed action. But aL 
though the night apparently e^alizes the 
circulation, yet it does not sufficiently re> 
store its balance for the attainment of a 
long life. Hence, one day in seven, by the 
bounty of Providence, is thrown in as a day 
of compensation, to perfect by its repose 
S02 


the anim.-il system. I consider, therefore, 
that, in the bountiful provision of Provi¬ 
dence for the preservation of human life, 
the sabbatical aj)]>ointment is not, as it 
been sometimes theologically viewed, 
simply a precept partaking of the nature of 
a political institution, but that it is to be 
numbered amongst the natural duties, if 
the preservation of life be admitted to be 
a duty, and the prematuie destruction of 
it a suicidal act. —Dr. Farre. 

SABBATH.—The Value of the 

ITie Sabbath, as a political institution, is 
of inestimable value.—D r. A. Smith. 

SABBATH.—The Way to Spend the 

First—to rise early, and, in order to it, 
to go to sleep early on Saturday. Secondly 
—to use some estraordmary devotion in 
the njorning "Ihiidly—to examine the 
tenor of my life, and ]).irticularly the last 
w'cek ; and to maik my advances in religion, 
or recess.on fiom it. Fourthly—to read 
the Sciij)tuic methodically with such helps 
as arc at hand. Fifthly—to go to Church 
tw’ice. Sixthly—to read books of Divinity, 
either speculative or practical. Seventhly 
•—to instruct my family, Fighthl)—To 
wear off by meditation any worldly soil 
contiacted in the week.— Dr. Johnson. 

SABBATH-BREAKER.-The Fate of the 

I never knew a man to escape failures, in 
either mind or bfxly, who worked seven 
days in a week.—P eel, 

SACRAMENT.—The Enjoyment of the 

Say, can fancy, fond to weave the tale 
Of bliss ideal, feign more genuine joy 
Than thine, believer, when the man of God 
Gives to th^ hand the consecrated cup, 
P>lessed memorial of a Saviour’s love ! 
Glowing with zeal the humble penitent 
Aj)j)ioacheth : Faith her fostering radiance 
1)01 nts 

Full on his contrite heart; Hope cheers his 
steps ; 

And Charity, the fairest in the train 
Of Christian virtues, swells his heaving 
breast 

With love unbounded.—ZoucH. 

SACRAMENT.—A Highland Summer 
The people here gather in thousands to 
the sacraments, as they did in Ettrick in 
Boston’s time. We set out on Sunday to 
the communion at Ferrintosh, near Ding¬ 
wall, to which the people resort from fifty 
miles’ distance. Macdonald, the minister, 
who attracts this concourse of persons, was 
the son of a piper in Caithness (but from 
the Celtic population of the mountains 
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there). He preached the sermon in the 
church in English, with a command of lan¬ 
guage and a jusrness of tone, action, and 
reasoning—keeping close to the pure meta¬ 
physics of Calvin—that I have seldom, if 
ever, heard surpassed. He had great 
energy on all points, but it never touched on 
extravagance. The Iligliland congregation 
sat in a cleugh or deli, of a long, hollow, 
oval shape, bordered with hazel and biich 
and wi’d roses. It seemed to be formed for 
the purpose. We walked round the out¬ 
side of the congregated thousands, and 
looked down on the glen from the upper 
end, and the scene was really indescribable. 
Two-thiids of those present were women, 
dressed mostly in large, high, wide, muslin 
caps, the back part standing up like the 
head of a paper kite, and ornamented with 
ribbons. They had wrapped round them 
bright-coloured plaid shawls, the j»rc(lomi- 
nant hue being scailot. It was a warm 
breezy clay, one of tlie most glorious in 
June. The place will lie about half-a-mile 
from the Firth on the south side, and at an 
elevation of five hundred feet. Hnigwall 
was just obvious at the foot of Hen Wyvis, 
still spotted with wrerahs of snow. Over 
the town, with its modern c.iatle, its chuuh, 
and Lombardy poplars, we saw up the 
richly-cultivated valley of btrathpeffer. The 
tufted rocks and woods of Brahan (Mac¬ 
kenzie of Seaforth) weic a few miles to the 
south, and fields of wheat and potatoes, 
.separated with hedgerows of trees, inter¬ 
vened. Fu ther off, the high-peaked moun¬ 
tains that divide the county of Inverness 
from Ross-shire towered in the distance. I 
never saw such a scene. We sat clown on 
the brae among the people, the long white 
communion tables being conspicuous at the 
liottom. The congregation began singing 
the ps.dm to one of the plaintive wild old 
tunes that I am told are only sung in the 
Gacdic service. The people all sing, but m 
such an extended multitude they could not 
sing altogether. They chanted, as it were, 
in masses or large groups. 1 can compare 
the singing to nothing eai thly, except it be 
imagining what would be the effect of a 
igantic and tremendous ..Eolian harp, with 
undreds of strings ! There wns no re¬ 
sisting the impression. After coming a 
little to myself I went and paced the length 
nnd breadth of the amphitheatic, taking 
averages, and carefully noting, as well as I 
could, how the people were sitting together, 
and I could not in this way make less than 
nine thousand five hundred, besides those 
in the church, amounting perhaps to one 
thousand five hundred. Most of the gen¬ 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, with meir 
families, were there. I enjoyed the scene 
as something perfect in its way, and of rare 


beauty and excellence—like Melrose Abbey 
under a fine light, or the back of Old 
Edinburgh during an illumination, or the 
Loch of the Lowc^, in a fine calm July 
evening, five minutes after sunset!— Laid- 
LAW. 

SACRAMENT.—Names Given to the 

It is called a sacrament^ that is, a sign 
and an oath. An outward and Msible sign 
of an inward and spiritual giace ; an uatk^ 
by which we bind our souls ^\lth a bond 
unto the Lord. It is calleil the Lord's 
Supper, because it was first instituted m 
the evening, and at the close of the Pass- 
over supper; and because we therein feed 
upon Christ, the Bread of Life (Rev. iii. 
20 , I Cor. XI.). It 1-. called tlie co 7 nmufnou, 
as herein we commune witli Christ, and with 
Ills people (i Cor. xii. 13 ; x. 17), It is 
called the a thanksgiving, be¬ 

cause Christ, in tile institution of it, gave 
thanks (i Cor. 2 \)y and because wc, m 
the paiticipation of it, must give thanks 
likewise. It IS called a /easty and by some 
a feast upon sacrifice (tliough not a sacri¬ 
fice itself), in allusion to tlie custom of the 
Jews fea.sting upon their sacrifices (i Cor. 
X. iS). —Buck. 

SACRAMENT.—Queen Elizabeth and the 

When Queen Elizabeth was at one time 
asked what she thought of the wnnils of 
our Saviour—“This is My body,”—whether 
she thought it llis true body that wa^ in 
the sacrament; it is said—that, after pausing 
for a short time, she made the following 
characteristic leply :— 

Christ w'as the Word that spake it, 
lie took the brea.d and brake it; 

And what that Word did make it, 

That I believe, and take it. ” 

Goldsmith. 

SACRIFICE.—The Universal Prevalence of 

Its universal prevalence is an irrefragable 
evidence of one t)ut of two facts. It is 
cither a pi oof that the doctrine was taught 
by tlie common progenitor of mankind, to 
whom it was in some way supematurally 
communicated ; or that it was an instinct 
implanted by the Author of our being, 
which, like all other instincts, must meet 
with its appropriate answer.— Ragg. 

SACRIFICES.—-Acceptable 

Upon such sacrifices 

The gods themselves throw incense I 

Shaksfearx. 

SACRIFICES—in Little Things. 

We can offer up much in the large, but 
to make sacrifices in little things is what we 
are seldom equal to,— Ooithe. 

S03 
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SADNESS.—A Soul Incapable of 

Take my word for it, the saddest thing 
under the sky is a soul incapable of sadness. 
—Gasparin. 

SAFETY-LAMP.—The 

When it is immersed in an explosive 
atmosphere, such as that of a coal-mine 
infected by fire-damp, the inflammable gas 
enters from without and burns in the cage; 
but in consequence of tlie cooling power of 
the wire gauze, no flame can jiass outward 
so as to ignite tlie surrounding atmosphere ; 
the miner, therefore, is warned of his great 
danger by the appearance of the lamp.— 
Brande. 

SAGE.—The Feeling of a 

No more with himself or with natuic at 
war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a 
man. Goldsmith. 

SAGE.—The Teaching of a 

In his giaver vein, the friendly sage 
Sometimes declaimed. Of right and wrong 
he taught 

Truths as refin’d as ever Athens heard ; 
And, strange to tcli, he practised what he 
preached. Dr. Armstrong. 

SAILOR.—Hope Cheers the 

Poor Child of Danger, Nursling of the 
Storm ! 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form; 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered 
bark delay; 

Thy heart is sad, thy liome is far away : 
But Hope can here her moonlight vigils 
keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep ; 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry 
jiole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive 
soul , 

His native hills that rise in happier 
climes,— 

The grot that heard his song of other 
limes,— 

His cottage-home,—his bark of slender 
sail,— 

His glassy lake, and brooinwood-blossomcd 
vale ,— 

Rush on his tliought; he sweeps before the 
wind, 

Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave 
behind;— 

Me«( $ at each step a friend’s familiar face, 
And jifs at b.st to Helen’s long embrace 
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Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking 
tear, 

And clasps, with many a sigh, liis children 
dear! 

While, long neglected, but at length 
caressed, 

His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 
Points to the master’s eyes (where'er they 
roam) 

Ills wistful face, and whines a welcome 
home. T. Campbell. 

SAILOR.—Telegraphy Aiding the 

It would be very instructive to notice how 
essential to the art of navigation is an ela¬ 
borate system of telegraphy. From the 
moment that he sets sail from one port, 
till he lurls his canvas in another, the sailor 
IS constantly looking out for and receiving 
telegrams. Church stecjilcs and towering 
cliffs, floating buoys and harbour lights, 
beckon him forth, and guide him out to 
sea. In mid-ocean his eye is constantly 
scanning the horizon, watching for a sister 
ship, or floating wreck, or the surf breaking 
on a rock unmapped in his cliart. The 
barometer is for liim a telegraphic dial, 
telling by its fall of the far distant storm 
which IS signalling thereby its rapid ap¬ 
proach. The thermometer is a telegraphic 
dial, telling by its fall of the unwelcome 
neighbourhood of the invisible iceberg. 
The plummet is a telegraphic dial, telling 
by its shortened line that land is ahead. 
At mid-day the sun telegraphs to him his 
place on the earth’s surface. At midnight 
the north star warns him if his compass- 
needle is wrong, and all the planets help 
him in his course. If he is sailing in un¬ 
known seas, the wind brings him, as it did 
to Milton’s voyagers, the smell of spices 
from some Araby the Blest, or the waves 
carry, as they did to Columbus, a fruit¬ 
bearing brSnch to his vessel; or a singing 
bird alights on his shrouds, and repeats the 
story of Noah’s dove, and though the 
dialect is strange, every sailor knows that 
the song is of the hidden woods; or a 
carved stick drifts by, and the pilot can tell 
that to windward there is an invisible land 
with fruit-bearing trees, and melodious 
birds, and strange industrial men. When 
he passes a sister ship, he silently flutteis 
some flags from his mast-head, while the 
stranger does the same, and the landsman 
wonders to see the faces of those on board 
brighten or sadden as the streamers blow 
out in the wind. And at length, when at 
midnight he nears his own shores, he looks 
anxiously forth till the lighthouse appears, 
and its revolving lamp, sweeping the 
horizon, fixes on him for a moment like the 
eye of a mother, and welcomes him back 
to his native landl—P rop. G, WTlson* 
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SAILORS—Described. 

Sailors are characters ; they are men of 
the world ; there is great reliance in them. 
They have to fight their way in life through 
many trials and difficulties ; and their trust 
is in God and their own strong arm. They 
are so much in their own element, that they 
seem as if they were born on the sea, cradled 
on its billows, and delighted in its storms 
and mountain waves. '1 hey walk, talk, and 
dress differently from landsmen. Their gait 
IS loose, and their dress loose, and their 
limbs loose; indeed, they are rather too fond 
of slack. They climb like monkeys, and 
depend more on their paws than their legs. 
They tumble up, but never down. They 
count, not by fingers—it is too tedious, but 
by hands ; they put a part for the whole, 
and call themselves hands, for they are paid 
for the use of them, and not their heads. 
Though they are two-handed, they are not 
close-fisted fellows. They despise science, 
but arc fond of practical knowledge. When 
the sun is over the fore-yard, they know the 
time of day as well as the captain, and call 
for their grog ; and when they lay back their 
heads and turn up the bottom of the mug 
to the sky, they call it, in derision, taking 
an observation.— Haliburton, 

SAINT.—A Departed 

Thou wert a daily lesson 

Of courage, hope, and faith j 
We wondered at thee living, 

We envy thee thy death. 

Thou wert so meek and reverent, 

So resolute of will, 

So bold to bear the uttermost, 

And yet so calm and still. 

Prof. G. Wilson. 

8A1NT.—Easy to be a 

“It is easy,” said one of the Puritans, 
“to be a saint of the earth—a state saint, 
a designing saint, nay, a church saint ; but 
to hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end, requires the omnipo¬ 
tence of grace, and the very unchangeable¬ 
ness of God.”— Tweedie. 

SAINT.—The Greatness and Dignity of the 

The saint is greater than the sage, and 
discipleship to Jesus is the pinnacle of 
human dignity.— Dr. J. Hamilton. 

SAINTS.—The Invocation of 

The invocation of saints is a most abomi¬ 
nable blindness and heresy.— Lvther. 

SAINTS.—Royal 

It is curious; to trace the influences by 
which the Knglish kings who have been 
lionized were once moved. While they 


were wavering, they would fain strike bar¬ 
gains with Heaven. If God will ^ve a 
victory, the waverer will turn Christian. 
The semi-pagan looks to the skies, and 
promises a newly-born daughter to the ser¬ 
vice of God, if the father may only be able 
to destroy his enemies. Northumbrian 
orthodox armies, suffering defeat, went back 
in dudgeon to the old faith. Redwald, 
king of the East Angles, thought to sit in 
safely on two stools. He built a church, 
at one end of which was an altar for the 
sacrifice of the Mass, at the other an altar for 
sacrifice to the old British idols. The good 
simple man was loth to fling away a chance, 
and he has, accordingly, been shut out of 
the Calendar. Perhaps of all the Pagan 
kings, Penda of Mercia was the most 
piaiseworthy. lie was a ferocious savage, 
as much as liis orthodox contemporaries. 
Penda’s utmost scorn and fury were ex¬ 
pended on his enemies who professed to be 
Christians, and lived as if they had no 
belief m their profession. Edwin, king of 
Deira, was at liest one of the dalliers. In a 
vision he hatl been promised greatness if he 
would become a Christian, and he said “he 
would,” cxpectmg fulfilment of the promise. 
Something was conceded to him, but he 
would make no step m advance. At length 
Pope Boniface bought him by the dainty 
device of sending a silver mirror and an 
ivory comb to his Queen, Edilburn, The 
lady was convinced of the excellence of a 
religion, the head of which so thoroughly 
understood woman, her wants, and her 
weaknesses ; and she compelled her husband 
to be of that way of thinking.— Dokan, 

SALAD.—A Well-made 
Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous 
treat! 

*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat: 
Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl I 
Serenely full, the epicure would say— 

Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 

S. Smith. 

SALVATION—for All. 

The Gospel river of life does not branch 
out into divers streams. There is not a 
bioad sweep of water for the rich, the in¬ 
tellectual, and the cultivated, and a little 
scant runnel where the poor may now and 
then come and get healed by the side of 
its precarious wave. There is no costly 
sanatorium beneath whose shade patrician 
leprosy may get by itself to be fashionably 
sprinkled and healed. Naaman with all 
his retinue watching, must come, and dip, 
and plunge like common men in Jordan. 
There is no sort of salvation except the one 
ransom and deliverance that is purchased 
for rich and poor together by the sacrifice 
SOS 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ, and llie poor 
beggar, liis gannent lagged fioin the liavoc 
of a hundred storms, and his flesh bleeding 
from the ulcers of a hundred wounds, may 
dip eagerly into the same Bethesda, and 
emerge unscarred and comely as a child.— 
PUNSHON. 

SALVATION—Defined. 

The redemption of man from the bondage 
of sin and lialciility to eternal death, and the 
conferring on him everlasting haiipiness.— 
Dr. Webster. 

SALVATION—not of Works. 

When the cry rises at sea—“A man 
overboard ! ” with others on deck you rush 
to the side, and, leaning over the bulwarks 
with beating heart, you watch the jilacc 
where the rising air-bells and boiling deep 
tell that he has gtnie down. After some 
moments of breathless anxiety you see his 
head emerge fiom the wave. Now that 
man, I shall suppose, is no swimmer—he 
has never learned to breast the billows, yet, 
with the first breath he draws, he begins to 
beat the water ; with violent efforts he at¬ 
tempts to shake off the grasp of death, and 
by the play of limbs and amis, to keep his 
head from sinking. It may be that these 
struggles but exhaust his stieiigth, and 
sink him all the sooner ; nevertheless, that 
drowning one makes instinctive and con¬ 
vulsive efforts to save liim.self. So, when 
first brought to feel and cry—I perish,’^ 
—when the lionible conviction rushes into 
the soul that we are lost, when we feel 
ourselves going down beneath a load of 
guilt into the depth of the wrath of God, 
our fiist effort is to save ourselves. Like 
a drowning man, who will clutch at stiaws 
and twigs, we seize on anything, however 
worthless, tliat promises salvation. Thus, 
alas ! many poor souls tod and spend 
weary unprofitable years in the attemjit to 
establish a righteousness of their own, and 
find in the deeds of the law protection 
from its curse.— Dr. Guthrie. 

SAMSON—the Strongest Man. 

Samson is less remarkable for beautiful 
and holy interest than for striking points: 
such as his elephantine mildness, ere he 
was roused — the strong impulses which 
came upon him, and seemed necessary to 
develop his full powers—his unconscious¬ 
ness, even in his mightiest feats, of doing, 
or afterwards of having done, anything ex¬ 
traordinary—his lion-hke love of solitude— 
his magnanimity—his child-like simplicity— 
his tame subjection to female influence, and 
the sacred trust in which he held his un¬ 
equalled energies. His religion, which has 


been questioned, is proved by the success 
of his hud prayer.—G. Gilfillan. 

SAMUEL.—The Prophet 

Unlike those days the hues of whose 
bright and gorgeous dawn are succeeded 
by a gloomy change,—clouds that, gather¬ 
ing like foes around him, close in upon the 
sun, and spread, and thicken, and burst out 
at length into lasting rain and i oaring tem¬ 
pest, making the day, down to its close, belie 
all the promises of the monnug,—llie close, 
and indeed the whole course of Samuel’s 
public life, were in beautiful harmony with 
its comniencemeiit. He fulfilled all a fond 
and pious mother’s hopes. He disa])j)ointed 
none. God was the centre round which he, 
as well as heaven, tumeil In all his diffi¬ 
culties he repaired to G(-)d for counsel. The 
laws which governed his acts as a states¬ 
man, and his decisions as a judge, were 
those of God’s Word; and, unlike this 
woild’s statesmen, never turned aside by 
consuleiations of expediency, of this or 
that present advantage, he steered Ins 
course by tliosc principles of eternal truth 
and justice, whicli give consistency to con¬ 
duct, because fixed as the pole-star, that, 
changing neither with seasons nor cir¬ 
cumstances, abides immovable in the' sky 
—sure guide of the manner, both in calm 
and tempest, along tlie rocky shore and out 
in the open sea. Some men die better 
than they live. England’s great dramatist 
says of one that made a good end, that 
‘‘nothing in life became him so much as 
the leaving it.” But more may be 4said of 
Samuel’s ca>-ccr—its close was not better, 
lint in perfect harmony with its whole 
course. How inspired, with the loftiest 
j)iety and the purest patriotism, is the fare¬ 
well oration he addressed to Saul and the 
asscmblc<l )^ibes ere the curtain fell, and he 
bade adieu to office and earthly power! 
—“ Turn not aside from following the Lord, 
but serve Him with all your heart. For 
the Loid will not forsake His people for 
His great name’s .sake ; because it hath 
pleased the Lord to make you His people. 
Moreover, as for me, God forbid that X 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you ; but I will teach you the good 
and the right way : only fear the Lord, and 
serve Him in truth with all your heart; for 
consider how great things He hath done 
for you. But if ye shall still do wickedly, 
ye shall be consumed, both you and your 
king.”—D r. Guthrie. 

SANCTIFICATION—Defined. 

Sanctification is that state of divine grace 
in which the affections and lives of men arc 
separated from sin, and purified, and made 
holy unto the Lord—£. Davies. ‘ 
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SANCTIFICATION.—Fancied 

All fancied sanctification, which does not 
arise wholly from the blood of the Cross, 
is nothing better than J’liarisaism.—B er- 
KIDGE. 

SANCTIFICATION—Wrought by 
Degrees. 

Sanctification is not perfect m an instant. 
Sms are compared to dross and metals, and 
they must be long in the fire befuie they be 
lelined ;—to spots and stains, which, if 
they be deep m a gaiment, wdl not be 
fetched out but with fuller’s soap. Sancti¬ 
fication, therefore, is wiought by degiees : 
there must be many a sigh, many a tear, 
many a groan, befoie we come to a full 
height and stature m Chn'>t Jesus.— Udajx. 

SANDS.— Musical 

At length we reach a small iircgulaily- 
formed bay, floored with the white sand 
iiom side to side ; and see it, on the one 
hand, descending de> j) into the sea, that 
exhibits over its w'luLencss a lighter tint of 
green, and on the other, encroaching on 
t!ie land, in the form <jf drifting banks 
covered with the plants common to our 
tracts of sandy downs. The sandstone bed 
that has been worn down to foim it con¬ 
tains no fossils save heic and there a car- 
bonaccous stem ; but m an undn lying 
harder stratum we occasionally find a few 
sheila; and with a specimen in my hand 
charged with a group of bivalves resembling 
the existing conchifera of our sandy beaches, 
1 was turning aside this sand of the oolite 
so curiously reduced to its original state, 
and marking how nearly the recent shells 
that lay embedded in it resembled the ex¬ 
tinct ones that had lain in it so long l)efoie, 
w'heii I became aware of a peculiar sound 
that it yielded to the tread, as my com¬ 
panions passed over it. I struck it obliquely 
with my foot, where the surface lay dry and 
incoherent in the sun, and the sound elicited 
was a shrill sonorous note, somewhat re 
sembling that jiroduced by a waxed thread 
when tightened between the teeth and the 
hand, and tipped by the nail of the for 
finger. I walked over it, .striking it 
obliquely at each step, and with every luuw 
the shnll note w'as repeated. My com 
panions joined me, and we performed a 
concert, in which, if we could boast of but 
little variety in the tones produced, we 
might at least challen^ all Europe for an 
instrument of the kind which produced 
them. It seemed less wonderful that there 
should be music in the granite of Memnon, 
than in the loose oolite sand of the Bay of 
Laig. As we marched over the drier tracts, 
an incessant woo^ woot woo^ rose from the 


.surface, that might be heard in the calm 
Nfime twenty or thirty y.artls away ; and w^e 
found that where a damp .semi-coherent 
‘.tratum lay at the depth of three or four 
inches beneath, and all was dry and inco- 
liercnt above, the tones were loudest and 
sharpest, and mo^t easily evoked by the 
foot.—II. Miller. 

SARCASM.—A True 

A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick—it 
appears, at first sight, to be much more 
innocent than it really is, till, all of a sud¬ 
den, there leaps something out of it—sharp, 
and de.atlly, and incisive—wdiich makes you 
tremble and recoil.—S. SMITH. 

SATAN —The Boast of 

Come Uj)! w’c have conquered by evil: 

Good reigns not alone ; 

/pievail now'! and, angel or devil, 

Inherit a throne!—M rs. BROWNING. 

SATAN.—A Description of 

He was 

The spint evil of the universe, 

Impelsonalc. Oh, strange and tvild to 
know ! 

Perdition and destruction dw'elled in him, 
Like to a pair of eagles in one nest. 

* ♦ * * * 

His eyeballs burned 

Kevolving lightnings like a world on fire ; 
Their vciy night was fatal as the shade 
Of death’s dark valley. And his space- 
spread wings 

Were stained with the blood of many a 
starry w'orld. 

* « * * * 

Ills brow was pale— 

Pale as the life-blood of the undying w’orm 
Winch wTithes around its fiarne of vital 
fire : 

I'lclipse-like fell his thought upon the mind, 
Space-pieicing shadow, alighting on the 
f.ice 

t)!' some fair planet circling deej) in heaven, 
Causing it to shudder as an angel when 
He hears the thunder-curse of ilemon foe ! 
His voice blew like the desolating gust 
Which strips the trees, and strews the earth 
with death. 

His wokIs were ever like a wheel of fire, 
Rolling and burning this w'ay now, now 
that; 

Now whirling forth a blinding beam, now 
soft 

And deep as heaven’s oivn luminous blue— 
and now 

Like to a conqueror’s chariot-wheel they 
came, 

Sodden with blood and slow-revolviiif 
death: 

soy 
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And every tone fell on the ear and heart 
Heavy, and harsh, and startling, like tlic 
first 

Handful of mould cast on the coflined 
dead, 

As though he claimed them his. 

P. J. Bailey. 

SATAN.—The Impersonation of 

Satan,—the impersonation of that mix¬ 
ture of the bestial, the malignant, the im¬ 
pious, and the hopeless ; which onstitute 
tlie fiend,—the enemy of all thfe is human 
and divine.— Jameson. 

SAT AN.—The Pride of 
There is something to me almost awful 
in meeting suddenly in the works of Lord 
Byron, so great and solemn a truth as is 
expressed in that speech of Lucifer—“ He 
wlio bows not to God hath bowed to me 1 ” 
-Dr. Arnold. 

SATAN.—The Promises of 

I have read of King Canute, that promised 
to make him the highest man in England who 
should kill King Edmund his rival; which, 
when one had performed, and expected his 
reward, he commanded him to be hung on 
the highest tower in London. So Satan 
promises great things to people in pursuit 
of their lusts, but he puts them o(T with 
great mischief. The promised crown turns 
to a halter; the promised comfort to a tor¬ 
ment; the promised honour into shame ; the 
promised consolation into desolation ; and 
the promised heaven turns into a helL— 
Whitlcross. 

SATAN.—The Solicitation of 

Satan daily solicits me to sin, point-blank, 
against God’s Word.— Dr. Fuller. 

SATIETY—Defined. 

A surfeit of the sweetest tilings.—SllAK- 

S PEA RE. 

SATIRE.—The Appellation of 

Does there not appear to be some impro¬ 
priety m the conduct of an author who in¬ 
forms us, in the title-page of his book, that 
he has written a satirical poem? Would 
he not act more judiciously by selecting 
some plain and inoffensive title, and allow¬ 
ing his satire to be discovered by the reader ? 
The word satire in English conveys a very 
different idea from \}a^satira of the Romans, 
which was merely the name of a miscel¬ 
laneous composition in verse. When an 
author boldly and dexterously lashes the 
vices of the world, he is accounted a sattr^ 
tst: when he uses ingenious ridicule as the 
means of making men ashamed of their 
follies, lie is said to be satirical; when in a 
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strain of delicate irony he laughs at the 
errors of his species, the productions of his 
pen are justly denominated satires ; but we 
can hardly suppose that verses, merely be¬ 
cause they aie ill-natured, merely because 
they declaic war against the vices and 
follies of men, are entitled to the appellation 
of satire. —Savage. 

SATIRE.—The Blamableness of 

Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 
Satiie IS, more than those he brands, to 
blame ; 

He hides behind a magisterial air 
His own offences, and strips others bare ; 
Affects indeed a most humane concern, 

That man, if gently tutor’d, will not learn 
That mulish folly, not to be reclaim’d 
By softer methods, must be made asham’d ; 
But (T might instance in bt. Patrick’s dean) 
Too often rails to gratify his spleen. 

COWPER. 

SAT I RE—Delineated. 

Satire is a dwarf which stands upon the 
shoulders of the giant 111 -Nature.— Lyttun. 

SATIRE.—Furnished for 

A little wit, and a great deal of ill-nature, 
will furnish a man for satiie ; hut the great¬ 
est instance of wit is to commend well.— 
Abp. Tillotson. 

SATIRIST.—The Wit of a 

The wit of a satirist is like invisible 
writing: look at it with an indifferent eye, 
and lo ! there is none : hold it up to the 
light, and you cannot perceive it; but rub 
it over with your own spirit of acid, and 
see how plain and striking it becomes 1— 
Lytton. 

SATISFIED.—Never 
Our conefltion never satisfies us : the pre¬ 
sent is always the worst Though Jupiter 
should grant his request to each, we should 
continue to stun him,— Fontaine. 

SAUL.—King 

The character of Saul was very complex 
in Its elements. Indolent, yet capable of* 
great exertion ; selfish, yet with sparks of 
generosity; fitful in temper, vindictive in 
disposition, confusedly brave, u regularly 
liberal, melancholy mad, without genius, 
possessed of strong attachments, stronger 
hatreds and jealousies, neither a tyrant nor 
a good prince, neither thoroughly bad nor 
good, whom you can neither “bless nor 
ban,” he is one of the nondescripts of» 
history. He reminds us most of the gloomy 
tyrant of Scotland—Macbeth. Like him, 
he has risen from a lower station; like 
him, he has cemented his tottering throne 
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nrith blood ; like him, he is possessed by an 
evil spirit; like him, too, he is desperate— 
the Philistines are upon him—David is at a 
distance—Samuel sleeps at Ramah—God 
has refused to answer him by prophets, or 
Urim, or dreams, and he must now, like 
Macbeth in his extremity, go and knock at 
the door of hell 1 But all in vam. lie 
stands on the high places of his last battle, 
with the courage of despair gleaming in 
his eyes. At last Jonathan is slain before 
him. Young, strong, and beautiful, he yields 
to a stronger than he. Saul himself is 
wounded by the archers. Tlie giant totters 
toward the ground, which is already wet 
with his blood. Feeling liis fate inevitable, 
be asks his armour-bearer to save, by .slay¬ 
ing him, from the hands of the uncircum- 
cised. He refuses, and tlie unfortunate 
monarch tlirows himself on his own sword, 
and you hear him crying with Ids last 
breath—“Not the Philistines, but thou, 
unquiet spirit of Ramah, hast overcome 
me !*’—G. GiLinLLAN. 

SAY.—Nothing to 

When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing; a weak defence stiengthcns your 
opponent, and silence is less injurious than 
a bad reply.—C olton. 

SCANDAL—not to be Believed. 

Believe not each accusing tongue, 

As most weak persons do ; 

But still believe that story wrong 
Whief ought not to be true. 

Sheridan. 

SCANDAL.—Consent Necessary to 

Malice may empty her quiver, but cannot 
wound; the dirt will not stick, the jests 
w ill not take ; without the consent of the 
world, a scandal doth not go deep; it is 
only a slight stroke upon the inj'ured party, 
and retumetli with the greater force upon 
those that gave it —Saville. 

SCANDAL.—The Piquancy of 

Scandal has something so piquant, it is a 
sort of cayenne to the mind.—B yron. 

SCANDAL.—The Relish for 

A man who takes delight in hearing tlie 
faults of others, shows sufficiently that he 
has a true relish of scandal, and conse¬ 
quently the seeds of this vice within him. 
If his mind is gratified with hearing the 
reproaches which are cast on others, he 
will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and be the more apt to do it, as he 
will naturally imagine every one he con¬ 
verses with is delighted in the same manner 
with him.sclf.—A ddison, 


SCANDAL-MONGERS. 

It is painful to witness the many wh« 
feed and fatten upon scandal,—who lace¬ 
rate and suck the blood of the worthiest 
men, giving full scope to their villanous 
weapons, for no end I can see, but because, 
being themselves in the sink of all vice and 
iniquity, cowardly and behind a screen they 
would drag down to the same abominable 
vileness the fair reputation and honourable 
purposes of the most unblemished men and 
women. They play a game between truth 
and falsehood, lictwecn sincerity and sport; 
they make no difference between tilings 
good and evil, calling bitter sw'eet and 
sweet bitter; and, being themselves divested 
of virtue, of religion, of honour, broken in 
name, which tlierefore they dare not avow, 
ruined m prospects, they do wreak the 
malignity with which the devil hath 
stocked them withal, in reward for their 
souls sold over to his service.—E. Irving, 

SCANDALS.—The Spread of 
There is a lust in man no charm can tame. 
Of loudly publishing liis neighbour’s 
shame ; 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly ; 
While virtuous actions are but born and 
die. E. L. Harvey. 

SCARS.—^Jesting at 

lie j’ests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Shakspeare. 

SCEPTIC.—Counsel to the 

Sceptic! No more the dazzling beams 
withstand, 

Bright emanations of a sapient God ; 

But, taught by Nature, Nature’s Lord 
adore: 

From known effects of order and de.sign, 
Rise to the self-cxistent Cause Supreme : 
The depths of wisdom, far as human ken 
Can penetrate, explore ; and here attain 
A foretaste of that knowledge, wliich, 
perhaps. 

With angels pouring o’er the text abstruse, 
And in ecstatic admiration lost, 

Will, in eternity’s unceasing round, 

The intuition of thy soul absorb.— Bally. 

SCEPTICISM.—The Cause of 

Scepticism .springs from infirmity of the 
understanding, or what might be termed— 
a paralysis of the reasoning faculty. By 
pride, or jealousy, or petulance, or coldness 
of temper, the habit of distiusting all evi¬ 
dence has been indulged, until it has grown 
so strong, that even the most conclusive 
reasons fail to take effect upon the mind : 
all things appear alike uncertain; a dim¬ 
ness affects the faculties.— I. Taylor, 
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SCEPTICISMS.—Modern 
The great scepticisms of our time are— 
market scepticism, political scepticism, and 
religious scepticism. Men who feel that 
it would be wicked to sacrifice great pecu¬ 
niary interests for the sake of principle ; 
men who think it would be a tempting of 
I’rovidence to refuse profitable business 
speculations, to leave profitable situations, 
or to refuse dividends of evil ; men whose 
consciences will not permit them, as the 
members of a corporation, to expose its 
wickedness ; men who stand in the market 
and feel that they have a right to do any¬ 
thing that wins,—these men are infidels. 
You need not tell me that they believe in 
the Bible ; they believe in the Bible just as 
I believe in birds’ nests in winter—nests 
that have no birds in them. They believe 
in an empty Bible—a Bible of the letter, 
and not a Bible of the spirit, which says to 
a man—“ Sacrifice your right hand before 
you do your intcgiity.”— 11 . W. Bekcher. 

SCEPTRE.—The Weight of a 

He on whom fleaven confers a sceptre, 
knows not the weight till he bears it.— 
Corneille. 

SCHEMES—Realized. 

Many schemes ridiculed as Utopian, 
decried as visionary, and declaimed against 
as impracticable, will be realized the 
moment the maich of sound knowledge 
has effected this for our speciea—that of 
making men wise enough to see their true 
interests, and disinterested enough to jmrsue 
them.— Colton. 

SCHISM.—The Sin of 

Schism from the Church of Christ is, 
doubtless, a great sin ; and if 1 can a\oid it, 
I ought to avoid it; but if not, the cause of 
that sin carries the guilt with it.— De^oe. 

SCHOLAR.—A Ripe 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuad¬ 
ing ; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not; 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. Shakspeare. 

SCHOLAR.—The Toil of the 

Whence is thy learning ? hath thy toil 
O’er books consum’d the midnight oil ? 

Gay. 

SCHOLARS.-The Greatest 

The greatest scholars are not the wisest 
men.— Regnier. 
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SCHOOL.—The Common 

The common school stands on the thres¬ 
hold of society, and throws each generation 
back to the one starting-point, and says to 
it—“Now come up because of what is in 
you.*’— H. W. Beecher. 

SCHOOL.—Creeping to 

The whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like a 
snail, 

Unwillingly to school,— Shakspeare. 

SCHOOL.—Emulation in a 

More is learned in a public than in a 
private school from emulation : theie is the 
collision of mind with mind, or the radiation 
of many minds pointing to one centre.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

SCHOOLMASTER—Abroad. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he 
can do nothing in this age. There is 
another personage abioad,—a person less 
imposing,—in tlie c}cs of some, peihaps, 
insignificant. The school master is abi oad : 
and 1 trust to him, aimed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military array.— 
Brougham. 

SCHOOLMASTER.—The Modern 

The modern schoolmaster is expected to 
know a little of everything, because his 
pupil is required not to be enl 11 ely ignorant 
of anything He must be superficially, if 
I may say so, omniscient. He is to know 
something of pneumatics; of chemistry; of 
whatever is curious or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind ; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of 
statistics ; the quality of soils, etc., botany, 
the constitfltioii of his country, cufii multis 
ahts. You may get a notion of some part 
of his expected duties by consulting the 
famous tractate on education addressed to 
Mr. Hartlib.— Lamb. 

SCHOOLMASTER.—The Village 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitablv gay,— 
There in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school, 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him w'ell, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to 
trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh’d, with counterfeited 
glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
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Conveyed the dismal tidings when he 
frown’d ; 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
I'he village all declared how much he 
knew; 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher 
too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And e’en the stoiy ran—that he could 
gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill. 
For e’en though vanquish’d he could aigue 
still; 

While words of learned length and thun- 
d’ring sound. 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew. 

That one small head could carry all lie 
knew. Goldsmith. 

SCHOOLMISTRESS.-—The Village 
In yonder cot, along whose mouldering 
walls, 

In many a fold, the mantling woodbine 
falls, 

The village matron kept her little school— 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to lule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest w;xs her 
mien; 

Her gaib was coarse, yet whole, and nicely 
clean : 

Her neatly-bordered cap, as lily fair, 
Beneath her chin was pain’d, with decent 
care, 

And pendent ruffles of the whitest lawn. 

Of ancient make, her ellxiws did adorn. 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes, 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These docs she guard secuie in Icitliern 
case 

From thoughtless wights in some unweeted 
place. 

Here first I enter’d, though with toil and 
pain, 

The lowly vestibule of Learning’s fane ; 
Enter’d with pain, yet soon 1 found the 
way, 

Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet 
display. 

Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated mom, 
When I was first to school reluctant borne; 
Severe I thought the dame, though oft she 
tried 

To sooth my swelling spirits when I sigh’d ; 
And oft, when harslily she reproved, I 
wept. 

To my lone comer, brohcu-heaited, crept. 
And thought of tender home, where anger 
never kept. 


But soon, inured to alphabetic toils,— 

Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at the form, my task for ever true, 

A little favouiite rapidly I grew : 

And oft she stroked my head with fond 
delight, 

Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight;— 
And as .she gave my diligence its praise, 
I’alkM of the lionours of my future days. 

H. K. White. 

SCIENCE—an Agent. 

We glory in the conquests of science, but 
we look upon science as merely an agent. 
Science may be a botanist, but who started 
the vital fluid in the veins of the herb and 
flower ? Science may be a geologist, but 
who wrote the rock-covered page, whose 
hieiogIyi»hies she would translate? Science 
may be an astronomer, but who built the 
woilds, who jirojected the comets, whose 
mysleiious paths she traces? Science may 
be an agncultuialist, she may open the 
cai til’s breast and cast in most precious 
seed, but if the fountains of dew be stayed, 
science herself will die of thirst! Be it 
observed, then, that science is an agents not 
a cau^c^ and that while we rejoice in its 
agency, we are bound to acknowledge the 
goodness and meicy of the INFINITE 
Intelligence.—Dr. Parker. 

SCIENCE.-—The Nature of 

To define the nature of science, to give 
an exact and complete definition of what 
science is and means, has, as it naturally 
must, at all times occujiied the meta¬ 
physician. He has answered the question 
in various ways, more or less satisfactorily 
to himself or others. To me, science, mils 
most general and compiehensivc accepta¬ 
tion, means—the knowledge of what I know 
—the con'^ciousness of human knowledge. 
Hence, to know is the object of all science ; 
and all special knowledge, if brought to 
our consciousness in its separate distinc¬ 
tiveness from, and yet in its recognized 
1 elation to, the totality of our knowledge, 
IS scientific knowledge. We require, then, 
for science those two activities of our mind 
which are necessary for the acquisition of 
any knowledge—analysis and synthesis ; 
the first to dissect and reduce into its com¬ 
ponent parts the object to be investigated, 
and to render an accurate account to our¬ 
selves of the nature and qualities of these 
parts by observation ; the second to re¬ 
compose the observed and understood parts 
into a unity in our consciousness, c.xactly 
ansivering to the object of our investigation, 
—Prince Alkerl. 

SCIENCE—the Twin Sister of Religion. 

Twin-sister of natural and revealed re¬ 
ligion, and of heavenly birth, science will 
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never belie her celestial origin, nor cease 
lo sympathize with all that emanates from 
the same pure home. Human ignorance 
and prejudice may for a time seem to have 
divorced what God has joined together; 
but human ignorance and prejudice shall 
at length pass away, and then science and 
religion shall be seen blending their paiti- 
coloured rays into one beautiful bow of 
light, linking heaven to earth and earth to 
heaven.—P rof. IIircircocK. 

SCIENCE.—The Value of 

Science is too inestimable for expression 
by a money-standard.—P i.ayfair. 

SCIENCES.—The Disposition of the 
The sciences are of a sociable disposition, 
and nourish best in the nciglibourhood of 
each other ; nor is there any branch of 
learning but may be helped and improved 
by assistance diawn from other aits.— 
Blacks tone. 

SCOFFER.—The Reproof of a 

A scoffing infidel, of consideiablc abili¬ 
ties, being once in company with a person 
of weak intellect, but a real Christian ; and 
supposing, no doubt, that he should obtain 
an easy triumph, and display his ungodly 
wit, put the following question to him—“ I 
understand, sir, that you expect to go to 
heaven when you die; can you tell me what 
sort of a place heaven is?” “Yes, sir,” 
replied the Chnstian ; “ heaven is a prepared 
place for a jtrepared people ; and if your soul 
is not prepared for it, with all your boasted 
wisdom, you will never enter there.”— 
Buck. 

SCORN.—Impossible to Escape from 

Thou mayest from law, but not from scorn 
escape; 

The pointed finger, cold, averted eye. 
Insulted virtue’s liiss, thou canst not fly. 

SrRAGUE. 

SCORN.—A Virtuous 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn— 
I'o scorn to owe a duty over long ; 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne ; 

To scorn to he, to scorn to do a MTong; 
To scorn to bear an injury m mmd ; 

To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to 
bind. T. Carew, 

SCOTLAND.—An Address to 

Land of my fathers, though no mangrove 
here 

O’er thy blue streams her flexile branches 
rear, 

Nor scaly palm her fingePd scions shoot, 
Nor luscious guava wave her yellow fruit, 
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Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree, 
Land oi daik heaths and mountains, thou 
art free !— 

Free as his lord the peasant treads the 
plain, 

And heaps his harvest on Uic groaning 
wain ; 

Proud of his laws, tenacious of his right, 
And vain of Scotia’s old unconquer’d 
might: 

Dear native valleys, long may ye retain 
The charter’d freedom of the mountain 
swain ! 

Long ’mid your sounding glades, in union 
sweet, 

May niral innocence and beauty meet; 

And still be duly heard, at twilight calm, 
From every cot, the peasant’s chanted 
psalm I Leyden. 

SCOTLAND—Characterized. 

That Knuckle-end of England—that land 
of Calvin and oat-cakes.— S. Smith. 

SCOTLAND.—Love for 

Scotland’s very ruggedness, as the land 
of “ the mountain and the flood,” I cherish 
with moie than ordinary fondness. How 
could it be otherwise ? Nestled and nursed, 
as It were, from earliest infancy among its 
wildest and subhmest scenes,—no pastime 
half .so exhilarating as the attempt to out¬ 
rival tlie wild goat in clambering from crag 
to crag, or to outstrip the eagle in soaring to 
their loftiest summits,—no music half so 
sweet as the roar of the cataract among the 
beetling precipices of some dark frowning 
ravine or solitary dell,—no chariot and 
equipage half so much coveted as the 
buoyant wreaths of mist that scoured 
athwart the scalped brows, or curled their 
strange and fantastic shapes around the 
rugged peaks of the neighbouring hills. 
Hence a fondness for the characteristic 
scenery of my native land, amounting 
almost to a pass’on,—a passion which, like 
every other, it requires divine grace to 
modify and subdue.— Dr. Duff, 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand? 

Sir W. Scott 

SCOTLAND—as a Nation. 

It is a nation cast in the happy medium 
between the spiritless acquiescence of sub¬ 
missive poverty and the sturdy credulity of 
pampered wealth; cool and ardent; ad¬ 
venturous and persevering; winging her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every 
science, with an eye that never winks, and 
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a wing Ihnt never tires ; crowned, as she 
is, with the spoils of every art, and decked 
with llic wicatli of e\e>y muse, fiom the 
deep and scnitini/ang rescaiches of her 
Humk to the sweet and simple, but not 
less subhnie and pathetic, pocliy of her 
Burns.—Curran. 

SCRIPTURE.—Danger of Jesting with 

If in the troublesome days of King 
Edward IV. a citizen in (Zlicapside was 
exeLiitcil as a traitor for saying he would 
ui.ikc his son heir to the crown, although he 
meant only his own house, liaving a crown 
for the sign, how much more dangerous 
is It to jest with the two-edged sword of 
God’s Word,—to wit-wanton it with the 
majesty of God ?—Dk. Fuller. 

SCRIPTURE.—The Majesty of 

The majesty of Scripture strikes me with 
admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has 
its influence on my heart. Peruse the 
works of our philosophers ; with all their 
pomp of diction, how mean, how con¬ 
temptible are they compared with the 
Scriptures I Is it possible that a book at 
once so simple and sublime should be merely 
the work of man? The Jewish authors 
were incapable of the diction, and .strangers 
to the morality contained in the Gospel, 
the marks of whose truth are so striking 
and inimitable, that the inventor would be 
a more astonishing character than the hero. 
—Rousseau. 

SCRIPTURES.—The End and Scope 
of the 

The end and scope of the Scriptures is 
for the advancement of God’s glory and 
the salvation of man’s soul ; for they treat 
either of the noble acts of God and of 
Christ, or the salvation of mankind.—A bp. 
Usher. 

SCRIPTURES.—The English 

The history of the English Scriptures is 
unique. The other great vernacular ver¬ 
sions of Europe are the works of single 
men, definitely stamped with their impress, 
and bearing their names. A German writer 
somewhat contemptuously remark.s that it 
took nearly a centuiy to accomplish in 
English the work which Luther achieved in 
the fraction of a single lifc-time. The 
reproach is exactly our glory. Our version 
is the work of a Church, and not of a man. 
—Westcott. 

SCRIPTURES.—Search the 

The full and thorough knowledge of any¬ 
thing is only got by searching. There is a 
6hii> at sea; a heavy fog mas come on ; 


there is nothing to be seen all round about; 
the ver}' stars are shut out of view, and no 
longer serve to guide the vessel’s course ; 
and as the man nt the mast-head hoarsely 
cries out—“ Breakers ahead ! ” and the 
crew furl the sails, and the helmsman tiinis 
the wheel, what is the captain about, old 
sador as he is, now poring over his charts, 
and now glancing at the conqinss, and now 
lou<ny giving his orders? What can he 
mean by look'ing so often and so eagerly at 
that map-looking thing of his ? I'hat is his 
chart by which his course is guided, and he 
is searching it to find w'here he is, and how 
he may .steer his ship in safety—to keep 
clear of a lock here, and a shallow there, 
and mike a good passage through the 
channel, and save his crew and his cargo, 
and at length gain the harbour. So says 
the great Teacher—“Search the Scrip¬ 
tures.”—J. II. Wilson. 

SCRUPLES.—Rigid 

Scruple'' t^'O rigid are nothing else but 
concealed pi idc. -(!( >l'i he. 

SCULPTURE.—A TasU for 

A taste for sculpture belongs to the best, 
pincst. and noblest of our enjoyments ; and 
w'e feel most reluctant to be separated from 
those forms, from which, however often we 
contemplate them, we derive renewed and 
indeed heightened pleasure.—H umboldt. 

SEA.—The Beauty of the 

In itself the ocean panorama is very 
grand. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
beauty of both sea and sky, especially in 
and near the tropics. The sky near the 
horizon was of pale blue, and often the 
clouds all round the sea line of a light pink 
tint, and the sea near the ship like an 
amethyst or the wing of some tropical bird. 
In those rare times when the sea was quite 
calm, the motion of the ship made it flow 
in large sheets as of some oily liquid; or, 
again, like the blue steel of some polished 
cuirass.—L yitei/i on. 

SEA.—A Calm 

The won^rrous boat scant touch’d the 
troublcvl main. 

But all the sea still, hush’d, and quiet wa«:; 
Vanish'd the clouds, cca'^cd tlie wind and 
rain, 

The tlireaten’d stoim did overblow and 
pas.s: 

A gentle breathing air made ev'n and plain 
The azure face of heaven’s transparent 
glass ; 

And Heaven itself smil’d from the skies 
above, 

With a calm cleai ness, on the earth, Hia 
love. Tasso. 
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SEA.—The Changing Colours of the 

'riie changing colours of the sea are 
familiar to all who have visited the shores 
of the mighty deep :— 

In colour changing, when from clouds or sun 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Enibiowned and fearful now; and now 
serene, 

In limpid blue, or evanescent green. 

These almost perpetually varying hues dis- 
])layed at the surface of the ocean, owe 
their existence in great measure to the mere 
rellecti(*n of the changing skies in the water, 
'rims, for instance, an apparently dark inky- 
coloured sea is usually indicative of an ap¬ 
proaching storm; not, however, because 
the walci is le.xlly blacker tJian usual, but 
because it reflects tlie general hue of the 
atmosphere near the hoiizon.— Zornlin. 

SEA.—The Floor of the 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain-drift; 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty 
snow; 

From coral rocks the sea-]dants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow : 

The water is calm and still below. 

For tlie winds and waves are absent there ; 
And the sands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air ; 
There, with its waving blade of green. 

The sea-flag streams thiough the silent 
water, 

And the crimson leaf on the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in 
slaughter; 

Tlicie, with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear 
deep sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like com on the upland lea; 
And life, in lare and l^eautiful foims, 

Is sporting amid those bo^^ ers of stone, 
And is safe when the wratliful spirit of 
storms 

Hac made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fury flics, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky 
skies, 

And demons are waiting the wreck on 
shore; 

Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs in the coral 
grove. Plrcivau 

SEA.—Graves beneath the 
Peace be to those whose graves arc made 
Beneath the blight and silent sea I 
5H 


Peace that their relics iheie weie laid 
With no vam pride and jugcaiiLiy. 

L0N(j 1‘ l.LLOW. 

SEA.— Longing for the 

Where is the sea?—I languish licie— 
Where is my own blue sea ! 

With all its barks of fleet career, 

And flags and breezes fice? 

I miss that voice of waves—the first 
That woke my childhood glee ; 
Themeasuied chime, the thundering burst— 
Where is my o\\ n blue sea ? 

Oh I rich youi myrtles’ bieatli may use, 
Soft, soft your winds may be , 

Yet my sick heart within me dies — 

Wheie IS my own blue sea? 

I hear the shepherds’ mountain flute, 

1 hear the wliispcimg tice ; 

The eciioes of my soul aic mute— 

Where is my own l)lue sea? -Hrmans, 

SEA —Midnight at 

It is the midnight hour;—the beauteous sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven 
discloses, 

While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky re]»oscs. 
As if the ocean’s heart w'crc slirr’d 
With inward life, a sound is heaid, 

Like that of dreamer murmuiing in Inl 
sleep ; 

’Tis partly the billow, and partly the air, 
That hes like a garment floating fair 
Above the happy deej) 

The sea, I w^een, cannot be fann’d 
r»y evening freshness from the land, 

For the land is far away ; 

But God hath will’d that the sky-born 
breeze 

In the cer\tre of the loneliest seas 
.Should ever sport and play. 

The mighty moon, she sits above, 
Fnciicled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light, 

That makes her wakeful eye more 
bright: 

She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 
And the night looks like a mellow’d 
day I 

The gracious mistress of the main 
Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 
As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their gentle breast 
In gladness for her couch of rest I 

J. Wilson, 

SEA.—The Phosphorescence of the 

The luminous appearances exhibited on 
the surface of the sea are very varied. 
Sometimes a vessel, whilst travessing the 
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ocean, seems to mark out a track of fire, 
and, if oars be used, each stroke of the oar 
causes the emission of light, sometimes 
brilliant and sparkling, and sometimes 
tranquil and pearly. Sometimes, again, 
innumerable points glitter over the whole 
surface of the ocean, whilst at other times 
a broad sheet of light extends in all direc¬ 
tions ; and this, peihaps, may then sud¬ 
denly bleak up into a thousand parts, in 
which an active imagination can conjure 
up every form and figure. Different causes 
have been assigned for this phenomenon ; 
but it would ap[)ear that although in all 
probability it occasionally originates in the 
pliosphoiesccnce of decaying orgamzed 
fubstances diffused in the waters of the 
sea, yet the most usual cause of tlie lumi¬ 
nosity of the ocean is the presence of va-^t 
numbers ol living creatures, which possess 
the power of emitting light. —Zornlin. 

SEA.— The Prose of the 

Though the landsman could sympathize 
with the poetry of the oca in its most biil- 
liant form, I could not help feeling theie was 
also a very prosaic side to the matter. 'I'o 
me a high wind and sea mean such things 
as these:—sober men walking about as if 
they were drunk, endless trouble m the 
inevitable duties of washing and dicssmg, 
all sorts of movable things tumbling about 
with great noise both by day and night, 
rolling about as if one w'ere a lug or a 
mummy or a swaddled baby, tea visiting 
the outside of the stomach before it was 
introduced to the inside, and meat w ith no 
gravy.—L yt ThLi on. 

SEA.—A Storm at 

Now, through the parting wave impetuous 
bore, 

The scudding vessel stemmed th’ Athenian 
shore; 

The pilots, as the waves behind her swell. 
Still with the w’heelmg stem their force 
repel; 

For this assault should either qiiaiter feel. 
Again to flank the tempest she might reel: 
The steersmen every bidden turn apply 
To right and left the spokes alternate fly— 
Thus, when some conquered host retreats 
in fear. 

The bravest leaders guard the broken rear; 
Indignant they retire, and long oppose 
Superior armies that around them close; 
Still shield the flanks, the routed st^uadrons 
join, 

And guide the flight, in one continued 
line: 

Thus they direct the flying baik before 
Th’ impelling floods, that lash her to the 
shore; 


High o’er the poop th’ audacious seas 
aspire, 

Uprolled in hills of fluctuating fire ; 

With labouring throes she rolls on either 
side, 

And dips her gunnels in the yawning tide ; 
Her joints, unhinged, in paKied languors 
play. 

As ice-flakcs part beneath the noontide 
ray : 

The gale h^wls doleful through the blocks 
and shrouds, 

And big ram puiiis a deluge from the 
clouds; 

I'nun wintiy magazines that sweep the sky 
Descending globes of hail impetuous fly : 
High on the ma'sts, wdth ])ale and livid 
rays, 

Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze ; 
Th' ethereal dome in mournful pomp ar¬ 
rayed. 

Now buried lies beneath impervdous shade, 
Now, flashing round intolerable light, 
Ke-doubles all the horror of the night— 
Such terror Sinai’s trembling hiil o’ci- 
spread. 

When Heaven’s loud trumpet sounded o'er 
its head : 

It seemed the wrathful angel of the wind 
Had all the horrors of the skies combined, 
And here, to one ill-fated ship opposed, 

At once the dreadful magazine disclosed : 
And lo! tremendous o’er the deep he 
springs, 

Th’ inflaming sulphur flashing from his 
wings ; 

Hark • his strong voice the dismal silence 
breaks, 

Mad Chaos from the chains of death 
aw'akes: 

Loud and more loud, the rolling peals 
enlarge, 

And blue on deck the fiery tides discharge; 
There all aghast the shivering wretches 
stood. 

While chill suspense and fear congeabiJ 
their blood ; 

Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the living 
flame, 

And dread concussion rends th’ ethereal 
frame; 

Sick Earth convulsive groans from shore 
to shore, 

And Nature, shuddering, feels the horrid 
roar. Falconer. 

SEA.—Study of Passengers at 

The passengci-s who are grouped together 
in temporary intercourse on a voyage are al* 

_:-t_1.;— 1.. f\ _r— 
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pursuits in life. A New York banker and 
a Boston editor sit side by side with Liver¬ 
pool merchants, and young English soldiers, 
stalwart representatives of the fair-haired 
Saxon. Yonder is a Spanish count, bilious 
and gloomy—^here an aged apostle of tem¬ 
perance, who has spent a fortune in the 
spread of information upon its principles, 
and who has just had an interview with 
the Emperor of the French, whom he 
hopes to convert by-and-bye. There the 
popular author of “Framley Parsonage,” 
yonder the “stump orator” of a company 
of Itinerant minstrels—popular also, though 
on a lower level. Here is a lady with two 
children, on her way to join her husband 
in California, who will be six weary weeks 
before she reaches the end of her travel. 
Oppressed with a sorrow which no stranger 
may share, there there is a gentleman who 
left New York a month ago, accompanied 
to the ship by a son of twenty-eight years 
of age, then in perfect health ; but the 
fever has stricken him, and the telegram 
has summoned the father to a bereft and 
cheerless home. We had also on board 
a cool specimen of an American trader, 
who was currently rumoured to have with 
him a large quantity of what would be pur¬ 
chased at Niagara as genuine “Table 
Rock,” but which was in reality Derby¬ 
shire spar, which he had been to England 
to buy — PlTNSHON. 

SEA.—Thoughts at 

There is something grand, even to awful¬ 
ness, in the thought of utter helplessness 
which you feel at sea. Sky and water— 
with no living thing visible over the vast 
expanse—for days together just your own 
vessel with its human freight—and God I 
To a thoughtful mind there is no surer 
teaching both of humility and trust.— 
PUNSHON. 

SEA.—A Touching Scene at 

Two weeks ago on board an English 
steamer, a little ragged boy, aged nine 
years, was discovered on the fourth day of 
the voyage out from Liverpool to New 
York, and carried befoie the first mate, 
whose duty it was to deal with such cases. 
When questioned as to his object of being 
sto^ -id away, and who brought him on 
board, the boy, who had a beautiful sunny 
face, and eyes that looked like the very I 
mirrors of truth, replied that his step-father j 
did it, because he could not afford to keep 
him, nor to pay his passage out to Halifax, 
where he had an aunt who was well off, 
and to whose house he was going. The 
mate did not believe the story, in spite of 
the winning face and truthful accents of 


the boy. He had seen too much of stow- 
a-ways to be easily deceived by them, he 
said; and it was his firm conviction that 
the boy had been brought on board and 
provided with food by the sailors. The 
little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was ques¬ 
tioned and re-questioned, but always with 
the same result. He did not know a sailor 
on board, and his father alone had secreted 
him, and given him the food which he ate. 
At last the mate, wearied by the boy’s per¬ 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a 
little anxious to inculpate the sailors, seized 
him one day by the collar, and, dragging 
him to the fore, told him that unless he 
would tell the truth in ten minutes from that 
time, ho would hang him from the yard¬ 
arm. He then made him sit down under 
it on the deck. All around him were the 
passengers and sailors of the midway watch, 
and in front of him stood the inexorable 
mate, with his chronometer in his hand, 
and the other officers of the ship by his 
side. It was the finest sight, said our in¬ 
formant, that he ever beheld—to see the 
pale, proud, sorrowful face of that noble 
boy, his head erect, his beautiful eyes 
bright through the tears that suffused them. 
When eight minutes had fled, the mate 
told him he had but two minutes to live, 
and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life ; but he replied with the ut¬ 
most simplicity and sincerity by asking the 
mate if he might pray. The mate said 
nothing, but nodded his head and turned as 
pale as a ghost, and shook with trembling 
like a reed with the wind. And there, all 
eyes turned on him, the brave and noble 
little fellow, this poor waif, whom society 
owned not, and whose own step-father 
could not care for him—there he knelt, 
with clasped hands, and eyes turned to 
heaven, while he repeated audibly the 
Lord’s Prayer, and prayed the Lord Jesus 
to take him to heaven. There then occurred 
a scene as of Pentecost. Sobs broke from 
strong, hard hearts, as the mate sprang for¬ 
ward to the boy, and clasped him to his 
bosom, and kissed him and blessed him, 
and told him how sincerely he believed his 
story, and how glad he was that he had 
been brave enough to face death and be 
willing to sacrifice his life for the truth of 
his word.—E. Davies. 

SEA.—A Water-Spout at 

Lo! on the larboard quarter, they descry 
A liquid column, towering, shoot on high: 
ITie foaming base the angry whirlwinds 
sweep, 

Where curling b;llows rouse the fearfu) 
deep; 
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Still round and round the fluid vortex flies, 
Diffusing briny vapours o’er the skies : 

This vast phenomenon, whose lofty head, 
In heaven immersed, embracing clouds over¬ 
spread, 

In spiral motion first, as seamen deem. 
Swells, when the raging whirlwind sweeps 
the stream. 

The swift volution and th’ enormous train 
Let sages versed in Nature’s lore explain 1 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh, 
And white with foam the whirling billows 
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Till her black battery on the column bears: 
The nitre fired: and while the dreadful 
sound, 

Convulsive, shook the slumbering air 
around, 

The watery volume, trembling to the sky, 
Hurst down, a dreadful deluge from on high; 
I'k’ expanding ocean trembled as it fell, 
And felt with swift recoil her surges swell. 
Hut soon, this transient undulation o’er, 
The sea subsides, the whirlwinds rage no 
more. Falconer. 

SEA-GULL.—The 

The white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he, 

As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 
In the arms of a sunny sea ! 

The little waves rock to and fro. 

And the white gull lies asleep, 

As the fisher’s bark, with breeze and tide. 
Goes merrily over the decj): 

The ship, with her fair sails set, goes by. 
And her people stand to note 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking waves, 
As still as an anchored boat : 

The sea is fresh, and the sea is fair. 

And the sky calm overhead. 

And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 
Like a king in his royal bed 1 

M. IIowiTT. 

SEA SHELL.—A 

Hast thou heard of a shell on the margin 
of ocean. 

Whose pearly recesses the echoes still 
keep, 

Of the music it caught when, with tremu¬ 
lous motion, 

It join’d in the concert pour’d forth by 
the deep ? 

And fables have told us when far inland 
carried, 

To the waste sandy desert and dark ivied 
cave, 

In its musical chambers some murmurs have 
tarried, 

It learn’d long before of the wind and 
the wave. 


Oh! thus should our spirits, which bear 
many a token 

They are not of earth, but are exiles 
while here, 

Preserve in their banishment, pure and 
unbroken, 

Some sweet treasured notes of their own 
native sphere. 

Though the dark clouds of sin may at times 
hover o'er us, 

And the discords of earth may their 
melody mar; 

Yet to spirits redeem’d, some faint notes of 
that chorus 

Which is born of the blest, will be brought 
from afar I Barton, 

SEA-VOYAGE.—A 

Save only that we were mercifully pre¬ 
served from peril, we had in our eleven 
days’ voyage a compression of the expe¬ 
rience of all possible voyages. I could not 
help thinking that it set forth in similitude 
the history of many a Christian life. Calm 
at the start; broken and troubled water 
when the Atlantic surges met us; heavy 
gales, blowing furiously against our pro¬ 
gress ; a sea majestic in its wrath, now 
making the ship to shake with trembling, 
now drenching it with showers of spray ; 
the presence of three large icebergs, beau¬ 
tiful but dangerous neighbours; a shroud of 
fog which wrapped the heavens from our 
sight for a day and a half, during which the 
dreary fog-horn groaned out its dirge-like 
sound; calmer water as we approached the 
land, and then a brilliant sun, and a sea of 
exquisite beauty, as we sailed through the 
Narrows, and anchored in the fair haven. 
Do you not think that there are in our 
voyage the elements of a perpetual sermon? 
What heart, which has any experience of 
the things of God, does not understand this 
vicissitude within itself? How often is the 
fair start for heaven clouded soon by op¬ 
position and difficulty; then the blasts of 
persecution are fierce, and the billows of 
passion are angry. Then the heart is frosted 
by the world’s chill neighbourhood, or dark¬ 
ened by the gathering doubts which heap 
their shadows round it. Oh that the simili¬ 
tude may be caiTied on to the end ! calm 
water coming with the latest sunrise, and 
an “ abundant entrance ” and a joyous 
welcome at last I— Punshon. 

SEA-WEED.—An Address to a 
Piece of 

Exotic !—from the soil no tiller ploughs, 

Save the rude surge;—fresh stripling 
from a grove 

Above whose tops the wild sea-monsteis 
row; 
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Have not the genii harboured in the 
boughs, 

Thou filmy piece of wonder l—have not 
those 

Who still the tempest for thy rescue 
strove, 

And stranded thee thus far, the might to 
prove 

Of spirits, that the caves of ocean house ? 

How else, from capture of the giant-spray, 
Hurt-free escapest thou, slight ocean- 
flower ? 

As if Arachne wove, thus faultless lay 
^'he full developed forms of fairy bower ; 
Who that beholds thee thus, nor with 
dismay 

Recalls the struggling thro’ the storm’s 
dark hour 1 ScHiLLJtR. 

SEALS.—The History of 

The ancients endeavoure<l to prohibit the 
use of images of their idols on signs or 
seals ; but in process of time this was little 
regarded. It became customaiy to have 
the figures of Egyptian and other deities 
—as well as of heroes, monsters, fi lends, 
ancestors, and even biutes—on their ring- 
seals. The use of them is of high antiquity. 
Jezebel, in l Kings xxi , seals the orders she 
sent for Naboth’s death with the king’s 
seal. Pliny tells us that at Rome they were 
become of absolute necessity, inasmuch 
as a testament was null without the testa¬ 
tor’s seal and the seals of seven witnesses. 
It was the custom in the middle ages for 
the sovereign to add greater sanction, when 
sealing his mandates, by embedding three 
hairs from his beard in tlie wax , and there 
is .still a charter of 1121 extant, xvliich con¬ 
tains, in the execution clause, words lecord- 
ing that the king had confirmed it by 
placing three hairs from his beard iii the 
seal. The Etiiiscans sealed treaties with 
blood, and dough or paste lias been used 
AVax IS, however^ the most usual substance, 
and the several colours which we know aie 
white, yellow, red, green, black, blue, and 
mixed.—L oaring. 

SEASONS.—-The March of the 

So forth issew’d the seasons of the yearc : 
First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of 
flowres 

That freshly budded and new bloosmes 
did beare, 

In which a thousand birds had built their 
bowres 

That sweetly sung to call forth para¬ 
mours ; 

And in his hand a javelin he did beare. 

And on his head (as fit for v^iu’-like 
stoures) 
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A guilt engraven motion he did weare, 

That as some did him love, so others did 
him fcare. 

Then came the jolly Sommer, being dight 

In a thin silken cassock colouicd gieene. 
That was unlyned all, to be more light; 

And on his head a girlond well beseene 

He wore, from which as he had chauflfed 
been 

The sx\ eat did drop; and in his hand he 
bore 

A bowe and shaftes, as be in forrest 
gi eene 

Had hunted late the hbbard or the bore. 
And now would bathe hishmbes with labor 
heated sore. 

Then came the Autumne all in yellow 
clad, 

As though he joyed in his plentions store. 
Laden witli fruits that made him laugh, 
full glad 

d'hat he had banisht hunger, which to- 
fore 

Had by the belly oft him pinched sore : 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 

W ith ears of corn of every sort, he 
bore ; 

And m his hand a sickle he did holcle, 

To rea]i the ripened fruits Uic which the 
earth had void. 

Lastly, came Winter cloallied in frize, 

Chattering his teetli for cold that did him 
chill; 

Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did 
ficese, 

And the dull drops, that hum his pur^ded 
bill 

As fiom a limbeck, did adown distill : 

In his rigid h.iml a tipped staffe he held, 

Whth which his feeble steps he stayed 
still; 

For he was faint with cold, and weak with 
eld, 

That scarse his loosed limbs he able w'as 
to weld. Spenslk. 

SECRECY.—Addicted to 

People addicted to secrecy are so without 
knowing why ; they are not so for cause, 
but for secrecy’s sake.—II azhtt. 

SECRECY—Defined. 

It is a mixture of cowardice and conceit. 
—PlAZUTT. 

SECRECY.—A Habit of 

Talkers and futile persons are commonly 
vain and credulous withal; for he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not; therefore set it down 
that a habit of seciecy is both politic and 
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moral: and m this part it is good; that a 
man’s face gives his tongue leave to speak ; 
for the discovery of a man’s self by the 
tracts of his countenance, is a great weak¬ 
ness and betraying, by how much it is many 
times more marked and believed than a 
man*s words.— Lord Bacon. 

SECRECY—the Soul of Great Designs. 

Secrecy has been well termed the soul of 
all great designs ; perhaps more has been 
effected by concealing our own intentions 
than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men .succeed in both.— Colton. 

SECRET.—The Betrayal of a 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret, as a bird 

Betrays her nest, by .striving to conceal it. 

Longfellow. 

SECRET.—The Difficulty of Keeping a 
Nothing is so op])res.sive as a secret: it 
is difficult for ladies to keep it long ; and 
I know even m this matter a good number 
of men who are womcii.— Fontaine. 

SECRET.—Giving up Part of a 

He who gives up the smallest part of a 
secret has the rest no longer in his power. 
—Richter. 

SECRET.—Intrusting Another with a 

You should be careful not to intrust 
another unnecessarily with a secret which 
it may be r hard matter for him to keep, 
and which may expose him to somebody’s 
displeasure when it is hereafter discovered 
that he was the object of your confidence. 
Your desire for aid or for sympathy is not 
to be indulged by dragging other people 
into your misfortunes. There is as much 
responsibility in imparting your own seciets 
as in keeping those of your neighbour.— 
Darley. 

SECRETS.—Fond of 

None are so fond of secrets as those who 
do not mean to keep them ; such persons 
covet secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulation.—C olton. 

SECRETS.—Keeping 

A man can keep the secrets of another 
better than his own ; a woman, on the con¬ 
trary, keeps her own better than that of 
another.—1 a Bruy^re. 

SECRETS.—Telling 

To tell our own secrets is often folly ; to 
communicate those of others is treachery. 
—Dr. Johnson, 


SECTS.—The Strength of 

The effective strength of sects is not to 
be ascertained merely by counting heads.— 
Macaulay. 

SECTS and morality. 

Sects are different, because they come 
from men; morality is everywhere the 
same, because it comes from God.— Vol¬ 
taire. 

SECURITY.—The Danger of 

lie shall spurn death, scorn fate, and bear 

His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 

And you all know security 

Is mortal’s chiefest enemy.—S hakspeare. 

SECURITY.—False 
It resembles a flash of liglitning, which 
ushers in a loud clap of thunder ; or it is 
like a piofound calm at sea, which is gen¬ 
erally succeeded by a dreadful storm.—W. 
Secker. 

SEEING—is Believing. 

One eye-witness weiglis 
More than ten hear-says. Seeing is be¬ 
lieving, 

All the world over.—P lautus. 

SEEMING.—All Live by 

All live by seeming : 

The beggar l>egs with it, and the gay 
courtier 

Gains land and title, rank and rule, by 
seeming; 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold 
soldier 

AVill eke with it his service.—All admit it, 
All practice it; and he who is content 
Witii showing what he is, shall have small 
credit 

In church, or camp, or state—so wags the 
world. Sir W. Scott. 

SELF.—Speaking of 

The more you speak of self, the more 
you are likely to lie.— Zimmerman. 

SELF.—Thinking of 

Some persons can neither stir hand nor 
foot without making it clear they are think¬ 
ing of themselves, and laying little traps for 
approbation.—S. Smith. 

SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

Happy is the man who has become well 
acquainted with himself; he sees no greater 
misfortune in dying than in being born. 
He goes as he has come.— D’H^nault. 
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SELF-APPROBATION. 

A man's first eare should be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart; his next to 
escape the censures of the world. If the 
last interferes with the former, it ought to 
be entirely neglected ; but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind, than to see those approba¬ 
tions which it gives itself, seconded by the 
applauses of the public,— Addison. 

SBLF-CONCEIT. 

"rhose who, from conceit and vanity, 
have neglected looking out of themselves, 
have from that time not only ceased to ad¬ 
vance and improve in their performances, 
but have gone backward. They may be 
compared to men who have lived upon 
their principal until they are reduced to 
beggary and left without resources.—SiR 
J. Reynolds. 

SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

We many times condemn others and 
therein jiass sentence against ourselves: 
thus Judah said of Tamar—“Bring her forth 
and let her be burnt,” not considering that 
he spake the word against his own soul. 
Thus David to Nathan—“ The man that 
hath done this thing shall die,” not consid¬ 
ering that he was the man,— Venning. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

It is storied of two men, named Denton 
and Wolsey, that the one was very fearful 
he should deny the cause of Christ were he 
but called to make profession thereof: the 
other, which was Denton, showed a great 
deal of confidence, as being able to stand 
upon his own legs; but being both cast 
into prison, and put to the trial, Wolsey 
stands up for the cause of God, and 
having no other frnmdation but what was 
laid in Jesus Christ, suffers martyrdom; 
whilst Denton, for all his great show, 
played the renei^adoy and turned, like a 
weather-cock, with the time. But it so 
fell out—that he who would not willingly 
bum for religion, was afterwaids unwil¬ 
lingly burned, in the saving of his own 
house, then on fire.—^J. Foxe. 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

The bravest trophy ever man obtain’d. 

Is that which o’er himself, himself hath 
gained. Stirling, 

SELF-CONTROL. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s temper, it is said, 
was so equal and mUd, that no accident 
could disturb it; a remarkable instance 
of which is relat^ as follows :—Sir Isaac 
had a favourite little dog, which he called 
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Diamond. Being one evening called out 
of his study Into the next room. Diamond 
was left behind. When Sir Isaac returned, 
having been absent but a few minutes, he 
had the mortification to find that Diamond 
had overturned a lighted candle among 
some papers, the nearly finished labour of 
many years, which were soon in flames, 
and almost consumed to ashes. This loss, 
from Newton’s advanced age, was irrepa¬ 
rable ; but without at all punishing the dog, 
he exclaimed—“ O, Diamond, Diamond I 
you little know the mischief you have 
done!”— Arvine. 

SELF-CULTURE. 

An earnest purpose finds time, or makes 
time, for self-culture. It seizes on spare 
moments, and turns fragments to golden 
account. And it is astonishing how fruit¬ 
ful of improvement a short season becomes 
when eagerly seized and faithfully used.— 
Dr. Ciianning. 

SELF-DECEPTION. 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves much deceived in others, because 
we first deceived ourselves.—SiR B. 
Sidney. 

SELF-DEFENCE. 

Self-defence is Natiiie’s eldest law.-- 
Dryden. 


Men have the right of killing in self- 
defence. —MoNTESQU lEU. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

It cannot but at first appear futile to 
assert the expediency of self-denial for ns 
own sake, when for so many sakes it is 
every day necessary to a far greater degi ee 
than any of*^us practise it. But I believe 
it is just because we do not enough acknow¬ 
ledge or contemplate it as a good in itself, 
that we are apt to fail in its duties when 
they become imperative, and to calculate 
with some partiality whether the good pro¬ 
posed to others measures or warrants the 
amount of grievance to ourselves, instead of 
accepting with gladness the opportunity of 
sacrifice as a personal advantage.— Rusk in. 

*Tis much the doctrine of the times that 
men should not please themselves, but deny 
themselves everything they take delight in ; 
not look upon beauty, wear no good dothes, 
eat no good meat, etc., which seems the 
greatest accusation that can be upon the 
Maker of all good things. If they are not 
to be used, why did God make them?— 
Selden. 



SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


SELF-MERRIMENT. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

I will stand no more 

On others' legs, nor build one joy without 
me. 

If ever I be worth a house again, 

I’ll build all inward : not a light shall ope, 
The common outway: no expense, no art. 
No ornament, no door, will I use there ; 
But raise all plain and rudely like a rampire 
Against the false society of men. 

That still batters 

All reason piece-meal; and, for eaithly 
greatness, 

All heavenly comforts rarifies to air. 

I ’ll therefore live in dark ; and all my light, 
Idke ancient temples, let in at my top ; 
That were to turn one’s back to all the 
world, 

And only look at heaven.—C hapman. 
SELF-ESTEEM. 

1 put no account on him who esteems 
himself just as the popular breath may 
chance to raise him.—GoE'ilit. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

1 et not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou 
hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the 
past day. Where have I turned a^ide from 
rectitude? What have I been doing? 
What have I left undone which 1 ought to 
have done ? Begin thus from the first act, 
and proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done, be troubled, and re¬ 
joice for the good.— Pythago&as. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, 
lie that would govern others, first should be 
The master of himself,—richly endued 
With depth of understanding, height of 
knowledge. —Massi nger. 

SELF-HELP. 

This is the root of all genuine growth in 
the individual; and, exhibited in the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true source of 
national vigour and strength.— Smiles. 

SELF-INTEREST. 

Man would contend that two and two 
did not mala; four if his interest were affec¬ 
ted by this position.—H obbes. 

SELFISHNESS. 

Selfishness is that detestable vice which 
no one will forgive in others, and no one is 
without in himself.—H. W. Beecher. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 

Know thyself is one of the most useful 
and comprehensive precepts in the whole 


moral system; and it is well known in 
how great a veneration this maxim was 
held by the ancients; and in how high 
esteem the duty of self-examination is 
necessary to it. Thales, the Milesian, the 
prince of the philosophers, who flourished 
about A.M. 3330, and was contemporary 
with Josiah, king of Judah, is said to be 
the first author of it; who used to say— 
that “for a man to know himself is the 
hardest thing in the world.” It was after¬ 
wards adopted by Chylon, the Lacedae¬ 
monian ; and is one of those three precepts 
which Pliny affirms to have been consecrated 
at Delplios in golden letters. It was after¬ 
wards greatly admired, and frequently 
adopted by others, till at length it acquired 
the authority of a divine oracle, and was 
supposed to have been given originally by 
Apollo himself. Of which general opinion 
Cicero gives us this reason—“because it 
hath such a weight of sense and wisdom 
in it, as appears too great to be attributed 
to any man.” And this opinion, of its 
coming originally from Apollo himself, 
perhaps was the reason that it was written 
in golden capitals over the door of his 
temple at Delphos.—W. Mason. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Self-love is the love of self, and of 
everything for the sake of self. When 
fortune gives the means, self-love makes 
men idolise themselves, and tyrannize over 
others. It never rests or fixes anywhere 
from home. If it settle on external things, 
it is only as the bee doth on flowers, to 
extract what may be serviceable. Nothing 
is so impetuous as its desires ; nothing so 
secret as its designs ; nothing so artlul as 
its conduct. Its suppleness is mexjircssible ; 
its metamorphoses surpass those of Ovid, 
and its refinements those of chemistry. We 
can neither fathom the depth, nor penetrate 
the obscurity of its abyss. • * * The 
sea is its representative; in the flux and 
reflux of whose waves it may find a lively 
expression of the turbulent succession of 
its thoughts, and of its etenial motion.— 
1.A Rochefoucauld. 

SELF-MERRIMENT. 

And therein sat a lady fresh and fayie, 
Making sweete solace to herselfe alone ; 
Sometimes she song as loud as larkc in 
ayre, 

Sometimes she laught that nigh her breath 
was gone ; 

Yet was there not with her else any one 
That to her might move cause of merri¬ 
ment ; 

Matter of mirth enough, though there were 
none 
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SELF-MURDER. 


SENSE. 


She could devise, and thousand waies 
invent 

To feede her foolish humour and vaine 
jolliment. Spenser. 

SELF-MURDER. 

Those men who destroy a healthful con¬ 
stitution of body by intemperance, as mani¬ 
festly kill themselves as those who hang, or 
poison, or drown themselves.— Sherlock. 

SELF-OPINIONATED. 

I know what’s wliat. I know on wdilch 
side 

My bread is buttered. Ford. 

SELF-PRAISE. 

It is a sign that your reputation is small 
and sinking, if your own tongue must praise 
you; and it is fulsome and unplcasmg to 
others to hear such commendations. — 
Addison. 

SELF-PRIDE. 

Self-pride is the eldest daughter of self- 
love ; and this it is that consoles us on 
many occasions, and exhilarates us on 
more; it lends a spring to our joys, and a 
pillow to our pains; it heightens the zest 
of our reception, and softens the aspeiity 
of our repulse ; and it is not until this is 
mortally wounded w'lthin us that the vjunt 
to endure expires. 'J'his Self-pride is the 
common friend of our humanity, and, like 
the bell of our church, is resorted to on 
all occasions; it ministers alike to our 
festivals or our fasts, our merriment or our 
mourning, our weal or our woe.— Cotton. 

SELF-REPROACH. 

After abdicating his throne and retiring 
to a monastery, Charles the V., Kmjicior 
of Germany, passed away his lime with 
mechanical arts, particularly that of watch¬ 
making. One day he broke out with the 
exclamation—“What an egregious fool 
must 1 have been to have squandered so 
much blood and treasure, in an attempt to 
make all men think alike, when I cannot 
even make a few watches keep time toge¬ 
ther I E. Davies. 

SELF-RESPECT. 

The truest self-respect is not to think of 
self.—H. W. Beecher. 

SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

What is all righteousness that men devise ? 
What, but a sordid bargain for the skies ? 
But Christ as soon would abdicate IIis own 
As stoop from heaven to sell the proud a 
throne. G. Herbert. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 

It IS reported of Agrippina, the mothei 
of Nero, who being told that if ever her 
son came to be an emperor he would be 
her murderer, she made this reply :—“ I 
am content to perish, if he may be em¬ 
peror.”— Abp. Secker. 

SELF-SEEKERS. 

How many are there who have occupied 
public places with private spirits ! While 
they pretended to undertake everything for 
the good of others, they undertook nothing 
but for the good of themselves. Such 
suckers at the roots have drawn away the 
sap and noiiri<-hrnent from the tiee. They 
have set kingdoms on fire, that they might 
roast their own venison at tlie flames. 
These drones, stealing into the hive, have 
fed upon tlie honey, while the labouring 
bees have famished. They never want fire 
so long as any yard affoids them fuel: they 
enrich their own sideboard with other men’s 
plate.—W. Secker. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-sufficiency is a miserable insuffi¬ 
ciency. — Pulsford. 

SELF-WILL. 

Self-will is .so ardent and active, that it 
will break the world to pieces to make a 
stool to sit upon.—R. Cecil. 

SENSATION.—The Highest Pleasure of 

The highest pleasure of sensation comes 
through the eye. She ranks above all the 
rest of the senses in dignity. He whose 
eye is so refined by discipline that he can 
repose with pleasure upon the serene out¬ 
line of bcfciitiful form, has reached the 
purest of the sensational raptures.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

SENSE.—Common 

The complement of those cognitions or 
convictions which we receive from nature, 
which all men possess in common, and by 
which they test the truth of knowledge and 
the morality of actions.—S ir W. Hamil¬ 
ton. 

SENSE.—Good 

Good sense is the same in all ages ; and 
course of time rather improves than im- 
f)airs her. What has been, may be again : 
another Homer and another Virgil may 
possibly arise from those veiy causes which 
produced the first; though it would be pre¬ 
sumption to affirm that any such have yet 
appeal ed. —Dr ydf n 
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SERMON. 


SENSE.—Writing Good 

For not the deck with silver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor staiulish well-japanned, avails 
To writing of good sense. 

Dean Swift. 

SENSES.—The Action of the 

To see, to hear, to smell, to touch, to 
taste, are processes which appear to be per¬ 
formed instantaneously, and which really are 
]’)erformed with extraordinary rapidity, ma 
person who observes them in himself; but 
they were not always performed thus 
rapidly ; they are processes acquired, 
businesses learned ;—processes and busi¬ 
nesses acipiired and learned, not without 
the cost of many efforts and much labour. 
And the same is true of the muscles of 
volition. How many efforts are made 
before the power of distinct articulation is 
acquired ! how many before the infant can 
st.ind I how many bchue the child can 
walk ! —Dr. S. Smith. 

SENSIBILITIES.—Fine 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, 
ilolightful luxuries of beauty to twine round 
a suUd, uptight stem of undcr'jtandmg ; but 
very poor things if, unsustamed by strength, 
they are left to creep along the ground.— 
Foster. 

SENSIBILITY.—The Gushes of 

Beautiful are the gushes of sensibility 
from a maily soul,—as if from some noble 
mountain, with granite heart and crest of 
cedar, there should issue a crystal nil, 
brightening the landscape with its dimpled 
beauty, or flashing archly beneath the set¬ 
ting sun. —PUNSHON. 

SENSIBILITY AND INSENSIBILITY. 

Too much sensibility creates unhappiness, 
too much insensibility creates crime.— 
Talleyrand. 

SENSIBILITY AND REASON. 

Sensibility is like the stars, that can lead 
only when llie sky is clear. Reason is the 
magnetic needle, which guides the ship 
when the stars are wrapt in darkness.— Bp. 
Heuer, 

SENSUALITY.—Indulgences in 

Indulgences in sensuality derive their 
strength more from habit than from the 
consent of the will.— J. Johnson. 

SENTIMENT.—The Expression of 

Sentiment expresses, in my opinion, very 
happily, those complex determinations of 
the mind which result from the co-operation 


of our entire rational powers, and of our 
moral feelings.—D. Stewart. 

SENTIMENT.—Public 

Public sentiment is like a battery, which 
protects the city that is behind it, but 
sweeps with destruction all the plain that 
is before it It powerfully restrains men 
from doing wrong; but when they have 
done wrong, it sets itself as powerfully 
against them. The height of Dover Cliffs 
would pi event a man from jumping into 
the sea ; but once amid the thunder of the 
waves, and what chance would there be 
for him to climb the steep?—II. W. 
Beecher. 

SENTIMENTALISM—Defined. 

Sentimentalism is that state in which a 
man speaks deep and true, not because he 
feels things strongly, but because he 
perceives that they arc beautiful, and that 
it is touching and nne to say them—things 
winch he fain would feel, and fancies that 
he docs fee].—F. W. KoBERrsoN. 

SEPTEMBER.—The Month of 

We watch the summer leaves and flowers 
decay, 

And feel a sadness o'er the spirit thrown, 
As if the beauty fading fast away 

I'roin Nature’s scenes, would leave our 
hearts more lone, 

More desolate, when sunny hours are 
gone,— 

And much of joy from outward things 
we find. 

But more fr om treasures that may be our 
own, 

Through winter’s storm, the higher hopes 
of mind,— 

The trust which soars from earth—earth 
has no chains to bind.—P eabody, 

SERMON.—The Definition of a 

It is not an essay read before a selection 
of judges; nor a paper hi a review to amuse 
or to give instruction upon some secular 
topic. It deals with things sacred, eternal, 
spiritual, of inexhaustible value; it is an 
address to the intellect, the heart, the con¬ 
science ; whose design is to persuade, to 
instruct, or to comfort; the preacher show¬ 
ing all the humility of the Christian, all the 
candour of the reasoner, all the sympathy 
of the man ; endeavouring to say little of 
himself, but to stand by, and let reason 
and Scripture argue and persuade for him. 
—CUMMING. 

SERMON.—A Long 

Nothing can justify a long sermon. If 
it be a good one, it need not be long; and 
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SERMON. 


SERVILITY. 


if it be a. bad one, it ought not to be long. 
—Lamont. 

SERMON.—Making a 

One of the most important considerations 
in making a sermon is to disembarrass it as 
much as possible. The sermons of the last 
century were like their large, unwieldy 
chairs. Men have now a far more true 
idea of a chair. They consider it as a 
piece of furniture to sit upon, and they 
cut away from it everything that embar¬ 
rasses and encumbers it. It requires as 
much reflection and wisdom to know what 
is not to be put into a sermon as what is.— 
R. Cecil. 

SERMON.—The Result of a 

Some years ago, a vessel which was 
blessed with a pious chaplain, and was 
bound to a distant part of the v\orld, 
happened to be detained by contrar)' winds, 
over a Sabbath, at the Isle of Wight. 
The chaplain imjiroved the opportunity to 
preach to the inhabitants. Ills text was— 
“Re clothed with humility.” Among his 
hearers was a thoughtless gill, who had 
come to show her fine dress, rather than 
to be instructed. 'I’he sermon was the 
means of her conversion. Her name was 
Elizabeth Wallliridgc, the celebrated 
Dairyman’s Daughter, whose mteiest- 
ing history, by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
has been j)niited in various languages, and 
widely circulated, to the spiritual benefit 
of thousands. What a reward was this for 
a single sermon preached “ out of season I *' 
—Arvine. 

SERVANT.—The Domestic 

Her humble lot is recognized amid the 
provisions and commands of the Law, and 
was announced and defended by the thun¬ 
ders of Mount Sinai.—J. A. James, 

SERVANT.—A Faithful 

At the unjust banishment of the famous 
Barthcleini, it is said, his servant Le Tellier 
came running up, just as his master was 
getting into the carriage, with an order from 
the Directory, permitting him to accompany 
his master. He delivered it to Augereau, 
who, having read it, said—“You are deter¬ 
mined, then, to share the fate of these men 
who are lost for ever? Whatever events 
await them, be assured they will never re¬ 
turn.” “My mind is made up,” answered Le 
Tellier; “ I shall be but too happy to share 
the misfortunes of my master.” “Well, 
then,” replied Augereau; “go, fanatic, and 
perish with him 1 ” at the same time adding 
—“Soldiers, let this man be watched as 
closdy as those miscreants.” Le Tellier 
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threw himself on his knees before liis 
master, who was but too happy at this 
awful moment to press so affectionate a 
friend to his bosom.—B uck. 

SERVANT.—A Good 

A good servant is a real God-send ; but, 
truly, it is a rare bird in the land.—L uthkr. 

SERVANTS.—Conduct toward 
Expect not more from servants than is just; 
Reward them well if they observe llieir 
trust; 

Nor them with cruelty or pride invade, 
Since God and Nature them our brothers 
made. Denham. 

SERVANTS.—Pious 

Many a precious stone lies neglected upon 
the ground, but nevertheless continues to 
be a precious .stone. Tlie pearl oyster is 
lOugh and unsightly on the outside, but 
beautiful and bright within, and precious 
for what it contains. Even so pious ser¬ 
vants are often humble and despised in the 
world’s eyes, but gieat in God’s.—ScRiVi-R. 

SERVICE.—Free 

God counts that free service which love 
dictates, and not necessity.— St. Augus¬ 
tine. 

SERVICE.—Lamenting the Lack of 

If 1 had served my God as faithfully as 
my king, He would not thus have forsaken 
me.— Cardinal Wulsey. 

SERVICE.—Motives to 

To serve man’s necessity is charitable; to 
serve his conveniency is warrantable; to 
serve his iniquity is blameable; but to seive 
his purity is Ijonourable.—W. Secker. 

SERVICE.—The Reward of 

But, go to 1 Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 

After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong r 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou rendercst. 

Mrs. Browning. 

SERVILITY.—A Contrast in 

When I went to the Palace, I alighted at 
the grand staircase; I was received by the 
sticks gold and silver, and other officers ot 
the household, who cMled in sonorous tones 
from landing to landing, and apartment to 
apartment—”Room for the Lord High 
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ChainceHor of England.” I entered the 

S resence-chamber; I gave the seals to her 
lajcsty; 1 had the honour of kissing her 
hand; I left the apartment by another door, 
and found myself on a back staircase, down 
which I descended without any one taking 
any notice of me, until, as I was looking 
for my carriage at the outer door, a lackey 
bustled up, and with a patronizing air, said 
—“ Lord Lyndhurst, can I do anything for 
you ? "—Lyndhurst. 

SERVILITY.~The Irksomeness of 
There is nothing to me more irksome 
than to hear weak and servile people repeat 
with admiration every silly speech that falls 
from a person of mere rank and fortune. 
The nonsense grows more nauseous through 
the medium of their admiration, and shows 
the venality of vulgar tempers, which can 
consider Fortune as the goddess of wit.— 
Shenstone. 

SEVERITY-Allowable. 

Severity is allowable where gentleness 
has no effect.—C orneille. 

SEWING-CharacterIzed. 

Sewing is a sort of secret handwriting, 
peculiar to women. Many a strange his¬ 
tory, many a life’s poem, has been traced m 
thread by the needle, hemmed into sheets, 
darned into stockings to be trodden under 
a thankless foot, stitched into wreathings 
of flowers and garlands. Every day these 
records are written, but never read. Cha¬ 
racters marked in invisible ink will lie hidden 
in blank parchment, unsuspected, for years, 
and at last the breath of fire, like the touch 
of a wizard, will call them to light, and 
deliver their message. But no sage will 
ever translate the histories traced by the 
needle, of patience, of heroism, of passion, 
and anguish. How they are written and 
stored, these poems ! Every household has 
its stores of such family archives. In the 
linen chests they lie ; on the shelves of deep 
pre«;ses; in the drawers strewn with lavender. 
In the wardrobe hung with dresses, in the 
cupboard with mended hose; in the locked 
drawer where the little trousseau is arranged, 
smooth and orderly, of the baby who died ; 
in the trunks, packed between laughing and 
crying, of the bride who will shortly go 
forth. If a light were suddenly given to 
read these hidden writings, what wild reve¬ 
lations, what beautiful lessons, what out¬ 
pourings of joy, what majestic examples of 
endurance would not startle the world, and 
make it blush for the affectations it treasures 
in staring print!— Dickens. 

SEXES.—Improvement in the 
No improvement that takes place in 
either of the sexes can possibly be confined 


to itself; each is a universal mirror to each; 
and the respective refinement of the one 
will always be in reciprocal proportion to 
the polish of the other.—C olton, 

SEXTON.--The Callousness of a 
See yonder maker of the dead man’s 
bed— 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle ! 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er 
stole 

A gentle tear. R, Blair. 

SEXTON.-The Grave of a 
The glow-worm loves her emerald light to 
shed, 

Where now the sexton rests his hoary 
head : 

Oft as he turned the green sward with his 
spade, 

He lectured every youth that round him 
played ; 

And, calmly pointing where our fathers 
lay, 

Roused us to rival each—the hero of his 
day. S. RoGiiiiS, 

SHADE.-A Delightful 
Refreshing change ! where now the blazing 
sun? 

By short transition we have lost its glare, 
And stepp’d at once into a cooler dime. 
How any and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems ! while beneath 
The chequer’d earth seems restless as a 
flood 

Brush’d by the wind. So sportive is the 
light 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they 
dirnce, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 
And darkening and enlightening, as the 
leaves 

Play wanton every moment, every spot. 

COWPER. 

SHADOWS,-The Effect of 

Shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of 
Richard 

That can the substance of ten thousand 
soldiers, 

Arm’d in proof. Shakspeare. 

SHADOWS.-Kisslng 

Some there be that shadows kiss; 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 

Shakspeare. 

SHAKSPEARE-Euloglzed. 

He was not of an age, but for all time 1 
Sweet swan of Avon !— Jonson. 
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8HAKSPEARE—Eulogized. 

Shakspeare had perceptions of eveiy 
kind ; he could think every way. Ilis nund 
might be compared to that monster the pio- 
j)het saw in his vision, whicli had eyes all 
over, — Foster. 

Far from the sun and siimmei-gale 
In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stielclu'd forth his little arms and smiled, 
"riijs pencil take (she said), whose colours 
clear 

Richly ]iaiiit the vernal year; 

'I’liine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy! 
This can uni oik the gates of piy ; 

()f honor that, and thrilling tears. 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears. T. Gray. 

SHAME—Abhorred. 

Shame is that wliich ambitious nature 
abhors.—W. Slcker, 

SHAME.— Definitions of 

A painful sensation excited by a con¬ 
sciousness of guilt, or having done some¬ 
thing which injures reputation.—D r. W eu- 
STER. 


It is Nature’s hasty conscience.—M aria 
Edgevvoki h. 

SHAME.—The Memory of 

'Ihe vintage of a hundred years 
Will never slake the memory of shame. 

P. J. Bailey. 

SHAME.— Shamelessness Added to 

He that bluslics not at his crime, but 
adds shamelessness to shame, has nothmg 
left to restore him to virtue.— Bp. Taylor. 

SHAME.— Superior to 

Studious to please,^ yet not ashamed to fail. 

Dr. Johnson. 
SHAMROCK.—Claiming the 

Says Valour—“ See, 

'J'hey spring for me. 

Those leafy gems of morning ! ” 

Says Love—“ No, no ; 

For me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning.” 

But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 

And cries—“ Oh, do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three God-hke friends— 

Love, Valour, Wit—for ever ! ” 

O the Shamrock,—the green, immortal 
Shamrock 1 
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Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief. 

Old Erin’s native Shamrock I 

T. Moore. 

SHAMROCK.—St. Patrick and the 

When St. Patrick first preached the 
Christian faith in Ireland, before a powerful 
chief and his people, when he spoke of one 
God, and of the Trinity, the chief asked 
how one could be in three. St. Patrick, 
instead of attempting a theological defini¬ 
tion of the faith, thought a simple image 
would best serve to enlighten a .simple 
jieople, and, stooping to the earth, he 
plucked from the green sod a shamrock^ 
and holding up the trefoil befoie them, he 
bid them there behold one in three. 'Die 
chief, struck by the illustration, asked at 
once to be baptized, and all his sept 
followed his example.— Lover. 

SHEEP.—The Uses of the 

Certainly, if created specially for his use, 
though the pride of the herald might pre¬ 
vent him from selecting it as in aught typical 
of the human race, it would yet not be easy 
to instance a family of animals that has 
ministered more extensively to his necessi¬ 
ties T refer to the sheep,—that soft and 
harmless creature that clothes civilized man 
everywhere m the colder latitudes with 
its fleece,—that feeds him with its flesh,— 
that gives its bowels to be spun into the cat¬ 
gut wuth which lie refits his musical instru¬ 
ments,—whose horns he has learned to 
fashion into a thousand useful trinkets,— 
and whose skill, converted into parchment, 
served to convey to later limes the thinking 
of the fast full blow of llie human intellect 
across the dreary gulf- of the middle ages. 
—II. Mtli.er. 

SHEEP-SHEARING.—The Exciiement of 
In one diffusive band. 

They drive the troubled flock.s, by many a 
dog 

Compel) d to where the mazy-running 
brook 

Forms a deep pool; this bank ab-upt and 
high. 

And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore, 
Urged to the giddy brink; much is the 
toil. 

The clamour much, of men, and boys, and 
dogs. 

Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the 
swain, 

On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Embolden’d, then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing 
wave, 

Andf panting, labour to the farther shore* 
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Repeated this, till deep the well-wash'd 
fleece 

Has drunk the flood, and from his lively 
haunt 

The trout is banish'd by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy and dripiJing, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race: where, as 
they spread 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what this 
wild 

Outrageous tumult means, their loud com¬ 
plaints 

The country fill; and, toss’d from rock to 
rock, 

Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous piess’d, 
Head above head : and, ranged m lusty 
rows, 

The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding 
shears, 

The housewife waits to roll her fleecy 
stores, 

With all her gay-dress’d maids attending 
round. 

One chief, in gracious dignity enthroned, 
Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, and 
rays 

Her s mles, sweet-bcaming, on her shepherd- 
king : 

While the glad circle round them yield their 
souks 

Tc festive mirth, and wit that knows no 
gall. 

Meantime their joyous task goes on apace ; 
Some, mingling stir the melted tar, and 
some. 

Deep on the new-shorn vagrant’s heaving 
side, 

To stamp the master’s c)rpher ready stand ; 
Others th’ unwilling wether drag along : 
And, glorying in his might, the sturdy boy 
Holds by the twisted horns the indignant 
ram. 

Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, how patient, the mild creature 
lies ; 

What softness in its melancholy face, 

What dumb complaining innocence appearsi 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, ’tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved ; 
No, ’tis the tender swain’s well guided 
shears, 

Who having now, to pay his annual care. 
Borrow’d your fleece, to you a cumbrous 
load. 

Will send you bounding to your hills again. 

J. Thomson. 

SHELL.—The Formation of a 

A shell, whether simple or complicated 
in contour or colour, is the aggregate result 


of the functional operation of numberless 
minute membranous cells, the largest of 
which does not exceed one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, and in the majority of 
instances is less than one-thousandth of an 
inch. In the cavities of these microscopic 
chambers is deposited a crystalline carbonate 
of lime, which gives compactness to the 
beautiful dwelling-house, or rather coat of 
mail, that protects the tender mollusc. How 
astonishing is the i eflection—that myriads of 
exactly similar and exceedingly minute or¬ 
gans should so work in combination, that 
the result of their labours should pieseril an 
edifice rivalling, nay, exceeding, in com¬ 
plexity, yet Older of detail and peifection 
of elaborate finish, the finest jialaics ever 
constiucled by man I—Jl^sse. 

SHELLS.—The Non-Extinction of 

Not a single shell seems to have become 
extinct during the last six thousand years ! 
—H. Miller. 

SHEPHERD.—The Care of a 
Ah, gentle shepherd! thine the lot to tend, 
(Jf all that feel distress, the most assail’d, 
Feeble, defenceless • lenient be thy care ; 
But spread around thy tend’rest diligence 
In flow’ry spring-time, when the new-dropt 
lamb, 

Tott’riiig w’ith weakness by his mother*? 
side, 

Feels the fresh woild about him ; and each 
thorn. 

Hillock, or furrow, tn])s his feeble feet : 
Oh, guard his meek sweet innocence from 
all 

Th’ innumerous ills that rush around his 
life! 

Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons 
prone, 

Circling the skies to snatch him from the 
plain; 

Observe the lurking crows, beware the 
brake, 

There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; 
Nor trust thy neighbour’s dog, nor earth 
nor sky ; 

Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 
Furus oft slings his hail; the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food; and oft the 
dam 

O’er her weak twins with empty udder 
mourns. 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of 
prey 

Alights, and hops in many turns around, 
And tires her also turning: to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arms, 
Gently convey to the warm cot, and oft 
Between the lark’s note and the nightin¬ 
gale’s. 

His hungry bleating still with tepid milk : 
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In this soft o/Tice may thy children join, 
Aiifl chantfible actions learn in sport. 

Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinivie thy little croft with daisy flowers : 
Nor yet forget him : life has rising ills. 

Dyer. 

SHEPHERD.—The Happy 

Thrice, oh, thrice hapi)y, slicpherd’s life 
and state ! 

When courts are happiness* unhappy pawns ! 
His cottage 1om% nnd safely humble gate. 
Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns 
and fawns : 

No feared treason ])realcs his quiet sleep, 
Singing all day, Ins flocks he learns to 
keep; 

Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 

P. Fletcher. 

SHILLING.—Having a 

Happy the man who, void of care and strife. 
In silken or leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling.—J. Philips. 

SHIP—Becalmed. 

Four days becalmed tlic vessel thus remains, 
And yet no liopes of aiding wind obtains ; 
For sickening vapours lull the air to sleep, 
And not a breeze awakes the silent deep. 

Falconer. 

SHIP.—The Captain of a 

The stalely .ship, with all her daring band. 
To skilful Albert owned the chief com¬ 
mand ; 

Though trained in boisterous elements, his 
mind 

"Was yet by soft liiimanity refined : 

Fach joy of wedded love at home he knew ; 
Abroad confessed the father of his crew ! 
Brave, lilicral, just—the calm domestic scene 
Had o’er his temper breathed a gay serene. 
Him Science taught, by mystic lore, to trace 
The ])lanets wheeling in eternal race : 

To mark the ship la floating balance held. 
By earth attracted and by seas repelled ; 

Or point her devious track through climes 
unknown. 

That leads to every shore and every zone ; 
He saw the moon through heaven’s blue 
concave glide. 

And into motion charm th’ expanding tide ; 
While earth impetuous round her axle rolls, 
Exalts her watery zone, and sinks the poles ; 
Light and attraction, frf)m tlieir genial 
source, 

He saw still w.indcring with diminished 
force; 

WTiile, on the margin of declining day, 
Night’s shadowy cone reluctant melts away. 
Inured to peril, with unconquered soul 
The chief beheld tempestuous oceans roll; 
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O'er the wild surge, when dismal shades 
preside, 

Ilis equal skill the lonely liark could guide; 
His genius, ever for th’ event jirejinred, 

Rose with the storm, and all its dangers 
shared. Faf.coner. 

SHIP.—The Convict 

Morn on the waters ! and, purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flashing of light ; 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
Sec the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full to the biec/e she unbosoms her sail. 
And her pennon streams onward, like hope, 
in the gnic ; 

The w inds come around her, and murmur 
and song, 

And the surges rejoice as they bear her 
along. 

See ! she looks up to the golden-edged 
clouds. 

And the sailor sings gaily aloft in her 
shrouds : 

Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and aw’ay ! 

Bright as the visions of youth ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart! 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by, 
Music around her, and sunshine on high, 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there be hearts that are breaking below. 

Niglit on the waves I and the moon is on 
high, 

Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky, 
Treading its depths in the power of her 
might. 

And turning the clouds, as they pass her, 
to light; 

Look to the waters ! asleep on their breast, 
Seems not the ship like an island of rest? 
Bright and alone on the shadowy main, 

Like a heait-i^hensh’d home on some deso¬ 
late plain I 

Who, as she smiles in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on tlie bosom of 
night, 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the sky, 
A pliantom of beauty,—could deem, with 
a sigh, 

That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin. 
And souls that are smitten lie bursting 
within ! 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is divid¬ 
ing 

Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not 
sever, 

Hearts that are parted and broken for 
ever ? 

Or dreams that he watches, afloat on the 
wave, 

The death-bed of hope, or the young spirit’s 
grave? T. K. HERVEY, 
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SHIP.—The Definition of « 

A prison, with the chance of being 
drowned.—D r. JoII.^soN, 

SHIP.—The Disadvantages of a 

A ship is worse than a jail. There is, 
in a jail, better air, better company, better 
conveniency of every kind ; and a ship has 
the additional disadvantage of being in 
danger. When men come to like a sea- 
life, they arc not fit to live on land. Men 
go to sea, before they know the unhappi¬ 
ness of that way of life ; and when they 
have come to know it, they cannot escape 
from it, because it is then too late to choose 
another profession ; as indeed is generally 
the case with men when they have once 
engaged in any particular way of life.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

SHIP.—Sailing. 

Upon the gale she stoopM her side, 

And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 

Sir W. Scott. 

SHIP.--under Weigh. 

The tide is in, the breeze is fair, 

The vessel under weigh ; 

The gallant prow glides swiftly on, 

And throws aside the spray: 

The tranquil ocean, mirror-like. 

Reflects the deep blue skies ; 

And, pointing to the destin’d course. 
The straighten’d pennon flies. 

T. H. Baylv. 

SHIPBOARD.—Night on 

To one unaccustomed to such scenes this 
is a very striking time on shipboard. After¬ 
wards, and when its novelty had long worn 
off, it never ceased to have a peculiar in¬ 
terest and charm for me. The gloom through 
which the great black mass holds its direct 
and certain course ; the rushing water, 
plainly heard, but dimly seen ; the broad, 
while, glistening track that follows in the 
vessel’s wake; the men on the look-out 
forward, who would be scarcely visible 
against the dark sky, but for their blotting 
out some score of glistening stars. The 
helmsman at the wheel, with the illumi¬ 
nated card before him, shining, a speck of 
light amidst the darkness, like something 
sentient, and of divine intelligence ; the 
melancholy sighing of the wind through 
block, and rope, and chain ; the gleaming 
forth of light from every ere\ ice, nook, and 
tiny piece of ^lass about the decks, as 
though the ship were filled with fire in 
hiding, ready to burst through any outlet. 


wild with its resistless power of death and 
ruin. At first, too, and even when the 
hour, and all the objects which it exalts,have 
come to be familiar, it is difficult, alone 
and thoughtful, to hold them to their proper 
shapes and forms. They change with the 
wandering fancy : assume the semblance 
of things left far away: put on the well- 
remembered aspect of favourite places dearly 
loved; and even people them with shadows. 
Streets, houses, rooms ; figures so like their 
usual occupants that they have startled me 
by their reality, which far exceeded, as it 
seemed to me, all power of mine to conjure 
up the absent; have, many and many a 
time, at such an hour, grown suddenly out 
of objects with whose real look, and use, 
and purpose, I was as well acquainted as 
with my own two hands.— Dickens. 

SHIP-CABIN.—A 

The cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

Shakspeare. 

SHIPWRECK.—The Description of a 

It comes ! the dire catastrophe drifws near, 
Lashed furious on by Destiny severe : 

The ship hangs hovering on the verge of 
death, 

Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar 
beneath ! 

In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 
For every wave now smites the quivering 
yard : 

High o’er the ship they throw a dreadful 
shade. 

Then on her burst in terrible ca.scade ; 
Across the foundered deck o’crwhelming 
roar. 

And foaming, swelling, bound upon the 
shore. 

Swift up the mountain billow now she 
flics, 

Her shattered top half buried in the skies ; 
Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends, 
Then thundering on the marble crags de¬ 
scends ; 

Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion 
feels. 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels— 
Again she plunges 1 hark I a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock.— 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal 
cries. 

The fated victims shuddering cast their 
eyes 

In wild despair: while yet another stroke, 
With strong convulsion rends the solid 
oak : 

Ah, Heaven !—behold her crashing ribs 
divide! 

She loosens, parts, and spreads in ruin o’er 
the tide. Fai coner. 
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SHIP-WRECKP:D,--The 

When slic look the j^rouiid, 

^hc went to pieces like a lock of hay 
'rosscfl from a pitchfork. Ihc it came to 
that, 

The captain reeled on deck witli two small 
things, 

One in e.Lch arm- his little Irul and lass : 
'riieir hair was long, and blew before his 
face, 

Or else we thought he liad been saved ; he 
fell, 

r»ul held them f.ist. The crew, poor luck¬ 
less souls ’ 

The bre.iheis licked them off; and some 
weie f niSi'n d. 

Some surdlowed in the 3’('nsl, some thing 
11 ]) dcul, 

'File dear Ineath beaten out of them : not 
one 

Jiim])ed fiom the wreck upon the reef to 
cat ell 

'Fhc hands that sti aim'd to reach, but 
tumbled back 

With eyes wide open —Ingklow. 

SHOULDER —The Seat of Strength 
in the 

'I'he shoulder is the seal of strength in 
the human fiame. A man can bear more 
there than on any other ])art of his body. 
Hence, eoiKcrnmg a man who has much 
depending upon him—many weighty tians- 
actions ami setiou^ icsponsibilUies—it is a 
common ]>roveibiaI saying, that “he lias a 
gieat d('al iijxni his shoulders.”— Dean 
M ‘Neile. 

SHOWER.—Forctellinfr a 
Careful observeis may foictell the hour, 
liy sure prognostic, when to dread a shower 
Dean Swiff. 

SHOWERS.—April 

Down, down they come—those fruitful 

.stores ! 

Those carlh-rejoieing diops ! 

A momcntaiy delupe pours. 

Then thins, dctie.i'-es, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo 1 from the west a parting gleam 
breaks forth of amber hglit. 

But yet behold—abrupt and loud, 

Comes down the glittering rain ; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 

The fringes of her train.— Chaucer. 

SHYNESS—no Virtue. 

A shy person not only feels pain, and 
gwes pain; but, what is the worst, he 
iRciirs blame, for want of that rational and 
manly ccrnaueAce, which is so useful to those 
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who jiossess it, and .so pleasant to th«»se 
who witness it. I am severe against shy¬ 
ness, because it looks like a virtue without 
a virtue, and because it gives us false 
notions of what the ri'il virtue is.—S. 
Smith. 

SICKNESS.—Good Derived from 

Health and tlie sun have been always 
sung and praised; I will now celebiate 
sickness and shade. I will celebiate thee, 
bodily sickness, when thou layest thy hand 
on the head and heart of man, and sayesf 
to the sutlcrmgs of Ins .spirit—“ Enough ! ’ 
Thou art called on earth an evil; ah ! how 
often art thou n goofl, a healing balsam, 
under wliosc benign influence the soul 
rests after its hard struggles, and its wild 
storms arc still ! More than once hast 
thou picvented suiculc, and picscrved fiom 
madness. The teirible, the bitter wools 
Avhich destroy the heart are by degree^ 
obliterated during the feverish dreams ol 
illness, the terrors which lately seemed so 
near us are drawn away into the dist.mcc ; 
we forget—God be thanked I—we forget ; 
and when, at last, we arise with exhausted 
strength from the sick-bed, our souls often 
awake, .as out of a long night, into a new 
monnng. So many things, during the ill¬ 
ness of the body, conspire to soften the 
feelings; the still room—the mild twilight 
through the window - curtains—the low 
voices—and then, more than all, the kind 
words of those who surround us—their at¬ 
tention—their solicitude—perhaps a tear 
in their eyes—all this does us good—docs 
us essential good ; and when the wise 
Solomon enumeiated all the good things 
which have their lime upon earth, be foi got 
lo celebrate sickness among the rest.— 
Bremer. 

SICKN ESSES^r-Long-continued 

Sicknesses, particularly if they are of long 
continuance, arc years of apprenticeship for 
the ait of living, and tlie forming of the 
mind —Novai.is. 

SIDE.—A Doubtful and a Safe 

In every question of conduct, where one 
side is doubtful, and the other side safe, we 
are bound to take the safe side.—AiiN. 
Palky. 

SIDES.—Hear both 

Hear one side, and you wiM be in the 
dark ; hear both sides, and all will be clear. 
—Haliburton. 

SIGH.—A 

What is a sigh ? A sunny thought 
Of childhood clouded by a care;— 
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A hope of disappointment wrought:— 

A lover’s wish ;—a sinner’s prayer ;— 
Man’s heritage !—an inward fight 

Prolong’d beyond the spirit’s power;— 
A breath which bears the soul to light 
When sadly closes life’s dark hour. 

S. G. Goodrich. 

SIGHT.—The Sense of 

The author of the "Book of Ecclesiastes 
has told us that “ the light is sweet, and it 
is a ple.asant thing for the eyes to behold 
the sun.” The sense of sight is indeed the 
highest bodily privilege, the purest physical 
pleasure, which man has derived from his 
Creator.—S. Smith. 

SIGHTS.—The Abidance of 

Sighis, as they come sooner to ihe eie 
than sounds to ilic car, so tliey abide longer : 
aiidildc words arc more ti.'insient, visible 
words more permanent.—P. Goodwin. 

SILENCE.—The Advantage of 

1 licar other men’s impcrfccUons, and 
concc.d my own.—Z enc, 

SILENCE.—Approval by 

Silence gives consent.—G oldsmith. 

SILENCE.—The Eloquence of 

Ambassadors were sent to Rome from 
the cities of Greece, to complain of the 
injuries done them by Philip, King of 
Macedon; and when the affair was dis¬ 
cussed ill tlie Senate, betwixt Demetrius, 
the son of I’hilip, and the ambassadors, 
J'lcmetrius was so overcome witli the liuth 
of their representations, that he could make 
no defence, but blushed exceedingly. The 
Senate, less moved by the eloquence of the 
ambassadors than by the still more eloquent 
silence of Demetrius, dismissed the com- 
plauit.—P ercy. 

SILENCE.—Enforced 

The youthful warrior heard with silent 
woe ; 

From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief he strove to say 
What sorrow dictates, but no words found 
way. Pope. 

SILENCE—when with God. 

Calm and dewy as the soft stillness of the 
summer-night -is the silence into which we 
are led, when at last we yield ourselves 
wholly to God. Then indeed we enter into 
rest. Then heat is quenched in sacred 
coolness, and anger sinks into shame, and 
wilfulness yokes itself to the car of duty, 
and perfect love casteth out fear I — Dr. 
Raleigh. 


SILENCE—Invoked. 

Still-born Silence ! thou that at t 
Floo<l-gate of the deeper hcai t ! 

Offspring of a heavenly kind ! 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ Uic mind ! 
Secrecy’s confidant, and he 
Who makes religion mysteiy I 
Admiration’s .speaking’st tongue ! 

Leave thy desert shades among 
Reverend hermits’ hallow’d ci'lks, 

Where retired devotion dwells ! 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb ! 

Fleck NOE. 

SILENCE.—The Mind Mended in 

In silence mend what ills deform thy mind; 
But all thy good iinp.art to all thy kind. 

Stirling. 

SILENCE.—A Month’s 

"I'licre was no new speculation in the 
clubs and coteries of London respecting 
the maiden speech of the new member, 
Lord Riougham. From his impetuous 
and impatient temperament, it was ex¬ 
pected that he would burst out with a 
flaming oialion the very night he took his 
seat. But to astonish his friends, and to 
prove to the woild his foibeaiance and 
self-control, he had made a vow that he 
would be silent for a month. Having 
actually kept this vow in the midst of many 
temptations to break it, he thought he had 
acquired a sufficient character for taciturnity 
to last him during the rest of his life, and it 
w.is lemarkcd that for the future he never 
was in his place a whole evening in either 
house of parliament witliout regulaily or 
irregularly more than once taking part m 
the discussions.— Lord Cam it. ell. 

SILENCE.—A Region of 

The region we had lately passed seemed 
nearly destitute of human bcnigs. The 
brute creation also had deseiteii the shores; 
the tracks of deer were no longer to be 
seen ; nor was there an aquatic bird on the 
whole extent of the canal; animated nature 
seemed nearly exhausted ; and her awful 
silence was only now and then interrupted 
by the Cloaking of a raven, the breathing 
of a seal, or the scream of an eagle. Even 
these solitary sounds were so seldom heard, 
that the rustling of the breeze along the 
•bore, assisted the solemn silence that 
prevailed, gave nse to ridiculous suspicions 
in our seamen, of hearing rattlesnakes and 
other hideous monsters m the wilderness, 
which was composed of the productions 
already mentioned, but which appeared to 
grow with infinitely less vigour than we 
had been accustomed to witness.—V an« 
COUVER. 
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SILENCE.—The Response of 

Silence is the safest response for all the 
contradiction that arises from impertinence, 
vulgarity, or envy.—Z immerman. 

SILENCE.— The Worth of 

Silence is the understanding of fools, and 
one of the virtues of the wise.— Bonnard. 

SIMILITUDE AND COMPARISON. 

The distinction between similitude and 
companson is—that the former has refer¬ 
ence to the quality^ the latter to the quan¬ 
tity. Comparison is between more or less; 
similitude is between good and bad, Han¬ 
nibal—hung like a tempest on tlic declivi¬ 
ties of the Alps—^is a likeness by similitude. 
The sublimity of the Scriptural Prophets 
exceeds that of Homer as much as thunder 
is louder than a whisper, is a likenes'* by 
companson.—J. Q. Adams, 

SIMPLETON.—The Advice of a 

A simpleton sometimes gives important 
advice.—B oileau. 

SIMPLICITY.—Affected 

Affected simplicity is a .subtle deception. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

SIMPLICITY.-Majesty in 

There is a majesty in simplicity which is 
far above the quaintness of wit.—Poi’E. 

SIMPLICITY—in Nature and Art. 

Simplicity 

Is Nature’s first .step, and the last of Art 
P. J. Bailey. 

SIMUL/ TION—sometimes Beneficial. 

Though a.1 ill mind appear in simulation. 
And, for the m<?s' part, such quality 
offends ; 

'Tis plain that this iu many a situation 
Is found to further beneficial ends, 

And save from blame, and danger, and 
vexation ; 

Since we converse not always with our 
friends, 

In this, less clear than crowded, mortal 
life. 

Beset with snares, and full of envious strife. 

Ariosto. 

SIN.—The Curse of 

O Sin I how hast thou curst us ! Thou 
hast thrown up a barrier between ourselves 
and God; with thy chilling breath thou 
hast extinguished the light of our house¬ 
hold joys ; thou hast unstrung our harp, 
and filled the air with discordant cries; 
thou hast unsheathed the sword, and 
bathed it in human blood ; thou hast dug 


every grave in the bosom of the fair earth ; 
but for thee we should not have known the 
name of widow, or orphan, tear and sigh, 
sorrow and death ; but for thee our hearts 
had been untom by a pang, and our joy 
pure as the ecstacies of heaven ! — Dr. 
Parker. 

SIN.—Custom in 
Crows are fair with crows ; 

Custom in sin gives sin a lovely dye; 
Blackness in Moors is no defonnity. 

Decker. 

SIN.—The Death of 

There is nothing so hard to die as sin. 
An atom may kill a giant, a word may 
break the peace of a nation, a spark burn 
up a city ; but it requires earnest and pro¬ 
tracted struggles to destroy sin in the soul 
—Dr. Thomas. 

SIN.—Death Preferred to 

I fear nothing in this world more than 
sin ; anti whatever liberties I have formerly 
taken, I would rather now submit to be 
tom to pieces by wild beasts, than know¬ 
ingly or willingly commit any sin against 
God.—G odomar. 

SIN—Defined. 

It is the voluntary departure of a moral 
agent from the known rule of rectitude or 
duty prescribed by God ; or, in the briefer 
phrase of Scripture, it is “ the transgression 
of the law.*'—D r. Thompson. 

SIN.—The Denial of Original 

A pious minister, having preached on 
the doctrine of original sin, was afterwards 
waited on by some persons who stated their 
objections to what he had advanced. After 
heanng them, he said—“ I hope you do not 
deny actual sin, too ? ” “ No, ” they replied. 
The good man expressed his satisfaction at 
their acknowle'Sgment; but to show the 
folly of their opinions in denying a doc¬ 
trine so plainly taught in Scripture, he 
asked them—“Did you ever see a tree grow¬ 
ing without a root ?”— J. G. Wilson. 

SIN.—The Fear of 

When Eudocia angrily threatened St 
Chrysostom with banishment, he calmly 
replied—“ CJo, tell her I fear nothing but 
sin.”—W. Secker. 

SIN.—The Forgiveness of 

When God forgives sin, He does It in¬ 
stantly, freely, fully, everlastingly.— Dr. 
Davies. 

SIN.—A Little 

Know assuredly that nothing in or about 
sin car be—-except in the relation of words 
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—•‘little;” that sin is and ever must be 
sin, and sin only, and sin absolutely, and 
sin eternally. The smallest neglected spark 
of fixe has flashed out into a confla¬ 
gration ; the smallest neglected leak has 
sunk the proudest ship; the smallest neg¬ 
lected sickness has “ brought down” to the 
grave; and the smallest consciously neglect¬ 
ed, unconfessed, and therefore unpardoned 
sill will lose you, O man 1 O woman 1 
thy soul!— Grosart. 

SIN.—The Means of Mortifying 

Five persons were studying what were 
the best means to mortify sin : one said—to 
meditate on death; the second—to medi¬ 
tate on judgment; the third—to meditate 
on the joys of heaven ; the fourth—to medi¬ 
tate on the torments of hell; the fifth—to 
meditate on the blood and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ; and certainly the last is the 
choicest and strongest motive of all.—T. 
Brooks. 

SIN.—A Question regarding 

At a missionary station among the Hot¬ 
tentots, the question was proposed—“ Do 
we possess anything that we have not 
received of God ? ” A little girl of five years 
old immediately answered—“Yes, sinf — 
Arvink. 

SIN.—-Sins will Follow a 

Where one sin has entered, legions will 
force their way through the same breach,— 
Prof. Rogers. 

SIN.—No Sorrow too Intense for 
Think of the grand harmony of the 
moral universe, all deranged by this vile 
discord of evil; think of the disturbing 
element, which has not only smitten the 
earth with a curse, and plunged its inhabi¬ 
tants under the shadow of a terrible penalty, 
but which dashes like an angry breaker 
against the throne of the Divine, intercept¬ 
ing God’s complacency in the peifection of 
the creatures that He has made j think of 
t taint so thorough, and a taint so general, 
lhar it can be eradicated only by a new ex¬ 
pedient of mercy, that it can be healed only 
by an exhausting of the very fulness of 
heaven ; think of God’s outraged honour 
and violated law ; think of your own neg¬ 
lected opportunity and forfeited privilege, 
and then say if any sorrow can be too in¬ 
tense and too absorbing, whether it moan in 
speechless agony, or whether it charge the 
head with waters, and turn the eyes into a 
fountain of tears. —Punshon. 

SIN.— The Tcrribleness of 
Ah ! sill is a terrible thing, whether it 
ripens a city for divine vengeance^ or | 


whether it only ruins a soul ! No night 
can be so dark as its shadow: no misery 
so bitter as that which it breeds : no earthly 
misfortune so appalling as the stupendous 
and remediless disaster in which it ends ; 
for “sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.”—D r. Raleigh. 

SIN.—The Universality of 

The existence of sin ; of sin, as an ac¬ 
knowledged fact—of sm as an acknow¬ 
ledged evil which has not only tainted the 
nature, but which has poured its corrup¬ 
tion upon every part of every man ; found 
everywhere, alike in the crow'ded city- 
streets, and among the scantier tribes of 
the Savannah ; alike where lefinemcnt and 
civilization gild and soften crime, and 
where in the swarthy bearded Druse it 
reigns tameless as the pennon that flutters 
upon the lance of his djeereed; alike in 
sordid man and lost woman, in generous 
youth and smiling babe—in all circum¬ 
stances, m all countries, in all parallels of 
latitude, in all diversities of language, 
there is no escape, and there is no exce]>- 
tion fiom this disastrous uniformity of evil. 
The fountain has been corrupted, and the 
streams of necessity must flow polluted 
and impure. Every mouth must be stopped, 
for all the world is guilty before God.— 
Punshon. 

SINAI.—Mount 

Standing in the midst of some of the 
most desolate scenery in the world, Mount 
Sinai lifts its huge form into the heavens 
like some monster slumbering in conscious 
strength. Its bald and naked summit, its 
barren and rocky sides, and all its sondire 
features, coricspond perfectly to the sur¬ 
rounding scene. It is a wild and desolate 
spot; and were there even no associations 
connected with it, the loneliness and gloom 
that sunound it would arrest the traveller, 
and cause him to shudder as he pitched his 
tent under ns shadow. But Mount Sinai 
has associations that render it chief among 
the Sacred Mountains. The moral,—ihe 
divine instructions given to man from its 
summit, are, of course, the things of prime 
importance; but I speak only of the out¬ 
ward scenes amid which they were im¬ 
parted. Behold the white tents of Israel, 
scattered like snow-flakes at the base of 
that treeless, barren mountain I Moses ha« 
declared to that mighty population that on 
the third morning the eternal God is to 
place His feet thereon. At length the 
morning comes, and that vast encampment 
is filled with the murmur of the moving 
multitude, all turned anxiously to distant 
Sinai And lo! a solitary cloud comet 
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drifting along the sky, and catches against 
the top of the mountain. Suddenly the 
thundir began to speak from its depths, 
and the fieice lightning traversed its bosom, 
gleaming and flashing fioin every part of 
it. That cloud was God’s pavilion; the 
thunder was its sentinels, and the lightning 
the lances’ points as they moved loiuid the 
sacred trust. Amid the incessant firing of 
heaven’s artillery, suddenly from out of the 
bosom of that cloud came a single trumpet 
blast: not like the thiilling music of a 
thousand trumpets that herald the shock 
of cavalry, but one solitary clarion note 
with no sinking and rising swell, but an 
infinite sound using m its ascension power, 
till the universe was filled with the strain ! 
Suddenly the uproar ceased ; and from that 
silent cloud came a voice more feaiful than 
all—the voice of Jehovah calling Moses up 
into the mount; and there the moral law 
was given, and also the civil code, which 
men have so learnedly traced to the social 
comj)act. * ♦ * Turned into sapphire 

by Jehovah’s feet, consecrated by Ilis touch, 
and baptized by the cloud of fire and of 
glory, Mount Sinai stands the third Sacred 
Mountain on the earth.—H eadi.IiY. 

SINCERE.—Not Earnestly 

The whole faculties of man must be ex¬ 
erted in order to call forth noble energies; 
and he who is not eanicstly sincere, lives 
in but half his being, self-mutilated, self- 
paralysed.—S. T. Coleridge. 

SINCERITY—not Appreciated. 

Sincerity in this world is like gold among 
savages, who barter treasure for glass beads. 
*Tjs a costly quality, but not current money. 
—W. Mason. 

SINCERITY—Defined. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do 
as we pretend and profess, to perform and 
make good what we promise, and really to 
be what we would seem and appear to be. 
—^Abp. T 1LLOT.SON. - 

SINCERITY.—The Show of 

If the show of anything he good for any¬ 
thing, I am sure sincerity is belter ; for why 
does any man di.ssemblc, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to?—A bp. Tillotson. 

SINCERITY.—The Worth of 

Sincerity is the basis of every virtue.— 
Dk. Blair. 

BINGING.—The Art of 

Music in its origin is composed merely of 
cries of joy or expressions of grief and pain; 
S3A 


in pioportion as men become civilized theif 
singing advances to perfection, and that 
which was at first an accent of passion only 
becomes at length the result of art. I'iiere 
is, doubtless, a vast distance between the 
ill-articulated sounds which issue from the 
throat of a woman of Nova Zembla, and 
the fioritures of Mesdames Malibran and 
Sontag; but it is no less certain that the 
melodious singing of the latter has the 
croaking of the former for its rudiments.— 
F^tis. 

SINGING.—A Happy Use of 

An excellent clergyman, possessing much 
knowledge of human nature, instructed his 
large family of daughters in the theory and 
practice of music They wcie all observed 
to be exceedingly amiable and happy. A 
friend inquired if theie was any secret in 
Ins mode of education. He replied— 
“ When anything disturbs their Icnifier, I 
say to them sing^ and if I hear them speak- 
ing against any person, 1 call them to sing 
to me ; and so they have sung away all 
causes of discontent, and every disposition 
to scandal.” Such a use of this accom¬ 
plishment might serve to fit a family for 
the company of angels. Young voices 
around the domestic altar, bieathing sacred 
music at the hour of morning and evening 
devotion, are a sweet and touching accom¬ 
paniment. —A R VIN E. 

SINGULARITY.—Affecting 

Nothing more exposes us to madness 
than affecting to make ourselves diffeient 
from others, and nothing assists more to 
maintain our common sense than a life 
spent in the common way amidst general 
society. — Gue the. 

SINGULARITY.—Desire of 

If any are brave enough to desire singu¬ 
larity, tliey have only to become eminently 
good, or to dress after a simple fashion, 
and their desire is immediately lealized.— 
Hr. Davies. 

SISTER.—The Love of a 

No love is like a sister’s love, 

Unselfish, free, and ]iure— 

A flame that, lighted from above, 

Will guide, but ne’er allure ; 

It knows no form of jealous fear. 

No blush of conscious guile; 

Its wiongs are pardon’d through a tear, 

Its hopes crown’d by a smile. — E. Fry, 

SISTER.—The Mission of a 

The mission of a sister ranks next to tliat 
of an angel. It is so gentle, and patient, 
and loving. It can accomplish great things ; 
and often saves a soul from min. No dis* 
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appointment, or trial, can extinguish the 
hope which subtaiiisits inspiration.—K. M. 
DAVIJbh. 

S1TTING-UP.~ The Disadvantages of 
Tliere are few things more worrying than 
silting-up for somebody, especially if that 
somcl)ody be at a party. You cannot help 
thinking how quickly the time passes with 
them which drags so heavily with you ; and 
the moie you think of this, the more your 
holies of their speedy arrival declines. 
Cdocks tick so loud, too, when you aie 
.sit ting-up alone, and you seem as if you 
had an under garment of cobwebs on. 
First, something tickles your right knee, 
and then the same sensation irntates your 
left. You have no sooner changed your 
position, than it comes again in the arms; 
and wlicii you have fidgeted your limbs 
into all sorts of odd shajies, you have a 
.sudden relap.se in tlie nose, winch you rub 
as if to rub it off. Flyes, too, are merely 
personal inconveniences ; and the wick of 
one candle gets an inch and a half long 
while you are snuffing the other. These, 
and various other little nervous annoyances, 
render sitting-up, for a length of time, alter 
everybody else has gone to beil, anything 
but a cheerful amusement.— Dickens. 

SKILL. -The Value of 

It is not the worth of the thing, but the 
.skill in forming it, which is so highly 
estimated. Everything that enlarges the 
sjihere of human powers, that shows man 
he can do wh it lie thought he could not do, 
is valuable. The first man who balanced a 
straw upon his nose; Johnson, who rode 
upon three horses at a time ; m shoit, all 
such men deserved the applause of m-aii- 
kind, not on account of the use of what 
they did, but of the dexlei ity which tlicy 
exhibited.—Du. Johnson. 

SKULL.—A Butterfly Resting on a 
Creature of air and light, 

Emblem of that which cannot die, 

Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 

To cha.se the south wind through the sunny 
.sky ? 

What lures thee thus to stay, 

With silence and decay, 

Fix’d on the wreck of dull mortality? 

The thoughts once chamber’d there 
Have gather’d up their treasures and are 
gone : 

Will the dust tell us where 
They that have burst the prison-house are 
flown ? 

Rise, nursling of the day ! 

If thou would’st trace their way ; 

Earth has no voice to make the secret 
known. 


Who seeks the vani.sh’cl bird 
lly the forsaken nest and broken shell? 

Far hence he sings unheard, 

Vet fice and joyous, ’midst the woods to 
dwell : 

Thou of the sunshine bom, 

Take the bright wings of morn > 

Thy hope calls heavenward from yon ruin’d 
cell. Hem AN s. 

SKULL.—A Jester’s 

Mere hung those lips that I h.ave kissed 
1 know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now ? your gambols ? your songs ? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table on a roar? Not one now !— 
Shakspkare. 

SKY.—The Beauty of the 

Oft have I seen at lircak of d.ay the 
eastern sky clad in io‘-cate hues, and the 
rest of lie.iven one deep, beauuful serene 
—Dan te. 

SKY.—The Charactcnsticb of the 

Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes avvlul, never the same for two 
moments togetlier; almost human in its 
passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, 
almost divine m its infinity, its appeal to 
what IS immortal in us is as distinct, as its 
ministry of chastisement or of blessing to 
what is mortal, is essential.—R usk IN. 

SKY.—A Winter’s 

F'rceze, freeze, thou bitter sky I 
That does not bite so nigh, 

As lienefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so shaip 
As friend lemcmbei’d not. 

SllAKSFEARK. 

SKYLARK.—The 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumbeiless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea I 
Emblem of hapj^iness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild IS thy lay, and loud. 

Far m the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it biith ; 
Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, Ihy love is on earth t 

O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green. 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day , 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

IIctGG. 
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SLANDER. —Conduct In Relation to 
If we take the liberty to act, others will 
take the liberty to talk and write :—when 
they charge us falsely, we may laugh; when 
truly, we must amend.—X imenes. 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
—Tennyson. 

SLANDER.—Continually Subject to 
To be continually subject to the breath 
of slander, will tarnish the purest virtue, as 
a ctmstant exposure to the atmosphere will 
obscure the brightness of the finest gold; 
but, in either case, the real value of both 
continues the same, although the currency 
may be somewhat impeded.—CoL'loN. 

SLANDER.—Different Modes of 
The hint malevolent, the look oblique, 

The obvious satire, or implied dislike, 

The snerr equivocal, the haish reply. 

And all the cruel language of the eye ; 

The aitful injury, whose venoiiied dart 
Scaice wounds the hearing while it stabs 
the heart; 

The guarded phrase whose meaning kills. 

H. More. 

SLANDER—A Recommendation. 

The slander of some people is as great a 
recommendation as the piaise of others.— 
Fielding. 

SLANDER.—The Universality of 

’Tis slander. 

Whose edge is sharper than the swoid ; 
whose tongue 

Out-venoms all the worms of Nile ; whose 
breath 

Rides on the posting wind, and doth belie 
All corners of the world; kings, queens, 
and slates. 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the 
grave. 

The viperous slander enters I 

Shaksfeare. 

SLANDER—A Vice. 

Slander is a vice impure in its source, 
dangerous in its effects, and sometimes irre¬ 
parable in its consequences. It generally 
strikes three mortal blows:—it wounds him 
who commits it, him against whom it is 
committed, and him who knows that it is 
committed. It is tolerated in society only 
because almost everyone has on unhappy 
inclination to commit it.— Saurin. 

SLANDERER.—A Sketch of the 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The 
man 

In whom this spirit entered was undone : 
His tongue was set on fiie of hell; his heart 


Was black as death ; his legs were faint 
with haste 

To propagate the lie his soul had framed; 
His pillow was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brother¬ 
hoods. 

Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the 
clock 

Number the midnight watches, on his bed 
Devising mischief more ; and early rose. 
And made most hellish meals of good men’s 
names; 

From door to door you might have seen 
him speed. 

Or placed amidst a group of gaping fools. 
And whispering in their ears with his foul 
lips ; 

Peace fled the neighbourhood in which he 
made 

His haunts ; and, like a moral pestilence, 
Before his breath the healthy shoots and 
blooms 

Of social joy and happiness decayed : 

Fools only in his company were seen. 

And those forsaken of God, and to them 
selves 

Given up: the prudent shunned him and 
his hou.se 

As one who had a deadly moral plague. 

R. POLLOK. 

SLANDERERS.—The Difficulty of 
Discovering 

It is iFlian’s observation—how that men, 
being in danger to be stung by scorpions, 
used to place their beds in water; yet the 
j)olitic seipents have a device to reach them: 
they get up to the top of the house, where 
one takes hold, the next hangs at the end 
of him, a third upon the second, a fourth 
upon the third; and so, making a kind of 
serpentine rope, they at last wound the 
man. And thus it is that, among slanderers, 
one begins to whisper, another makes it a 
report, a third enlargeth it to a dangerous 
calumny, a fourth divulgeth it for a truth ; 
so the innocent man’s good name, which, 
like a merchant’s wealth, got in many years 
and lost in an hour, is maimed, and so 
secretly traduced, that it is hard to find out 
who did it.— Udall. 

SLANDERERS.—The Treatment of 

I, every day, do my best endeavour, as 
well in my sayings as doings, to prove 
them untruthful.—P hilip of Macedon, 

SLAVE.—Taking the 

’Twas night;—^his babes around him lay at 
rest, 

Their mother slumber’d on their father’s 
breast: 
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A yel) of murder rang around their bed; 
They woke; their cottage blazed; the 
victims fled; 

Forth sprang the ambush’d ruffians on their 
prey, 

They caught, they bound, they drove them 
far away ; 

The white man bought them at the mart of 
blood; 

In pestilential barks they cross’d the flood ; 
Then were the wretched ones asunder torn 
To distant isles, to separate bondage home: 
Denied, though sought with tears, the sad 
relief 

That misery loves,—the fellowship of grief. 

J. Moni’gomery. 

SLAVE-BROKER.—The 

Lives there a savage ruder than the slave ? 
Cruel as death, insatiate as the grave, 

False as the winds that round his vessel 
blow. 

Remorseless as the gulf that yawns below, 
Is he who toils upon the wafting flood, 

A Christian broker in the trade of blood ; 
Boisterous in speech, in action jirumpt and 
bold. 

He buys, he sells,—he steals, he kills, for 
gold. 

At neon, when sky and ocean, calm and 
clear. 

Bend round his bark one blue unbroken 
sphere ; 

When dancing dolphins sparkle through the 
brine, 

And sunbeam circles o’er the water shine; 
lie sees no 1 eauty in the heaven serene. 

No soul-enchanting sweetness in the scene. 
But darkly scowling at the glorious day, 
Curses the winds that loiter on their way. 
When swollen with hurricanes the billows 
rise. 

To meet the lightning midway from the 
skies; 

When from the unburthen’d hold his shriek¬ 
ing slaves 

Are cast, at midnight, to the hungry waves; 
Not for his victims strangled in the deeps, 
Not for his crimes the harden’d pirate 
weeps. 

But grimly smiling, when the storm is o’er, 
Counts his sure gams, and huiries back for 
more. J. Mo.migomery. 

SLAVERY.—The Evil Effects of 

Slavery darkens and degrades the intellect 
—it paralyses the hand of industry—it is 
the nourisher of agonising fears and of sul¬ 
len revenge—it crushes the spirit of the 
bold—it ^lies the doctrines, it contradicts 
the precepts, it resists the power, it sets at 
defiance the sanctions of religion—it is the 
tempter, and the murderer, and the tomb of 
Virtue, and either blasts the felicity of those 


over whom it domineers, or forces them to 
seek for relief from their sorrows in the 
gratiflcations, and the mirth, and the mad¬ 
ness of the passing hour.—D r. A. Thom¬ 
son. 

SLAVERY.—Religion and Nature 
Denounce 

Not only does the Christian Religion, but 
Nature herself cry out against the state of 
slavery.—L eo X. 

SLAVERY.—The Villainousness of 
The sum of all villainies.—J. Wesley. 

SLAVES—Free in England. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their 
lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free; 
They touch our country, and their shackles 
fall. Coweek. 

SLEEP.—The Caprice of 

Sleep is no servant of the will; 

It has caprices of its own ; 

When courted most it lingers still. 

When most pursued ’tis swiftly gone. 

Bowking. 

SLEEP—Characteristic. 

Even sleep is characteristic. How charm¬ 
ing are children in their lovely innocence ! 
how angel-like their blooming hue ! How 
painful and anxious is the sleep and expres¬ 
sion in the countenance of the guilty!— 
Humboldt. 

SLEEP—a Divine and Beneficent Gift. 

Sleep ; what a rich boon it is to fiail and 
weary men I It is one of God’s puicMt acts 
of beneficence. He gives what He never 
needs, what He never takes. He sheds a 
sweet oblivion round and round the world, 
Himself keeping watch, while man, ami 
beast, and bird, and even, in a measure, 
bud, and leaf, and blossom, take their rest. 
Sleep; it comes to the wet sea-boy in the 
rudest hour, to the poor slave in the in¬ 
tervals of his hopeless toil, to the traveller 
in the forest or on the mountains, and— 
marvel of mercy !—to tlie sinner iimlcr the 
heavy load of Ins sin !—Dk. Raleigh. 

SLEEP.—The Ease of 

The greatest ease in life is sleep.—SiR 
W. Temple. 

SLEEP—Invoked. 

Care-charming sleep, tliou easer of all woes 1 
Brother to Death ! sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince ; fall, like a doud, 
In gentle showers; give nothing that is loud> 
Or painful to liis slumbers; easy, sweet, 
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And as a purling stream, thou son of Night I 
Pass by his troubled sens>cs ; sing his pain. 
Like hollow miirmuiing wind, or silver rain: 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

SLEEP.—King Henry’s Apostrophe on 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep 1 Sleep, gentle 
sleep 1 

Nature’s soft nurse! how have I frighted 
thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down. 

And steep my senses in foigetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, lie^^t thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets .stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

Aiul lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody? 
O thou dull god 1 why best thou with the 
vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch^ 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum bell ? 
^Vilt thou upon the liigh and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

Ami in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the ruflian billows by the top, 
Culling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With dcaf’ning clamours in the slippery 
clouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep I give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
AV ith all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie 
down I 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

SllAKSl’EARE. 

SLEEP.—The Power to 

Different matters are arranged in my head 
as in drawers ; I open one drawer and close 
another as I wish. I liave never been kept 
awake by an involuntary pre-occupation of 
the mind. If I desire repose, I shut up all 
the drawers, and sleep. I have always 
slept when I wanted rest, and almost at 
will— Napoleon I. 

SLEEP.—The Proper Quantity of 

From an observation of more than sixty 
years, I have learnt that man in health 
requires, at an average, from six to seven 
hours’ sleep ; and h^thy women a little 
more,—from seven to eight, in four-and- 
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twenty hours I know this quantity of 
sleep to be most advantageous to the body 
as well .IS tile viiil. It I-, piefcr.ible to any 
mcdKine which I have known both for 
preventing and removing nervous disorders. 
—J. Wesley. 

SLEEP—Related to Death. 

Death’s younger brother, and so like him, 
that I ne\cr dare trust him without my 
prayers —SiR T. Browne. 

SLEEP.—Security in 

When one asked Alcxaudci how he could 
slceji so soundly and securely in the midst 
of (.lauger, he told them that Parmcnio 
watched. Oh, how securely ni.ay tlicy 
sleL[) over whom He watches that never 
sinmbcrs nor sleeps ! “I will,” said David, 
“lay me down and slee]), for thou, Loid, 
inakest me to dwell in safety.”—V icnning. 

SLEEP.—Sound 

I an ius !— fast asleep ? It is no matter : 
Kiqoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Tliou hast no figures nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of 

men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 

SllAK.SrKAKB. 

SLEEP.—The Visits of 

He, like the wairld, his ready visit ji.ays 
Whole A)rtune smiles ; the wi etc bed he 
foisal os : 

Swift on his dowaiy pinion flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullial with a tear. 

Dr. K. Voung. 

SLIDING.—The Enjoyment of 

Soon as mom 

Kindles, the village yoiniker tries Ins foot 
Upon the frozeh margin of the pool, 

Fearful to venture on the slippeiy floor, 
Lest, bursting with abrupt and hideous 
crash, 

II drown his instep and his naily shoe 
Drench with the chilly element below. 

Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 
Along Its verge, and now magnanimous 
Darts o’er the fragile centre of the flood 
His long resounding slide. Sale borne to 

shore, 

lie turns impatient, and with rushing heel 
Shapes o’er the pond his parallel return. 
Then round and round he leads his gliding 
team 

Of schoolmates well-assured, and panting 
sport 

Glows with her effort, nor bestows a 
thought 

Upon the lurking peril of her game. 

Hubdie 
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SLIGHTS.—Petty 

There are nitymeats A\hcn petty slights 
arc liardci to heai than even a senous injury. 
Men have died of the festering of a gnat- 
bite.—D an BY. 

SLOT H—Described. 

Sloth lay till mid-day, tinning on his couch, 
Like ponderous door upon itsv^eary hinge ; 
And having rolled him out, with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt. 
He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly— 
With lialf-oped, misty, unobservant eye. 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 
On which its burden fell—an hour or two ; 
'rhcii witli a groan retired to rest again. 

R i*i)l l.OK. 

SLOTH.—The Good and Evil of 

Sloth, if It has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many \irtues.— Colion. 

SLOTHFUL.—Thc Foes of the 
The slothful wretch who Incs fiuiii l.ibour 
free, 

lake drone.s, the lobbeis of the woikiiig lice, 
lias always men and gods alike his foes 
liim famine follows with her tram of woes. 

Hesiod. 

SLOVEN.—A Christian should not b<- a 

A Chiistian should never plead spiiitu- 
ality (or being a .sloven ; if lie be but a 
shoe-cleaner, he .should be the best in the 
pari.sh.—J. Newton. 

SMATTERERS.—The Briskness and 
Pertness of 

All '.matterers are more bnsk and pert 
'i'han those that understand an art; 

As little spaiklcs shine more bright 
Than glowdng coals that give them light. 

S. Butler. 

SMILE.—The Adornment of a 

I'he ])ocls make use of this metaphor 
when thc’y w-ould describe Nature in her 
richest dress ; for beauty is never so lovely 
as when adorned w'ith the smile.—M ro. 
S'! KKLE. 

SMILE.—The Colour of a 

A smile that ghiwed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

Milton. 

SMILE.—The Cost of a 

How little dues a smile cost I — La 
Bruy&rk. 

SMILE.—No Idiot 

H.id sin not entered into the world, no 
idiot smile would have gathered on the Aice 
of folly to ]nit out of countenance the man 
of woi til 1—R. rOLLOK. 


SMILE.—The Influence of a Beautiful 

A beautiful smile is to the female coun¬ 
tenance what the sunbeam is to the land¬ 
scape :—it enibcliishes an inferior face, and 
redeems an ugly one.—L aVATER, 

SMILE.—The Influence of a Disagreeable 

A disagreeable smile distorts the lines of 
beauty, and is more repulsive than a frown. 
—Lavater. 

SMILES.—Illusive and Dangerous 

How bofily bends the bow%—it bends to 
kill ! 

Hrcen grows the grass upon the fiery hill: 
Trust nut much couue»y, of smiles be¬ 
ware,— 

The deadly arrow sin^in^ cleaves the air. 

Caldwell. 

SNAIL —The 

Within his house secure he hides. 

When (langci imimncnl betides 
01 storm, or other ii.irm besides 

Of weather 

Clive but his horns the slightest touch. 

His scll-collectmg ])ower is such, 
lie sliiiuks into his house with mueh 
Displeasure. 

Where’er he dw'clly, he dwells alone, 
Except him.se]f has chattels none, 

W’ell satisfied to be Ins owm 

Whole treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads, 

Nor partnci of his banquet needs. 

And, if he meets one, only feeds 
The faster. 

COWPER. 

SNEER.—The Definition of a 

A sneer is the laugh and act of a demon ! 
—Dr. Davies. 

SNEER.—People most Apt to 

The most insignificant people arc the 
most ain to sneer at others. They aie safe 
fiom reprisals, and have no hope of rising 
in their ow n esteem but by lowering their 
iieighl)om*s. The severest critics are always 
those who have either never attempted, or 
who have failed in original composition.— 
Hazlitt. 

SNOW.—Death in the 

Dowm he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix’d with tlie tender anguish nature 
shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying 
man, 

Ills wife, his children, and his friends tm- 
seen. 

lu vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 
5.Vi 
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The fire fair blazing, and the vestment 
warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 
With teais of heartless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he 
behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 
Lays him along the sikjws, a stiffen’d coise. 
Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern 
blast. J. Thomson. 

SNOW.—The Falling 
Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of tlie cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

C^ver the harvest-fields forsaken. 

Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 

This is the poem of the air. 

Slowly m silent syllable^ recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its clouded bosom hoarded, 

Now whispered and icvealed 
To wood and field.— Longfellow. 

SNOW 1— Whiter than 
The Rev. R. M. M‘Cheyne was observed 
looking out of his window one clear frosty 
winter’s afternoon. The sun shone, and 
the snow glittered white and fair. I le was 
seen to look upon it very lovingly, with 
glowing eye, and was heard to mutter to 
himself—‘^Whiter than snow ! whiter than 
snow ! ”—referring either to the sanctifica¬ 
tion of his own heart, or to the condition 
of the glorified ‘‘who have washed tlieir 
robes and made them ivhite in the blood of 
the Lamb.”—E. Davies. 

SNOW-DROP.—The 
The fair maid of February,—H one. 

The snowdrop, Winter’s timid child, 
Awakes to life, bedew’d with tears ; 

And flings around its fragrance mild, 

And where no rival flow’rets bloom. 

Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 

A beauteous gem appears ! 

All weak and wan, with head inclined, 

Its parent breast the drifted snuw j 
It trembles while the ruthless wind 
Bends its slim form; the tempest lours, 

Its emerald eye drops crystal showers 
On its cold bed below. 

Poor flower I on thee the sunny beam 
No touch of genial warmth bestows; 
Except to thaw the icy stream 
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Whose little current purls along 
Thy fair and glossy charms among, 

And whelms thee as it flows. 

The night-breeze tears thy silky dress. 
Which deck’d with silvery lustre shone ; 
The morn returns, not thee to bless, 

The gaudy crocus flaunts its pride. 

And triumphs where its rival died. 
Unshelter’d and unknown 1 

No sunny beam shall gild thy grave, 

No bird of pity thee deplore ; 

There shall no spreading branches wave ; 
b'or Spring shall all her gems unfold. 

And revel ’mid her buds of gold. 

When thou art seen no more ! 

Where’er I find thee, gentle fiovver ! 

Thou still art sweet and dear to me ; 

For 1 have known the cheerless hour. 

Have seen the sunbeams cold and pale. 
Have felt the chilling wintry gale, 

And w'cpt and shmnk like tliee I 

M. Robinson. 

SNUFF-TAKER.—The 

They who snuff, take it almost with¬ 
out being sensible that they take it, and the 
acute sense of smell is deadened, so as 
to feel hardly anything from so sharp a 
stimulus; yet, depnve the snuff-taker of his 
box, and he is the most uneasy mortal in 
the world,—B urkk. 

SOCIETY.—Agreeable in 

If you wish to appear agreeable in society, 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already.—L avater. 

SOCIETY.—The Benefit of 
Society is the happiness of life,—S hak- 

Sl'LARE. 

SOCIETY.—The Changes of 

Society undergoes continual changes : it 
is barbarous, it is civilized, it is christian¬ 
ized, it is rich, it is scientific : but this 
change is not amelioration. For every¬ 
thing that is given, something is taken. 
Society acquires new arts, and loses old 
instincts. The civilized man has built a 
coach, but has lost the use of his feet: he 
has a fine Geneva watch, but cannot tell 
the hour by the sun.— Emerson. 

SOCIETY—Defined. 

Society is the union of men, and not men 
tliemselves; the citizen may perish, and 
yet man may remain.— Montesquieu. 

SOCIETY.—The Foundations of 

The true and natural foundations of sod* 
ety are the wants and fears of individuali. 
—BlackstonB. 
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SOCIETY—in a Levelled Condition. 

If the condition of mankind be levelled, 
and kept level by the equal distribution of 
property, then there can be no gathering 
reservoir of wealth for any emergency, no 
rushing cataract of enthusiastic enterprise, 
no flowing river of fertilizing beneficence, 
no running stream of industrial improve¬ 
ment. All would be stagnant, because all 
would be level.— Dean M‘Nicile. 

SOCIETY.—Two Tribes in 

Society is now one polish’d horde, 

Form’d of two mighty tribes, the bores and 
bored. Byron. 

SOFA.—The Invention of a 

Necessity invented stools. 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs. 
And luxury the accomplish’d sofa last ! 

COWPER. 

SOLDIER.—The Action of a 
A valiant and brave soldier seeks intber 
to preserve one citizen than to destroy a 
thousand enemies.—SciPio. 

SOLDIER.—The Ambition of the 

Dearer to me 

Than years of silken ease, one little hour 
Jinatch’d mthe battle’s fore-front, when the 
foes, 

Meeting in silence, eye to eye, brows knit, 
Teeth clench’d, knees set, and hand and 
weapon one, 

Forget death, danger, glory, only feel 
Strength—sinewy strength—and with it the 
fierce thirst 

That prompts to carnage ! With the sense 
of blood 

Men marlden into demons. Tiger-fierce 
Their eyes : their cries the cries of beasts : 
tlicir hearts 

As cruel and as pitiless. I know 
The spur of violence, and the thirst for life ; 
I know the moment—life’s supremest— 
when 

The fight is fought, the stricken curse, the 
weak 

(Jo down, the craven fly, and yet the tide 
Of human life and passion, spraying blood, 
Rages and eddies round the soldier’s arm. 
As still he breasts the waves, still carves a 
path 

Through dead and dying on—and at the 
last, 

Or falls a hero among heroes .slain, 

Or fights, till on a sudden yields the foe, 
And breaking ranks coinininglmg, onward 
pour 

A torrent thundering in its gathering force - 
And from the mystic sacrament of blootl 
Valour emerges—glory !— Sawyer. 


SOLDIER.—The Character of a 

The character of a soldier is high. Diey 
who stand forth the foremost in danger, 
for the community, have the respect of 
mankind. An officer is much more re¬ 
spected tlian any other man who has as 
little money. In a commercial country, 
money Mill always purchase respect. But 
you find an officer, who has, propeily speak¬ 
ing, no money, is everywhere well received 
and treated with attention. The character 
of a soldier always stands him in stead.— 
Dr. J011N.SON. 

SOLDIER.— A Description of the 

The soldier is only a machine to obey 
order': — Napoleon I. 

SOLDIER.—The Homeless State of the 

Without a home must the soldier go, a 
changeful wanderer, and can warm himself 
at no homc-ht hearth. — Schiller. 

SOLDIER.—The Obedience of a 

Policy goes beyond strength, and con¬ 
trivance before action ; hence it is that 
direction is left to tlic commander, exe¬ 
cution to the soldier, who is not to ask 
Why? but to do Mhai he is commanded.— 
Xenophon. 

SOLDIER.—The Object Sought by a 
A soldier 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

Shakspeare. 

SOLDIER.—The Riches of a 

I have a taste for founding, not for pos¬ 
sessing My riches consist in glory and 
celebrity.— Napoleon I. 

SOLDIERS.—Maintaining the Character 
of Christian 

Amongst the crowd that left Magdala 
was an old M oman afflicted with leprosy, 
who could not M'-ell get down the hill, and a 
soldier of the 33 rd, perceiving her condition, 
lifted her on his shoulders and carried 
her down the hill. I also noticed an old 
woman on the way fors.aken by her friends, 
and on drawing the attention of an Indian 
soldier to her, he look care of her, put her 
on a mule, and brought her into the English 
camp. Wlien any fell sick and had to be 
left boliind, they were put in the churches 
under the care of the priests, and every¬ 
thing tliat possibly could be done to alle¬ 
viate their sulfiMings was done, for it was 
my desire that m this strange country the 
British .army sliould maintain the character 
of Christian soliliers.— Sir C Napit’k 
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SOLDIERS--in Peace. 

Soldiers in peace are like chimneys in 
summer. u RG11 LEY. 

SOLDIERS.—Rewards not to be 
Confined to 

Rewards are not to be confericd up^m 
soldiers alone ; all sorts of merits are bro¬ 
thel s. It is right that civil as well as 
military vntues sliould have their leward; 
intelligence has rights before force. Force, 
without intelligence, is notliing. — Napo¬ 
leon 1. 

SOLITUDE. —The Ch.aractcr Shown by 
Solitude shows us what we sliould be ; 
society .shows us what we aie. Vet in the 
tlieory, solitude shows our true chaiactcr 
better than society. A man in hi'^ closet 
will find Nature pulling luiscif forth in 
actings, which the jirescnce of others would 
restrain him from bringing into real elfect. 
She schemes and she wishes lieie without 
reserve. She is pure Nature.—R. Clcil. 

SOLITUDE.—Happiness in 

Solitude IS not always desolation. How 
sohtar}% yet how glad, is the mathema¬ 
tician, among his silent ratios and quiet 
trains of reasoning 1 Ilow solitary, yet 
serene, the astronomer on his w'atch-iow'cr, 
under the tw'inkhng of the midnight st.iis ! 
How solitary the student amongst his books, 
and yet who more blest than he? How 
solitary the poet, wdiilst his images are 
either slowly arising around or swiftly 
sweeping across hus soul, and he is tempted 
to say—“ This is the gate of heaven 1 ” 

“Oh I there is joy beyond the name of 
pleasure. 

Deep .self-possession, and intense repose.” 

To make solitude happy, two elements arc 
required ; first, that the mind be at ease 
and satisfied with itself; and secondly, that 
it be employed also 4n some object out of 
itself. If a mind is not self-satisfied, sidi- 
tude is solitude no more, 

“But peopled with the furie.s.” 

Xf a mind be not occupied with some sub¬ 
ject out of itself, its solitude may be luxu¬ 
rious, but is selfish, and will by-anil-by 
become miserable.—G. Gilkillan. 

SOLITUDE.—Longing for 

Oh, for a lodge in some vast wdidemess, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more 1 My ear is 
pain’d, 
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My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is 
fill’d. COWPER. 

SOLITUDE.—The Mental Evils of 

Retiicd, secluded characters, having no 
opportunity of encountering the opinions of 
others, or of listening to any other judg¬ 
ment than their own, establish a species of 
tyranny over their understandings, and 
clieck that free excursion of the intellect 
which the discovery of truth requires. They 
reject with disd.un the close inve.stigations 
ol logic, and repel all attempts to examine 
then arguments, and expose their fallacies. 
Their pieconceived opinions, which they 
dignify w’lth tlie a]q>cllation of settled 
truths, aiul mistake for indisputalile axioms, 
have infixed themselves so deeply in their 
minds, that they cannot cnduic the idea 
of their being looted out or rcinoNcd ; and 
they are fearful of submitting them to the 
test of controversy, only because they wx*rc 
originally received without due examina¬ 
tion, and have been confirmed by the im¬ 
plicit consent and approbation of their 
inferiors and dependants.— Zimmerman. 

SOLITUDE.—The Only Pleasing 

To be exempt from the passions wuth 
which others are tormented, is the only 
pleasing solitude. —Addison. 

SOLITUDE.— Requisites Necessary for 

Few are able to bear solitude; and, 
though retirement is the ostensible object of 
the greater part, yet, when they are enabled 
by success to retire, they feel themselves 
unhappy. I’eculiar powers and cdegance of 
mind are necessary to enable us to draw all 
our icsources from ourselves. In a remote 
and solitary village, the mind must be in¬ 
ternally active in a great dcgice, or it will 
be miserable for want of emjdoymeiit. 
But in great and populous cities, even while 
it IS jiassive, it will be constantly amused. 
It IS impossible to walk the streets without 
finding the attention powerfully solicited on 
every side. No exeitioii is necessai 7 . 
Objects pour themselves into the fenses, 
and it would be difficult to prevent their 
admittance. But in retirement there must 
be a spirit of philosophy and a .store of 
learning, or all the fancied bliss wall vanish 
like the colours of a rainbow.— Dr. Knox. 

oOLITUDE—the School of Genius. 

Conversation enriches the understanding; 
but solitude is the school of genius.— 
Gibbon. 

SOLITUDE.—A Taste for 

Man with a taste for solitude is generally 
a great reader, and has an imaginative 
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sympathy with alien circumstances of life. 
He tastes the wealth of Croesus, he touches 
Juliet’s lips, he pjoaiis with Job under the 
exhortations of his fiiends. By this curious 
syni}>athy, he projects himself into distant 
times and lands. He passes into Abraham’s 
tent; for him Pharaoh is not a mummy; 
Cleopatra has not lost her swarthy bloom. 
He peoples vacancy; he selects his friends 
from the race, and depends neither for 
solace nor amusement nor interest on cr#n- 
leinj^oiary acquaintance. In whatever cir¬ 
cumstances he IS ])laced, he is never lonely; 
siuh a man has companionship on .i thiooe 
or in n flungeon. Wlicrever he ^i^oes he is 
ival! in human footsteps, and lie knows 
n wht'se footsteps he walks. 1 can feel no 
lain winch some one li.is not felt before 
K ; and no \alual)le, spiritual iir mateiial, 
'll ('ouie into my possession winch has 
not already belonged to .some one.~Svc.K. 

SOLITUDE—little Understood. 

Little do men jiciccive what solitude is, 
and how far it extends ; for a crowd is no 
coiujiany : men’s faces a»e but like juctmes 
in a gallery, and talk but a tinkling cymbal 
wheie there is no love.— Lord Bacon. 

SOLITUDE.—Wisdom Seeks 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks so sweet, retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nuise—Contem¬ 
plation— 

She plumes her feathers, and lets go her 
wings, 

That, in the v irious bustle of resort. 

Were all too muflled, and sometimes im¬ 
paired. Milton. 

SOLOMON.—King 

Full of sublime devotion, equally full of 
piactical sagacity; the extemporiser of the 
lofliest litany in existence, wiilial the author 
of the pungent Proveibs; able to mount 
up on Rapture’s etheical pinion to tbe 
region of the sciaphim, and keenly alne to 
all the details of business, and sinewd m 
his human mtercoure ; zealous in collect- 
ing gold, yet lavish in expending it; 
sumptuous in his tastes, and splendid in 
costume; and, except in so far as intel¬ 
lectual vastilude necessitated a certain 
catholicity—the patriot niten.se, the Israelite 
indeed : like a Colossus on a mountain-top, 
his sunward side was the glory toward 
which one millennium of his nation Had all 
along been climbing—his d.irker side, with 
its overlapping beams, is still the miglitiest 
object in that nation’s memory. — Dr. J. 
Hamilton._ 

Luxury and sinful attachments made 
him a thorough idolater, and idolatry made 


him yet more licentious ; until, in tin. lazy 
enervation and languid day-dlearning of 
the Sybarite, he lost the peisjncacity of 
the sage, and the prowTss of the sove¬ 
reign ; and when he woke up from the 
tipsy swoon, and out of the swinc-trongh 
icked his tarnished diadem, he w^oke to 
nd his faculties, once so clear and limpid, 
all perturbed, his strenuous reason para¬ 
lysed, and his healthful fancy poisoned. 
He w'oke to find the W'orld grown hollow% 
and himself grown old. He woke to see 
the sun bedarkened in Israel’s sky, and a 
special glonm encompassing himself; and 
all the remaining spirit of the mighty Solo¬ 
mon yawmed foch that verdict of the tired 
vfduptuary -V.inity of vanities! ah i*' 
vanity!”— ])k J. Hamilton. 

SON.—The Duty of a 

Ui'.happy is the son 
Who to his parents p.iys no ministry : 

That lionourable scivice well ]>ei formed, 

He from his sons receives in recompense 
The duteous reverence he had showm his 
parents. E u K l v i u h.s, 

SON.—The Education of a 

I know not anything about which a man 
of sense ought to feel more anxious than 
how' his son may become the very best of 
men —Pl.\io. 

Education is of infinitely more importance 
to a son than the patrimony of his ancestors, 
or thousands of gold and silver. The latter 
is enjoyed in time only ; the former goes 
with him into eternity.— Dr. Da\ ies. 

SON.—A Father’s Joy in his 

How great, how sweet, to live through 
endless ages immortal in the virtues of a 
son ! How sweet to jd.int w^h.it a son 
shall reap, to gather wh.ai will iiKrea';e his 
stole, anticipating how' higli his thanks will 
one day rise !—Sen 11 LF IL 

SON,—A Mother’s Admiration of her 
Why should my lieart sink? ’tis for this we 
rear them ! 

Cherish their tiny limbs ; pine if a thorn 
Rut mar their tender skin ; gatlier them to us 
Closer than miser hugs liis bag of gold ; 
Rear more for them than slave, who makes 
his flesh 

A casket for the rich purloined gem— 

To send them forth into ihe wintry w'orld 
To brave its flaws and tempests!—They 
must go ; 

Far heller, then, they go WMth hearty will I 
Re that my consolation —\estling as 
He IS, he IS the making of a hiid 
Will own no cowering wdng. ’Twas fine— 
’twas fine 
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To see my eaglet on the verge o’ the nest, 
Ruffling himself at sight of the huge gulf; 
He feels anon he’ll have the wing to soar 1 
J. S. Knowles. 

SONG.—The Characteristics of 

The three requisites of song :—Thought 
that shows genius, fancy, and truth. The 
three excellences of song :—Simplicity of 
language, of subject, and of invention. 
The three beauties of song :—Attraction, 
eloquence, and boldness. The three inten¬ 
tions of song :—To improve the under¬ 
standing, to better the heart, and to soothe 
the mind.— Catherall. 

SONG—Defined. 

wSong is the eternal exponent of divine 
praise.— Dr. Rogers. 

SONG.—The Power of 

The gondoliers of Venice while away 
their long midnight hours on the waters 
with the stanzas of Tasso. Fragments of 
Homer are sung by the Greek sailors of the 
Archipelago; the severe labour of the 
trackers, in China, is accompanied with a 
song which encourages their exertions and 
renders them simultaneous. Our sailors at 
Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have 
their “Heave and hoi” but the Sicilian 
mariners must be more deeply affected by 
their beautiful hymn to the Virgin.—I. 
Disraell 

SORROW.—The Advance and Action of 

Let sorrow come alone, in its proud and 
lonely unity; let it attack us with the sword, 
we will not fly 1 To measure ourselves 
against it, will be to win our spurs. It is 
not thus, however, that sorrow does come ; 
it makes use neither of the lance nor the 
battle-axe; too often it shrinks to mean 
proportions, and takes vulgar tools to 
torture, instead of knightly weapons to 
wound us. — Gasparin. 

SORROW—Brings an Heir. 

One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
That may .succeed as his inheritor. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

SORROW—Concealed. 

Many a heart and countenance wears a 
semblance of gladness, only to conceal its 
deep sorrow. We cannot always judge of 
a man by what he seems. Looking at the 
sea of life, 'we see it studded over with 
white sails and gay pennons, and sparkling 
weaves; we forget its eddying whirlpools 
and treacherous reefs and brooding storms. 
How little do God’s ministers know, in 
looking down from their pulpits on ap¬ 
parently bright faces, gay attire, and un¬ 
dimmed eyes, how many breaking hearts 
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there are; sorrows too deep for utterance, 
with which a stranger dare not intermeddle! 
No, we cannot let all that looks happy pass 
for unmingled joy. It is often the reverse ; 
like the wretched singer in the street, who, 
passing from door to door, struggles to 
warble her gleeful songs. Singing I It is 
a poor counterfeit of crushing sorrow. 
Singing ! The /ones are joyous ; but little 
does the passer-by know of the long tale of 
woe—the widow’s agony, the orphan’s tears, 
the desolate hearth, which is muffled and 
dissembled under that apparent “glee.”— 
Macduff. 

SORROW.—A Crown of 

This is truth the poet sings— 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem¬ 
bering happier things.— Tennyson. 

SORROW—Defined. 

Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind upon 
the thought of a good lost, which might 
have been enjoyed longer; or the sense of a 
present evil.—L ocke. 

SORROW.—The Effect of 

Sorrow turns the stars into mourners, and 
every wind of heaven into a dirge.— 
Hannay. 

SORROW—the Eldest Son of Sin. 

I suffer now for w’hat hath former been. 
Sorrow is held the eldest son of sin. 

J. Webster. 

SORROW.—Godly 

Godly sorrow is such a grace, as without 
it not a soul shall be saved, and with it not 
a soul shall be lost.—W. Secker. 

SORROW—the Heritage of Man. 

Sorrow is at^nce the lot, the trial, and 
the privilege of man.—H elps, 

SORROW.—The Humbling Power of 

A severe frost in winter will tame the 
wildest bird, and bring it from the forest to 
your door-step ; so a heavy and protract^ 
sorrow will subdue the proudest spirit, aiui 
force it into the deeps of humility.—Da. 
Davies. 

SORROW.—Incapable of Lodging a Great 

Those shrivelled-up characters whose 
narrow hearts are not capable of lodging so 
great a guest as sorrow,—those rational 
people who submit to everything because 
incapable of resisting anything,—have never 
excited my respect or my emulation They 
remind me of barren evergreens, all shrunk 
and withered beneath the heat of summer; 
a good shower would refresh and dilate 
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them. Yes, bnt to have such a shower, 
one ittUst consent to thunderstorms.— 
Gasparin. 

SORROW.—An Ode to 

O Sorrow I 

Why dost borrow 

The natural hue of health, fiom vcimeil 
lips?— 

To give maiden blushes 

To the white rose bushes? 

Oi is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips? 

O Sorrow ’ 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 

To give the glow-worm light? 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spray? 

O Sorrow! 

Why dost borrow 

Tlic mellow ditties from a mourning 
tongue ?— 

To give at evening pale 

Unto the nightingale, 

That thou may’st listen the cold dews 
among? Kp \ts. 

SORROW.-—Penitential 

Such is the essential difference of tem¬ 
perament and circumstance in the human 
family, that this sorrow will be varied of 
necessity m its development and in its ex¬ 
pressions. The great law of variety which 
God has im ircssed upon tlie universe of 
His hand will be equally manifested here. 
Just as there are different curves in smiles 
that are equally sunny, and different tones 
in equally hearty laughter, and different 
styles in forms that strike us with an equal 
sense of loveliness; so will there be different 
symptoms in hearts that are equally pros¬ 
trated by the contritions of penitential 
sorrow. It may be that it will be seen in 
the hrow of unusual thouglilfulness, or in 
tlie tear that has eluded the watchers, Init 
that is hastily pursued and biiished off as 
soon as its escape is discovered. In one 
case it may abstract the man from the cv)n- 
cerns of earth in dull indifference, in an¬ 
other it may concentrate every oneigy into 
intenser and more passionate play ; it may 
be silent in its weeping, or unable to weep 
ut all; it may be frantic in its ci icb, or it 
may be smitten with a strange horror of 
silence. It may burst like a flood into the 
strong man^s heart, and convulse his nature 
with Its tides of stormful feeling ; or it 
may ripple like a rill into some quiet 
womanly spirit, and subdue, by its gentle 
influence, all her unbelief and pride.— 
PUNSHON. 


SORROW—a Ransom. 

If hearty sorrow 

Ijc a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer 
As e’er I did commit.—S hakspkark. 

SORROW—Transformed into Honours. 

The man who has learnt to triumpli over 
sorrow wears his miseries as though they 
were sacred fillets upon his brow, and no¬ 
thing is so entirely admirable as a man 
biavcly wretched.— Sen EGA. 

SORROW.—The Way to Deal with 
Be merry with sorrow, wise men have said. 
Which saying, being wisely weigh’d, 

It seems a lesson truly laid 

For tho-^e whom sorrows still invade, 

Be merry, friends ! 

M.ake ye not two sorrows of one, 
ho’* of one grief grafted alone 
']\» graft a sorrow thereupon, 

A sourer crab we can graft none ; 

Be merry, fiicnds ! 

Taking our sorrows sorrowfully. 

Sorrow augmenteth our malady ; 

Taking our sorrows merrily. 

Mirth salvclh sorrows most soundly ; 

Be merr>', inendi, > 

T. Hey WOOD. 

SORROW.—Words for 
Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not 
speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids 
It break. Siiakspeare. 

SORROWS.—Early 

How many there are in arms against our 
early sorrows ! Sometimes satire surprises 
our sacredly-veiled secret; sometimes the 
impossibilities of practical life rear them¬ 
selves in our path. Never ! That word, 
so terrible to us at twenty, sinks down 
uj)on the heart; and, if that heart will not 
submit, it breaks it !— Gasparin. 

SORROWS.—Personal 

Every man feels, and not strangely, that 
there never were such ex])erience.s of life as 
his own. No joy was ever like our joy, no 
sorrow ever like our sorrow. Indeed, there 
is a kind of indignation excited in us wlien 
one likens our giief to his own. Tlie soul 
is jealous of its experiences, and does nrt 
like pride to be humbled by the thought 
that they are common. For, though we 
know that the world groans and travails in 
ain, and has done so for ages, yet a groan 
card by our ear is a very different thing 
from a groan uttered by our mouth. The 
sorrows of other men seem to us like cloud« 
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of min that empty themselfes in the dis¬ 
tance, and whose long-travelling thunder 
comes to us mellowed and subdued; but 
our own troubles are like a storm burst¬ 
ing right overhead, and sending down its 
bolts upon us with direct plunge.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

SOUL.—An Address to the 

Poor soul! the centre of my sinful earth. 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee 
array. 

Why dost thou pine within, and suffer 
death, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s 
end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s 
loss, 

And let that pine tr aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hour of dross; 
Within fed, without be nch no more ; 

So shait thou feed on death, that feeds on 
men ; 

And, death once dead, there’s no more 
dying then. Sifaksplare. 

SOUL.—Blemishes of the 

Blemishes of the soul are like the wounds 
of the body : however skilfully healed, the 
scar always remains, and they are at every 
moment in danger of lircaking open again. 
—La RocirEi«uucAULD. 

SOUL.—The Control of the 

A man might as well fill a tree full of 
nightingales, and, standing on the ground, 
attempt to control their notes, and to hold 
them enchoired together, as to attempt to 
control by his volitions the multiplied 
thoughts and feelings of his own soul. 
Some persons heaimg this will say—‘‘A 
man can regulate his mind as easily as his 
house.” Certainly, if he has nothing more 
in his mind than is in his house ; but facul¬ 
ties ought not to be furniture. We can 
appoint the bounds and the directions of 
our thoughts and feelings, but within those 
bounds we can no moie contiol their indi¬ 
vidual spring than a man can contiol all 
the mol ions of the drops of w'ater in a 
stream because he has the power to fix its 
shores.— H. W. Beecher. 

SOUL.—The Conversion of a 

It requires all that is in God to convert a 
soul.—J. H. Evans. 

SOUL.—The Covering of the 

The body is a transparent covering of 
the soul. In all movements and changes, 
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in repose as in action, we reco^ize the 
soul behind the appearances of the body. 
It is not the body that loves or is angered ; 
it is the soul that speaks in thundering 
accents through the instrumentality of the 
voice, and which smiles in the mcriy glance 
of the eye ; it is the shame felt by the soul 
that suffuses the cheek with blushes; it is 
the soul’s courage, terror, longing, or suffer¬ 
ing that is shown in the various expressions 
of its outw ard covering. For when the sfiul 
is separated fiom the delicate and mobile 
coveiing which w'c call body—w'hat be¬ 
comes of the Inttcr? It smka dowm and 
lies like a discarded gannent. It glows 
rigid like a marble statue ; and we can 
hardly believe thai these dead ashes have 
ever been animated by a higher essence,— 
ZsCHOKRh. 

SOUL.—A Definition of the 

The spiritual, rational, and iinmoital 
part of man ;—that part wdncli enables him 
to think, and which rcndeis him a subject 
of moral government.—D k. Wehsier. 

SOUL.—The Immortality of the 

The life of the soul is immortal, an image 
of God s own eternity. It lives on m sleep ; 
it lives on through death ; it lives even 
more abundantly, and with fuller and 
mightier energy.—A bp. Manning. 

It must be so, Plato, thou reason’s! well; 
Else whence this pleasing hope,—this fond 
desire,— 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward 
honor 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the 
soul 

Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itself that points out an here¬ 
after, 

And intimates eternity to man : 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought 1 
Through what variety of untried being,— 
Through what new scenes and changes 
must we pass ? 

The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies 
before me. 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest 
upon it. 

Here will I hold:—if there’s a Power 
above,— 

And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,—lie must delight 
in virtue; 

And that which Pie delights in must be 
happy. 

But when ? or where ? this world was mado 
for Caesar; 
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Tm weary of conjectures—this must end 
them. 

Thus am I doubly armed my death and 
life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

Hut this informs me T shall never die. 

'J'lic soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 
'I'lie stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, ami nature sink in years ; 
Blit thou shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

'Fhe wicik of matter, and the crush of 
worlds! Addison. 


Had I no other proof of the ivtmortahfy 
of the soul than the oppression of the just 
and the triumph of the wicked in this 
world, tliis alone would prevent my having 
the least doubt of it. So shocking a dis¬ 
cord amidst so general a harmony of things 
would make me naturally look for a cause ; 
1 should say to myself we do not cease to 
exist with tins life ; everything re-assumes 
Its order after death. — RuUSSEAU. 

SOUT..~ Inoidinate Passions of the 

riato and his followers tell us that every 
passion W'hich has been contracted by the 
soul dunrig her residence m the body, 
remains with her in a separate state, and 
that the soul in the body anil out of the 
body differs no more than the man does 
from himself when he is in his house or in 
open air.— Addison. 

SOUL.—Liberty of 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage: 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty,— Lady Lovelace. 

SOUL.—The Loss of the 

The loss of the soul is an unparalleled 
loss; it can never be made up again.— 
T. Watson. 

SOUL.—A Noble 

A noble soul is like a ship at sea, 

That sleeps at anchor when the ocean *s 
calm ; 

But when she rages, and the wind blows 
high, 

He cuts his way with skill and majesty. 

Hraumont and Flstchsr. 


SOUL.—Peace and Repose of 

All God's providences,—all God’s deal¬ 
ings with us,—all His judgments, mercies, 
warnings, deliverances, tend to peace and 
repose of soul as their ultimate issue. All 
our troubles and pleasures here—all our 
anxieties, fears, doubts, difficulties, hopes, 
encouragements, afflictions, losses, attain¬ 
ments, tend this one way.—D r. Newman, 

SOUL.—The Residence of the 

“Tell me,” said Napoleon, **you have 
searched the human frame m all its wind¬ 
ings, have you ever met with the soul under 
your scalpel ? Where does the soul re¬ 
side ? In what organ ? ”— Dr. Antom- 
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'I'he ivory palace of the skull is the 
central abode of the soul, although it dwells 
m the whole l>ody.—T rof. G. Wilson. 

SOUL.—A Satire respecting the 

What IS mind ? No matter. What is 
m.atter? Nevermind. What is the foul ? 
It is immaterial.— Hood. 

SOUL.—The Vision of the 

It IS gifted with vision so keen, 

As to know the unknowm and to see the 
unseen; 

To glance at eternity’s numberless days, 

Till dazzled, confounded, and lost m the 
maze. J. 'I'aylor. 

SOUL.—The Worth of a 

Know’st thou the importance of a soul 
immortal ? 

Behold this midnight glory—wrorlds on 
w’orlds ! 

Amazing pomp ! re-double this amaze— 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand 
more ! 

Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweiglis 
them all; 

And calls the astonishing magnificence 
Of unintelligent creation, poor. 

Dr. E. Young. 

SOULS.—Communications of 

Souls of a high character demand not 
communications of a familiar nature.— 
Humboldt. 

SOULS.—Departed 

The souls of good men remain in a better, 
of bad men m a worse place, awaiting the 
time of judgment.— Martyr. 

SOULS.—The Labour of 

Souls immortal must for ever heave 

At something great—^thc glitter or the goiu. 

Dr. E. Young. 
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SOULS.—The Well-Being of our 

The wcll-bemg of our souls depends only 
on what we arc. —Froude. 

SOUND.—The Conveyance of 

Sound is conveyed by ripples in the air, 
luodiiced by the sounding body, and spiead- 
ing liU they strike against the drum of the 
ear. These undulations ai c like coiiiiers 
running in c\cry diicction to convey their 
messages to us.—J3 k. Brewer. 

SOUNDS~in Eden. 

What was’t awaken’d first the untried ear 
or that sole man who was all humankind ? 
Was it the gladsome welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
'I’lic four mellifluous streams which flow’d 
so near, 

'Pheir lulling murmurs all in one combined? 
TJic note of bird unnamed ? 'Hie startled 
hind 

Bursting the brake—in w^ondcr, not in fear 
()f her new lord ? Or did the lioly ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
'Phe gracious jiresence of immaculate feet? 
Did viewless sciaplis rustle all aiouiid, 
Making sw'ecl music out of an as sweet ? 

Or hib own voice aw'ake him wuth its sound? 

II. CoLEKilKiE. 

SOVEREIGN,—The People and the 

I could have wished to have bcem boin in 
a country where the peoifle and the sove¬ 
reign have only one interest—where all the 
movements of the political machine tend to 
the commoti good ; which can only hapjien 
w'here the people and the sovereign arc one. 
—-RoUSsKAU. 

SOVEREIGN.—The True and Only 

The tnie and only sovereign is the one 
wdiom we love.—D r. Vinet. 

SOVEREIGNTY—Invested in the Good. 

To put the power 

or sovereign rule into the good man’s hand, 
Is giving peace and happiness to millions. 

J. Thomson. 

BOWER.—The Hope and Reward of the 

Full of hope, the sower in spiing-time 
bc.atters the golden seed on all sides of the 
ploughed earth, and patiently waits for tlic 
sun and the shower to bring it forth to a 
jilenteous harvest. Nor is he disaiipointcd : 
ere long the reaper follows him with the 
sickle, and the shout of “ Harvest-home ” 
is the crown of lr.s reward. So wisdom, 
duting life, sows golden deeds on every 
hand, and flej>ends upon the Spirit and 
power of God to bring them to perfection. 
Slowly, but surely they ripen; and at 
S4» 


length are gathered by angel reapers into 
the gamers of eternity, all heaven shouting 
“ Harvest home ! ”— Dr. Davies. 

SPACE—Defined. 

Space 

Is but a property of God wherein 

Is laid all matter.—B. J. Bailey. 

SPARKS.—Three 

Three sparks -pride, envy, and .avarice— 
are those which have been kindled m all 
hearts.— Dante. 

SPEAK.—When to 

Never speak but when you have some¬ 
thing to say : wherefore should’st thou run, 
seeing thou hast no tidings ?—Bi’. Bu'iler. 

SPEAKING.—Extempore 

A pnictised orator will declaim in mea- 
suied and in various periods—will weave 
his discourse into one texture—form paren¬ 
thesis within parenthesis—excite the pas¬ 
sions, or move to laughter—take a turn in 
Ins discourse from an accidental inteirup- 
tion, making it the topic of his ihetoiic for 
five minutes to come, and pursuing in like 
manner the new illustrations to which it 
gives rise—mould his diction with a view 
to attain or to shun an epigrammatic point, 
oi an .allItemtion, or a disc<^rd ; and all tins 
w'ltli so much assured reliance on his own 
powers, and with such perfect case to him¬ 
self, that he shall even plan the next sen¬ 
tence while he is pronounLing offhand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each to 
the other, and shall look foiward to the 
tojMC which is to follow and fit in the close 
of the one he is handling to be its intro¬ 
ducer, nor shall any auditor be able to dis¬ 
cover llie least difference between all this 
and the portion of his speech which he has 
got by heart, or tell the transition from the 
one to the other.— Brougham. 

SPEAKING.—Loud 

When a Rabbi, little learned, and less 
modest, usurped all the discourse at table, 
one, much admiring him, asked his friend 
in private whether he did not take such a 
man for a great scholar ; to whom he plainly 
answered:—“For aught I know he may 
be, but I never heard learning make such a 
noise.” So when a modest man gave 
thanks to God with a low' and submissive 
voice, an impudent critical gallant found 
fault with him that he spake grace no 
louder; but he gave him a bitter reply :— 
“ Make me but a fool, and I shall speak as 
loud as you, but that will mar the grace 
quite.” Thus it is that the sun shows least 
when it is at the highest; that deep waters 
run mo&t silent: but what a murmur and 
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babbling) yea, sometimes, what a roaring 
do they make in the shallows! Empty 
vessels make the greatest sound, but the 
full ones give a soft answer. Profound 
knowledge says little; and men, by their 
unseasonable noise, are known to be none 
of the wisest, whereas a man of parts and 
learning says little.—^T. Adams. 

SPEAKING.—>Too Much 
A m-an that speaketh too much, and museth 
but little and lightly, 

W.isteth his mind in words.—T upper. 

SPECIES—Defined. 

A species is a succession of individuals 
which perpetuates itself. —Cuvier. 

SPECTATOR.—An Indifferent 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that 
any person who, in the commotions of the 
republic, remained neuter, or an iiulifTerent 
spectator of the contending parties, should 
be condemned to perpetual banishment.— 
Addison. 

SPECULATES.—One who 

fic is like a brute on a banen heath 
driven by an evil spirit round and round, 
while fair green pastures stretch everywhere 
beyond.—G oethe. 

SPECULATION.—The Risk of 

lioiindlesp risk must pay for boundless 
gain.—W. Morris. 

S PEC U L AT lO N S.—Political 

Political speculations are of so dry and 
austere a nature, that they will not go down 
with the public without frequent seasonings. 
—Addison. 

SPEECH—Defined. 

Speech is as a pump, by which we raise 
and pour out the water from the great lake 
of Thought, whither it flows back again.— 
Sterling. 

SPEECH.—Fluency of 

The common fluency of speech in many 
men, and most women, is owing to a 
scarcity of matter and a scarcity of words ; 
for whoever is a master of language and has 
a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking 
to hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of 
ideas, and one set of words to clothe them 
in ; and these are always ready at the 
mouth: so people come faster out of a 
church when it is almost empty, than when 
a crowd Is at the door.—D ean Swift. 


SPEECH.—Freedom of 

Without freedom of thought there can 
be no such thing as wisdom, and no 
such thing as public liberty without free¬ 
dom of speech; which is the right of 
every man, as far as by it he does not hurt 
and control the right of another; and this 
is the only check which it ought to suffer, 
and the only bounds which it ought to know. 
Freedom of speech produce excellent 
writers, and encourages men of fine genius. 
Tacitus tells us that the Roman common¬ 
wealth bred great and numerous authors, 
but when it was enslaved, its great wits 
were no more. Tyranny had usurped the 
place of equality, which is the soul of 
liberty, and destroyed public courage. Tlie 
minds of men, terrified by unjust power, 
degenerated into all the vileness and me- 
th^s of servitude ; abject sycophancy and 
blind submission became the only means of 
preferment, and indeed of safety ; mendui-st 
not open their mouths but to flatter. Pliny 
the Younger observes that this dread of ty¬ 
ranny had such effect, that the Senate, the 
great Roman Senate, became at last stupid 
and dumb. And in one of his epistles, 
speaking of the works of his uncle, he 
makes an apology for eight of them, as not 
written with the same vigour which w.is tu 
be found m the rest ; for that these eight 
were written in the reign of Nero, when 
the spirit of writing was cramped by fear.— 
W. Gordon. 

SPEECH.—The Invention of 

The most noble and profitable invention 
of all others was that of speech, whereby 
men declare their thoughts one to another 
for mutual utility and conversation, without 
which there had been amongst men neither 
commonwealth nor society, no more than 
amongst lions, bears, and wolves.— Cuvier. 

SPEECH.—The Matter of a 

Sheridan once said of some speech, in his 
acute, sarcastic way, that “ it contained a 
great deal both of what was new and what 
true ; but that unfortunately what was 
new was not true, and vvbal was true was 
not new.”— IIazlitt. 

SPEECH.—The Modes of 
The modes of speech are scarcely more 
varuable than the modes of silence.—D r. 
Flair. 

SPEECH.— Sweet, Silvery 

When she spake, 

Sweet words, like tlropping honey, she did 
shed; 

And 'twixt the pearls and rubies uftlt 
brake 

A silver sound, that heavenly music •ci:m’d 
to make. " P. FletOIef 
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SPEED.—Moderate 

Moderate speed is a sure help to all 
proceedings; wlicre those things that are 
prosecuted with violence of endeavour or 
desire, either succeed not, or continue not. 
—J. Hall. 

SPEND.—Little to 

It is pleasant assuredly to have enough 
for supply of actual wants ; but it is, I 
urge, pleasant to have only so enough that 
many little treats are possibilities; that 
there may be certain extras which come 
rarely enough to be prized. I say that you 
miss much enjoyment if you need deny 
yourself iiolliing, if it be with you but wish 
and have. So my theory is that ** little to 
spend " is prefeiable to “ much to spend.’^ 
—Baynes. 

SPHERES.—The Music of the 

Thou sce.st these shining orbs 
That w'ing their smooth way through the 
fields of etlier; 

And thou didst hear on earth the seas and 
hills 

Giving out joyful music: thinh’st thou, 
then, 

These mighty worlds are voiceless ? 

Atiierstone. 

Behold these spheres I These be htaven’s 
golden haips, 

By God strung, stiuck liy angels; making 
now 

Harmonious worlds, now worlds of har¬ 
mony. P. J. Bailky. 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheai]>im. 

SllAKSl'EAKE. 

SPIDER.—The Touch of a 
The spider’s touch—how' exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the 
line. I’OPE. 

SPINSTER.—The Term— 

Formerly it was a custom that a young 
woman should never be married until she 
)iad s/tm herself a set of body, table, and 
bed linen. From this custom, all unmarried 
women were termed spinsters, a name they 
still retain in all deeds and law proceedings. 
—Dean Swift. 

SPIRIT.—A Contented 

This alone makes a man pass through fire 
and not be scorched; through seas, and not 
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be drowmed; through hunger and naked¬ 
ness, and want nothing.—B p. Taylor. 

SPIRIT—Defined. 

Spirit is a substance in which thinking, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, 
do subsist.—L ocke. 

SPIRIT.—A Disdainful 

A disdainful spirit in society has the 
very opposite eflect that we wish, if it is to 
make ourselves esteemed and loved.— La 
Bruy^re. 

SPIRIT.—High 

High spirit in man is like a sword, which, 
though w'orn to annoy his enemies, yet is 
often troublesome in a less degree to his 
friends; he can hardly wear it so inoflcii- 
sively but it is apt to incommode one or 
other of the company ; it is more properly 
a loaded ])istol, which accident alone may 
fire and kill one.— SllENSTONE. 

SPIRIT.—A Party 

A paity spirit is that disposition which 
envenoms and contracts so many hearts, 
sepal ates so many families, divides so many 
societies, and undermines real religion : 
party spirit not only incapacitates for 
sweet communion with God, but by en- 
couT.iging pride, and many eWl passions, 
it fu<iuenlly excites to malice and bar- 
b.Tiity, and the most bitter persecutions.— 

bAUKlN. 

SPIRIT.—A Poor 

A poor .spirit is poorer than a poor pur.se. 
A veiy few ])()unds a year w'ould ease a man 
of the scandal of avarice.—D ean Swift. 

SPIRIT.—A Right 

A light spirit is such a spirit as God 
requires and take.s pleasure in ; and such a 
spirit as becomes the condition of those 
who profess to be IIis followers. Such a 
spirit must be a spirit of faith and trust; 
a spirit of contrition and humility; a spirit 
of thankfulness ; a spirit of love ; a spirit of 
patience and submission ; a spirit of zeal; 
and a spirit of firmness and constancy. 
Such is the spirit pioduced in all the 
subjects of divine grace,—^J ay. 

SPIRIT.—The Witness of the Holy 

The celebrated Phi-lip de Momey, prime 
minister to Henry IV. of France, one of 
the greatest statesmen, and the most ex¬ 
emplary Christian of his age, being asked 
a little liefore his death if he still retained 
tile same assured hoi>e of future bliss which 
he had so comfortably enjoyed during his 
illness, he made this memorable reply 
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“ I am,” said he, “as confident of it, from 
the incontestable evidence of the Spirit of 
God, as ever I was of any mathematical 
truth from all the demonstrations of Euclid.” 
Arvink. 

SPIRIT.—The Work of the Holy 

Whilst the Spirit’s work is beyond nature, 
it is not against nature. He displaces no 
faculty; He disturbs no mental process ; 
He does violence to no part of our moral 
framework ; He creates no new organ of 
thought or feeling. His office is to set “ all 
to rights ” within you; so that you never 
feel so calm, so true, so real, so perfectly 
natural, so much yourself, as when He has 
taken possession of you in every part, and 
filled your whole man with His heavenly 
joy. Never do you feel so perfectly free 
—less constrained and less mechanical—in 
every faculty, as when He has “brought 
every thought into captivity to the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ.”— Dr. Bonar. 

SPIRITS.—Ardent 

There are, indeed, some spirits so ardent, 
th.it change of employment to them is rest, 
and their only fatigue a cessation from 
activity.— Colton. 

SPIRITS.—Broken 

We read sometimes of broken hearts; 
pretty poetic things, no doubt, and perliaps 
true. Broken spirits, at any rate, there 
.'lie. Oh, yes I the spirit breaks, but not 
for love. Love is the dream of early youth, 
.and the sf irit breaks not then Youth h.is 
itselt the elements of so much happiness ; 
its energy, its hope, its trust, its fond belief 
that everything is beautiful, that every one 
is true, and its warm affection, all give a 
buoyiincy, an ever-moving principle of joy; 
and though the spirit bow, it breaks not 
then. It is in after-years, when stem 
experience has become our teacher, when 
the bright glowing hue of hope has passed 
away, and in its place dark shadows fall; 
when all life’s billows have swept over us, 
and each succeeding wave has left its fur¬ 
rows on the soul; oh 1 then it is the 
spirit breaks, and all man’s boasted energy 
gives way.— Sala. 

SPIRITS.—Evil 

There are evil spirits who suddenly fix 
their abode in man’s unguarded breast, 
causing us to commit devilish deeds, and 
then hurrying back to their native hell, leave 
behind the stings of remorse in the poisoned 
bosom.— Schiller. 

SPIRITS.—Poor but Qeneroua 

Thank Heaven that the temples of such 
spirits arc not made with hands, and that 


they may be even more worthily hung with 
poor patchwork than with purple and fine 
Imen I—Dickens. 

SPITE—a Little Word. 

Spite Is a little word, but it represents as 
sbange a jumble of feelings and compound 
of discords as any polysyllable in the 
language. —DiCKENS. 

SPORT—Denounced. 

Detested sport, 

That owes its ple.asures to another’s pain,— 
Tliat feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 

Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs! 
Vain tears, alas ! and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls. 

COWPER. 

SPORTSMAN.—The Disappointment of a 
I’ve had bad sport ! My track 
Lay with the wind, v.bich to the startlish 
game 

Betray’d me stilk— J. S. Knowi.es. 
SPRING.—An Address to 
Sweetly breathing vernal air, 

I'liat with kind warmth dost repair 
Winter’s ruins, from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of th’ East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and clears the sky ; 

Whose dishevel’d tresses slied 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose lirow, with calm smiles drest, 
The halcyon sits, and builds her nes» * 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring. 

Dwell ujion thy rosy wing ! 

'I’lioii, if stormy Boieas throws 
Down whole forests when he bJou cs 
With a pregnant llowery birth 
Canst refresh the teeming earth ; 

If he mp the early bud. 

If he blast what’s fair or good, 

If he scatter our choice flowers, 

If he shake our hall or bowers, 

If his rude breath threaten us, 

'riiou canst stroke great iEolus, 

And from him the grace obtain 

To bind him in an iron chain.—T. Carbw. 

SPRING.—The Beauties of 
Stately Spring! whose robe-folds are 
valleys, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, 
and whose blush is a vernal evening,— 
Richter. 

SPRING.—The Benefits of 

There *s perfume upon every wrind, 

Music in every tree. 

Dews for Uie moisture-loving flowen, 
Sweets for the sucking»bee : 
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The nek come forth for the healing bteeze; 

The young are gathering flowers ; 

And life is a tale of poetry 

That is told in golden hours. 

N. P. Willis. 

SPRING.—The Enjoyment of 
Beneath these fruit-tree boughs, that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With sweetest sunshine round me spread 
Of Springes unclouded weather; 

In this sequester’d nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat I 
And flowers and birds once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. 

W. Wordsworth. 

SPRING.—Life in the 

The animal tribes now find a delicious re¬ 
past m the sweet and tender herbage, which 
begins to clothe our sheltered valleys with 
its soft verdure ; and among the innumer¬ 
able sources of enjoyment which this most 
interesting of all the seasons affords, per¬ 
haps there is none which sheds so sweet a 
pleasure over the benevolent mind, as the 
universal gladness which, as the weather 
becomes more genial, sensibly perv.ades 
everything that lives. There is a kind of 
mysterious sympathy which seems to pass 
from tribe to tribe of the animated world, 
and to unite them all in one common hymn 
of gratitude and praise to the bountiful 
Giver of all good. The lowing of tins 
cattle as they luxuriate in the green fields ; 
the bleating of the sheep from the heath- 
clad hills, while their new-dropt lambs 
sport around them, exulting in the con¬ 
sciousness of young existence; the hum 
of the industrious bees, as they fly from 
flower to flower collecting their sweet food; 
and the varied notes of love and joy, pour¬ 
ing from bush and brake, all unite in one 
harmonious and spirit-stirring chorus. Nay, 
inanimate Nature itself seems conscious of 
the general joy,—and as the sun breaks 
forth from the April shower, every blade of 
grass sparkles in his beams, wood and mead 
smile, and the very silence of tlie clear 
heavens and swelling earth utters the voice 
of enjoyment.— Dxjncan. 

Among the feathered tribes, the rooks 
are beginning to obey the fiist law of 
Nature, and their incessant notes of enjoy¬ 
ment, mingled with the bustle of prepaiing 
for the important duties of incubation, 
everywhere attract the attention of the 
lovers of Nature. The croaking raven, led 
by a congenial instinct, selects some vener¬ 
able tree where she may build her nest, 
and the sweet songs of the woodlark and 
chafHnch, mixed with the mellow tones of 
the blackbird and thrush, from the neigh- 


bouring groves, delight the ear; while the 
wren, the redbreast, and the titmouse, and 
the hedge-sparrow, flutter from spray to 
spray, and utter their varied notes of glad- 
nes.s, as the sun sheds his warmer rays on 
wood and field, giving the promise of 
approaching mildness and fertility. Turkey- 
cocks now stmt and gobble; partridges 
begin to pair; the house-pigeon has young; 
field-cnckets open their holes, and wood- 
owls hoot; gnats play about, and insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone 
curlew clamours, and frogs croak.—W, 
Howitt. _ 

The effect upon the economy of vege¬ 
tables is more or less rapid, according to 
their different structures; but in no long 
period the increased and increasing heat 
produces a universal development of foliage 
and flowers. The earth opens, as it weie, 
her bosom to the sun; all her veins feel 
the genial influence; and a vital energy 
moves and works in all her blossoms, buds, 
and leaves. What was lately baircniiess 
becomes fertility; from desolation and 
death start up life and varied beauty, as if 
beneath the reviving footsteps of a present 
Deity.— Duncan. 

SPRING.— Voices of the 
There seems a voice in every gale, 

A tongue m every opening flower, 

Which tells, O God ! the wondrous tale 
01 Thy indulgence, love, and power : 
The birds, that rise on quivering wing, 
Appear to hymn their Maker’s praise, 
And all the mingling sounds of Spring 
To Thee a general anthem raise, 

Opie. 

SQUIRE.—A Learned 

Within our house there was a Breton squire, 
Well-learned, who fail’d not to fan the fiie 
That evermore rhiholpen burned in me, 
Strange lands and things beyond belief to 
see: 

Much lore of many lands this Breton knew; 
And for one tale I told he told me two : 
He, counting Asagard a new-told thing, 
Yet spoke of gardens ever blooming 
Across the Western sea, where none grew 
old, 

E’en as the books at Micklegarth had told; 
And said, moreover, that an English knight 
Had had the earthly paradise in sight, 

And heard the songs of those that dwell 
therein, 

But entered not, being hindered by his sin : 
Shortly, so much of Uiis and that he said. 
That in my heart the sharp barb entered. 
And like real life would empty stories 
seen^ 

And life from day to day an empty dream. 

W. Mo&jus. 
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STAG.—The Pursuit and Death of the 
The stag, too, singled from the herd, where 
long 

He ranged, the branching monarch of the 
shade, 

Before the tempest drives. At first, in 
speed 

He, sprightly, puts his faith, and, roused 
by fear, 

Gives all his swift aerial soul to flight; 
Against the breeze he darts, that way the 
more 

To leave the lessening murderous cry be- 
hmd: 

He bursts the thickets, glances through the 
glades. 

And plunges deep into the wildest wood : 

If slow, yet sure, adhesive to the track, 
Hot-steaming, up behind him come again 
The inhuman rout, and from the shady 
depth 

Expel him, circling through his every shift. 
He sweeps the forest oft, and sobl)mg sees 
The glades, mild opening to the golden 
day; 

Where, in kind contest, witli his butting 
friends 

lie wont to struggle, or his loves enjuy. 

Oft in the full-descending flood he tries 
To l(yse the scent, and lave his burning 
sides: 

Oft seeks the herd; the watchful herd, 
alarm’d, 

With selfish care avoids a brother’s woe. 
What shall he do? His once so vivid 
nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirits, now no more 
Inspire the course; but fainting breathless 
toil. 

Sick, seizes on his heart; he stands at 
bay ; 

And puts his last weak refuge in despair. 
The big round tears run down his dappled 
face; 

He groans in anguish; while the growling 
pack, 

Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest. 
And mark his beauteous chequer’d sides 
with gore. J. Thomson. 

STAR.—The Evening 
O Hesperus ! thou hriiigestall good things— 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’erUbour’d 
steer; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of 
dear. 

Are gather’d round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to his mother’s 
breast.— Byron. 


STAR.—A Falling 

It is a little fiery meteor which is often 
witnessed on a clear evening. It is merely 
a small cloud, containing a sort of gaseous 
exhalation in its centre, which, by growing 
continually hot, is spontaneously kindled, 
and the fire runs through the cloud till the 
vapour is exhausted ; but being free from 
electric matter, no noise is occasioned by 
the ignition. It bums gradually, and has 
the appearance of a sky-rocket in the air.— 
Loaring. 

STAR.—The Morning 

Fairest of stars ! thou crown’st the smiling 
morn 

With thy bright circlet.—M ilton. 

STARS—Described. 

The poetry of heaven.—B yron. 

These preachers of beauty, which light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 
—Emerson. 


Those golden candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

STARS.—The Distances of the 

The only mode we have of conceiving 
intervalb of space between the stars at all is 
by calculating the time which it would re¬ 
quire for light to traverse them. Now light, 
as we know, travels at the rate of one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two thousand miles per 
second. It would therefore occupy one 
hundred million thousand seconds, or up¬ 
wards of three years, in such a journey, at 
the very lowest estimate. What, then, are 
we to allow for the distance of those innu¬ 
merable stars of the smaller magnitudes, 
which the telescope discloses to us ? If we 
admit the light of a star of each magnitude 
to be half that of the magnitude next above 
it, it will follow that a star of the first 
magnitude will require to be removed three 
hundred and sixty-two times its distance to 
appear no larger than one of the sixteenth. 
It follows, therefore, that among the count¬ 
less multitude of such stars, visible in tele¬ 
scopes, there must be many whose light has 
taken at least a thousand years to reach us; 
and that when we observe their places, and 
note their changes, we are, in fact, leading 
only their history of a thousand years’ date, 
tlius wonderfully recorded.— Herschel. 

STARS—Invoked. 

Shine, ye stars of heaven I 
On a world of pain ; 

See old Time destroying 
All our hoarded gain; 
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All our sweetest flowers, 

Every stately slirine; 

All our hard-earned glory, 

Every dream divine. 

Shine, ye stars of heaven 1 
On the rolling years ; 

See how Time consoling 
Dries the saddest tears,— 

Bids the darkest storm-clouds 
Pass in gentle rain, 

While up-spring in glory 
Flowers and dreams again ! 

W. B. Procter. 

STARS.—The Number of the 

Numerous as glittering gems of morning 
dew, 

Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bosom of old Night on fire. 

1)R. E. Young. 

STARS.—The Soul and the 

The stare are out in heaven I How the 
soul 

Expands while gazing on their silver light ! 

D. BvrES. 

STATE.—The Design of a 

What is a State ! The wise behold in her 
A creature born of Time, tliat keeps one eye 
Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer : 
Speaking through flaw’s dispassionate voice, 
the State 

Endues her conscience with external life 
And being, to preclude or quelPtlic strife 
()f individual will, to elevate 
The grovelling rnind, the erring to recall, 
And f^oitify the moral sense of all. 

W. Wordsworth. 

STATE.—The Duty and Action of the 

The duty of the State is to protect the 
rights and the freedom of every one. Its 
action ought not to be manifested by vio¬ 
lence, or arbitrary faice, but by justice.— 
Abd-ul-Aziz. 

STATE.—The Government of a 

A Stale is to be governed with the care 
and constant attention that is required of a 
person managing a horse. 1 have often 
travelled on hoiscback over very rough and 
inountam ms countries, and never got any 
hurt, always taking care to keep a steady 
rein; but in the smoothest plains, thinking 
the same jnccautions useless, and letting 
loose the reins, my horse has stumbled and 
jmt me in danger. Thus it is with govern¬ 
ment ; for when it is in the most flouri.shing 
condition, the prince ought ne*ver to abate 
anything of his usual vigilance.— Ming 
Tsong. 
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STATE.—The Object of a 

The promotion of religion and moral . 
is not a secondary but a primary object ol 
civilized State.— Russell. 

STATE.—Religion and the 

The consecration of the State, by a State 
religious establishment, is necessaiy to ope¬ 
rate with a wholesome awe uj^on free citi¬ 
zens, because in order to secure their free¬ 
dom they must enjoy some determinate 
portion of power. To them, therefore, a 
religion connected with the State, and with 
their duty towards it, becomes even more 
necessary than in such societies v here the 
people by the terms of their subjection are 
confined to private sentiment, and the 
management of their own family concerns. 
All persons possessing any portion of powt r 
ought to be strongly and awfully imj^ressed 
with an idea that they act in tru.st, and that 
they are to account for their conduct in that 
trust to the one great Master, Authoi, and 
Founder of society.— Burke. 

STATE.—A Well-Governed 

Where spades grow bright, and idle words 
grow dull; 

Where jails are empty, and where bams are 
full; 

Where church-paths are with frequent feet 
outworn ; 

I.aw court-yard.s weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers 
iide ; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multi- 

jilicd ; 

Whcie these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people and well-governed State. 

Confucius, 

STATES.—Thp Flourishing and 
Declining of 

States thrive or wither as moons wax and 
wane, 

Even as God’s will and 11 is decrees ordain 
While honour, virtue, piety bear sway, 

They nourish; and as these decline decay. 

COWI'ER. 

STATES.—Services Rendered py 

The greatest services to humanity have 
been rendered by the smallest States. J u- 
dea gave religion to the world; and Jiuha 
is but a patch of ground hardly larger th.ui 
an English county. Athens gave arts and 
philosophy to mankind; and Athens, tried 
by its population, would scarcely now be 
ranked as a second-rate town. Papal Rome 
exercises to this day a wider sway than ever 
w'as w'leldcd by Pagan Rome; and Pa])al 
Rome is but a city of ruins. Geneva, with 
its twelve thousand souls, its new-boni ind^ 
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BIAJKIK. 

STATESMAN.-The CeUlng ot t 

Of all mere earthly calUn^;^ a stairvman 
is the TOOsl noble, because it telatcs mo«l 
immediately to the welfare of CjO^I s nolAcst 
visible creature.—B p. Trower. 

STATESMAN.—The Pay of a 

It is curious that we pay a statesman for 
what he says, not for what he does ; and 
judge of him from what he does, not from 
what he says. —Colton. 
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STATESMAN.—The 
of a 


Policy and Safety 


If a statesman will consider the true in¬ 
terest of his country, and that only in 
national points; if he will engage his 
country in neither al lances nor quarrels 
but where it is really iiitercsted ; if he will 
raise no money but what is wanted, nor 
employ any civil or military olficers but 
what are useful, and place in those employ- 
mentc men of the highest integrity and of 
the greatest abilities; if he will employ somb 
few of liis hours to advance our trade, and 
some few more to regulate our domestic 
government ; if a minister would do this, 
he will either have no opjiosition to baffle, 
or he will baffle it by a fair appeal to his 
conduct. S ich a minister may, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Jaw, put liinisclf on his country 
when he ])leases, and he shall come off* uitli 
honour and applause.—fhELiiiNG. 

STATESMAN.—The Real and the 
Feigned 

The great difference between the real 
statesman and the pretender is, that the 
one sees into the future, while tlie other 
regards only the present; the one lives by 
the day, and acts on ex])ediency ; the other 
acts on enduring principles and for immor¬ 
tality.— Burke. 


Thu mcKle of wn’.ibj: hJ- ''*'?' ' 

Greeks: and I'iuiarch, in hu He of (a' ^ 
informs us that the celebraferl ir-e^c.i r». 
that patriot relating to Catalsne's c<^'n- 
spiracy, was taken in short-hand. Cicero, 
at that time Consul, placed notarit^ or 
short-hand writers, in different parts of the 
Senate-house to preserve the speech. We 
are also further informed that Titus Ves¬ 
pasian was remarkable for the rapidity with 
winch he wrote short-hand. He not only 
apj>lied it to purposes of business, but of 
diversion ; it was his custom to get his 
amanuenses together, and entertain himself 
with trying which of them could write the 
fastest. —Loar i ng. 

STICK.—Love for a 

I remember once seeing an advertisement 
in the papers, with which I was much 
struck; and wdiich I will take the liberty of 
reading:—“ Lost, in the Temple Coffee- 
House, and supposed to be taken away by 
mistake, an oaken stick, which has su]>- 
ported its master not only over the greatest 
part of Europe, but has been his companion 
in his journeys over the inhospitable dcseiLs 
of Africa; whoever will restore it to the 
waiter, will confer a very serious oMig.atioii 
on the advertiser ; or, if th.at be any object, 
shall receive a recompense very much above 
the value of the article restored ” Now, 
here is a man, who buys a six]ienny stick, 
because it is useful; and, totally forgetting 
the tnffing causes which first made his stick 
of any consequence, speaks of it with 
w.irmtli and alfection; calls it his com¬ 
panion ; and would hardly have changed 
it, perhaps, for tlie gold stick which is 
earned before the king.—S. Smith. 


STATUES.—A Desire respecting 

1 would much rather that posterity should 
inquire why no statues were erected to me, 
than why they were /— Cato. 

STEADINESS—Defined. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well 
as of courage.—L^E strange. 

STBAM-ENQINE.—The Invention of the 
Like other contrivances and discfivcrics, 
the invention of the steam-engine—tlie 


STILLNESS.—An Awful 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 

A presence that forbids to break the spell, 
Till the heart pours its agony in tears. 

Dawes. 

STING.—The Pain of a 

Wliat weapon can be nearer to nothing 
than the sting of a wasp? Yet what a 
painful wound liath it given me I That 
scarce visible point—how it envenoms, and 
rankles, and swells up the flesh f The 
tenderness of the part adds much to the 
555 
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grief. If I be thus vexed with the touch 
of an angry fly, how shall I be able to 
endure the sting of a tormenting conscience ? 
—Bp, Hall. 

STOICS.—A Description of the 

They are said to be ‘*men without 
hearts, ” and ‘ * men without tears ; ” that is, 
an All-wise Creator has fashioned them 
with heaits full of sensibility, and eyes that 
are as surely the fountain of tears as they 
are the organs of sight; but, as if wiser than 
God, tliey try their utmost to reverse the 
divine arrangement by petrifying the former 
and confining the latter, so that they live 
and act as if they had neither hearts nor 
tears ; hence the truth of the statements 
respecting them.— Dr. Davies. 

STOICS.—The Philosophy of the 

They teach that men should be free from 
passion, unmoved by joy or grief, and sub¬ 
mit without complaint to the unavoidable 
necessity by which all things arc governed. 
—Dr. Weuster. 

STONES.—Lessons out of 

I'hcre are no natural objects out of which 
more can be learned than out of stones. 
They seem to have been created especially 
to reward a patient observer. Nearly all 
other objects in nature can be seen, to some 
extent, without ])aticnce, and are pleasant 
even in being half seen. Trees, clouds, and 
rivers are enjoyable, even by the careless ; 
but the stone under his foot has for careless¬ 
ness nothing in it but stumbling ; no plea¬ 
sure is languidly to Ije had out of it, nor 
food, nor good of any kind ; nothing but 
symbolism of tlie hard heart and the un- 
fatherly gift. And yet, do but give it some 
reverence and watchfulness, and there is 
bread of thought ,in it, more than in any 
other lowly feature of all the landscape; for 
a stone, when it is examined, will be found 
a mountain in miniature. The fineness of 
Nature’s work is so great, that, into a single 
block, a foot or two in diameter, she can 
compress as many changes of form and 
structure, on a small scale, as she needs for 
her mountains on a large one; and, taking 
moss for forests, and grains of crystal for 
crags, the surface of a stone, in l 3 y far the 
plur^ity of instances, is more interesting 
than the surface of an ordinary hill;—more 
fantastic in form, and incomparably richer 
in colour.—R uskin. 

STORM.—The Approaching 
The day is louring—stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while heaven's rack, 
Dispersed and wild, ’twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shattered canopy I 
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There *s not a cloud in that blue plain 
But tells of storm to come or past;— 

Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young war-horse in the blast;— 
There, roll’d in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling 1 
While some, already burst and riven, 

Seem melting down the verge of heaven ; 
As though the infant storm had rent 
The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And having swept the firmament, 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 

On earth ’twas yet all calm around, 

A pulseless silence, dread, profound. 

More awful than the tempest’s sound ; 

The diver steered for Ormus’ bowers. 

And moored liis skiff till calmer hours; 

The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land ;—upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paused, with glance 
TuniM upward to that wild expanse. 

T. Moore. 

STORM.—A Forest 
A cloud thickens the night : 

Hark, how the tempest crashes through the 
forest! 

The owls fly out in strange affright. 

The columns of the evergieen palaces 
Arc split and shattered ; 

The roots cieak, and stretch, and groan ; 
And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and bnttei’d 
By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stress. 

Shelley. 

STORM.—The Moorland 

Fierce, frequent, sudden, is the moorland 
storm ; 

And oft, deep-shcllei’d in the stream-fed 
vales, 

The swain beholds upon the lessening tor 
The heavens desceiul in gloom; till mass 
on mass 

Accumulated, all the mighty womb 
Of vapour bursts tremendous. Loud re¬ 
sounds 

The torrent rain; and down the gutter'd 
slopes 

Rush the resistless waters. Then the leap 
Of headlong cataract is heard, and roar 
Of rivers struggling o’er their granite beds. 

Carrington. 

STORY.—The Opposite of a 

The very opposite of a story which circu* 
lates respecting affairs and persons is often 
the trutli.— La Bruyere. 

STORY-TELLINO.—The Knack of 

Story-telling is not an act, but what we 
call a “knack; ” it doth not so much sub¬ 
sist upon wit as upon humour : and I add 
that it is not perfect without proper gesticu¬ 
lations of the body, which naturally attend 
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such merry emotions of the mind. I know 
very well that a certain gravity of counte¬ 
nance sets some stories off to advantage, 
where the hearer is to be surprised in the 
end ; but this is by no means a general rule; 
for it is frequently convenient to aid and 
assist by cheerful looks and whimsical ges¬ 
ticulations. I will yet go further and affirm 
that the success of a story very often depends 
upon the make of the body, and the for¬ 
mation of the features of him wlio relates 
it.—D ean Swift. 

STRENGTH.—The Enjoyment of 

** As a man is, so is his strength ; ” and 
as his strength is, so is his joy and pleasure. 
The sun is said to go forth “as a strong 
man, rejoicing to run his race.** When a 
man goes in the fulness of his strength 
upon any enterprise, how do his blood and 
spirits triumph beforehand! no motion of 
hand or foot is without a sensible delight. 
The strength of a man’s spirit is unspeak¬ 
ably more than that of the outward man ; 
its faculties and powers more refined and 
raised ; and hence are rational or intellec¬ 
tual exercises and operations much moie 
delightful than corporal ones can be.— 
IIUWE. 

STRENGTH.—The Possession and 
Use of 

Oh ! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
rous 

To use it like a giant Shakspeare. 

STRIFE.—Bigoted to 
I’heir breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, and sink at 
last, 

And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
I'hat should their days, surviving perils 
past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to 
waste 

With its own flickering, or a sword laid 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

Byron, 

STRIFE.—The Worthiest in 

Aristippus and ^.schines having differed, 
Aristippus came to his opponent and 
said “iEschines, shall we be friends?** 
“Yes,” he replied, “with all my heart.” 
“But remember,” said Aristippus, “that I 
being older than you, do make the first 
motion.” “Yes,” replied ^Eschines, “and 
therefore I conclude that you are the wor¬ 
thiest man ; for I began the strife, and you 
began the peace.”— Arvine. 


STUBBORNNESS.—The Evil of 

Stubbornness is a.s much o]iposed to hap¬ 
piness and prosperity as it is to intellectual 
advancement.— Dr. Davies. 

STUDENT.—A 

A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were 
known, 

And yet a lover of his own ; 

With many a social virtue graced, 

And yet a friend of solitude : 

Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his upper room at home ^ 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 

In vellum hound, with gold bedight, 

Groat volumes garmented in white, 
Rec-alling Florence, Pisa, Rome : 

He loved the twilight that sunounds 
The border-land of old romance, 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 

Ainl mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 

The dusk of centuucs and of song. 

Longpellow. 

STUDENTS.—Aged 

Cato, at sixty years of age, thought 
proper to learn Greek; and Plutarch, almost 
as late in life, Latin. 

Henry Spciman, liaving neglected the 
sciences in his youth, cultivated them at 
fifty years and produced good fniit. 

Fairfax, after having been general of the 
Parliamentary forces, retired to Oxford to 
take his degrees in law. 

Colbert, the famous French minister, 
almost at sixty, returned to his Latin and 
law studies. 

Tellier, the chancellor of France, learnt 
logic merely for an amusement, to dispute 
with his grandchildren. 

Though the above instances are some¬ 
what singular, yet young persons should 
beware of procrastination, and not lose the 
present moment in expectation of improv¬ 
ing the future. Very few arc capable of 
making any proficiency under the decrepi¬ 
tude of old age, and when they have been 
long accustomed to negligent habits. Great 
defects and indigested erudition have oft¬ 
en characterised the or “ late 

learned.”— Buck. 

STUDENTS.—Diligent 

Queen Elizabeth, unto the very last year 
of her life, accustomed herself to appoint 
set hours for reading, scarce any young 
student in a university more daily or more 
duly. 
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Alfred, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
and urgency of his affairs, empKjyed him¬ 
self in the pursuits of knowledge, lie 
usually divided his time into three equal 
portions : one was employed in sleep and 
the refection of his bocly by diet and exer¬ 
cise; another in the dis])atcli of business ; a 
third in study and devotion. And that he 
might more exactly measuic the hours, he 
made use of burning tajicrs of equal length 
which he fixed in lanterns, an expedient 
suited to that rude age when the geometry 
of dialling, and the mechanism of clocks 
and wutches, were entirely unknown ; and 
])y such a regular distiibiition of time, 
though lie often laboured under great bodily 
infirmities, this martial hero, who fought in 
person fifty-six battles by sea and land, was 
able, during a life of no extraordinary 
length, to acquire more knowledge, and 
even to compose more books, than most 
studious men, though blest with the greatest 
leisure and application, have m more fortu¬ 
nate ages ma<le the object of their unin¬ 
terrupted industry. 

Hrutiis, when a soldier under Pompey in 
the civil \vars, employed all his leisure in 
study ; and the very day before the battle of 
Pharsalia, though it was in the middle of 
summer, and the camp under many priva¬ 
tions, spent all his time till the evening iu 
writing an epitome of Polybius.—B. Mon¬ 
tagu. 

STUDY.—Helps to 

The celebrated Haydn was in company 
with some distinguished persons. The con¬ 
versation turned on the best means of re¬ 
storing their mental energies, when ex¬ 
hausted with long and difficult studies. One 
said, he had recourse in such a case to a 
bottle of wine—another that he went into 
company. Haydn being asked what he 
would do, or did do, said that he retired to 
his closet and engaged in prayer—that no¬ 
thing exerted on his mind a more happy 
and efficacious influence than prayer. Haydn 
was no enthusiast.— Arvine. 

STUDY—Overshot. 

Study evermore is oversliot ; 
While it doth study to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it should; 
And when it hath the thing it hunteth most, 
'Tis won, as towms with fire ; so won, so 
lost Skakspeare. 

STUDY.—The Pleasures of 

The pleasures of study are classed by 
Burton among those exercised or recreations 
of the mind w'hich pass within doors. Look¬ 
ing about this “ world of books,” he exclaims 
—“I could even live and die with such 
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meditations, and take more delight and 
true content of mind in them than in all 
thy wealth and sport 1 There is a sweet¬ 
ness, which, as Circe’s cup, bewitcheth a 
student: he cannot leave off, as well may 
witness those many laborious hours, days, 
and nights, sjient in their voluminous trea¬ 
tises. Sc sweet is the delight of study, 
'i’hc last day is /noris discipulus, Ileinsius 
was mewed up in the library of Leyden all 
tlie year long, and that which, to my think¬ 
ing, should have bred a loathing, caused in 
him a greater liking. ‘I no sooner,’ saith 
he, ‘ come into the library, but I bolt 
the door to me, excluding Lust, Ambition, 
Avarice, and all such vices, whose muse is 
Idleness, the mother of Ignoiance and Mc- 
lanclioly. In the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lofty a spirit and sweet con¬ 
tent, that I pity all our great ones and rich 
men, that know not this happiness.’ ” Such 
is the incense of a votary w ho scatters it on 
the altar less for tlie ceremony than from 
the devotion. — 1. Disraeli. 

STUPIDITY.—Encouragement Given to 
Eveiy encouragement given to stupidity, 
when known to be such, is a negative insult 
upon genius.—G olds m n h. 

STYLE.—Definitions of 
The style is the man.—B uffon. 


Proper words in proper places.— Vol¬ 
taire. 

STYLE.—The Difficulty of 

Nothing is so difficult as the apparent 
ease of a clear and flowing style; those 
grace.s, which from this piesuiiied facility 
eiKouiage all to attempt an imitation of 
them, are usu;^lly the most inimitable.— 
Colton. 

STYLE.—A Natural 

When we see a natural style, we are 
quite astonished and delighted ; for we ex¬ 
pected to see an author, and we find a man. 
—Pascal. 

SUBJECT.— The Choice of a 

Choose, you that wiitc, a subject of a kind 
That suits the strength and stature of your 
mind; 

And ponder long, and scrutinize with care, 
Wliat they refuse, and what thy nerve can 
bear ; 

He that selects with this prime rule in view, 
Will write with freedom and writh clearness 
too, 

In words that shall with eloquence express, 
His thoughts in easy flow and lucid dress. 

Horace. 
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clUlJJECT.—The Obedience of a 

The subject must obey his prince, because 
God commands it, and human laws requite 
it.—D ean Swift. 

SUBMISSION—Enjoined. 

Submit thy fate to Heaven’s indulj^i^ont care. 
Though ail seems lost, ’tis impious to de¬ 
spair : 

'I'hc (lacks of Providence like rivers wind. 
And though immerged in earth from human 
eyes. 

Again break forth, and more conspicuous 
rise. Dr. K. Young. 

SUBMISSION.—Humble 

The usual way that men adopt to appease 
the wrath of those whom they have offended, 
when they are at their meicy, is humble 
submission ; whereas a bold front, a firm 
and resolute bearing—means the very op¬ 
posite—have been at times equally success¬ 
ful.—MoN TAIGN E. 

SUBORDINATION.—The Pleasure of 

I am a friend to subordination, as most 
conducive to the happiness of society. 
There is a reciprocal pleasure in governing 
and being governed.— Dr. Johnson. 

SUBSTANCES.—Waste 

Modem ingenuity has been exercised upon 
wajle substances, producing marvellous 
results. Woollen rags are ttim by machi- 
P nery, and then spun into cloth, baue, and 
tabic covers. Cloth rags are also torn by 
machinery, and then maiie up into Talmas, 
Raglans, and fashionable paletots. These 
rag materials add to the annual stock of 
wool an amount equal to four hundred 
thousand sheep. Some rags arc not good 
enough for this ** shoddy,” but serve a use¬ 
ful purpose in Kent by acting as manure for 
the hops. The water used for washing the 
woollen, at one time so destructive to the 
fish in the rivers, is now made to produce 
stcai'inc—■ the basis of composite candles, 
as well as cake manure, which sells at 
forty shillings per ton. The French buy 
up our written parchments, and return them 
to us in the shape of kid gloves. Fish scales 
are manufactured into brooches and brace¬ 
lets ; and the dried intestines of sheep are 
manufactured into strings for musical in- 
struments. Formerly the Corporation of 
Antwerp paid one thousand pounds a year 
to get rid of the refuse of their city ; now 
they receive forty thousand a year from con¬ 
tractors, who convert the refuse into guano. 
The old clothes of London alone are ex¬ 
ported to the extent of two million pounds 
annually. Straw and tlax are now made 


into beautiful paper. Waste paper and 
waste paper cuttings are manufactured over 
again. The sweepings of cotton and flax 
mills, the outside wrappers of cotton bales, 
field weeds, thistles, and grass, the stalks of 
reeds and canes, sawdust and pine shavings, 
moss and furze, old sacks, worn-out ropes, 
are all converted into paper. The waste 
liquors of soap and steanne candle-works 
are converted into glycerine. The charred 
husks of the grape and residue of the wine¬ 
press are used for making blacks, or the 
choice ink used in copper-plate printing. 
Biead raspings from overbaked loaves are 
used for covering hams : the crusts are col¬ 
lected in Pans, and sold as food for poulti y. 
Rotten potatoes and damaged grain aie 
converted into starch. Mahogany dust is 
employed for smoking fish; box dust for 
cleaning jewellery. Sandal-wood dust is used 
to fill scent sachets. .Soot is sold for sixpem e 
a bushel for manure. The sediment of 
wine-casks is converted into cream of tartar. 
Hoise-shoe nails are manufactured into the 
best gun barrels. Thus nothing is lost.— 
J. Johnson. 

SUCCESS—in Anticipation and 
Realization. 

Success is full of promise till men get it ; 
and then it is a last year’s nest, from which 
the bird has flown.—II. W. Beecher. 

SUCCESS.—Conditions of 

The recognition of a determinate pur¬ 
pose m life, and a sturdy adhesion to it 
through all disadvantages, are indispensable 
conditions of success.—PuNSHON, 

SUCCESS.—Determined to Deserve 

'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll 
deserve it. Addison. 

SUCCESS—at First. 

Success at first doth many times undo 
men at last. —V t N Ni N G. 

SUCCESS.— Sudden 

More men are prepared for sudden death 
tlian for sudden success.— G. Gilfillan, 

SUCCESS.—The Uncertainty of 

Success, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand can always hit ; 

For whatso’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, we'er steer’d by Fate, 
Which in success oft disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. 

S. Butler. 
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SUFFER.—AU must 

Who breathes, must suffer; and who 
thinks, must mourn ; 

And he alone is blessed who ne’er was bom. 

Prior. 

SUFFERING.—The Benefit of 

I have learned more of God, and of my¬ 
self, by one week’s suffering than by all the 
prosperity of a long lifetime.—U p. Hall. 

SUFFERING.—Ways of Escaping from 

There are two ways of escaping from 
suffering: the one by rising above the 
causes of conflict, the other by sinking 
below them ; for there is quiet in the soul 
whenever all its faculties are harmonized 
about any centre. The one is the religious 
method; the other is the vulgar worldly 
method. The one is called Christian eleva¬ 
tion; the other stoicism.—11. W. Beecher. 

SUFFRAGE.—Female 

The demand for female suffrage is an 
attempt to make trumpets out of flutes, and 
sun-flowers out of violets.—B ushnell. 

SUICIDE—an Argument for Immortality. 

Suicide itself, that fearful abuse of the 
dominion of the soul over the body, is a 
strong proof of the distinction of their 
destinies. Can the power that kills be the 
same that is killed? Must it not neccs- 
.sarily be something superior and surviving? 
The act of the soul, which in that fatal 
instant is in one sense so great an act of 
power, can it at the same time be the act 
of its own annihilation? The will kills 
the body; but who kills the will ?— 
Nicolas. 

SUICIDE.—The Delusion of the 

Tired of earthly scenes, he rushes un¬ 
bidden into eternity to escape them ; but 
instead of escaping them, he goes where 
every one of these mortal evils, yea, and 
multiplied too, a thousand-fold, shall start 
up in his path with a distinctness of which 
he had no conception. And henceforth he 
can never find, as in this world, even a 
partial deliverance from their terrilde 
vividness, ft is as if to avoid the moon¬ 
light, because too bright, a man should 
plunge into the sun.— Prof. Hitchcock. 

SUICIDE—Prevented. 

“I was weaiy of life,” said a Pied¬ 
montese nobleman to me; *‘and after a 
day such as few have known and none 
would wish to remember, was hur’ying 
along the street to the river, when I lelt a 
sudden check. I turned and beheld a little 
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boy, who had caught the skirt of my cloak 
m his anxiety to solicit my notice. His 
look and manner were irresistible. Not 
less so was the lesson he had leanit. 
‘There are six of us,' he said, ‘and we 
are dying for want of food.' Why should I 
not, said I to myself, relieve this wretched 
family ? I have the means, and it will not 
detain me many minutes. But what if it 
does? The scene of misery he conducted 
me to I cannot describe. I threw them 
my purse, and their burst of gratitude ovei- 
came me. It filled my eyes ; it went as a 
cordial to my heart. I will call again to¬ 
morrow, I cried. Fool that I was, to think 
of lea^ung a world where such pleasure was 
to be had, and so cheaply ! ”— S. Rogers. 

SUITOR.—The Miseries of a 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide : 

To lose good days, that might be better 
spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pme with fear and 
sorrow; 

To fret thy soul witli cro.sses and with 
cares; 

To cat thy heart through coinfoitlcss de¬ 
spairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone ! 

Spenser. 

SUMMER.—The Advent of 

The .Summer ! the Summer ! the exquisite 
time 

Of the red rose's blush, and the nightin¬ 
gale’s chime; 

The chant of the lark, and the boom of the 
bee,— ,, 

The .season of brightness, and beauty, and 
glee! 

It is here—it is here ! it is lighting again. 
With sun-braided smiles, the deep heart of 
the glen ; 

It is touching the mountain and tinging the 
hill. 

And dimpling the face of the low-laughing 
rill ; 

It is flooding the forest trees richly with 
bloom, 

And flinging gold showers in the lap of the 
broom ! 

I have heard the lark waible his hymn in 
the sky, 

I have seen the dew-tear in the meek daisy's 
eye; 

I have scented the breath of the fresh 
open’d flowers, 

I have pluck'd a rich garland from bright 
hawthorn bowers; 
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My footsteps have been where the violet 
sleeps. 

And where arches of eglantine hang from 
the steeps ; 

I have startled the linnet from thickets of 
shade, 

And roused the fleet stag as he bask’d in 
the glade ; 

And my .spirit is blithe—as a rivulet clear, 
For the Summer, the golden crown’d 
Summer, is here!— Houseman. 

SUMMER.—A Blight in 

The sky is overcast, and yet there are no 
clouds ; nothing but a dry and stilling ob¬ 
scuration, as if the mouth of some pestilent 
volcano had opened, or as if siilphiir 
mingled with the sunbeams, “The 
beasts groan ; the cattle are oppressed.” 
From the trees the embryo-fruits and the 
icmaining blossoms fall in an unnoticed 
shower, and the foliage curls and crumples 
And whilst creation looks disconsolate, in 
the hedge-rows tlie heavy moths begin to 
Hutter, and ominous owlets cry from the 
ruin.—D r. J. PIamii.ton. 

SUMMER.—Cattle in 

Around th* adjoining brook, that purls 
along 

Tiic vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 
Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
Now starting to a sudden stream, and now 
(Icntly diffused into a limpid plain, 

A various group the herds and flocks com¬ 
pose. 

Rural confiision ! on the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
T lalf in the flood, and often bending sip 
'riie circling surface. In the middle 
droops 

The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes; and from 
his sides 

The troublous in.sects lashes with his tail. 
Returning still. Amid his subjects safe, 
Slumbers the monarch swain ; his careless 
arm 

Tlirown round his head, on do\^'ny moss 
sustain’d ; 

Here laid his scrip, with wholesome viands 
fill’d; 

There, list’ning ev’ry noise, his watcliful 
dog. 

Ught fly his slumbers, if perchance a 
flight 

Of angry gadflies fasten on the herd; 

That startling scatters from the shallow 
brook. 

In search of lavish stream. Tossing the 
foam. 

They scorn the keeper’s voice, and scour 
the plain, 


Through all the bright severity of noon; 
While, from their labouring breasts, a 
hollow moan 

Proceeding, runs low-bellowing round the 
hills.—J. Thomson. 

SUMMER.—The Noontide Heat of 

’Tis raging noon ; and, vertical, the sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays : 
O’er heaven and earth, far as the ranging 
eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns; and 
all 

From pole to pole is undistinguish’d blaze. 
In vain the sight, dejected, to the ground 
Sloops for relief; thence hot ascending 
steams 

And keen reflection pam. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch’d, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid line disclose. 
Blast fancy’s bloom, and wither even the 
soul. 

Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of shaq:)ening scythe : the mower unking, 
heaps 

O’er him the humid hay, with flowers per¬ 
fumed ; 

And scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
Through the dumb mead. Distressful na¬ 
ture jiants : 

The very streams look languid from afar ; 
Or, through th’ unsheltered glade, impa¬ 
tient, seem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

All-conqucring heat, oh, intermit thy 
wrath, 

And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beam not so fierce ! incessant still you flow, 
And still another fervent flood succeeds. 
Pour’d on the head proftise. In vain I sigli, 
And restless turn, and look around for 
night ; 

Night IS far off, and hotter hours approach. 
Thrice happy he who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines ; 
Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine-wrought, 
And fresh bedew’d with ever spouting 
streams, 

Sits coolly calm, while all the world with¬ 
out, 

Unsatisfied and sick, tosses in noon ! 
Emblem instructive of the virtuous man, 
Who keeps his temper’d mind serene and 
pure, 

And every passion aptly harmonized, 

Amid a jarring world vrith vice inflamed. 

J. Thomson. 

SUN.—An Eclipse of the 

All nature sympathises with, and en¬ 
hances your feelings of awe and m)rsteriou9 
apprehension, when such an event transpires. 
The earth, seas, and sky assume a lurid. 
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unnatuml hue. An unearthly silence is felt 
at the moment of totality. Every living 
thing catches the influence, and cowers un¬ 
der the great blank in the heavens. Beasts 
of burden lie down with their loads on the 
road, and refuse to move on. Swallows, in 
their bewilderment, dash against the walls 
of houses, and fall down dead. The dog 
drops its bone from its mouth, and does not 
venture to seize it again till the light re¬ 
turns. Chickens seek the shelter of the 
parent-wing; and even ants halt in their 
tracks with their burdens, and remain im- 
mtivable till the shadow is past.— Leitch. 

SUN.—The Impartiality of the 

The self-same sun that shines upon the 
court. 

Hides not his vis.agc from the cottage, hut 
Looks on both alike. Shakspeare. 

SUN.—A Lesson from the 
Ay, strive with him. lie never lies a-bed 
When it is time to i ise. He ever is 
The coTistant’st workman, that goes through 
his task, 

And shows us how to work by setting to’t 
With smiling face ; for labour’s light as ease 
To him that toils with cheerfulness. Be 
like 

The sun. J. S. Knowles. 

SUN.—The Rising of the 
At last, the golden Oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven ’gan to open fair ; 
And riieebus, fresh as bridegroom to his 
mate, 

Came dancing forth, shaking his dewy 
hair, 

And hurFd his glistVing beams through 
gloomy air. Spenser. 


The rising of the sun has the same effect 
on me as it is said to have had on the cele¬ 
brated statue of Memnon; and I never 
observe that glorious luminary breaking out 
upon me that I do not find myself harmo¬ 
nized for the whole day.— Fitz-Oshorne. 

SUN.—Satan's Address to the 

O thou that, with surpassing glory crown'd. 
Look’s! from thy sole dominion, like the 
god 

Of this new world at whose sight all the 
stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads; to thee I 
call. Milton. 

SUN.—The Setting of the 
The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Shakspears. 
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SUN.—A Voluptuary and the 

I knew a voluptuary who, for a long 
course of years, had neither seen cither the 
rising or the setting of the sun ; for in the 
evening, when it set, his eyes were already 
close<l with wine, and in the morning, when 
it rose, he had not slept out his sleep.— 
Seneca. 

SUNBEAM.—The Purity of a 

A sunbeam passes through pollution un 
polluted. —Euserius. 

SUNDAY.— The Blessedness of the 
O day most calm, most bright I 
The fiuit of this, the next world’s bud ; 

The endorsement of suiireme delight. 
Writ by a Friend, and with Ilis blood ; 

The couch of time; care’s balm and bay; 
The week were dark but for thy light ;— 
I’hy torch doth show the way. 

_G. IIerberi. 

Oh, what a blessing is Sunday, intei-posed 
l)Ct\veen the waves of worldly business like 
the divine path of the Israelites through 
Jordan ! 1‘here is nothing in which I would 
advise you to be more stnctly conscientious 
than in kcejiing the Sabbath-day holy, I 
can truly declare that to me the Sabbath 
has been invaluable.— W. Wilbkrforck. 

SUNDAY.—The Observance of 

If the Sunday had not been observ'ed as 
a day of rest during the last three centuries, 
I have not the slightest doubt that we 
should have been at this moment a poorer 
people and less civilized.— Macaulay. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—The Origin of 

The utility of an establishment of this 
sort was first suggested by a group of little 
miserable wretches, whom 1 observed one 
day in the street, where many people em¬ 
ployed in the pin manufactory reside. I 
was expressing my concern to one, at their 
forlorn and neglected state, and was told 
that if I were to pass through that street 
upon Sundays, it would shock me, indeed, 
to see the crowds of children who were 
spending that sacred day in noise and riot, 
to the extreme annoyance of all decent 
people. I immediately determined to make 
some effort to remedy the evil. Having 
found four persons who had been acens- 
tomed to instruct children in reading, I ra- 
gaged to pay the sum required for receiving 
and instructing such children as I should 
send to them every Sunday. The children 
were to come soon after ten in the morn¬ 
ing, and stay till twelve; they were then to 
go home and return at one; and after read* 
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Ing a lesson they were to be conducted to 
church. After church they were to be em¬ 
ployed in reading the catechism till after 
five, and then to be dismissed, with an in¬ 
junction to go home without making a 
noise, and by no means to play in tlie 
street. This was the general outline of the 
1 cgu lations, —K Al KES. 

SUN-DIAL.—A Churchyard 

So passes silent o'er the dead, thy shade, 
Brief time! and hour by hour, and day 
by day, 

The pleasing pictures of the present fade. 
And like a summer vapour steal away. 

And l)ave not they, who here foigotten he 
(Say, hoary chronicler of ages ]>ast). 

Once mark’d thy shadow with delighted 
eye. 

Nor thought it fled,—how certain and 
how fast? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil 
kept, 

Noting each hour, o’or mould’ring stones 
beneath ; 

The paster and his flock alike have slept. 
And ‘^dust to dust” proclaimed the 
sliidc of Death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 
Caieless alike; the hour sidl seems to 
smile, 

As hope, and youth, and life, were in 
our ])Ower ; 

So smiling and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village bells, with gladsome 
sound 

(When to these scenes a stranger I drew 
near), 

Proclaim the tidings to the %nllage round, 
While mem’ry wept upon the good man's 
bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same 
bells 

Ring merrily, when my brief days are 
gone ; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow 
tells. 

And strangers gaze upon my humble 
stone I 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content. 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 
Blameless improve the time that Heaven 
has lent. 

And leave the issue to lliy will, O God 1 
C. Bowles. 

SUNFLOWER.— The Demand of the 
The proud giant of the garden race. 

Who, madly rushing to the sun’s embrace, 
O’ertops her fellows with aspiring aim. 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his 
name. Churchill. 


SUNRISE.—A Glorious 

See ! the flushed horizon flames intense 
With vivid red, in ruh jirofusion streamed 
O’er heaven’s pure arch. At once the 
clouds assume 

Their gayest livciies; these with silvery 
beams 

Fringed lovely ; splendid those in liquid 
gold, 

And speak their sovereign’s state. He 
comes, behold I 

Fountain of light and colour, warmth and 
life ! 

The King of Glory. Round his head 
divine, 

Diffusive showms of radiance circling flow; 
As o’er the Indian wave, uprising fair. 

He looks abroad on Nature, and invests, 
Whcie’er his universal eye surveys, 

Her anqde bosom, earth, air, se.i, and sky. 
In one bright robe, with heavenly tinctures 
gay. Mali.et. 

SUNSET.—A Glorious 

What a sunset ! how golden 1 how beau¬ 
tiful ! The sun just disappearing, and the 
narrow liny clowds, which a few minutes 
ago lay like soft vapoury streaks along tlie 
horizon, lighted up with a golden splendour 
that the eye can scarcely endure, and those 
still softer clouds which floated above them 
wreathing and curling into a thousand fan¬ 
tastic forms as thin and changeful as sum- 
mei’s smoke, now defined and deepened 
into grandeur, and edged with ineffable, in¬ 
sufferable light! Another minute, and the 
brilliant orb totally disappears, and the 
sky above grows every moment more varied 
and more beautiful as the dazzling golden 
lines are mixed with glowing red and gor¬ 
geous purple, dappled with small dark 
specks, and mingled with such a blue as 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow. • To look up 
at that glorious sky, and then to see that 
magnificent picture reflected in the clear 
and lovely water, is a pleasure never to be 
described and never to be forgotten. My 
heart swells and my eyes fill as I write it, 
and think of the immeasurable majesty of 
Nature, and the unspeakable goodness of 
God, who has spread an enjoyment so pure, 
so peaceful, and so intense, before the 
meanest and lowliest of His creatures.— 
Mitford, 

SUPERFLUITIES.—The Giving Way of 

Our superfluities should give way to our 
brother’s conveniences, and our conveni¬ 
ences to our brother’s necessities; yea, even 
our necessities should give way to their 
extremity for the supplying of them.-^ 
Venning, 
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SUPERFLUITIES.—A Slave for 

What man in his right senses, that has 
wherewithal to live free, would make him¬ 
self a slave for superfluities ? What does 
that man want who has enough ? Or what 
is he the belter for abundance that can 
never be satisfied?—L’E strange. 

SUPERIORITY.—The Pride of 

The pride of superiority only calls to its 
aid the hatred of equality, and the contempt 
of inferiority.— Lacordai RE. 

SUPERIORITY.—Prudence in Concealing 

To excel others is a proof of talent; but 
to know when to conceal that superiority is 
a greater proof of prudence.—Coi/roN. 

SUPERSTITION.—The Errors of 

The greatest and wisest men have not 
been proof ngamsl the errors and supersti¬ 
tious conceits of the age in which they 
lived. Augustus Cnesar thought the skin 
of a sea-calf to be a preservative against 
lightning, and expected some grievous cala¬ 
mity to liefal him in the course of the day, 
if at rising he happened to put the left 
shoe ujmn the right foot; but we are not 
to say he was a fool. The very learned 
Bishop Taylor, on a certain topic asserts 
what was rather suited to the notions cur¬ 
rent in his time than what was philoso¬ 
phically tme, but it does not follow that 
The Holy Living and Dyings in which this 
passage occurs, is therefore a foolish book. 
He would indeed be a foolish man, who 
would catch at such a passage, and make it 
a reason for rejecting all the excellent in¬ 
struction and counsel contained in that 
golden treatise,—Bi*. Horne. 

SUPERSTITION—Natural. 

Superstition is natural to men, and takes 
refuge, when we imagine that we have 
rooted it out, in the strangest nooks and 
comers, from which it issues at once, 
when it thinks itself in any way secure.— 
Goia HK. 

SUPERSTITIO N—Practically 
Exemplified. 

I heard of a man in Cleveland (York¬ 
shire) being buried two years ago with a 
candle, a penny, and a bottle of wine in his 
coffin ;—the candle to light him along the 
road, the penny to pay the ferry, and the 
bottle of wine to nourish him as he went to 
the New Jcmsalem. I was told this, and 
the explanation was given to me by some 
rustics who professed to have attended the 
funeral. This looks to me as though the 
shipping into the other land were not re¬ 


garded merely as a figure of speech, but as 
reality.— Baring-Gould . 

SUPPER.—The Lord’s 

As the sun shines brightest at noon, so 
does divine love shed its most glorious 
beams m this marvellous repast. Here the 
Son of God has opened wide IIis heart, 
like a rose in full bloom Here He pre- 
.sents, not His garments or pictures, not 
silver or gold, not crown or sceptre, but 
Himself^ with IIis whole merits, complete 
righteousness, heaven, and perfect bliss.— 
SCRIVER. 

SUPPER—^the Meal ot the Ancients. 

It is well known that the principal meal 
of the ancients was the supper ; and it has 
been mailer of surprise that they, whose 
wisdom was so generally conspicuous in the 
several institutions of common life, should 
adopt a practice which is now universally 
esteemed injurious to health. The fact 
was, they were unwilling to clog their in¬ 
tellects by satisfying the cravings of hunger 
in the day-time—the season of business and 
dcli!)cration, and chose rather to indulge 
themselves in the hour of natural festivity, 
when no care remained but to retire from 
the banquet to the pillow.—D r. Knox. 

SUPREMACY.—The Love of 

Caesar, passing a certain village in the 
Alps, and perceiving in that little forum 
the agitation respecting the election of a 
chief, lingered a moment to gaze on the 
spectacle. His captriins around him were 
astonished. “Is it possible,” they asked, 
“that in this place, too, there should be 
disputes for supremacy?” And Caesar, 
great as he was, replied—“ I would rather 
be first in this little village than second in 
Rome. ”— I^ACORDAl RE. 

SURETY.—The Danger of being a 

He who is surety is never sure. Take 
advice, and never be security for more than 
you are quite willing to lose. Remember 
the words of the wise man :—“lie that is 
surety for a stranger shall smart for it; and 
he that hateth suretyship is sure.”— Spur¬ 
geon. 

SURGEON.—The Functions of a 

The functions of a simple, earnest, and 
skilful surgeon, living in a small town or 
village, and circulating in a radius of ten 
miles, are, and might always be made, 
superior in real, urgent, and fitting relief, 
to the Lady Bountiful.— S. T. Coleridge. 

SURGEON.—Treatment by a 

M. Boudon, an eminent surgeon, was 
one day sent for by the Cardinal Du Bois, 
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Prime-Minister of France, to perform a 
very serious operation upon him. The 
cardinal, on seeing him enter the room, 
said to him—‘‘You must not expect to 
treat me in the same rough manner as you 
treat your poor miserable wretches at your 
hospital of the Hotel Dieu.” “ My lord,” 
replied M, lioudon with great dignity, 
“ every one of those miserable wretches, as 
your eminence is pleased to call them, is a 
piiine-minister in my eyes.”— Arvine. 

SURMISE.—The Injurious Effects of 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice 
blow^ on fair reputations ;—the corroding 
dew that destroys the choice blossom. 
Surmise is primarily the squint of suspi¬ 
cion, and suspicion is established before it 
IS confirmed.—Z immerman. 

SURNAMES.—The Origin of 

Surnames originally designated occujia- 
tion, estate, place of residence, or some 
particular thing or evert that related to the 
person ; thus—Robert Smith, or the smith ; 
William Turner, or the turner. — Dk. 
Webster. 

SUSPICION—Banished. 

Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear. 

And gladly banish scjuint suspicion. 

Milton. 

SUSPICION.—The Course of 

If thou begin to suspect evil of another, 
the next thing is to conclude it, and the 
next to report it.— Bp. Hopkins. 

SUSPICION.—The Cruel Acts of 
.)h, it is hard indeed that mere suspicion, 
Hating all good and charitable deeds. 
Should take from men the glorious names 
they win 

By constant virtues and a life of toil! 

Pray. 

SUSPICION—Haunts the Guilty. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

SllAKSPEARE. 

SWAIN.—The Happy State of the 

Oh, happy, if he knew his happy state, 

The swain who, free from business and 
debate, 

Receives his easy food from Nature’s hand. 
And just returns of cultivated land! 

No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 

To admit the tide of early visitants, 

With eager eyes devouring as they pass 
I’he breathing figur^^s of Corinthian brass; 
No statues threaten from high pedestals, 


No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antic vests, which, through their 
shadowy fold. 

Betray the streaks of ill-dissembled gold : 
lie boasts no wool where native white is 
dyed 

With purple poison of Assyrian pride : 

No costly drugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign scents, the sweetness of his 
oil; 

But easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to 
cheat, 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner 
bless, 

And rural pleasures crown his hapjiincss : 
Unvex’d \vilh quarrels, uiidisturb’d by 
noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 

Virgil. 

SWALLOW.— The Chimney-Haunting 

The chimney-haunting swallow my eye 
And car well pleases. I delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's 
speed 

Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter’d to dawming day. 

Hurdis. 

SWALLOW.—The Life of the 

The swallow is one of my favourite birds, 
and a rival of tlie nightingale, for he cheers 
my sense of seeing as much as the other does 
my sense of hearing. He is the glad pro¬ 
phet of the year—the harbinger of the best 
season; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature ; winter is un- 
knowm to him; and he leaves the green 
meadows of England in autumn for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for 
the Palms of Africa ; he has always objects 
of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the bemgs selected for his prey are poetical, 
beautiful, and transient. The ephemera 
are saved by liis means fioin a slow and 
lingering death in the evening, and killed 
in a moment when they have known but 
pleasure. He is the constant destroyer 
of insects, the friend of man, and may be 
regarded as a sacred bird. This instinct, 
which gives him his appointed season, and 
teaches him when and wliere to move, may 
be regarded as flowing from a divine source; 
and he belongs to the oracles of nature, 
which speak the awful and intelligible lan¬ 
guage of a present Deity.—D aw. 

SWALLOW.—The Migration of the 
Their migration is annual and regulat; 
and in this way we may perceive the wise 
and beneficent direction of Providence. Of 
this I had the clearest proof in the immenie 
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bodies of these biuls 1 perceived in my 
voyage to Alexandria, pushing their way 
in the direction of Egypt from Euiope, 
during the month of October; and they 
may be compaied to some of the vast cara¬ 
vans in the East. On the banks of the 
Thames, as well as in numerous other jiarts, 
they collect their forces, and make arrange¬ 
ments for migration. From the more hos¬ 
pitable regions they return to our climate 
in the beautiful season of the ycai ; a fact 
which is cx]iressly alluded to in the Oracles 
of Truth (Jcr. viii. 7). When they take a 
departure early, it is considered as a prog- 
iiosticalion of severe weather approaching. 
These scouts ap]'ear as if, like No.ih’s dove, 
they were despatched from the main body 
to s])y and report on the appeal ance of the 
eaitli, and ascertain the longitude and lati¬ 
tude of their flight, before the general 
migration takes place.— Rae Wilson. 

SWAN.—The Death-Hymn of the 

ITe wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow ; at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full, and clear ; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing m weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear j 
But anon her awful jubilant voice. 

With a music stiange and manifold, 

Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold ; 

As when a miglity peojile rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps 
of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shephenl who walcheth the evening 
star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing 
bank, 

And the silvery lliarish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 

Tennyson. 

SWEARING.—An Effectual Check to 

Once when T was returning from Ireland, 
1 found my.self much annoyed by the re- 
jirobate conduct of the cajitain and mate, 
who were both sadly given to the scandalous 
habit of swearing. Fust, the captain swore 
at the mate—then the mate swoie at the 
captain—then they both swore at the wind 
—when I called to them with a strongs voice 
for fair play. Stop I stop I ” said I, “if 
you please, gentlemen ; let us have fair 
play: it’s my turn now.” “At what is it 
your turn, may?” said tlie captain. “At 
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swearing,” I rejtlicd. Well, they waited 
and wailed until tlieir patience was ex¬ 
hausted, and then wanted me to make haste 
and take my turn. I told them, how'ever, 
that I had a right to take my own time, 
and sw’car at my own convenience. To 
this the captain replied, with a laugh— 
“Perhaps you donH mean to take your 
turn ? ” “ Pardon me, cajitain,” I answered, 
“but I do, as soon as I can find the good 
of doing so.” I did not hear another oath 
on the voyage.—R. Hill. 

SWEARING—Prohibited. 

Take not His name, who made tliy mouth, 
in vaiii; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse ; 
Lust and wine plead a pleasure, avarice 
gam: 

But the cheap swearer, through his open 
sluice, 

Lets his soul run for nought. 

G. Herbert. 

SWEARING.—The Way to Cure 

Would’st thou know by what means thou 
may’st be nd of this wicked custom of 
swearing, I'll tell thee a way, which, if 
thou’lt take, will certainly prove succes.sful. 
Every time, whenever thou shalt find thy¬ 
self to have let slip an oath, punish tliyself 
for it by missing the next meal. Such a 
course as this, though troublesome to the 
flesh, will be piofitable to the spirit, and 
cause a quick amendment; for the tongue 
will need no other monitor to make it take 
heed of swearing another time, if it has 
been thus pumsiied with hunger and thirst 
for its former transgression, and knows it 
shall be so punished again if ever it com¬ 
mits the like crime hereafter. 

St. CHRYsusroM. 
SWEAT—Common Destiny. 

Sweat is the destiny of all lradc.s, whether 
of the brows or of the mind. God never 
allowed any man to do nothing.—J. Hall. 

SWEET.—Things that are 

*Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight, on the blue and moonlight 
deep 

The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters 
sweep ; 

*Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
’Tis sweet to listen to the night winds 
creep 

From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on 
high 

The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 

*Tis suect to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark 
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Bay deep-moutUed welcome as we draw 
near home; 

'Tis sweet to know there an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look biiglitei when we 
come; 

'Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the 
hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of 
birds, 

The lisp of children, and their early words. 

Byron. 

SWIMMER.—-The Boldness of a 
I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the 
water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him; his 
bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 
oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To the shore. Shakspeare. 

SWIMMING.—The Art of 

The only obstacle to the acquirement of, 
and improvement in, this necessary and life- 
preserving art, is fear.— Dr. Franklin. 

SWOONING.—Feelings when 

As I died, 

Or seemed to die, a soft, sweet sadness fell, 
With a voluptuous weakness, on my soul. 
That made me feel all happy. 

P. J. Bailey. 

SWORD.—Honours obtained by the 

It is reported of Philip of Macedon, 
that after having obtained an unexpected 
victory, he looked very much dejected ; on 
being asked the reason, he replied;— 
“The honours which are obtained by the 
sword may also be lost by the sword,”— 
W. Secker. 

SWORD AND THE PEN.—The 

Men in the olden time won glory by the 
steel that flashed in their hands amid the 
smoke and din of battle. Men in the pre¬ 
sent day control nations and win battles by 
the steel they handle in the quiet of their 
libraries; the former was the sword of 
steel, the latter the steel pen.— Mrs. Bal¬ 
four. 

SYCOPHANTS—Described. 

Practised their master’s notions to embrace. 
Repeat his maxims, and reflect his face; 
"With every wild absurdity comply, 

And view each object with another’s eye ; 
To ihake with laughter ere the jest they hear, 


To pour, at will, the counterfeited tear ; 
And as their patron hints the cold or heat, 
To shake in dog-days, in December sweat: 
How, when competitors like these contend, 
Can surly virtue hope to find a friend I 

Dr. Johnson. 

SYLLABLE.—The Chase of a 

Learned philologists chase 
A panting syllable through time and space. 

COWPER. 

SYLLABLES.—The Power of 

Syllables govern the world. —Selden. 

SYMBOLS.—Various 

Earth is the symbol of humanity, 

Water of spirit, fire of Deity, 

And air of all things ; stars the truths of 
Heaven. P. J. Bailey. 

SYMPATHY.—Nature’s 

Human Naluic is fallen, and I am not 
in the habit of unduly exalting it ; yet, re¬ 
garded from this point of view, it presents 
some vestiges of a departed glory—the last 
lights of sunset. Let me illustrate this by 
an example, over which 1 can fancy the 
angels bending with admiration :—A boat 
of castaways lay on the lone sea, drifting on 
a shoreless ocean ; bread tliey had none ; 
water they had none ; no ship, no .sail hove 
in sight. Among the dead and dying a 
boy lay clasped in his mother’s arms ; with 
looks—for his lips were blacfk and speech¬ 
less—that seemed to cry—“Mother, mo¬ 
ther, give me bread I ” A rough sailor, who 
had kept and concealed a shell-fish for his 
own last extremity, looked on the child; 
the tears started to his eye; he raised his 
rough hand to wipe them from his cheek ; 
and then, drawing out his prized last mor¬ 
sel, put it to the lips of the dying boy. I 
don’t know where he sailed from ; I know 
neither his name nor his creed ; but I know 
this—that I would rather my soul were 
bound up in the same bundle with his, than 
with the souls of those who go to church, 
and, having no bowels of mercy, heap up 
money, while other men are dying of star¬ 
vation. Till she has sunk into the lowest 
depth of selfishness and sin, Human Na¬ 
ture could not enjoy the banquet when 
hungry faces were staring in at the window, 
and not the music of tabret and viol filled 
the air, but the low meanings of manly suf¬ 
fering and the weeping of mothers whose 
chil(£en cry for bread and they have none 
to give tliem. The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
directs us to love even our enemies—if they 
hunger, to feed them; if they thirst, to 
give them drink; and though Human 
Nature may not be great enough to forgive 
an enemy, is kind enough to pity a S(ii« 
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ferer, and to sympathise with suffering. 
Give her way, then 1 Yield to her generous 
impulses!— Dr. Guthrie. 

SYMPATHY.—The Need of 

That which is wanted, to hold together 
the bursting bonds of the different classes 
of this country, is not kindness, but sym¬ 
pathy. —Talfour D. 

SYMPATHY.—The Pleasures of 

What though in scaly armour drest, 
Indifference may repel 
The shafts of woe—in such a breast 
No joy can ever dwell. 

’Tis woven in the world’s great plan, 
And fix’d by Heaven’s decree, 

That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from sympathy. 

’Tis Nature bids, and whilst the laws 
Of Nature we retain. 

Our self-approving bosom draws 

A pleasure from its pain.—CoWPER. 

SYSTEM.—A False 

A false system has for accomplice who¬ 
ever spares it by silence.—D r. Vinet. 

SYSTEMS.—The Chief of all 

All moral systems are fine. The Gospel 
alone has shown a full and complete assem¬ 
blage of the principles of morality, stripped 
of all absurdity. It is not made up, like 
your creed, of a few’ commonplace sen¬ 
tences put into bad verse.— Napoleon I. 


T. 

TABLE.—The Significancy of the Word— 

If there is one word that is universally 
significant of love, peace, refinement, social 
amenity, fricndsliip, pure society, joy, it is 
the table. Such power has the heart to 
clothe the most unseemly things with its 
own vines and fragrant flowers, that we 
have not only forgotten that eating is an 
animal act, l)ut we have come to associate 
everything that is sweet and beautiful with 
it. We no longer think of appetite, but of 
love. It is not food, but society that wc 
have. We cover the merest animal ne¬ 
cessities with such sympathies, tastes, con¬ 
versations, and gaieties, that the table, the 
symbol of appetite, has cleared itself from 
all grossness, and stands, in the language of 
the world, as fhe centre of social joy, A 
feast becomes sacred to hospitality.— H. 
W. Beecher. 


TABLES.—Two 

Jupiter placed two tables in the world for 
every station : the cunning, the vigilant, and 
the strong are seated at the first, while the 
silly and weak eat their scraps at the second, 
—Fontaine. 

TABOR.—Mount 

Mount Tabor is understood to be situ¬ 
ated on the north-eastern side of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, in Palestine, about two 
leagues south-east of Nazareth. It is con¬ 
sidered to be the highest mountain in Lower 
Galilee, and rises about a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Though surrounded by 
other mountains on all sides, it is the only 
one that stands entirely by itself. On its 
summit are considerable ruins, the masonry 
of which is traced to the time of the Ro¬ 
mans. The view from the top is by every 
traveller described as of extraordinary beauty 
and great extent. Each feature in this mag¬ 
nificent prospect is said to be exceedingly 
grand ; the eye and the mind are alike de¬ 
lighted ; and by a combination of objects 
and associations unusual to fallen man, 
earthly scenes, which more than satisfy the 
external sense, elevate the soul to heavenly 
contemplations. 

There is one circumstance appertaining 
to the modem history of this sacred moun¬ 
tain which forms a striking contrast to the 
solemn scene of which it was the solemn 
witness nearly two thousand years ago. The 
historian infoims us that the battle of Mount 
Tabor w’as fought m this locality, fifty years 
since, between the French and the Turks. 
It was a sanguinary engagement, having 
commenced in the morning, when General 
Kleber marched his three thousand soldiers 
into the plain, to encounter the 'Turkish 
army of fifteen thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand splendid cavalry. While the battle 
raged, a figure was seen standing on the top 
of 'Tabor, keenly surveying the conflict on 
the plain beneath. This was Napoleon, a 
name at which the world has often turned 
pale. It seems he made choice of this ele¬ 
vation to watch hi'' opportunity for a final 
and fatal charge. When, then, the wearied 
Kleber was well-nigh despairing, this ex¬ 
traordinary man descended from the moun¬ 
tain, with only a single division of a small 
army, and with only one piece of cannon, 
and rushing to the rescue, completely put 
the Turks to flight. They were driven back 
toward the Jordan, where Murat was wait¬ 
ing to receive them and to hew them to 
pieces. It is said that Murat declared that 
the recollection of the transfi^ration of the 
Redeemer on Tabor nerved him in the 
hottest of the engagement with additional 
Courage. What an extraordinary perversion 
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of a scriptural reminiscence 1 —M*Far 

LANK. 

TACT.—A Play upon the Word— 

A tact which surpassed the tact of her 
sex as much as the tact of her sex surpasses 
the tact of ours.—M acaulay. 

TAIL-PIECE.—An Extraordinary 

A few months before that ingenious 
artist, Hogarth, was seized with the malady 
Which deprived society of one of its most 
distinguished ornaments, he proposed to his 
matchless pencil the work he has entitled 
“ The Tail-Piece.” The first idea of this is 
said to have been started in company at his 
own table. “ My next undertaking,” said 
Hogarth, “ shall be the end of all things.” 
“If thait is the case,” replied one of his 
friends, “ your business will be finished ; 
for there will be an end of the painter.” 
“There will so,” answered Hogarth, sigh¬ 
ing heavily, “and, therefore, the sooner 
my work is done the better.” Accordingly 
lie began the next du.y, and continued his 
design with a diligence that seemed to indi¬ 
cate an apprehension that he should not live 
till he had completed it This, however, he 
did in the most ingenious manner, by group¬ 
ing everything which could denote the end 
of all things:—a broken bottle—an old 
broom worn to the stump—the butt end of 
an old firelock—a cracked bell—a bow un¬ 
strung—a crown tumbled in pieces—towers 
in rums—the sign-post of a tavern, called 
“The WorM’s End,” tumbling—the moon in 
her wane—the map of the globe burning— 
% gibbet falling, the body gone, and the 
chains which held it dropping dorni— 
Phoebus and his horses dead in the clouds 
—a vessel wrecked—Time, with his hour¬ 
glass and scythe broken ; a tobacco-pipe in 
his mouth, the last whiff of smoke going out 
—a play-book opened, with exeunt omnes 
stamped in the comer—an empty purse— 
and a statute of bankruptcy taken out against 
Nature. “ So far good,” cried Hogarth ; 
“nothing remains but this,” taking his 
pencil in a sort of prophetic fury, and dash¬ 
ing off the similitude of a painter's pallet 
broken—‘‘ Finis,” exclaimed Hogarth : 

tke deed is done^ all is aver.** It is a very 
remarkable and well-known fact that he 
never again took the pallet in hand. It is 
a circumstance less known, perhaps, that he 
died about a year after he had finished this 
extraordinary Tail-Piece.— Buck. 

TALE.—An Awful 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from 
their spheres. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Shakspeare. 

TALE.—The Mischief of Carrying a 

The carrying of a tale, and reporting 
what such an one said or such an one did, 
is the way to sow such grudges, to kindle 
such heart-burnings between persons, as 
oftentimes break forth and flame, to the 
consumption of families, courts, and per¬ 
haps at length of cities and kingdoms. 
The mischief such incendiaries do is in¬ 
credible, as being indeed for the most part 
inevitable. And a vine or a rose-tree may 
as well flourish when there is a secret worm 
lurking and gnawing at the root of tliem, 
as the peace of those societies thrive that 
have such concealed plagues wrapt up in 
their hearts.— Dr. South. 

TALE.—The Requisites of a 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 
The language plain, and incidents well 
link’d; 

Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close ; 
There, centring in a focus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet. 

COWPER. 

TALENT.—Companionship and Training 
Adverse to 

It is adverse to talent to be consorted and 
trained up with inferior minds or inferior 
companions, however high they may rank. 
The foal of the racer neither finds out his 
speed, nor calls out his powers, if pastured 
out with the common herd that arc destined 
for the collar and the yoke.— Colton. 

TALENT.—Counsel Respecting 

Whatever you are from Nature, keep to 
it; never desert your own line of talent. 
Be what nature intended you for, and you 
will succeed ; be anything else, and you 
will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing!—S. wSmith. 

TALENT.—The High Poetic 

The high poetic talent—as if to prove 
that a poet is only, at the best, a wild 
although beautiful error of Nature—the high 
poetic talent is the rarest in creation.— C. 
Fleming. 

TALENT—Unappreciated. 

When a man’s versos cannot l)e under* 
stood, nor a man’s good wit seconded with 
the forward child— understanding, it strike! 

<i6g 
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a man more dead than a great reckoning in 
a little room.—S hakspeark. 

TALENT.—Wealth Respected rather 
than 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay 
a higher respect to wealth than to talent ; 
for wealth, although it he a far less efficient 
source of power than talent, happens to be 
far more intelligible.—C olton. 

TALENT AND GENIUS. 

Talent convinces—Genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights : 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth j 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 
Genius unsettles with desires the mind. 
Contented not till eai th be left behind; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultivated soil, 
Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil : 
Genius, the sudden liis of the skies. 

On cloud itself reflects its numerous dyes : 
And to llie earth, in tears and glory given, 
Clasps, in Its airy arch, the pomp of heaven ; 
Talent gives all that vulgar critics need— 
From its plain hom-book learns the dull to 
read: 

Genius, the Pytliian of the Beautiful, 
Leaves us large truths a riddle to the dull — 
From eyes profane a veil the I.sis screens, 
And fools on fools still ask —** what Hamlet 
means ? Lytlon. 

Talk.—A dvantages Derived from 

I have often learnt a good deal from my 
own talk. Often when I have been advis¬ 
ing a man or funning of him, new reasons 
or new illustrations have sprung up of their 
own accord that I never thought of before. 
It has made my opinions stronger, or given 
me cause to change them in some particu¬ 
lars. I am not certain whether a man, if he 
could be sure not to be overheard, was to 
think aloud, but that it would be beneficial 
to him. It would take off the dreaminess 
of thinking and castle-building, and give 
reality to his reasons and life to Jiis humour, 
—Haliburton. 

talk.—T he Evil of 

Men are bom with two eyes, but with 
Une tongue, in order that they should see 
twice as much as they say; but, from their 
conduct, one would suppose th.it they were 
bom with two tongues and one eye, for 
those talk the most who have observed the 
least, and obtmde their remarks upon i 
everything, who have seen iV/Ar nothing.— 
Colton, 

TALK.—Patriotic 

Patriotic talk is tall talk, much of it, 
though it makes the heart swell proudly 
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within one : ancient glories are a frail yrro- 
tection to a degenerate people, albeit they 
kindle the imagination, and are a mighty 
incentive to an imitative heroism when 
the true heroic heart is vanished.— Adn. 
Garbett. 

TALKER.—An Impertinent 

If you light upon an impertinent talker, 
that sticks to you like a burr, to the disap¬ 
pointment of your important occasions, 
deal freely with liiin, break off the dis¬ 
course, and pursue your bus iess. These 
repulses, whereby our resolt don and as¬ 
surance are exercised in matters of less 
moment, will accustom us to it by degrees 
on greater occasions.—P lutarch, 

TALKER.—An Incessant 

I know a lady that loves talking so inces¬ 
santly, she won’t give an echo fair play; 
she has that everlasting rotation of tongue, 
that an echo must wait till she dies, before 
it c.in catch her last woids I—CoNGREVE. 

TALKER.—A Sober, Deliberate 

He proceeds with much thought and 
caution ; makes his preface; branches out 
into several digicssions ; finds a hint that 
puts him in mind of another story, uhich be 
promises to tell you when this is done; comes 
back regularly to his subject; cannot readily 
call to mind some person’s n.ime j holding 
his head, complains of his memory; the 
whole company all this while is in sus¬ 
pense ; at length, he says it is no matter, 
and so goes on. And, to crown the busi¬ 
ness, it perhaps proves at last a story the 
company has heard fifty times before; or, 
at best, some insipid adventure of the nar¬ 
rator.-— Dean Swift. 

TALKER.—A Tedious 

A magistrate once gave Dr. Johnson a 
long, tedious account of the exercise of his 
criminal jurisdiction, the result of which 
I was his having sentenced four convicts to 
transportation. The Doctor, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, 
exclaimed :—“I wish, sir, 1 were a fifth ! ” 
—G. W. Hervey. 

TALKERS.—Admirable 

There probably were never four talkers 
more admirable in four different ways than 
Johnson, Burke, Beauclcrk, and Garrick. 
— Macaulay, 

TALKERS.— Smooth, Oily 
Their voices arc soft and sweet, and they 
have an inimital^le talent in flowing on, 
without let or hindrance, in the most genial 
and soothing manner. They steal upon 
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yoar ear, and lull your temper; they come 
upon you with a kind of change that re¬ 
sembles a May atmospliere after March 
winds. One cannot remember what they 
say, but at the time the charm almost 
amounts to a fascination. One word takes 
hold of another wiili such a soft toui-h, and 
f)ne sentence moves into another, as drops 
of water in a stream move indistinguishaldy 
upon each other.—H. W. Beecher. 

TAPER.—An Address to a 

My taper, lend thy glimmerinfj niy, 

Oh give me all thy little liglu I 
Departed is the orb of clay. 

And o’er the city falls the night. 

Now gathering storms the sky o’erspread. 
And sweep with ruffian-blasts the plain ; 
Now on my window and my shed 
Descends tlie chill and beating rain. 

How fast thy slender form decays I 
Still, still a little longer stay; 

Now in the socket falls thy blaze— 

It flutters, and it dies away. 

How like thy dim and dying flame 
The sons of genius and of lore— 

Whose souls, too ardent foi their franu*, 
Bum till their pulse can beat no more ! 

Linn. 

TASTE—Defined, 

Taste is the power of relishing or reject¬ 
ing whatever is offered for the entertain¬ 
ment of the imagination.— Golhsmith. 

TASTE.—The Expense of 

Taste is pursued at a less expense than 
fashion. — -Shknstone. 

TASTE.—False 

False taste is for ever sighing after the 
new and the rare, and reminds us in her 
works of the scholar of Apelles, who, not 
being able to paint his Helen beautiful, 
determined to make her fine.— S. Rogers. 

TASTE.—A Fastidious 

A fastidious taste is like a squeamish 
appetite; the one has its origin in some 
disease of the mind, as surely as the other 
has in some ailment of the stomach.— Dr, 
Southey 

taste.—T he Formation of the 

The formation of the taste arises from a 
keen and true perception of the beautiful. 
—WlELANl). 

TASTE.—The Home of 

You seek the home of taste, and find 
The proud mechanic there, 


Rich as a king, and less a slave, 

Thron’d in his elbow-chair I 
Or on his sofa reading Locke, 

Be.side his open door! 

Why start?—why envy worth like his— 
The carpet on his floor ? 

Oh, give him taste ! it is the link 
Which binds us to the skies— 

A bridge of rainbows, thiown across 
The gulf of tears and sighs ! 

Or like a widower’s little one— 

An angel in a child — 

That Ic.ids him to her mother’s chair, 

And shows him how she smil’d ! 

E. Eilioit. 

TASTE. -Reading Essays on 

Tlicre are some readers who have never 
read an essay on taste ; and if they take my 
advice they never w’ill ; for they can no 
more improve their taste by so doing than 
they could improve their appetite or diges¬ 
tion by studying a cookery book.—D r. 
Southey. ; 

TASTES.—Opinion respecting 

Some physiologists have been of opinion 
that a large proportion of what are classed 
as tastes, including all flavours as distin¬ 
guished from the generic t.aste of sweet, 
sour, bitter, etc., are really affections of the 
nerves of smell, and are mistaken for tastes 
only because they are experienced along 
with tastes as a consequence of taking 
food into the mouth.—^J. S. Milu 

TAXATION—a Curse, 

Taxation on the necessaries of life is a 
curse equal to the barrenness of the earth 
and the inclemency of the weather.—D k. 
A. Smith. 

TAXATION.—Potentates Approve of 

There is one ]iassage in the Scriptures to 
which all the potentates of Europe seem 
to have given their unanimous assent and 
approbation, and to have studied so 
thoroughly as to have it quite at their 
fingers’ ends :—“ There went out a decree 
in the days of Claudius Ciesar, that all the 
wcvld should be taxed.*’— Colton. 

TAXES—the Consequence of War. 

Permit me to inform you what are the 
inevitable consequences of being too fond 
of glory :—Taxes—upon every article which 
enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is placed under the foot—taxes upon 
everything which it is pleasant to see^ hear, 
feelf smell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, 
light, and locomotion—^taxes on everything 
on earth, and the waters under the eartl^ 
on everything that comes from abroad or is 
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grown at home — taxes upon the raw 
material—taxes on every fresh value that 
is added to it by the industry of man— 
taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s 
appetite, and the drug that restores him to 
health—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal—on the poor man’s salt, and the 
rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of the 
coffin, and the ribbons of the bride—at bed 
or board, we must pay taxes. The school¬ 
boy whips his taxed top—the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with a 
taxed bridle on a taxed road—^and the dying 
Englishman, pouring his medicine which 
has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that 
has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent., makes his will on an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary, who has paid a licence 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property 
is then Immediately taxed from two to ten 
per cent. Besides the probate, large fees 
are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down to 
posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no 
more.— S. Smith. 

TAXES.—Heavy 

The taxes are indeed heavy ; and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them ; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us by allowing any abatement.—D r. 
Franklin. 

TEA.—The Origin and Introduction of 

This now commofl beverage is of recent 
origin in Europe ; neither the ancients nor 
those of the middle ages tasted of this 
luxury. The first accounts we find of the 
uses of this shrub are the casual notices of 
travellers, who seem to have tasted it, and 
sometimes not to have liked it. A Russian 
ambassador, in 1639, who resided at the 
court of the Mogul, declined accepting a 
large present of tea for the Czar, “as it 
would only encumber him with a commo¬ 
dity for which he had no use.'* Dr. Short 
has recorded an anecdote of a stratagem of 
the Dutch, in their second voyage to China, 
by which they at first obtained their tea 
without disbursing money; they carried with 
them ereat store of dried sage, and bartered 
It with the Chinese for lea; and received 


three or four pounds of tea for one of sage ; 
but, at length, the Dutch could not export 
sufficient quantity of sage to supply their 
demand. This fact, however, proves how 
deeply the imagination is concerned with 
our palate ; for the Chinese, affected by the 
exotic novelty, considered our sage to be 
more precious than their tea. 

Tlie first introduction of tea into Europe 
is not ascertained; according to the common 
accounts, it came into England from 
Holland in 1666, when Lord Arlington 
and I..ord Ossory brought over a small 
quantity : the custom of drinking tea be¬ 
came fashionable, and a pound weight sold 
then for sixty shillings. This account, 
however, is by no means satisfactory. I 
have heard of Oliver Cromwell’s tea-pot in 
the possession of the collector, and this will 
derange the chronology of those writers 
who are perpetually copying the researches 
of others, without confirming or correcting 
them.—I. Disraeli. 

TEA-CHEST.—A Pun on the 

A facetious Cantab is said to have placed 
on his tea-caddy the Latin words— Tu 
doces —Thou teachest, rendering the phrase 
into a punning motto—Thou tea-chest.— 
Riley. 

TEACH.—The Way to 

Knowledge is ndt to be crammed in by 
mere naked dictation ; you must teach as 
nature teaches, gently, softly, kindly—a 
little now, a little then—a little here, a 
little there—a little this way, a little that 
way. See how Nature trains her plants in 
the field. If you have gone into the corn¬ 
field early in the morning, you have seen 
theTittle drop of dew on the top of each 
wheat-ear, standing there and asking the 
sun to kiss it, 4ind impart to it some new 
chemical virtue, and having been kissed by 
the sun and invigorated, it looks for a little 
groove, a little canal, a little fissure in the 
plant, and runs down that fissure to the 
root, and nourishes it. That takes place 
every moming; and what is the conse¬ 
quence ? Why, there is the ear filling all 
round the top of the stalk—a number of 
rows, in each row a number of little granu¬ 
lar buds when the summer sun shines out, 
the dew-drop is formed, and these little 
granular buds swell; they harden; they 
swell again, and harden again; the summer 
sun shines out still more bravely ; and then 
you have the full com in the ear, which 
bows its head and asks the reaper to take 
it in.— Dr. Beaumont. 

TEACHER.—The Influence of the 

1 can conceive no higher aim of generous 
ambition than to exercise an influence over 
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the minds, thoughts, opinions, and characters 
of men. Now, such an influence the 
teacher exercises to an extent that can 
never be calculated, but which is unques¬ 
tionably very great. Its greatness depends 
just upon the same circumstance on which 
it depends that it is incalculable. Other 
influences may be estimated, inasmuch as 
they generally consist in the modification 
or reversal of opinions already formed, and 
of characters already developed. But the 
teacher^s influence is exerted in developing 
the mind itself, and almost in forming it, 
so that it never can be known what it would 
have been but for that influence having been 
brought to bear upon it. If other influences 
be compared to a force applied to push 
backward or forward the hands of the watch 
upon the dial, this may be likened to a 
power applied to the structure of the in¬ 
terior mechanism, and through that ruling 
the actual pointing of the hands at every 
point of the time during whicl. the watch 
shall last. Thus it is by no mere exaggera¬ 
tion that our schoolmasters, in M e good old 
times, were called "masters for they 
really exercised a mastery over the genera¬ 
tion which they educated, and through them 
over the generations that followed. Students 
of jihysical science tell us that the undula¬ 
tions or pulsations of the air, which consti¬ 
tute sound, can never wholly cease, but must 
go on propagating themselves until every 
particle of air in the atmosphere has re¬ 
ceived an impulse which must cause it to 
vibrate for ever, however its vibrations may 
be crossed and re-crossed and modified by 
the infinity of other vibrations which have 
been communicated to it by other sounds ; 
so that no whispered word and no falling 
pin leave any atom of our atmosphere in 
precisely the position which it would have 
occupied had the word not been uttered, or 
the pin not fallen. This is demonstrably 
true, but it is scarcely apprehensible, so in¬ 
finitesimally minute is the eflfect produced 
in remote regions by any sound that can be 
produced on earth. Equally real and more 
potent is the influence produced by the 
teacher upon a mind that must, of necessity, 
influence others, and these others in their 
turn, until the whole minds in the world 
are brought under an influence that origi¬ 
nated in, and issued from, it may be, a very 
humble village school.— Dr. W. Smith. 

TEACHER.—The Responsibility of a 
To a single teacher the hope of an entire ' 
city is often intrusted.— Scriver. 

TEAR.—Drying up a 

The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest (ame than shedding seas of gore. 

Byron. 


TEAR.—The Ornament of a 

Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 

Which suddenly took birth, but, over¬ 
weigh’d 

With its own swelling, dropp’d upon her 
bosom, 

Wliich, by reflection of her light, appear’d 

As Nature meant her sorrow for an orna¬ 
ment. Shirley 


TEAR.—A Penitent’s 

A penitent’s tear is an undeni.able ambas¬ 
sador, and never returns from the throne of 
grace unsatisfied.—S pencer. 

TEAR.—Religion’s 
But there *s a tear that gently flows, 

And, like the dew-drop on the rose, 
Refreshes all things near— 

In which the sky of purest blue 
Reflects its own celestial hue— 

It is religion’s tear !—Caunter. 

TEAR.—The Test of a 
When friendship or love our sympathies 
move, 

Wlien truth in a glance should appear. 
The lips may beguile with a dimple or 
smile, 

But the test of affection’s a tear. 


Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite’s wile. 
To mask detestation or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, while the soul-telling 
eye 

Is dimmed for a time with a tear. 

Byron. 

TEAR.—A Woman’s 

Oh ! too convincing—dangerously dear— 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness she can 
wield, 

To save, subdue—at once her spear and 
shield. Byron. 


TEARS.—The Benefit of 

Tears, to speak in the style of figure, 
fertilize the soil in which the virtues grow 
Indeed, the faculties of the mind, as well 
as the feelings of the heart, are meliorated 
by adversity.— Dr. Knox. 

TEARS.—Definitions of 

Certain drops of salt.—S hakspeare. 


The diamonds of the eye.— Dr. Davies. 

TEARS.—Desirable 

No tears are desirable but those that tend 
to clear the eyes from the filth of sin, that 
they may see better the loveliness of God, 
—Baxter. 
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TEARS.—A Father’s 

Tears such as tender fathers shed, 

Warm from my aj:^ed eyes descend, 
h\>i joy, to think, when T am dead, 

My son will have mankind his friend. 

TIandkl. 

TEARS.—Idle and Despairing 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean,— 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair. 

Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Tennyson. 

TEARS—of Joy. 

Pardon my tears ; 'Us joy which bids them 
flow— 

A joy which never was sincere till now. 

Drypen. 

TEARS—should be Secret. 

When man weeps he should he alone ; 
not })ecause tears are weak, but they bhould 
be secret.— Lytton. 

TEARS.—Self-Deceiving 

What sadder scene can angels view 
Than self-deceiving tears, 

Poured idly over some dark page 
Of earlier life ? Kebt.e. 

TEARS.—Unmoved by 

He who is unmoved by tears has no 
heart— Napoleon I. 

TEDIOUS.—A Person Excessively 

I tell you what— 
He held me last night at least nine hours 
In reckoning up the several persons’ names 
That were his lackeys: I cried “hum,” 
and “ well, go to,” 

But mark’d him not a word. Oh, he is as 
tedious 

As a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky ^house ! 1 had rather 
live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Shakspeare. 

TEETH—A Row of 

Such a pearly row of teeth, that Sove¬ 
reignty would have pawned her jewels for 
them.— Sterne. 

TEETH.—White 

Teeth like falling snow 
For white.—C owley. 

TELEGRAM.- The Word— 

The word is formed according to the 
itrictest laws of the language whence the 
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root comes. While tehis;rnph means—^to 
write from a distance, telegram means the 
writing itself executed from a distance. 
Monogram, lologram, etc., arc words form¬ 
ed upon the same analogy, and in good 
acceptation.— K. P. Smith. 

Wc nicely discuss whether telegram is a 
proper woid or not, and invoke the heroes 
of Ilomer to side with us for or against a 
term which would have tried every Greek 
tongue in its utterance, and vexed every 
Greek tongue in Us hearing ; and all the 
while the bees, who rejoice amid the .sugar 
plantations of our heather, warn and 
welcome each other in songs which the 
bees of Hyniettus .sang to each other; and 
the grasshoppers .signal from meadow to 
meadow as they did of old, when the 
musical shiver of their wings rang over 
Gieece as its cradle psalm. For one, I am 
lost in wonder and reverence, when I con¬ 
sider the telegraphic tloings of the humblest 
creatures. Whether it be a legion of 
locusts bent on a war of extcimination, or 
a cohort of butterflies arranging for a 
dance ; in some mystenuiis silent way the 
signal passes, and all understand it, and all 
obey it.— Prof. G. Wilson. 

TELEGRAMS.— Dislike to 

I never see one of those grey envelopes 
arrive without a .shudder. They bring 
more bad news than good. And then these 
telegrams have a summary way of proceed- 
ing, which knock.s one completely down. 
Letters alleviated the blow, or at all events 
they prepared for it; they anticipated your 
cpiestions, tliey told you what you wanted 
to know. The telegram either half kills 
you or bewilders you ; and having done 
that, leaves you there. I know, indeed, 
that in an insftmt, from one end of the 
world to the other, voices may question and 
answer; rapidly disquieted, one may be 
rapidly re-assured. But distance and time 
—two instruments of torture—are also con¬ 
ditions of life; they place some interval 
between the anvil and the hammer; take 
that away, the hammer will strike without 
cessation, and the broken anvil fall to pieces 
beneath the blows. In order to breathe, 
man must have air; and I question whether, 
in order to exist, he does not require, m a 
certain measure, both time and space ; one 
and the same moderating influence under 
I two modes. —Gasparin. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Electric 

Of all the physical agents discovered by 
modem scientific research, the most fertile 
in Its subserviency to the arts of life is, in- 
I contestably, electricity ; and of all the ap- 
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plications of this subtle n"ent, that which 
IS transccndently the most admirable in its ‘ 
effects, the most a'^tonisliing in its results, I 
and the most iinpoi tant in its influence upon | 
the social relations of mankind, and upon | 
the spiead of civilization and the diffusion 
of knovvlcdf^e, is the electric tclef^rajdi. No 
force r>f habit, however lon^ continued, no 
dep^ree of familiarity, can efface the sense 
of woTider which the effects of this most 
maivcllous application of science excites.— 
Dr. Lardner. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Extension of the 

Telegraph lines now stretch from Norway 
to the shores of Africa; from Nova Scotia 
to the Gulf of Mexico; from Great llritain 
they spread westwards to Newfoundland, 
and eastwards to Constantinople; the gi cater 
part of Europe and North America is netted 
over with them; a considerable part of Asia 
and Australia, and a portion of Africa. 
Every week some addition is made, and the 
d.iy IS not far distant when all the cities of 
the world shall be as near each other in 
time as the churches are in great cities, and 

the electric shock of a nation's gratitude” 
shall be reckoned a bare fact, and not a 
poetical simile.—P rof. G. Wilson. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Marvellousness 
of the 

The applications of electricity to the arts 
of life are, in themselves, of such romantic, 
if not poetic character, as to lead to their 
fancied predictions being traceable in the 
higher regions of embellished thought. 
Contemplating these marvellous results, it 
is asked—Might we not exclaim, after the 
inspired author of the Book of Job— 
** Canst thou send lightning, that they may 
go and say unto thee—If ere we are?” 
There is a fancied allusion to the applica¬ 
tion of electrical power in “ Iludihras,” 
where Sidrophel knows luow to 

“ Fire a mine in China, here, 

With s)rmpathetic gunpow^ier.” 

And even Puck’s fairy boast of putting a 
girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes, has been almost reduced to prac¬ 
tice ; one of our most profound electricians 
having exclaimed—“Give me but an un¬ 
limited length of wire, with a small bat¬ 
tery, and I will girdle the universe with a 
sentence in forty minutes.” And this is no 
vain boast; for so rapid is the transition of 
the electric current along the lines of the 
telegraph wire, that, supposing it were pos¬ 
sible to carry the wires eight times round 
the earth, it would but occupy one second of 
Times. 


TELEGRAPH.—The Materials of the 

Tliey represent all the quarters of the 
globe Norwegian and Canailinn wooil, 
Swedish steel, English iron, AusiralLiu 
copper, Silesian zinc, Siamese gutta-per¬ 
cha, Russian hemp, Sicilian suljflnir, Afn- 
can palin-oil, South American platina, and 
other ingredients from every region of the 
woild.— Prof G. Wilson, 

TELEGRAPH.~The Pedigree of the 

Directly it is the child of the Penny 
Post, and the grandchild of the Railway 
Locomotive, to which it shows its affinity 
by clinging to the Railway.— Prof. G. 
Wilson. 

TELEGRAPH.—A Private 

And they threaten us with a private tele¬ 
graph from house to house ! The first boic 
who may take it into his head to ask us 
how we are, or to inform us that he has 
just sneezed, will but have to pla-<» his 
finger on the electric keys ; and though we 
be enclosed under triple bolts, the lightning 
will strike us I Neither the tHc-iidHe, nor 
solitude, nor the labour of the biain, nor 
prayer, nor day, nor niglit, vull preserve 
us I When that comes, it will be all over 
with us indeed I —Gasparin. 

TELEGRAPH.—The Song of the 

If you stand at any time beside a tele¬ 
graph-post, you will hear the wind pla}nng 
on the i^olian harp of the stretched wires, 
and evoking from them the sweetest music. 
They sing at their work. Whatever the 
message may be, they speed it along the 
line : but all the while they sing, and these 
are the words I last heard them singing:— 

Men have spoken, men have dreamed. 

Of a universal tongue ; 

Universal speech can be 

Only when the wools are sung ; 

When our harp has all its strings, 

And its music fills tlic air. 

In a universal tongue 
All the world shall share. 

• Prof. G. Wilson. 

TELESCOPE.—The Invention of the 

It was in the month of April or May, 
1609, that a rumour, creeping through 
Europe by the tardy messengers of former 
days, at lenglli found its way to Venice, 
where Galileo was on a visit to a friend, 
that a Dutchman had presented to Prince 
Maurice of Nassau an optical instrument, 
which possessed the singular property of 
causing distant objects to appear nearer to 
the observer. This Dutchman was Hans, 
or John Sippershey, who, as has beeD 
57 $ 
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clearly proved by the late Professor Moll, 
of Utrecht, was in possession of a telescope 
made by himself so early as October 1608. 
A few days afterwards, this report was 
confirmed in a letter from James Badorere, 
at Paris, to Galileo, who immediately ap¬ 
plied himself to the consideration of the 
subject. On the first night after his return 
to Padua, he found in the doctrines of re¬ 
fraction the principle which he sought. 
Having procured two spectacle-glasses, 
both of which were plane on one side, 
while one of them had its other side con¬ 
vex, and the other its second side concave, 
he placed one at each end of a leaden tube 
a few Indies long; and having applied his 
eye to the concave glas>s, he saw objects 
pretty large, and pretty near him. This 
little instrument, which magnified only 
three times, and which he held between his 
fingers or laid in his hand, he carried to 
Venice, where it excited the most intense 
interest. Crowds of the principal citizens 
flocked to his house to see the magical 
toy; and after nearly a month had been 
spent in gratif)dng this epidemical curiosity, 
Galileo was led to understand from Leo¬ 
nardo Deodati, the Doge of Venice, that 
the Senate would be highly gratified by 
obtaining possession of so extraordinary 
an instrument. Galileo instantly complied 
with the wishes of his patrons, who ac¬ 
knowledged the prc.sent by a mandate, 
confernng upon him for life his professor¬ 
ship at Padua, and raising his salary from 
five hundred and twenty to one thousand 
florins.— ^Timbs. 

TELESCOPE AND THE MICROSCOPE. 

—The 

About the time of the invention of the 
telescope, another instrument was formed, 
which laid open a scene no less wonderful. 
This was the microscope. The one led me 
to see a system in every star; the other 
leads me to see a world in every atom. The 
one taught me that this mighty globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and of its 
countries, is but a grain of sand on the high 
field of immensity; the other teaches me 
that every grain of sand may harbour with¬ 
in it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insig¬ 
nificance of the world I tread upon; the 
other redeems it from all its insignificance; 
for it tells me that in the leaves of every 
forest, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the waters of every rivulet, there are 
worlds teeming with life, and numberless 
as are the glories of the firmament. The 
one has suggested to me that, beyond and 
above all that is visible to man, there may 
lie fields of creation which sweep immea¬ 
surably along, anil caiTy the impress of the 
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Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of 
the universe : the other suggests to me that 
within and beneath all that minuteness 
which the aided eye of man has been able 
to explore, there may lie a region of invis¬ 
ibles ; and that, could we draw aside the 
mysterious curtain which shrouds it from our 
senses, we might there see a theatre of as 
many wonders as astronomy has unfolded,— 
a universe within the compass of a point so 
small as to elude all the powers of the 
microscope, but where the wonder-working 
God finds room for the exercise of all Ills 
attributes, where He can raise another me¬ 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate 
them all with the evidences of His glory.— 
Chalmers. 

TEMPER—Aroused. 

I know thy generous temper well; 
Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It straight takes fire, and mounts into a 
bla7c. Addison. 

TEMPER.—A Bad 

Notwithstanding the many complaints of 
the calamities of human life, it is certain 
that more constant uneasiness arises from ill 
teraiier than from ill fortune. In vain has 
Providence bestowed every external blessing 
if care has not been taken by ourselves to 
smooth the asperities of the temper. A bad 
temper embitters every sweet, and converts 
a place of happiness into a place of tor¬ 
ment.— Dr. Knox. 

TEMPER.—A Cheerful 

A cheerful temper is as the sunshine of 
Paradise.— E. Davies. 

TEMPER.—®he Command of the 

Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of known 
courage and honour, being very injuriously 
treated by a hot-headed youth, who next 
proceeded to challenge him, and, on his 
refusal, spit in his face, and that too in pub¬ 
lic, the knight, taking out his handkerchief 
with great calmness, made him only this 
reply ;—“ Young man, if I could as easily 
wipe your blood from my conscience as I 
can this injury from my face, I would this 
moment take away your life.” The youth, 
with a sudden and strong sense of his mis¬ 
behaviour, fell on his knees, and begged 
forgiveness.— Buck. 

TEMPER.—Courtesy of 

Courtesy of temper, when it is used to 
veil churlishness of deed, is but a knight’s 
girdle around the breast of a base clown,— 
Sir W. Scott. 
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TEMPER.—A Good 

It is a medicine which brings relief. 

And moderates the malady of grief; 

It IS a ceaseless spring from which doth flow 
Contentment, peace, and happiness below ; 
It is the pilot which our bark will guide 
Safe past the rocks of envy, hate, or pride; 
It i.*’ the soft south wind that mildly blows, 

("arrying sweet fragrance wheresoe’er it goes; 
It is the shield that will protect our hearts 
From malice, and from envy’s poison’d 
darts ; 

Lilce water doth it fall on hatred’s flame. 
And either quenches or abates the same ; 
But on affection’s pure and hallow’d fire 
It falls like oil, and makes it mount the 
higher. R. W. Jackson. 

TEMPER.—A Quarrelsome 

If a man has a (luarrclsomc temper, let 
him alone. The world will soon find him 
employment ; lie will soon meet with some 
stronger than himself, who will repay him 
belter than you can. A man may fight 
duels all his life, if he is disposed to quar¬ 
rel.— R. Cecil. 

TEMPER.—Sweetness of 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, 
but a natural excellence ; and, therefore, to 
rc’conimend it to those who have it not, may 
be deemed rather an insult than an advice. 
—Dr. Johnson. 

TEMPER.—The Way to Master the 

A merchant if London having a dispute 
with a Quaker concerning a business ac¬ 
count, determined to institute a lawsuit 
against him. Desirous of amicably settling 
the matter, the Quaker called at the house of 
the merchant, when he became so enraged, 
that he vehemently declared to his servant 
that he would not see him. The Quaker 
mildly said to him—“ Well, friend, may 
God put thee in a better mind.” The mer¬ 
chant was subdued by the kindness of the 
reply; and, after careful consideration, 
became convinced that he was wrong. He 
sent for the Quaker, and after making a 
humble apology, he said—** How were you 
able to bear my abuse with so much 
patience ? ” ** Friend,” replied the Quaker, 
“ I was naturally as hot and violent as thou 
art ^ but I knew that to indulge my temper 
was sinful, and also very foolish. I observed 
that men in a passion always spoke very 
loud, and I thought that if I could control 
my voice, I should keep down my passions, 
I therefore made it a rule never to let it rise 
above a certain key; and by a careful obser¬ 
vance of this rule, I have, with the blessing 
of God, entirely mastcied my natural tem¬ 
per.”— Alcoi'I. 


TEMPERS.—Cynical 

‘*I tread on the pride of Plato,” said 
Diogenes, as he walked over Plato’s carpet. 
*‘Yes—and with more pride,” said Plato. 
—R. Cecil. 

TEMPERS. —Vain-Glorious 
Some intermixture of vain-glorions tem¬ 
pers puts life into business, and makes a fit 
composition in grand enterprises and hazard¬ 
ous undertakings; for men of solid and solicr 
n.itures have more of the ballast than the 
sail.—L ord Bacon, 

TEMPERANCE—Defined. 

Temperance is reason’s girdle and pas¬ 
sion’s bridle, the strength of the soul, and 
the foundation of virtue.— Bp. Taylor. 

TEMPERANCE—Nature’s Physician, 

Wilt thou see 

Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

Ills own music, his own health ; 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
I Tow to wear her garments well; 

Her garments that upon her sit, 

As garments shouhl do, close and fit ; 

A well-clothed soul that’s not oppress’d, 
Nor choked with what she should be 
dress’d : 

A soul sheathed in a crystal shiine. 

Through which all her bright features 
shine; 

As when a piece of wanton Ia^vn, 

A thm aerial veil, is drawn 
O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide. 

More sweetly shews the blushing bride ; 

A soul, whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no lazy steams— 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day ? 

Would’st seeaman whose well-warm’d blood 
Bathes him in a genuine floo<l ? 

A man whose tuned humours be 
A scat of rarest harmony ? 

Would’st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, 
beguile 

Age ? Would’st see December smile? 
Would’st see nests of new roses grow 
In a be<l of reverend snow ? 

Wann thoughts, fiee spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 

In sum, would’st see a man that can 
Live to be old, and still a man ? 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft 
flowers ; 

And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends ; 

No quarrels, murmurs, no delay ; 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away : 

This rare one, reader, would’st thou see? 
Hark, hither, and thyself be he. 

^ Crash AW. 
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TEMPERANCE.—The Rewards of 
Temperance puts wood on Ujc fire, meal 
in the barrel, flour in the tub, money m the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment 
in the house, clothes on tlie back, and 
vigour in the body.— Dr. Franklin. 

TEMPERANCE.—The Use and Power of 
Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he 
that can use it aright is liker a god than a 
man ; for as it will transform a beast to a 
man again, so it will make a man a god.— 
JUjrton. 

TEMPTATION.—Cast Down by 

He may quickly be cast down by a 
sinful tem]ila1ion who is already prepared 
for it by a sinful occasion : and wlio will pity 
that man whose house is blown up with 
])Owdcr, if he keeps his barrels in the 
chimney-corner?—W. Skcker. 

TEMPTATION.—The Course of 

Temptation wins upon the soul by secret 
and almost insensible gradations. A first 
acquaiulance with sin is improved into fami¬ 
liarity, and at length is changed into love. 
—Bp. Blomfxf.lu. 

TEMPTATION.—The Duty to Avoid 
I do not deny that a man who can pass 
unscathed through the severest temptation 
is plainly a man of more lofty character 
than one who was never trierl. But it is 
one of the most imperative duties to avoid 
lemplation. We are bound on all occa¬ 
sions to remember not only that we are to 
avoid things lawful, but even things that 
are innocent, if we find they tempt us to 
do wrong ■— Bp. TV.mple. 

TEMPTATION.—The EflFect of 
Yielding to 

He that yields to temptation, debases 
himself with a debasement from which he 
can never arise.—M ann. 

TEMPTATION.—The Fear of 
They that fear the adder’s sting will not 
come 

Near her hissing.—C hapman. 

TEMPTATION.—Heaven Interposes in 
When urged by strong temptation to the 
brink 

Of guilt and min, stands the virtuous mind. 
With scarce a step between j all-pitying 
Heaven, 

Severe in mercy, chastening in its love, 
Oft-times in dark and awful visitation 
Doth interpose, and leads the wanderer back 
To the straight path, to be for ever after 
A firm, undaunted, onward-bearing traveller. 
Strong in humility, who swerves no more. 

Joanna Baillie. 
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TEMPTATION.—The Methods of 
Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us 
tmths ;— 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.— Sharspeare. 

TENDERNESS.—Power Associated with 

The power to relieve distress should ever 
be the associate of tenderness ; or lie who 
possesses it is far more wretched than the 
object which has exercised it.—E. Davies. 

TENDERNESS.—The Recompense of 

lie whose wakeful tenderness removes 
Th’ obstructing thorn which wounds the 
friend he loves. 

Smooths not another’s rugged path alone. 
But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

H. More. 

TERMS.—Common and Abstract 

Common terms belong to things ; abstract 
tci ms belong to qualities. Common terms 
are used in classification ; abstract terms 
aic employed In gencialization.—I.T aylor. 

TERMS.—Convertible 

Convertible terms are such as may be ex* 
changed, the one for the other, without 
affecting the sense, or de.stroymg the truth 
of the proposition in which tliey occur.— 
I. 'I aylor. 

TERMS.—Correlative 

Correlative terms are such as have no 
sense, stiictly speaking, apart from some 
other. Thus the words father and son, 
husband and wife, suppose, or tacitly in¬ 
clude the other term. The words creature 
and Creator, king and subject, and all 
adjectives of comparison, are correlatives. 
If we speak of something that is better, or 
gi cater, o» wiser, we suppose something 
worse, or smaller, or less wise.—I. Taylor. 

TEST.—The Best 

Experience is unquestionably the surest 
standard by which to test everything.— 
Washington. 

TESTAMENT.—The New 

All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world, all the penetration of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Aristotle, had never been 
able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Provi¬ 
dence and of man, as is to be found in the 
New Testament. —B eatt ik. 

TESTAMENT.—The Old 

The Old Testament is the primer, the 
grammar, the syntax of Christianity.— 
Dean 
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TESTAMENTS.~The Old and the New 
The Old Testament is chiefly a law-book, 
teaching what we should do or not do, and 
showing examples and acts how such laws 
are observed and transgressed. But the 
New Testament is a book wherein is written 
the Gospel of God’s promises, and the acts 
of those that believed, and those that 
believed not.— Luther. 

TESTIMONY—Defined. 

Testimony is the conveyance of facts, by 
speaking or wilting, from those who have 
personal knowledge of them, to those who 
have not.—I. Taylor. 

TESTIMONY.—Human 

Tlie usual character of human testimony 
is substantial truth under circumstantial 
variety.—A dn. Paley. 

TESTIMONY.—The Value of 

The value of testimony is, in most cases, 
easily estimated, by comparing one part 
with another ; especially in points of a 
trivial or unimpOTtaut kind. The lesser 
circumstances of a story that has been inven¬ 
ted to deceive, will seldom be found com¬ 
patible one with another. Nothing but the 
real consistency of truth can give consistency 
to a long relation of facts. The minute 
particulars of* place, and time, and persons, 
and accidents, can never be so calculated 
and arranged by a fabrication, as to icmove 
every clue to the detection of the fraud.— 
J, Taylor. 

THAMES.—The River 
Oh could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stieam 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing 
full Denham. 

THANKFUL—for a Little. 

He enjoys much who is thankful for a 
little.—W. Secker. 

THANKFULNESS.—The Cause of 

Plato, looking through the dim spectacles 
of nature, gave thanks unto God for three 
things ;—first, that God had created him a 
man, and not a beast; secondly, that he 
was bom a Grecian, not a barbarian; thirdly, 
that not only so, but a philosopher also. 
But Christians, that are better taught, turn 
the stream of their thanks into another 
channel:—first, that God hath created them 
after His own image; secondly, that He 
hath called them out of the common crowd 
of this world, and made them Christians; 
thirdly, and more especially, that He hath 


made them faithful ones—like a few qt»ick- 
sighted men among a company of blind ones. 
Great cause of thankfulness indeed I —^J. 
Bayly. 

THANKFULNESS.—The Supreme 
Object of 

A lady applied to the eminent philan¬ 
thropist, Richard Reynolds, on behalf of a 
little orphan hoy. After he had given 
liberally, she said- - “ When he is old enougli, 
I will teach him to name and thank his 
benefactor.” “ Stop,” said the good man ; 
“thou art mistaken. We do not thank the 
clouds for rain. Teach him to look higher, 
and thank Him who giveth both the clouds 
and the rain.”— Arvine, 

THANKSGIVING—Defined. 

Thanksgiving is delighted meditation on 
what the Lord has done for ourselves or 
others,—praise for divine mercies.—D r. J. 
Hamilton. 

THANKSGIVING—always Ready. 

As flowers carry dew-drops, trembling on 
I the edges of the petals, and ready to fall at 
the first waft of wind or brush of bird, so 
the heart should carry its beaded words of 
thanksgiving; and at the first breath of 
heavenly favour let down the shower, per¬ 
fumed with the heart’s gratitude.—H. W. 
Belcher. 

THEATRE.—The Effect on Entering a 
A man who enters the theatre is imme¬ 
diately struck with the view of so great a 
multitude, participating of one common 
amusement; and experiences, from their 
very aspect, a superior sensibility or dispo¬ 
sition of being affected with every sentiment 
which he shares with Ins fellow-creatures.— 
Hume. 

THEATRE AND THE PULPIT.—The 
The theatre has often been at variance 
with the pulpit: they ought not to quarrel. 
How much it is to be wished that the cele¬ 
bration of Nature and of God were intrusted 
to none but men of noble minds!— Goethe. 

THEOLOGY.—A Conventional 

This is a theology which a man has 
received from others, rather than reached 
by his own research ;—a theology which 
has been put into his memory as si 
class of propositions, rather than wrought 
out of his soul as spiritual convictions ; 
—a theology which is more concemcil 
about grammar than grace—symbol than 
sense—sign than substance.— Dr. Thomas* 

THEOLOGY—Defined. 

The science which treats of the existence, 
character, and attributes of God, His laws 
579 
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and government, the doctrines we are to 
hclievc, and the duties we are to practice. 
—Dr. Webster, 

THEORY—Worth but Little. 

Theory is worth but little, unless it can 
explain its own phenomena, and it must 
effect this without contradicting itself; 
therefore the facts are sometimes assimi¬ 
lated to the theory, rather than the theory 
to the facts.— Colton. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

One clear frosty morning, an eminent 
Cambridge don, famous for encyclopjedic 
information, accompanied some of his young 
friends to the ice ; and, in going, talked to 
them with sucli science about skating, that 
they expected from him mai-vellous feats of 
clever gyration. To their surprise, his skill 
proved to be but small, and his tumbles 
woeful. Doctor,” at length cried one, as 
he lifted tlie fallen professor, “how is this?” 
“ Easily explained,” was the ready reply: 
•* I, you see, am up in tlieory, but daivn in 
practice. ”— Coley. 

THINGS.—Holy 

Holy things are easy and sweet; they 
licar entertainments in their hands, and 
rewards at their backs: their good is cer¬ 
tain and perpetual ; and they make us 
cheerful to-day, and pleasant to-morrow; 
and spiritual songs end not in a sigh and a 
groan; neither, like unwholesome physic, 
do they let loose a present humour, and 
introduce an habitual indisposition; but 
they bring us to the felicity of God, “ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
They do not give a private and particular 
delight, but their benefit is public, like the 
incense of the altar, which sends up a sweet 
smell to heaven, and makes atonement for 
the religious man that kindled it, and 
delights all the standers by, and makes the 
very air wholesome.—B p. Taylor. 

THINGS—Ill-Got. 

Things ill-got had ever bad success. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

THINGS.—Incredible 

Three incredible things among incredible 
things:—^pure mechanism of the brute crea¬ 
tion, passive obedience, and the infallibility 
of the Pope.— Montesquieu. 

THINGS.—Little 
Drops do pierce the stubborn flint. 

Not by force but often falling; 

Custom kills by feeble dint. 

More by use than strength and vailing. 
Single sands have little weight, 

Many make a drawing frei^t. 

Southwell. 
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GS.—Little 

ttle rope sufficeth to hang a great 
a little dross abaseth much gold ; a 
poison infecteth much wholesome 
; a little heresie comipteth rnuqh 
doctrine; a little fly is enough to 
11 the alabaster box of ointment. So 
allest sin, the least peccadillo^ with- 
od’s mercy, is sufficient to ruin our 
0 all eternity.— Bosquieri. 

GS.—Pleasant 

after toil, port after stonny seas, 
fter war, death after life, doth greatly 
ease. Spenser. 

KER.— The Laugh of the 

hou this for a verity,—the subtlest 
inker, when alone, 
ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh 
e loudest with his fellows.—T upper. 

KING—Necessary to Reading. 

ling furnishes the mind only with 
ils of knowledge; it is thinking 
what we read ours. So far as we 
end and see the connection of ideas, 
t is ours ; without that it is so much 
latter floating m our brain.—L ocke. 

KING.—The Privilege of 

iking has been one of the least ex- 
invileges of cultivated humanity.— 

KING.—The Process of 
re asked several men what passes in 
inds when they are thinking; and I 
lever find any man who could think 
minutes together. Everybody has 
to admit that it was a perpetual 
>n fh>m a particular path, and a 
lal return to it; which, imperfect as 
eration is, is the only method in 
we can operate with our minds 
ry on any process of thought.— 
TH. 

CING.—The Properties of Just 

t is possible; what is commendable; 
at ought to be.—C atherall. 

CINQ-POWER.—The 
thinking-power is, according to its 
a power as never-dying as that 
holds together suns and stars. Its 
may work themselves out, and the 
of its operations may change; but 
Te is eternal as the Divine Mind, 
supports are as Arm as the pillars oi 
rerse. —Herder. 



THORN. 


THREATS. 


THORN.—None without a 

Where will you find a man who has not 
some thorn in nis side ?—Wolfe. 

THORNS—Reaped. 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the 
tree 

I planted; they have tom me, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would 
spring from such a deed.—B yron. 

THOUGHT—Dissipated. 

The cry of a child, the fall of a hook, the 
most trifling occurrence, is suflicient to dis¬ 
sipate religious thought, and to introduce a 
more willing train of ideas ; a sparrow flut¬ 
tering about the church is an antagonist 
which the most profound theologian m 
Europe is wholly unable to overcome.— 
S. Smith. 

THOUGHT.—The Foundations of 

Perspicuity ; amplitude ; and justness.— 
Catherall. 

THOUGHT.—The Joy of 

Not speaking much, pleased rather with 
the joy of her own thought.—W. Words¬ 
worth. 

THOUGHT.—The Man of 

The man of thought strikes deepest, and 
strikes safely.—S avage. 

THOUGHT.—The Ornaments of 

Clearness ; correctness ; and novelty.— 
Catherall. 

THOUGHT.—Stealing and Altering a 
Some steal a thought. 
And clip it round the edge, and challenge 
him 

Whose *t was to swear to it. To serve things 
thus 

Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 
Into new stars. P. J. Bailey. 

THOUGHT.—The Want of 

He trudged along, unknowing what he 
sought 

And whistled as he went for want of 
thought. Dryden. 

THOUGHT—Writ Down. 

A mist of words, 

Like halos round the moon, though they 
enlarge 

The seeming size of thoughts, make the 
light less 

Doubly. It is the thought writ down we 
want. 

Not its effect—not likenesses of likenesses. 

P. T‘ Bailey. 


THOUGHTS—that Breathe. 

Hark ! his hands the lyre exploi'C ; 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictur’d um 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that 
bum. T. Gray. 

THOUGHTS.—First 

In matters of expediency and prudence 
wait for the after-thoughts ; but in matters 
of conscious and present duty, take the 
first thoughts that arise, for they arc the 
divinest.— Dr. Raleigh. 

THOUGHTS.—Good 

Good thoughts are blessed guests, and 
should be heartily welcomed, well fed, and 
much sought after. Like rose leaves, they 
give out a sweet smell if laid up in the jar 
of memory.— Spurgeon, 

THOUGHTS.—Holy 

Holy thoughts breed holy words and 
holy actions, and are hopeful evidences of 
a renewed heart Who would not have 
them ? To keep chaff out of a bushel, one 
sure plan is to fill it with wheat.— SPUR¬ 
GEON. 

THOUGHTS.—The Immortality of 

The old thoughts never die. Immortal 
dream.s 

Outlive their dreamers, and arc ours for 
aye: 

No thought once form’d and utter’d can 
expire. Mackay. 

THOUGHTS.—The Importance of 

Such as the thoughts are, the soul is.— 
SCRIVER. 

THOUGHTS—Printed. 

You shall see them on a beautiful quarto- 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin.— 
Sheridan. 

THREATS.—Abstaining from 

I consider it a mark of great prudence in 
a man to abstain from threats or any con- 
temjjtuous expressions ; for neither of these 
weaken the enemy, but threats make him 
more cautious, and tlie other excites his 
hatred and a desire to revenge himseU 
—Machiavelli. 

THREATS.—Fearless of 

There is no terror in your threats ! 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle 
Which 1 respect not—S haksprab& 
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TIME. 


THREATS.—Loudest in 

Those that are the loudest in their threats 
are the weakest in the execution of them. 
—Colton. 

THRIFTY.—The Work of the 

The world has always been divided into 
two classes—those who have saved, and 
those who have spent—the thrifty and the 
extravagant. The building of all the houses, 
the mills, the bridges, and the ships, and 
the accomplishment of all other gi eat works 
which have rendered man civilized and 
happy, has been done by the savers, the 
thnfty ; and those who have wasted their 
resources liave always been their slaves. It 
has been the law of nature and of Provi¬ 
dence that this should be so.—CuBDEN. 

THRIVE.~The Way to 

Diligence and humility is the way to 
thrive in the riches of the undci*standing as 
well as in gold.— Dil Wa ns. 

THRONE.—A Description of the 

The throne is but a bit of gilded wood 
covered with velvet.— Napoleon I. 

THRUSH.—The 

The thrush derives its name from mistle¬ 
toe berries, of wliich it is exceedingly fond. 
It is famed for its clear, nnging, musical 
note, and sings loudest, and sweetest, and 
longest in stoiins; hence it is no mean 
teacher to man, vvliose song of gladness and 
gi-atilude should rise to heaven—not only 
when his .shy is clear, but when it is dark¬ 
ened with clouds, and ilic stoi in portends 
fearful disasters.—Du. Davies. 

THUNDER.—The 

Heaven’s great artillery.— Crasiiaw. 

THUNDER—the Herald of Heaven. 

The herald, eartli-jiccredited, of Heaven, 
Which when men hear, they think of 
heaven’s King, 

And run the items o’er of the account 
To which He’s sure to call them. 

J. S. IvNowr.Es. 
THUNDER.—A Lover of 

Such was the spirit of a venerable jiatn- 
arch—who shed on a very humble station 
the lustre of brilliant graces—that, when 
the storm sent others in haste to their 
homes, he was wont to leave his own, and 
to stand with upturned face, raised eye, and 
with his grey head uncovered, to watch the 
flash, and listen to the music of the roaring 
thunder. How fine his reply to those who 
expressed their wonder at his aspect and 
attitude—** It is my Father's voice, and 
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I like well to hear it 1 ” What a sublime 
example of the perfect love that casteth out 
fear!— Dr. Guthrie. 

TIDE.—Human Affairs have a 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries; 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures.—S iiakspeare, 
TIDE AND TIME. 

Tide and time for no man stay. 

SOMERVILI.E. 

TIDES.—The Occasion of the 

The winds raise the v aves of the ocean 
by an action wholly mechanical, and pro¬ 
ducing a superficial and local agitation; 
but when they blow constantly in the same 
direction, they impart to the waters a mo¬ 
tion in the direction of their own course. 
The sun and moon pass over the suiface of 
the seas, and the entire mass of water, 
obedient to the mighty attraction, piles itself 
up in a wave of which the summit follows 
tlie course of the dominant luminary. This 
wave occasions the tides. Tlie unequal 
])ressure of the atmosphere on tlie different 
points of the ocean, from which result dif¬ 
ferences of level, and above all, the diffe¬ 
rences of temperature between the tiopical 
and the polar seas, to which correspond 
different degrees of dcn.sity, are so many 
moie causes disturbing the equilibrium of 
the oceanic waters, and creating in their 
bosom various motions whicli continually 
tend to equilibrium, but which never pro¬ 
duce it. Solhetimes the superficial mass is 
transported from east to west, as in the 
great equatorial current; sometimes a deep 
and narrow band, a true oceanic river, 
lh)ws rapidly through waters comparatively 
tranquil, as in the Gulf Stream. Here 
currents meet and unite; there they are 
separated, and the upper and undercurrents 
run in opposite directions. Everywhere 
change is going on; there is nowhere 
absolute inaction, which is as unknown to 
nature m the ocean as elsewhere.— 
Guvot. 

TIME.—The Chariot Wheels of 

Time’s chariot wheels make their carriage- 
road in the fairest face.— La Rochefou¬ 
cauld. 

TIME—Craved. 

Time! time 1 a world of wealth for aa 
inch of time 1 —Queen Eueabeth. 



TIME. 


TIME. 


TIME.—The Death of 
Be silent and still, for his end draweth 
near, 

And watch with a quivering breath ; 

No mortal eye beheld his birth, 

But all shall behold his death ; 

F or the nations from every land and clime 
Shall gather to gaze on the close of Time. 

The moon shall look down with a tearful 
eye, 

And the snn shall withhold his fire. 

And the hoary earth, all parched and dry, 
Shall flame for his funeral pyre, 

When the Angel, that standeth on earth and 
shore, 

Proclaimeth that “ Time shall be no more ! ** 
E. POLLOK. 

TIME—Defined. 

Time is duration measured, or divided, 
into equal parts.—T. Tayi.or. 

TIME.—The Dusk of 

The seasons bring the flower again, 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

Tennyson. 

TIME.—The Employment of 

Dionysius, the Sicilian, employed his 
time so well, that being asked by one who 
wanted to speak with him if he were at 
leisure, answered—‘‘Heaven fi^rbid that I 
should ever have any leisure time.”— 
SCRAGGS. 

TIME.—The Flight of 

I remember hearing an aged man in the 
country compare the slow movement of 
time in early life, and its swift flight as it 
approaches old age, to the druramings of a 
partridge or muffled ^ouse in the woods, 
falling slow and distinct at first, and then 
following each other more and more ra¬ 
pidly, till they end at last in a whirring 
sound.—B ryant. 

TIME—like a Host. 

Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by 
the hand ; 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would 

fly. 

Grapps-in the new comer.—S iiaksfeake. 

TIME.—The Improvement of 

It seems that life is all a void. 

On selfish thoughts alone employed ; 
That length of days is not a good. 
Unless their use be understo^ ; 

While if good deeds one year engage. 
That may be longer than an age: 


But if a year in trifles go, 

Perhaps you’d spend a thousand so : 
Time cannot stay to make us wise— 
We must improve it as it flies. 

I. Taylor. 

TIME.—Killing 

There *s scarce a point wherein mankind 
agree 

So well as in their boast of killing me : 

I boast of nothing, but when I’ve a mind, 

I think I can be even with mankind. 

Voltaire. 

TIME.— A Little More 

As for a little more time, it is ten to one 
if<t would make you happier. If you had 
more time, it would be sure to hang heavily. 
—Dr. Doudney. 

TIME.—The Power of 

Time has a marvellous power of ruin. 
Courts and cabinets tremble at its breath ; 
dynasties are compelled before it like the 
foam upon the crest of the waves ; it frets 
decay upon the temple-pile, and upon the 
oriel’s delicate tracing ; it makes mounds of 
the palaces where once kings rioted and 
beauty revelled,—a roofless ruin, where owls 
hoot from decaying towers and where the 
panther makes his lair.— PUNSHON, 

TIME.—The Powerlessneas of 

There are some things over which Time 
has no }>ussible power. It cannot touch 
fate, for example ; that lives, grows, ripens 
in its despite : tradition overleaps the many 
tombs in which Time inters the years ■ 
memory mocks him to destroy her : tlie 
humanness of the heart is an everlasting 
thing; hence the old patriarchal talcs— 
tales of ancient hope, and fear, and joy, and 
wiong, and sorrow, find their way swift to 
the hearts of the men of all the woild’s 
ages, because they touch feelings which are 
eternal, and strike chords that are never 
out of tune.— Punshon. 

TIME.—The Progress of 

Time halts not in his noiseless march. 

Nor turns, nor winds, as doth the liquid 
flood; 

lafe slips from underneath us, like that 
arch 

Of airy woikmanship whereon we stood. 
Earth stretched below, heaven in our neigh¬ 
bourhood.— W. Wordsworth. 

TIME.—A Proverb on 

Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.—S hakspeare. 

TIME.—Reputation Affected by 

Time never ftiils to bring every exalted 
reputation to « strict scrutiny. —Ames. 
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TIME.—The Results of 

It is ten o’clock : 

Thus may we see how the world wags ; 

’ 7 'is but an hour ago since it was nine; 

And after an hour more ^t will be eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour wc ripe and ripe. 
And so from hour to hour wc rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. — ^hakspkauk. 

TIME.—The Scythe of 

Occupation is the scythe of time.— 
Napoi-eon 1. 

TIM E.— Swift-Fooled 

On our quickest decrees the inaudible 
and noiseless foot of Time steals ere we can 
effect them.—S hakspeare. 

TIME—Taken by the Forelock. 

Time is painted with a lock before, and 
bald behind, signifying thereby, that we 
must take time, as we say, by the foielock, 
lor when it is once past there is no recalling 
it.— Dean Swifp. 

TIME.—The Touch of 

Time’s gradual touch 
Has moulded into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frown’d with all its liattle- 
ments, 

Was only terrible. W. Mason. 

TIME.—The Use of 

When ])ursuing his musical avocations 
in the pump-room at Hath, Sir William 
llcfschel had a small workshop close at 
hand, and when the exacting loungers in 
the pump-room admitted of a jjausc in the 
music, he slijiped off to complete the polish¬ 
ing of a speculum, or the grinding of a lens ; 
but he was always ready, when he heard 
the signal, to snatch up his instrument, and 
be the first m the orchestra. Thus he 
gathered up the fragments of time ; and it 
was these fragments that made him the 
friend of monarchsf and the first of astrono¬ 
mers.— Leitcii. 

TIME.—The Worth of 

Thou thmk’st it folly to be wise too .soon. 
Vouth is not rich in time, it may be poor. 
I’ait with it as with money, sparing, pay 
No moment but in puichase of its worth ; 
And what its worth—a.sk death-beds, they 
can tell. Dr. E. Young. 

TIMES.—The Badness of the 

The badness of the times (as the vulgar 
phrase expresses a scene of distress) fre¬ 
quently depends more on those who govern 
the ship than on tlie weather.— Zimmer¬ 
man. 
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TIME-SERVER.—A 

ITe is a good time-server that complies 
his manners to the several ages of this life. 
Pleasant in youth, without wantonness; 
grave in old age, without frowardness. 
Frost is as proper for winter as flowers for 
spnng. Gravity becomes the ancient; and 
a green Christmas is neither handsome nor 
liealtldul.—D r. FULLER. 

TIME-SERVERS. 

We read of an Earl of Oxford fined, by 
King Henry VII., fifteen thoii.sand marks 
for having too many retainers : but how 
many retainers hath Time had in all agi's, 
and servants in all offices ! and chaplains, 
too, upon occasion, doing as the times do, 
not because the times do as they should do, 
but merely for sinister respects, and by emls 
to ingratiate themselves !—SrENCER. 

TIME-SERVING. 

Theie be four kinds of time-serving . 
First, out of Christian discretion, which is 
commendable ; second, out of human in¬ 
firmity, which is pardonable; third and 
fourth, out of Ignorance or affectation, both 
which are damnable.— Dr. h'ULLER. 

TIRESOME.—The Secret of being 

The scciet of making oneself tiresome is 
not to know when to slop.—V oltaire. 

TITLE AND ANCESTRY. 

Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious, but an ill one more con¬ 
temptible. Vice is infamous, though in a 
prince, and virtue honourable, though in a 
peasant.— Addison. 

TITLES.—Ifpnour Connected with 

It is not titles that reflect honour on men, 
but men that reflect honour on titles.— 
Maciiiavelli. 

TOBACCO—Condemned. 

It is a custom loathsome to the eye, hate¬ 
ful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dan¬ 
gerous to the lungs, and in the black fume 
thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless. 
—James 1. 


Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair 
annoys. 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys. 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 
The sex whose presence civilizes ours ; 
Thou art indeed the drug a gardener wants 
To poison vermin that infest his plants. 

COWPKR. 
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TOBACCO—Praised. 

I love thee, whether thou appearest in the 
shape of a cigar, or diest away in sweet 
perfume, enshrined in the meerschaum bowl. 
J love thee with more than a woman’s love! 
rhou art a companion to me in solitude. I 
can talk and reason with thee, avoiding 
loud and obstrepeious argument. Thou 
art a friend to me m trouble, for thou advi- 
sest in silence, and consolest with thy calm 
influence over the perturbed spirit. I know 
not how thy power has been bestowed upon 
thee; yet if to harmonize the feelings, to 
allow the thoughts to spring without control, 
rising like the white vapour from the cot¬ 
tage-hearth on a morning that is sunny and 
serene ; if to impart the sober sadness over 
the spirit which inclines to forgive our 
enemy, that calm philosophy which recon¬ 
ciles ws to the ingratitude and knavery of 
the woild, that heavenly contemplation 
whispering to us, as we look around, that 
“all IS good;” if these be merits, they are 
thine, most potent weed. What a quiet 
world would this be if everyone would 
smoke ! I susjicct the reason why the fairer 
sex decry thee is—that thou art the cause 
of silence.— C APT. Marry at. 


Sublime tobacco I which from east to 
west 

Cheers the tar’s labour, or the Turkman’s 
rest. 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
llis hours, and rivals opium and hisbiides; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand. 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or the 
Strand : 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and 
ripe; 

I.ike other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
I'by naked beauties—give me a cigar ! 

Byron. 

TO-DAY.—Our Business 

We know nothing of to-morrow; our 
business is to be good and happy to-day.— 
S. Smith. 

TO-DAY.—The Worth of one 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows.— 
W. Seckkr. 

TO-DAY—Yesterday Returned. 

To-day is yesterday returned;—returned 
Full-powered to cancel, expiate, raise, adorn, 
And re-instate us on the rock of peace ; 
Let it not share its predecessor’s fate, 

Nor, like its elder sisters, die a foul. 

Dr. E. Young. 


TOIL—the Lot of Man. 

Weave, brothers, weave I Toil is ours, 
But toil is the lot of man; 

One gathers the fruit,—one gathers the 
flowers, 

One soweth the seed again ! 

There is not a creature, from England’s king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows half the pleasure theseason bring, 
If he have not his share of toiL 

W. B. Procter. 

TOIL.—Useless 

The toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

Cow PER. 

TOLERATION—to be Qualified. 

As to the thing itself, the truth is—it is 
better in contemplation than practice: for 
reckon all that is got by it when you come 
to handle it, and it can never satisfy for the 
infinite disorders happening in the govern¬ 
ment, the scandal to religion, the secret 
dangers to public societies, the growth of 
heresy, the nursing up of parties to a gran¬ 
deur so considerable as to be able in their 
own time to change the laws and the 
government. So that if the question be— 
whether mere opinions are to be prose¬ 
cuted, it is certainly true they ought not. 
But if it be considered how by opinions men 
rifle the affairs of kingdoms, it is also as 
certain, they ought not to be made public 
and permitted.— Bp. Taylor. 

TOLERATION.—Religiouo 

When certain persons attempted to per¬ 
suade Stephen, king of Poland, to constrain 
some of his subjects, who were of a different 
religion, to embrace his, he said to them— 
“ I am king of men, and not of consciences. 
The dominion of consciences belongs ex¬ 
clusively to God.”— Arvine. 

TOMB.—Visiting the 

It is well, sometimes, to visit the tomb, 
there to converse with the dead.— Na¬ 
poleon I. 

TOMBSTONES.—The History of 

The first account we have of tombstones 
was about the year 590, when Pope Gregory 
authorized the relatives of the deceased to 
erect tablets, tombstones, etc., to their 
memory ;—that on reading the inscription, 
they might be induced to offer up prayers 
for the welfare of their souls ; but this was 
attended with a heavy expense, and added 
greatly to the revenues of the Church. 
Prior to this, there were no church-yards in 
England, nor any regular burying places; 
nor did they become common till the latter 
end of the seventh century.— Loaring. 
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TOWER. 


TO-MORROW.—A New 

Our yesterday’s to-morrow now is gone, 
And still a new to-morrow does come on ; 
We by to-morrows draw up all our store. 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more. 

Cowley. 

TO-MORROW.—Presuming on 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can 
rise. 

Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn? 

Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none.—D r. E. Young. 

TONE.—The Eloquence of 

“Well, then,” said Ellen, with peculiar 
sweetness, “for f/iy sake.” There was an 
expression in that little word—“ my,” which 
went to the very heart, and dropped balm 
there; it had that peculiar eloquence es¬ 
pecially belonging to woman, which may 
lie called the eloquence of tone, in which 
they are so excelling that the ear must be 
dull indeed which cannot interpret the 
melodious meaning.— Lover. 

TONGUE.—The Evil Influence of the 

By the tongue men may weaken their 
whole inmost soul; for verily it “ setteth on 
fire the course of nature, and itself is set 
on fire of hell.”— Abp. Manning. 

TONGUE.—A Good and a Bad 

A philosopher, being asked which was 
the best member of the body, answered— 
“The tongue;” and being asked again 
which was the worst, answered—“ The 
tongue : if good, it is the only trumpet of 
God’s glory; if bad, a very firebrand of 
hell.”— Spencer. 

TONGUE.—The Powrer of the 

The tongue of man c<:.nnot be described. 
It has deep inward relations, national and 
political bearings. It is the silver bell of 
tlie soul, or the iron and crashing hammer 
of the anvil. It is like a magician’s wand, 
full of all incantation and witchery ; or it is 
a sceptre in a king’s hand, and sways men 
with imperial authority.—H. W. Beecher. 

TONGUE.—The Servitude of the 

Tlie tongue is the slave of the body as 
well as of the soul. The heart says— ‘ ‘ Make 
love for me,” and the tongue makes love for 
the heart; the brain says—“Discourse for 
me,” and the tongue discourses for the brain; 
the soul says—“ Pray for me, sing for me, 
curse for me, tell lies for me,” and the 
tongue prays, sings, curses, and tells lies 
for the soul.— Prof, G. Wilson. 


I TONGUES.—The Acquirement of 
I To acquire a few tongues is the task of a 
fbw years ; but to be eloquent in one is the 
labour of a life.—C olton, 

I TONGUES.—Difference between 

There is the same difference between 
their tongues as between the hour and the 
minute hand, one goes ten times as fast, and 
the other signifies ten times as much.—S. 
Smith. 

TONGUES.—The Number of 

Tliere are now three thousand and sixty- 
four known tongues spoken ; and it is stated 
that in more tiian one thousand one hundrctl 
of these, difierent forms of religious creeds 
are promulgated.— Dr. Davies. 

TONGUES.—Opinion Formed by 

By the striking of these clappers we guess 
at the metal of the bell.—W. Secker. 

TORIES.— The Appellation— 

It was derived from the Irish “ toree,” 
equivalent to our “Stand and Deliver.” 
At first applied to the Irish Royalists who 
rebelled against I’arliament, 1648. After¬ 
wards the appellation of the party for up¬ 
holding all the privileges of the Church, 
Aristocracy, and Crown.— Beesly. 

TOUCH—Defined. 

Touch is that peculiar sensibility which 
gives the consciousness of the resistance of 
external matter, and makes us acquainted 
with the hardness, smoothness, roughness, 
size, and form of bodies. We must refer to 
this sense also our judgment of distance, of 
motion, of number, and of time.—S ir C, 
Bell. 

TOURISTS.-^The Return of 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, comes back loaded with honey from 
his rambles, and why should not other 
tourists do the same?— Haliburton. 

TOWER.—Locking up the 

This is an ancient, curious, and stately 
ceremony. A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, twelve—the head warder, clothed 
in a long red cloak, bearing a huge bunch 
of keys, and attended by a brother warder 
carrying a lantern, appears in front of the 
main guard-hou.se, and loudly calls out, 
“Escort—Keys.” The sergeant of the 
guard, with five or six men, then tuni out 
and follow him to the “spur,” 01 outer 
gate; each sentry challenging as they pass 
his post—“Who goes there?” “Keys,” 
The gates being carefully locked and banred, 
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the procession returns, the sentries exacting 
the same explanation and receiving the same 
answer as before. Arrived once more in 
front of the main guard-house, the sentry 
there gives a loud stamp with his foot, and 
asks—** Who goes there“Keys.” 

“ What keys ? ” “ Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

** Advance, Queen Victoria’s keys, and 
all’s well.” The yeoman porter, or head 
warder, then exclaims—“ God bless Queen 
Victoria ! ” The main-guard respond— 
“Amen.” The officer on duty gives 
the word —** Present arms 1 ” the firelocks 
rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of his 
sword ; the escort fall m among their com¬ 
panions ; and the yeoman porter marches 
across the parade alone to deposit the keys 
in tlic lieutenant’s lodgings. The ceremony 
over, not only is all egress and ingress 
totally precluded, but even within the walls 
no one can stir without being furnished with 
the countersign.— Loaring. 

TOWN.—Happiness away from the 

Happy the man who has escaped from 
the town ! Every whispering from the tree, 
every murmuring of the stream, every spark¬ 
ling pebble, preaches to him virtue and 
wisdom. Every shady grove is to him a 
holy temple, where his God waves nearer to 
him ; every green sod an altar, where he 
kneels before the Lofty One.— Holty. 

TOWNS.—The Country Furnishes the 

At the end of some generations, races 
perish or degenerate in towns ; it is neccs- 
saiy to renew them, and it is always the 
con nil y which furnishes this renewal.— 
Rousseau. 

TRADE.—The Changes Effected by 

Trade has a great effect in changing the 
manners, customs, and habits of the people, 
especially the lower sort. By it the narrow¬ 
ness of their fortune is changed into wealth, 
the simplicity of their manners into craft, 
their frugality into luxuiy, their humility into 
pride, and their subjection into equality,— 
Fielding. 

TRADE.—Free 

In the future, if not in the present, free 
trade will be the pass-word of nations.— 
CllLVALIER. 

TRADE.—The Good-Will of a 

The good-will of a trade is nothing more 
than the probability that the old cus¬ 
tomers will resort to the old place.— Lord 
Eldon. 

TRADE*—A Man of Honest 

What signifies a man’s trade? A man of 
any honeit trade can make himself respect¬ 
able if he wilL— George HI. 


TRADITION—Defined. 

Tradition is the treasure of religious 
thought, amassed by ages, upon the plat¬ 
form of positive revelation.—D r. Vinet. 

TRADITION—a Meteor. 

Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it 
once falls, cannot possibly be re-kindled.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

TRAGEDY.—The Effects of 

Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the 
heart, can and ought to create heroes.— 
Napoleon I. 

TRAGEDY.—The Fifth Act of a 

The fifth act of a tragedy, though tin- 
rhymed, does lie in every death-bed, were 
it a peasant’s, and of straw.—C arlyle. 

TRAINING.—Mental 

If we have duties to perform, in them¬ 
selves severe and laborious, is there not 
some mode of training by which to invest 
them with pleasant associations? A man 
nay find amusements in free thoughts wliile 
following his plough upon the hill-side—in 
digging up the words for a dictionary, or in 
copying out a bi ief; or be may train him¬ 
self, by an inefficient and shrinking spirit, 
to recoil from these tasks as insupportable 
burdens.—F lint. 

TRAINING.—Physical 

Woe to the class or the nation which has 
no manly physical training ! I’d that utter 
neglect of any exercises which call out 
fortitude, patience, self-dependence, and 
daring, I attribute a great deal of the low 
sensuality, the conceited vulgarity, the utter 
want of a high sense of honour, which is 
increasing among the middle classes, and 
from which the navigator, the engineer, the 
miner, and the sailor aie comparativriy 
free.— Canon Kingsley. 

TRANQUILLITY.—A Life of 

Wlien happy in my rural scene, 

Whose fountain chills the shuddering swain, 
Such is my prayer—Let me possess 
My present wealth, or even les^ 

And if the bounteous gods design 
A longer life, that life be mine: 

Give me of books the mental cheer, 

Of wealth sufficient for a year. 

Nor let me float in Fortune’s power, 
Dependent on the future hour: 

To Jove for life and wealth I pray, 

These Jove may mve, or take away, 

But for a firm and tranquil mind, 

That blessing in myself I find.—H orace. 
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TRANQUILLITY.—Nature in a State of 
How c.alin, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone 1 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off and leave the land and sea 
vSleeping in bright tranquillity,— 
h'resh as if Day again were bom, 

Again upon the lap of Mom ! 

When the light blossoms, mdely tom 
And scatter’d at the whirlwind’s will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 

Filling it all with precious balm. 

In gratitude for this sweet calm! 

And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as ’twere the lightning-gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

T. Moore. 

TRANSITION.—Personal 

I am not the person I was, the past is 
nothing to me; the past / is not the pre¬ 
sent J; I have transited into another 
person ; I am my own phccnix.— Foster. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—A Bar- 
casm on 

Tt is related of Lady Jane Grey, that 
being, when very young, at Newhall, in 
Kssex, the seat of Mary, afterwards queen, 
and walking near the chapel with Lady 
Anne Wharton, she observed her com¬ 
panion, as they passed, bow to the elements 
on the altar. Affecting suqjrise at the 
motion of her friend, she asked—*‘ls the 
Lady Mary in the chapel?” “No,” re¬ 
plied her companion—“ I bend to Him 
who made us all.” “How is that?” re¬ 
torted Jane: “ can He be there who made 
us all, and yet the baker made Him ? ” It 
is asserted that this sarcastic remark laid 
the foundation of Mary’s hatred to this 
lovely woman. —Arvine. 

TRAVELLER.—A Lonely 

Let me believe tjiat it was something 
better than curiosity which rivetted my 
attention, and impelled me strongly toward 
this gentleman. 1 never saw so patient and 
kind a face. lie should have been sur¬ 
rounded by friends ; yet here he sat, dejected 
and alone, when all men had their friends 
about them. As often as he roused him¬ 
self from his reverie, he would fall into it 
again ; and it was plain that whatever was 
the subject of his thoughts, they were of a 
melancholy kind, and could not be con¬ 
trolled. He was not used to solitude—I 
was sure of that; for I knew by myself that 
if he had been, his manner would have 
been different, and he would have taken 
some slight interest in the arrival of another. 

1 could not fail to mark that he had no 
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appetite—that he tried to eat in vain—that 
tir*e after time the plate was pushed away, 
ana he relapsed into his former posture. IIis 
mind was wandering among old Christmas 
days, I thought. Many of them sprang up 
together, not with a long gap between each, 
but in unbroken succession, like days of 
the week. It was a great change to find 
himself for the first time in an empty, 
silent room, with no soul to care for. ^ I 
could not help following him in imagination 
through crowds of pleasant faces, and then 
coming back to that dull place, with its 
bough of mistletoe sickening in the gas, and 
sprigs of holly parched up already by a 
simoom of roasted and boiled. The very 
waiter had gone home, and his representative 
—a poor, lean, hungry man—was keeping 
Christmas in his jacket. His dinner done, 
a decanter of wine was placed before liim. 
It remained untouched for a long time ; but 
at length, with a quivering hand, he filled 
a glass and raised it to his lips. Some 
lender wish to which he had been accus¬ 
tomed to give utterance on that day, or 
some beloved name that he had been used 
to pledge, trembled upon them at that 
moment. He put it down hastily ; took it 
up once more ; again put it down; pressed 
his hand upon his face, and tears stole down 
liis cheeks.— Dickens. 

TRAVELLER.—The Perception of a 
A traveller of taste at once perceivew 
that the wise are polite all the world over 
but that fools are only polite at home.— 
Goldsmith. 

TRAVELLER.—A Winter 

God help thee, Traveller I on thy journey 
far ; 

The wind is J^itter keen,—the snow o’er- 
lays 

The hidden pits, and dangerous hollow 
ways. 

And darkness will involve thee.—No kind 
star 

To-night will guide thee. Traveller,—and 
the war 

Of winds and elements on thy head will 
break, 

And in thy agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spirits howling on their stormy car, 

Will often ring appalling—I portend 
A dismal night—and on my wakeful bed 
Thoughts, Traveller, of thee, will fill my 
head. 

And him, who rides where wind and waves 
coutenu. 

And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to 
^ide 

His lonely bark through the tempestuous 
tide. H. K. White. 
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TRAVELLERS.—Advice to 

If you go among foreigners, instead of 
gruffness and hauteur^ take with you Chris¬ 
tian complaisance, and do justice at once to 
the good feeling of England and the cour¬ 
tesy of real religion. Take with you the 
Sabbath-day: keep its hours sacred in 
the hired lodging or the inn. Pray for the 
places where you sojourn. And thus asso¬ 
ciated with the profitable books you read, 
or the Christian intercourse you enjoyed, 
places will to you be fraught with pleasant 
recollections ; and, so beatified and sancti¬ 
fied, the resorts and recreations of earth 
will be worthy of a mental pilgrimage even 
from the bowers of Paradise Restored.— 
Dr. J. Hamilton. 

TRAVELLING.—The Object of 

In the rage for travelling, the object is not 
so much to gratify the love of novelty as the 
love of excellence; not merely to see new 
things, but new grand things, new beautiful 
things, new excellence, in wliich the grand 
and beautiful will, ujion reflection, be found 
to have a much greater effect than the new. 
—S. Smith. 

TRAVELLING.—Railway 

Railway travelling is not travelling at all; 
It is merely being sent to a place, and very 
little different from becoming a parcel.— 
RUSKIN. 

TRAVELLING.—The Use of 

The real use of travelling to distant coun¬ 
tries, and ot studying the annals of past 
times, is to preserve men from the contrac¬ 
tion of mind which those can hardly escape 
whose whole communion is with one gene¬ 
ration, and in one neighbourhood ; who 
arrive at conclusions by means of an induc¬ 
tion not sufficiently copious, and who there¬ 
fore constantly confound exceptions with 
rules, and accidents with essential proper¬ 
ties. —Macaulay. 

TREACHERY—Defined. 

Treachery is a violation of allegiance or 
of faith and confidence; and that person 
is intensely wicked who is in the habit of 
practising it. He resembles a demon.— 
Dr. Webster. 

TREACHERY.—The Greatest 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
first to raise a confidence, and then deceive 
it.—A ddison. 

tread.—A n Airy 

She is coming; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My hcait would hear her.—T ennyson. 


TREASON.—The Crime of 

A crime against the very organization and 
life of society, demanding the highest form 
of penalty. -Dr. Thompson. 

TREASON.—The Result of 

The man was noble; 

But with his last attempt he wipVl it out; 
Betray’d his country; and his name re¬ 
mains 

To the ensuing age abhorr’d. 

Shakspeare, 

TREASURES.—Affection’s 

Ancient history records—that a certain 
city was besieged, and at length obliged to 
surrender. In the city there were two 
brothers, who had, in some way, obliged 
the conquering general; and in consequence 
of this, received permission to leave the city 
before it was set on fire, taking with them 
as much of their property as each could 
carry about his person. Accordingly the 
two generous youths appeared at the gates 
of the city, one of them carrying tlicir 
father, and the other their mother.—Alt- 
VINE. 

TREATIES.—The Treatment of 

It is a vain attempt 

To bind the ambitious and unjust by trea¬ 
ties : 

These they elude a thousand specious 
ways ; 

Or if they cannot find a fair pretext, 

They blush not m the face of heaven to 
break ’em. J. Thomson. 

TREES.—Different Kinds of 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward 
led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded from the tempests 
dread, 

Seem’d in their song to scorn the cruel 
sky, 

Much can they praise, the trees so straight 
and high. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
The builder oak, sole king of forests all; 
The aspen good for staves; the cypress 
funeral. 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sage; the fir that wcepeth 
still ; 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours : 

The yew obedient to the bender’s will; 
The birch for shafts, the sallow for the 
mill, 

The myrrh sweet bleeding of the bitter 
wound, 
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The warlike beech, the abh for nothing 

iU, 

The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 
The carver holm, the maple seldom inward 
sound, Spenser. 

TREES.—The Interest attaching to 

Trees have about them something beauti¬ 
ful and attractive even to the fancy, since 
they cannot change their places, are wit¬ 
nesses of all the changes that take place 
around them ; and as some reach a great 
age, they become, as it were, historical 
monuments ; and like ourselves they have a 
life, growing and passing away—not being 
inanimate and unvarying like the fields and 
rivers. One sees them passing through 
various stages, and at last, step by step, 
approaching death, which makes them look 
still more like ourselves. Hence the inte¬ 
rest attaching to them is quite sufficient to 
arrest all minds and affect all hearts.— 
Humboldt. 

TRENCHERMAN.—A Tall 

As tall a trencherman 
As e’er demolish’d a pie-fortification. 

Massinger. 

TRIAL.—The Universality of 

Let a man be in the most propitious cir¬ 
cumstances, he is sure to have something to 
pain his heart. Naaman was a great man, 
but he was a leper ; Paul, a great apostle, 
but he had a thorn in the flesh; David a 
mighty sovereign, but his house was not 
right with God. Man looks to new rela¬ 
tionships, and fancies they will be a beauti¬ 
ful garden, on which the sun will shine and 
the dews descend, but he will find a grave 
there. He looks to new departments of 
business as a garden, but he will find a 
grave there. There is some cloud on every 
landscape, a mildew on every flower.—D r. 
Thomas. 

TRIALS—Hard, yet Needful. 

Trials are very hard to bear. To see the 
wealth, for which We have laboured long, 
make to itself wings, and fly away.—^To 
have to stand and serve, where beforetime 
we have sat and ruled.—To lay loved ones 
in the lonesome grave.—To miss the merry 
laugh, and the glad welcome, and the pro¬ 
tecting hand, or the guiding mind.—To see 
the fairest flower in our garden withered; 
the brightest light in our households 
quenched. These things are not joyous, j 
but grievous ; just as winter is not the 
pleasant season that summer brings, with 
her merry songs, and her sunny days, and 
her gorgeous wealth of foliage and flowers; 
and just as bitter medicines are not savoury 
meat. But, then, winter ia needed in 
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nature, and medicines are needed for the 
body ; and afflictions also are needed. The 
sharp frosts, and the keen biting winds of 
winter, kill the weeds and break up the 
soil, and so prepare it for the spring rains 
and the summer suns. And afflictions, 
when sanctified by God, wean us from 
earth and nurture us for heaven.—A. C, 
Price. 

TRIALS.—The Result of 

I remember some years ago I went into 
a glass-house ; and, standing very attentive, 
I saw several masses of burning glass, of 
various forms. 'I'he workman took a piece 
of glass and put it into one furnace, then he 
put it into a second, and then into a third. 
I said to him—“ Why do you put this 
through so many fires ? ” He answered— 
“ O sir ! the first was not hot enough, nor 
the second, and therefore we put it into a 
third, and that will make it transparent.” 
Thus we must be tried and exercised with 
many fires, until our dross be purged away, 
and we are made fit for the Master’s use.— 
Whitfield. 

TRIFLES.—The Bestowal of 

Riches may enable us to confer favours ; 
but to confer them with propriety and with 
grace requires a something that riches can¬ 
not give ; even trifles may be so bestowed 
as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of 
Megara offered the freedom of their city to 
Alexander ; such an offer excited a smile in 
the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world ; but he received this tribute of 
their respect with complacency on being in¬ 
formed that they had never offered it to any 
but to Hercules and himself.— Colton. 

TRIPLES.—The Importance of 

Think nought a trifle, though it small 
appear; 

Small sands the mountain, moments make 
„ the year, 

And trifles—life.—D r. E. Young. 

TRINITY.—The Derivation of the Word— 

This word, in its Latin form— Trinitas^ 
is derived from the adjective— trtnus^ 
three-fold,” or “three in one;” and it 
thus exactly expresses the divine mysteiy of 
three persons in the unity of one Godhead. 
—Prof. Hodge. 

TRINITY.—Illustrations of the 

There be three grand principles—^life, gene¬ 
ration, and obedience— 

Shadowing, in every creature, the Spirit, 
and the Father, and the Son. 

Thyself hast within thyself body, and life, 
and mind; 
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Matter, and breath, and instinct, unite in 
all beasts of the field; 

Substance, coherence, and weight, fashion 
the fabrics of the earth ; 

The will, the doing, and the deed, combine 
to frame a fact; 

The stem, the leaf, and the flower; begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end; 

Cause, circumstance, consequent ; and 
every three in one: 

Yea, the very breath of man’s life con- 
sisteth of a trinity of vapours, 

And the noonday light is a compound, the 
triune shadow of Jehovah. —Tuiter, 

TRINITY.—The Mystery of the 

It is impossible to sound the bottomless 
depth of such divine mysteries with the 
j)lummet of our short-lived and short-lined 
reason, or think to pierce the marble hard¬ 
ness of God’s secrets with the leaden point 
of our dull apprehension.—S pencer. 

TRUST.—Want of 

Our want of trust justifies the deceit of 
others.— La Rochefot>cauld. 

TRUST.—Whom to 

You may safely trust those who make 
consc’ence of the meanest work ; who, 
in kindling a fire or sweeping a floor, have 
an eye uplifted to the glory of God ; wlio 
ennoble life’s humblest employment by 
aiming at a noble end ; and who addiess 
themselves to their business in the high 
and holy belief that when duty—however 
humble it nay be—is well done, God is 
glorified ; just as He is glorified as well by 
a lowly daisy as by the garden’s gaudiest 
and proudest flowers. —Dr. Guthrie. 

TRUTH.—Attachment to 
A sincere attachment to tnith, moral and 
scientific, is a habit which cures a thousand 
little infirmities of mind, and is as honour¬ 
able to a man who possesses it, in point of 
character, as it is profitable in point of im¬ 
provement,—S. Smith. 

TRUTH.—Buy the 

“ Buy the truth; ” buy it at any cost; 
for any amount of labour, sacrifice, or 
talent, buy it, and when thou hast it, sell it 
not'; sell it not for pleasure, for prosperity, 
for fame, or for life.—D r. Thomas. 

TRUTH.—Common -place 

This is of no use, as it makes no impres¬ 
sion : it is no more instruction than wittd is 
music. The truth must take a particulof 
bearing, as the wind must pass through 
lubes to be worth anything.—F oster, 


TRUTH—Connected with Truth. 

There can be no treaty dividing the do¬ 
main of truth. Every one truth is con¬ 
nected with every other truth in this great 
universe of God. The connection may be 
one of infinite* subtlety and apparent 
distance—running, as it were, underground 
for a long way, but always asserting itself 
at last, somewhere, and at some time. No 
bargaining, no fencing off the giound,—no 
form of process, will avail to bar this right 
of way.—Blessed right, enforced by blessed 
power I—Argyll. 

TRUTH—Contrasted with Falsehood. 

I once asked a deaf and dumb boy— 
“What is truth ?’* He replied by thrust¬ 
ing his finger forward in a straight line. I 
then asked him—“What is falsehood?” 
when he made a zigzag with his finger. 
Try to remember this; let whoever will 
take a zigzag path, go you on in your course 
as straight as an arrow to its mark, and 
shrink back from falsehood as you would 
from a viper.— Barnaby. 

TRUTH.—Danger attending 

It generally happens that when danger 
attends the discovery and profession of truth, 
the prudent are silent, the multitude believe, 
and impostors triumph.— Mosheim. 

TRUTH.—Defend the 

Defend the truth; for that who will not die* 

A coward is, and gives himself the lie. 

Randolph. 

TRUTH—Defined. 

Truth is the agreement of our notions 
with the reality of things; or it is the 
agreement of propositions with the notions, 
or things, or facts, concerning which an 
affirmation is made.—I. Taylor. 

TRUTH.—Experience the Test of 

Human experience, which is constantly 
contradicting theory, is the greatest test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries 
of a great many minds, is always of more 
strength than what is produced by the mere 
workings of any one mind, which of itself 
can do little. There is not so poor a book 
in the world that would not be a prodigious 
eflbrt were it wrought out entirely by a 
single mind without the aid of prior inves¬ 
tigators. The PTench writers are super¬ 
ficial, because they are not scholars, and 
so proceed upon the mere power of their 
own minds; and we see how very little 
power they have.— Dr. Johnson. 

TRUTH—the Foundation of Virtue 
and Success. 

Truth is the foundation of virtue. An 
habitual regard for it is absolutely neces- 
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sary. He who walks by the light of it has 
the advantage of the mid-day sun ; he who 
would spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and 
d.i rkness. There is no way in which a man 
strengthens his own judgment, and acquires 
respect in society so surely, as by a scrupu¬ 
lous regard to truth. The course of such 
an individual is right and straight on. He 
IS no changeling, saying one thing to-day 
and another to-morrow. Truth to him is 
like a mountain land-mark to tJie pilot; he 
fixes his eye upon a point that does not 
move, and he enters the liarbour in safety. 
On the contrary, one who despises truth 
and loves falsehood, is like a pilot who 
takes a piece of dnft-wood for his land¬ 
mark, which changes with every wave. On 
this he fixes his attention, and being inscn- 
fcihly led from his course, strikes upon 
some hidden reef, and .sinks to rise no more, 
^i'hus truth brings success ; falsehood results 
in ruin and contempt.— Dr. Channing. 

TRUTH.—The Immortality of 

Truth, crush’d to earth, will rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hcis : 

But Erior wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among her worshippers. 

Bryant. 

TRUTH.—Instructed in the 

Herodotus tells us, in the first book of 
his history, that, from the age of five years 
to that of twenty, the ancient Persians 
instructed their children only in three 
things, viz.—to manage a horse, to shoot 
dexterously with the bow, and to speak the 
truth. Which shows of how much import¬ 
ance they thought it to fix this virtuous 
habit on the minds of youth betimes.— 
Buck. 

TRUTH—a Jewel and a Sword. 

Truth, the jewel of the wise, is a sword 
in the fool’s hand.—G. Forster. 

TRUTH.—Love respecting: 

I love to tell truth and shame the devil. 
—Dean Swift. 

TRUTH—Naked. 

Truth pleases less when it is naked.— 
Boufflers. 

TRUTH—Non-Sectarian. 

Truth does not wear the dress of a party. 
—K. Cecil. 

TRUTH.—Physical and Moral 

Physical truth is, when you tell a thing 
as it actually is. Moral truth is, when you 
tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked 
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across the street: if he really did so, I told 
a physical tnitli. If I thought so, though 
I should have been mistaken, I told a 
moral truth.— Dr. Johnson. 

TRUTH.—Receiving and Arriving at 

There is an important distinction be¬ 
tween receiving a truth on the authority of 
testimony, and arriving at the same truth 
by a process of reasoning. I may believe 
that a certain piece of mechanism had a 
maker because I am told it had ; or I may 
believe this tiiith from the evident marks 
of intelligence and contiivance which I see 
in It. In like manner, I may believe that 
the world was framed by God, simply be¬ 
cause God himself tells me so, or 1 may 
come to this conclusion from the traces of 
beneficent design and skill with which it 
everywhere abounds. In the one case, I 
ascend thiongh Nature up to Nature’s God; 
in the othti, 1 descend fiom God to Na¬ 
ture. In the one case, I converse with 
God, and hear with all the docility of a 
child what He says about His own world ; 
in the other, 1 converse with the world, 
and hear what it says conceiTiing the wis¬ 
dom, power, and gocxlness of Him by whose 
fingers it was framed. In the one case, 
my faith rests upon the soundness of my 
own intellectual processes ; in the other, it 
rests in child-likc simplicity upon a Fathei’s 
testimony. — Morrison. 

TRUTH.—Regard for 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is 
very remarkable m the case of Euripides. 
This great tragic poet, though famous for 
the morality of his plays, had introduced a 
person who, being reminded of an oath he 
had taken, leplied —*^*^1 swore with viy mouth, 
Imtnotwith my heartP' The impiety of this 
sentiment set the audience m an uproar; 
made Socrates^ though an intimate friend 
of the poet, go out of the theatre with 
indignation ; and gave so great offence, that 
he was publicly accused, and brought upon 
his trial, as one who had suggested an 
evasion of what they thought the most holy 
and indissoluble bond of human society. 
So jealous were these virtuous heathens of 
any, the smallest, limt that might open a 
way to perjury.— Addison, 

TRUTH.—Religious 

This body of truth comprises all the com¬ 
monly understood doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion : such as the independent 
existence of one absolutely perfect Being, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all 
things ; the doctrine of the Trinity, or of 
thiee Persons in the Godhead,—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit; the Inca^ 
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nation and Atonement of the Son for hu¬ 
man salvation ; and the necessity of the 
Spirit’s influences to regenerate the souls of 
men.—T. Pearson. 

TRUTH.—The Search for 

Krrors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
lie ho would search for pearls must dive 
below. Dryden. 

TRUTH.—The Seat of 

The seat of truth is in our secret hearts, 
Not in the tongue which falsehood oft im¬ 
parts. Brandon. 

TRUTH—Stranger than Fiction. 

'Tis strange, but true ; for truth is always 
sti.angf, 

Strangei than fiction ; if it could be told, 
IJow much would novels gain by the ex- 
chnnge ! 

How differently the world would men 
behold ! 

I low oft woulil vice and virtue places 
change ! 

The new world would be nothing to the 
old, 

If some Columbus of the moral seas 
Would show mankind their soul’s antipodes. 

What “ antres vast and deserts idle** then 

Would be discover’d in the human soul! 
Wliat icebergs in the hearts of mighty men, 

With self-love in the centre as their pole I 
What Anthropophagi are nine of ten 

Of those who hold the kingdoms in con¬ 
trol I 

Weic things but only call’d by their right 
name, 

Cscsar himself would be ashamed of fame. 

Byron. 

TRUTH—must not be Thrown away. 

We must never throw away a bushel of 
truth because it happens to contain a few 
grains of chaff; on the contrary, we may 
sometimes profitably receive a bushel of 
chaff for the few grains of truth it may 
contain.— Dean Stanley. 

TRUTH—Triumphing over Wits. 

That to great faithless wits can truth dis¬ 
pense 

Till *t turn their witty scorns to reverence : 
Make them confess their greatest error 
springs 

From curious gazing on the least of things; 
With reading smaller prints they spoil their 
sight, 

Darken themselves, then rave for want of 
light: 

Show them how full they are of subtle sin. 
When faith*s great cable they would nicely 
spin 


To reason’s slender tlireads; tlien falsclv 
bold, 

When they have weakened it, cry—It will 
not hold! Davenant. 

TRUTH—in Troubled Times. 

In troubled water you can scarce see 
your face, or see it very little, till the water 
be quiet and stand still: so in troubled 
times you can see little truth; when times 
are quiet and settled, then truth appears.— 
Selden. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Men are as cold as ice to the truth, hut 
as fire to falsehood.—F ontaine. 

TRUTH AND INTEGRITY. 

Truth and integrity have all the advan¬ 
tages of appearance, and many more. If 
the show of anything be good for anything, 

I am sure the reality is better ; for why 
docs any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have the qualities he pretends to 
For to counterfeit and dFscmble is to put 
on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now, the best way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be what he would 
seem to be. Besides, it is often as trouble¬ 
some to support the pretence of a good 
quality as to have it; and if a man have it 
not, it is most likely he will be discovered 
to want it; and then all his labour to scern 
to liave it is lost. Theie is something un¬ 
natural m painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and com¬ 
plexion.— Abp. Tji.lotson. 

TUMULT.—Quelling a 

As when in tumults rise th’ ignoble ciowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their ton^^ies 
are loud; 

And stones and brands in rattling volleys 

fly, 

And all the rustic arms that fury can 
supply: 

If then some grave and pious man appear. 
They hush their noise, and lend a list’niiig 
ear : 

lie soothes with sober words their angry 
mood. 

And quenches their innate desire of blood. 

Virgil. 

TUTOR.—The Course to be Adopted 
by a 

A tutor should not be continually thun¬ 
dering instruction into the ears of his pupil, 
as if he were pouring it through a funnel; 
but, after having put the lad, like a young 
horse, on a trot before him, to observe his 
paces and see what he Is alile to perform, 
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should, according to the extent of his capa¬ 
city, induce him to taste, to distinguish, and 
to lind out things for himself; sometimes 
opening the way, at other times leaving it 
for him to open; and by abating or in¬ 
creasing his own pace, accommodate his 
precepts to the capacity of his pupil.— 
Montaigne. 

TWILIGHT.—A Country Scene at 
The twilight deeiiciied round us. Still and 
black 

The great woods chmbed the mountain at 
our back ; 

And on their skirts, where yet the lingering 
day 

On the shorn greenness of the clearing lay, 
The brown old farm-house like a bird’s nest 
hung : 

With home-life sounds the desert air was 
stirred, 

The bleat of sheep along the lull we lieaid. 
The bucket plashing in the cool, sweet 
well. 

The pasture bars that clattcied as they fell: 
Dogs barked, fowls lluttered, cattle lowed; 
the gale 

Of the barn-yard creaked beneath the merry 
weight 

Of sun-brown children, listening while they 
swung 

The welcome sound of suppei-call to hear; 
And down tlie sliadowy lane, in tinkling 
clear, 

The pastoral curfew of the cow-bell rung. 

Whittier. 

TWILIGHT.—The Evening 

Afore sunset, lieaven and earth, like 
lovers after a quarrel, lay embraced in each 
other’s smile! The lambs began their 
races on the lea, and the thrush o’ Ettrive 
(there is but a single pair in the vale aboon 
the kirk) awoke his hymn in the hill silence. 
It was mail like a mornin than an cvenm 
twilight, and a' the day’s hurly-burly had 
passed awa into the uncertainty o’ a last 
week’s dream.—riuiF. Wilson. 

TWILIGHT—the Hour of Hearts. 

It is the hour 

When lovers will speak lowly, for the sake 
Of being near each other; and when love 
Shoots up the eye like morning on the east, 
Making amends for the long northern night 
They passed ere either knew the other 
loved : 

It is the hour of hearts, when all hearts feel. 

P. J. Bailey. 

TWILIGHT.—The Soft Hour of 

Soft hour I which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first 
day 
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When they from their sweet friends arc lorn 
apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on liis way. 
As the far bell of vesper makes him stai t. 
Seeming to weep tlie dying day’s decay; 
Is this a fancy which our leason scorns ? 

Ah 1 surely nothing dies but somctliing 
mourns 1 By run. 

TWILIGHT.—The Sweetness of 

How sweet the hour when daylight blends 
With the pensive shadows on evening’s 
breast ; 

And dear to the heart is the pleasure it 
lends. 

For ’tis like the departure of saints to 
their rest i 

Oh, *tis sweet, Saranac, on thy loved banks 
to stray. 

To watch the last day-beam dance light 
on thy wave, 

To mark the white .skill as it skims o’er the 
bay, 

Or heedlessly bounds o’er the wariiur’s 
grave 1 

Oh, ’tis sweet to a heart un entangled and 
light, 

When with hope’s brilliant prospects the 
fancy is blest. 

To pause ’mid its day-dreams so witcliingly 
bright. 

And mark the last sunbeams, while sink¬ 
ing to rest 1 L. M. Davidson. 

TYRANNY-not God-Intended. 

The Creator does not intend that the 
greatest part of mankind should come into 
the world with saddles on their backs and 
bridles in their mouths, and a few ready 
booted and spurred to ride the rest to death. 
—Rembold. 

TYRAN NY.—Princely 

Such princes as tyrannize over the con¬ 
sciences of men, attack the throne of the 
Supreme Being, and frequently lose the 
earth by interfering too much with heaven. 
—Maximilian II. 

TYRANTS.—The Power of 

Tyrants can sentence their victims to 
death; but how much more dreadful would 
be their power could they sentence them to 
life ?—Colton. 

TYRANTS.—The Veriest 

It is often found that those who speak 
most frequently, and loudly, and even elo¬ 
quently, on liberty for the masses, are, as 
lungs of their own private circle, the veriest 
tyrants.—D r. Davies. 
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UMBRELLAS.—The History of 

A celebrated missionary states that there 
is mention made of umbrellas and parasols 
in books printed in China more than fifteen 
hundred years ago; and that most wonder¬ 
ful traveller—Layard—relates that he dis¬ 
covered on the ruins of Nineveh, in bas- 
rehef, a representation of a king in his 
chariot with an attendant holding an um¬ 
brella over his head. In India, also, the 
umbrella has been in use in remote ages, 
and principally as an insignia of royalty. 
Its shape dilTcring very little from those in 
modern use. In Ihirmah, the princes use 
a very large umbrella, and it retpiires a 
scjiarate attendant to carry it, and his i>osi- 
tion is a rccogni/ed one in the royal house¬ 
hold. One of the titles of the king is as 
follows :—“King of the white elephant and 
lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.” The 
Emperor of China, wIjo never does any¬ 
thing on a small scale, has no fewer th.in 
twenty-four umbrellas carried before him 
when he goes out hunting. It is used in 
th.il country as a defence against rain as 
well as sun, and is principally made of a 
sort of glazetl silk or paper beautifully 
])ainted. We find umbrellas mentioned as 
111 use, or at least known, in England one 
hundred and fifty years ago. In Cam¬ 
bridge, early in last century, they were let 
out on hue for so much per hour, like 
sedan chairs. Jonas Ilanway, the founder 
of an hospital in London, has the credit of 
being the first person in that city who had 
the courage of habitually carrying an um¬ 
brella. He died in 1786; and it is said 
that he m.ade use of one for thirty yi ars ; 
.so the date of their intuxluction for gcnci.xl 
use may be said to date from 1756, No one 
who has not given the history of the 
umbrella .and its collateral branches at¬ 
tention, would believe that no fewer than 
three hundred jiatents have been registered 
as improvements during the last century.— 
S. Wilson. 

UNANIMITY.—The Right Kind of 

The agreement proceeding from full 
conviction after the free.st discussion.— 
Brougham. 

UNBELIEF.—The Agony of 

I seem affrighted and confounded with 
the solitude in which I am jilaced by my 
philosophy. When I look abroad on every 
side I see dispute, contradiction, and dis¬ 
traction. When I turn my eye inward I 
find nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
Where am I ? or what am I ? From what 
cause do I derive existence ? To what 


condition shall I return ? I am confounded 
with these questions. I begin to fancy my¬ 
self in a most deplomble condition, en¬ 
vironed with the deepest darkness on every 
side.—H ume. 

UNBELIEF.—Religious 

Of every species of incredulity, religious 
unbelief is infinitely the most irrational.— 
Buckminster. 

UNBELIEVER.—An 
lie is one of Satan’s courtiers.—^J. Hill. 

UNCERTAINTY.—The Insupportable¬ 
ness of 

Uncertainty is often le.ss supportable than 
ah.solute despair.—1)R. Davies. 

UNDERSTANDING.—The Faculty of the 
By understanding, I mean that faculty 
whereby we are enabled to apjnehend the 
objects of knowledge, gcneials or ])ar- 
ticulars, absent or presimt, ami to judge of 
their truth or falsehood, good or evil. - 
Dr. Watts. 

UNDERSTANDING.—The Reflections 
of the 

The understanding turns inward on itself, 
and reflects on its own operations. — Ldckk. 

UNDERSTANDING.—The Submission 
of the 

This is quite as great humility as the 
submis"!oo of the will.—^J. H. Evans. 

UNEASINESS—Cured by Wisdom. 

He that is uneasy merely because he hath 
not all he would, never will be easy till he 
grows wiser.—A bp. Seckkr. 

UNEQUALS.—No Society among 

Among unequals what society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which must be mutual.— Milton. 

UNFAITHFULNESS.—The Curse of 
The least unfaithfulness may bring a curse 
upon us, as the foot of the chamois on the 
snowy mountains, or the breath of a traveller 
who sings or shouts on his snowy road, may 
cause an avalanche which shall entomli the 
village now full of life and gaiety at the 
mountain’s base. 

“ It Is the little rift within the lute, 

' That by and by will make the music 
mute, 

And, ever widening, slowly silence all; 
The little rift within the lover’s lute, 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That rotting inwards slowly moulden 
aa** S. Martin. 
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UNGRATEFUL.—The Uselessncsa of the 
The ungrateful are neither fit to serve the 
gods, their country, nor their friends.— 
Xenophon. 

UNGRATEFUL.—The Vice of the 
A thankful heart hath earned one favour 
twice, 

But he that is ungrateful wants no vice. 

r. Quarles. 

UNITY.—The Command of 

Thine is the peace-branch, thine the pure 
command. 

Which joins mankind, like brothers, hand 
in hand. KiNGLAKE. 

UNITY.— Variation from 

ICvery variation from unity is but a pro¬ 
gression toward nullity.— W. Si cker. 

UNIVERSALISM.—The Absurdity of 
A preacher of Universalism was telling 
his little son the story of the chddrcn in 
the wood. The boy asked—“What became 
of the poor little children? ” “ They went 

to heaven,” rejdied the father. “And 
what became of the wicked old uncle?” 
“He went to heaven too.” “Won’t he 
kill them again, father?” asked the boy. 
'J'he child’s question ojiened to the father 
the absurdity of his doctnne of universal 
and indiscriminate salvation, and led him 
to renounce his belief in it.—D r. Thomp¬ 
son. 

UNIVERSE.—The Oneness of the 
Astronomy has revealed the great truth— 
that the whole universe is bound together 
by one all-pervading influence. Worlds, 
and systems, and firmament? are linked 
together by the mysterious power of gravi¬ 
tation. No atom in the universe exists 
merely for itself. The very mote that 
dances in the sunbeam is allied to the suns 
burning in the depths of space. There is 
the universal law of mutual influence, and 
the universe is one grand unit, one organic 
whole!— Leitch. 

UNJUSTLY.—Determined not to do 

While Athens was governed by thirty 
tyrant.s, Socrates the philosopher was 
summoned to the senate-house, and ordered 
to go with some other persons they named, 
to seize one Leon, a man of rank and for¬ 
tune, whom they determined to put out of 
the way, that they might enjoy his estate. 
This commission Socrates flatly refused, 
and, not satisfied therewith, added his 
reasons for such refusal:—“I will never 
willingly assist an unjust act.” Chericles 
sharply replied—“Dost thou think, 
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SocrateS) to talk always in this high 
style, and not to suffer?’^ “Far from it,” 
added he ; “I expect to suffer a thousand 
ills, but none so great as to do unjustly.”— 
Arvine. 

UNKINDNESS.—The Effect of 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish 
for unkindness from those who should l)e 
their comforters, than for any other calamity 
in life.—D r. E. Young. 

UNKINDNESS.—Sharp-Toothed 

She has tied 

Sharp-tootli’d unkindness, like a vulture 
here ; 

Ixiok’d black upon me ; struck me with 
her tongue, 

Most serpent-hke, upon the very heart. 

SlIAKSPEARE, 

UNTHANKFULNESS.—The Crime of 

If it be a fault to be matched even with 
muider not to requite man with thankful¬ 
ness, what a crime is it to deal un thank¬ 
fully with God!— St. Ambrose. 

UNTHANKFULNESS.—The Evil of 

Our unthankfulness is the cause of the 
earth’s unfruitfulness. —W. Secker, 

UPRIGHT.—The Fear of the 

The upright, if he sufler calumny to move 
him, fears the tongue of man more than the 
eye of God.— Colton. 

UPRIGHT.—The Truly 

The tnily upright is inflexible In his up 
rightness.—B p. Atterbury. 

USE.—The Effect of 

Use makes nothing huge, and huge things 
nothing.— Chapman. 

USE.—Habit Bred by 

How use doth breed a habit in a man 1— 
Shakspeark. 

USEFUL.—All may be 

It seems a daring and almost pre¬ 
sumptuous expression, but with a proper 
qualification it is a true one—that u.seful« 
ness is within the reach of all. The man 
who intensely desires to be useful, and takes 
the proper means, udll be useful.—^J. A. 
James. 

USEFUL—to the Last. 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth 
year, Elliott, “ the Apostle of the Indians,” 
was found teaching an Indian child at hit 
bed-side. ‘ ‘ Why not rest from your labours 
now ? ” asked a friend. “ Because, ” replied 
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the venerable man, ‘*1 have prayed God to 
render me useful in my sphere, and He has 
heard my prayers; for now that I can no 
longer preadi, He leaves me strength 
enough to teach this poor child the alpha¬ 
bet.— Chaplin. 

USEFULNESS—Personally Advan¬ 
tageous. 

It is a great satisfaction, at the close of 
life, to be able to look back on the years 
that arc past, and to feel that you have lived, 
not for yourself alone, but that you have 
been useful to others. You may be assured, 
also, that the same feeling is a source of 
comfort and happiness at any period of life. 
Nothing in this world is so good as useful¬ 
ness. It binds your fellow-creatures to you, 
and you to them ; it tends to the improve¬ 
ment of your own character ; and it gives 
you a real importance in society, much 
beyond what any artificial station can be¬ 
stow.— Brodie. 

USURER.—The Chamber of a 

Here lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parch¬ 
ment, 

I'he wax continuing hard, the acres mclt- 

int?; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market- 
town, 

If not redeem’d this day, which is not in 
The unthrift’s power ; there being scarce 
one shire 

In Wales or England, where my monies are 
not 

Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more. Massinger. 

USURER.—The Life and Death of a 

Such is the usurer—converting wisdom 
into cunning, invention into trickery, and 
wit into cynicism. Engaged m no honour¬ 
able cause, he, however, shows a mind 
resolved, making plain the crooked and 
involved path he treads. He dies in unblest 
celibacy ; and thus he receives the curses 
of the living for his rapine, while the stran¬ 
ger who grasps the million he has raked 
together owes him no gratitude at his death. 
—I. Disraeli. 

USURPER.—The Character and Action 
of a 

A usurper is extremely dishonest With 
a daring worthy of a better exercise, he 
ea^erl)r snatches the sceptre from the hand 
of Its rightful owner, and places the diadem 
of sovereignty on his own haidened brow 
without a blush. Nor does he think for a 
moment of the country he has laid in ruins, 


or of the royal line he has cut off. But 
Heaven is just; and ere long the guilty 
rebel finds that he has secured an empire by 
the loss of liis soul.— Dr. Davies. 

UTILITARIANS.—The School of the 

That school treat mankind as if they were 
mere machines ; the feelings or affections 
never enter into their c^culations.—S. 
Smith. 

UTILITY.—Vulgar Notions of 

Some there are who entertain such low, 
vulgar notions of utility, that they eschew 
and denounce all manner of ornament, and 
would wear and enjoy nothing but what 
is absolutely necessary and useful, forgetting 
that the idea of beauty is an indestructible 
principle of our nature—a principle given 
us by the great and good Creator, and must 
be developed in some form or other. The 
golden mean lies exactly betwixt bare neces¬ 
sity and positive vanity.—E. Davies. 

UTTERANCE—not Confined. 

Utterance is not confined to words. Our 
souls speak as significantly by looks, tones, 
or gestures—the subtle vehicles of our more 
delicate emotions, as they do by set words 
and phrases. Indeed, the soul has a thou¬ 
sand ways of communicating itself.— Turn- 
bull. 


V. 

VACATION.—The Grand 

Time is the space allotted for the discharge 
of holy duty j i Icrnity is the grand v.ita- 
tion.— Sherman. 

VACILLATOR.—The 

Everything by starts, and nothing long.— 
Dryden. 

VACUUM.—The Impossibility of a 

The question was formerly much contro¬ 
verted among philosophers—whether tlieie 
is, or can be, an absolute vacuum in nature. 
Some asserted that Nature abhors a vacuum; 
and others asserted just the opposite. But 
the question might have been settled with¬ 
out the least controversy, if it had been lifted 
to the higher platform of sacred philosophy, 
which maintains that Deity absolutely and 
constantly Jil/s infinitude with His presence, 
so that any vacuum in space is an utter and 
eternal impossibility.— Dr, Davies. 

VAGABONDS—Described. 

Vagabonds are described in old English 
statutes as such os wake in the night aud 
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sleep in the day, and haunt customable 
taverns and routs about; no man wots from 
whence they came, nor whither they go.— 
Burrill. 

VALENTINE.—St. 

The fourteenth of February is a day 
sacred to St. Valentine. It was a very odd 
notion, alluded to by Shakspcare, that on 
tins day birds begin to couple ; hence, per¬ 
haps, arose the custom of sending on this 
day letters containing professions of love and 
affection.— Dr. Wliistp.r. 


Hail to thy returning festival—old Bishop 
Valentine ! Great is thy name in the rubric 
— thou venerable Arch-flainen of Hymen 1 
Immortal Go-between 1 who and what man¬ 
ner of pel son ait thou? Ait thou but a 
tiame^ typifying the restless princii>le which 
impels poor humans to seek perfection in 
union ? or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, 
with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron 
on, and decent lawn sleeves? Mysterious 
pel son age ! like unto thee, assuredly, there 
IS no mitred father in the calendar ; not 
Jciome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril, nor Austin, 
whom all mothers hate, nor he who hated 
all mothers—Origen. Thou coinest at¬ 
tended with thousands and ten thousands of 
little '>oves, and the air is 

“ Bmwli’d with the hiss of rustling wings.” 

Singing Cupids are thy choiisters and jire- 
centors ; and, instead of the crozicr, tlie 
mystical ariow is borne before thee. * * * 
'Idle weary and all forspent postman sinks 
beneath «i load of delicate embarrassments 
not his own !— Lamb. 

VALIANT.—Modestly 

I love the man that is modestly valiant; 
that stirs not till he most needs, and then to 
purpose. A continued patience 1 commend 
not.—F eltham. 

VALIANT.—Truly 

lie’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
Tue worst that man can breathe, and make 
his wrongs 

Ilis outsides ; to wear them like his raiment, 
carelessly; 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 

To bring it into danger. Shakspeare, 

VALOUR —The Better Part of 

The better part of valour is discretion ; in 
the which better part I have saved my life. 
—Shakspeare. 

VALOUR.—The Causes of 
The love of glory, the fear of shame, the 
design of making a fortune, the de&ire of 
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rendering life easy and agreeable, and the 
humour of pulling down other people, are 
often the causes of that valour so celebrated 
among men.—L a Rochefoucauld. 

valour—G oing. 

My valour is certainly going ! it is sneak¬ 
ing off! I feel it oozing out, as it were, at 
the palms of my hands.—S heridan, 

VANITIES.—Vanity of 

“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,”— 
vanity in pleasures, vanity in grandeurs, 
vanity in nehes, vanity in sciences, vanity 
in all I—Saurin. 

VANITY.—The Effects of 
Vanity makes us anxious for applause : 
it makes us ridiculous.—J. A. James. 

VANITY—General. 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man, 
that a soldier, suttlcr, street porter, vapour 
and wish to have their admireis ; and philo¬ 
sophers even wish the same. And those who 
write against it, wish to have the glory of 
having w'ntten well ; and those who read it, 
wish to have the glory of having read well; 
and I who write tins, have ])erhaps this 
desiie ; and perhaps those who read this 
will also.—P ascal. 

VANITY.—Laughing at 

We laugh at vanity offerer than we cen¬ 
sure pride.—B uckminster. 

VANITY.—The Manifestation of 

Vanity shows itself by its eagerness to 
catch the notice of others.— Crabbe. 

VANITY.—Jhe Possession of 

Every man has just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding.—P ope. 

VANITY.—The Pride of 

Vam was the man, and false as vain. 

Who said—“ Were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again. 

He would do all that he had done. 

T. Moore. 

VANITY.—The Pursuit after 

O Vanity, 

How are thy painted beauties doted on 
By light and empty idiots I how pursued 
With even and extended appetite ! 

How they do sweat, and run themselves 
from breath, 

Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy 
forms, 

Still turning giddy till they reel like diuiik* 
ards. 
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fhat buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomeness of following 
time. JoNSON. 

VARIETY—Defined. 

Variety is nothing else but continued 
novelty.—D r. South. 

VEGETATION.—The Beauty of 

The rivulets which flow through the 
woods afford the most pleasing retreats 
imaginable. The waters run through the 
midst of the rocks ; in one part gliding 
along in silence, in another falling pre- 
ci])ilately from a height, with a confused 
and murmuring noise. The borders of 
tlinse ravines are covered with trees, from 
\^!llch hang large bunches of scolopendria 
Quit’s tongue) and liannes, which falling 
down, are suspended by their own twigs, 
'riic ground about them is rugged, with 
great pieces of black rock, overgrown with 
moss and maiden-hair. Large trunks, over¬ 
thrown by the hand of time, lay, covered 
with fungus waved with various colours. 
An infinite variety of fern appears every¬ 
where. Some, like leaves separated from 
the stem, meander among the stones, and 
draw their substance from the rock itself. 
Others spring up like a tree of moss, and 
resemble a plume of silken feathers. The 
common sort is of twice the size here, that 
It is in Europe. In lieu of the groves and 
reeds, which so beautifully variegate the 
borders of our rivers, along the sides of 
these torrents grow a kind of water-lilies, 
in great abunuance, with very large leaves, 
in the form of a heart. They are called 
souges. It will float upon the water with¬ 
out being wet, and the drops of rain amass 
together upon it, like globules of shining 
Silver. —St. Pierre. 

VENERATION.—Virtue Commands 

We feel a secret awe and veneration for 
one who moves about us in a regular and 
illustrious course of virtue.—A ddison, 

VENGEANCE—Covered. 

Vengeance is often covered up in silence. 
—Alfieri. 

VENICE.—The Grandeur of 

There is a glorious City in the sea. 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro. 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the 
sea, 

Invisible; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in 
And gliding up her streets os in a dream, 


So smoothly, silently—^by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 

By many a pile in more than Easteni pride, 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The front of some, though Time had shat¬ 
ter’d them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run 

A few in fear, 

Flying away from him whose boast it was, 
That the grass grew not where his horse 
had trod. 

Gave birth to Venice. Like the water-fowl. 
They built their nests among the ocean- 
waves ; 

And where the sands were shifting, as the 
wind 

Blew from the north or south—where they 
that came 

Had to make sure the ground they stood 
upon. 

Rose, like an exhalation from the deep, 

A vast Metropolis, with glistering spires, 
With theatres, basilicas adorned ; 

A scene of hglit and glory, a dominion, 
That has endured the longest among men, 
And whence the talisman, whereby she 
rose, 

Towering ? 'Twas found there in the barren 
sea. 

Want led to enterprise ; and, far or near 
Who met not the Venetian ?—now among 
The iEgean Isles, steering from port to 
port. 

Landing and bartering; now, no stranger 
there. 

In Cairo, or without the eastern gate, 

Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its bells approaching from the Red Sea 
coast; 

Then on the Euxine, and that smaller Sea 
Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ, 
And Tartar; on his lowly deck receiving 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf, gems from 
Golcond; 

Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of 
love, 

From Georgia, from Circassia, Wandering 
round, 

When in the rich bazaar he saw, displayed. 
Treasures from climes unknown, he ask’d 
and learnt, 

And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere 
long 

From the well-head, supplying all below; 
Making the Imperial City of the East, 
Herseh^ his tributary.—S. Rogers. 

VENICE—In Ruins. 

In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
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Her palaces are ciiiniblmj^ to the slioie, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Tliose days are gone, but Beauty still is 
here. 

States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not 
die, 

Nor yet foi^^et how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the eailh, the masque of Italy! 

Byron. 

The decay of the city of Venice is, in 
many respects, like that of an out-wcaricd 
and aged human frame; the cause of its 
decrepitude is indeed at the heart, but the 
outward appearances of it are fust at the 
extremities. In the cenlie of the city there 
arc still places uhciesome evidence of vita¬ 
lity remains, and where, with kind clo'.ing of 
the eyes to signs, the stranger may sutceed 
in imagining, for a little while, what must 
liave been the aspect of Venice in her 
prime. But this lingenng pulsation has 
not forte enough any more to penetiate 
into the suburbs and outskirts of the city; 
the frost of death has there seized upon it 
iirevocably, and the giasp of mortal disease 
IS marked daily by the increasing bicadth 
of its belt of ruin. Nowhere is this seen 
more grievously than along the great north¬ 
eastern boundaiy, once occupied by the 
smaller palaces of the Venetians, built for 
l)lca.suie or repose ; the nobler piles along 
the grand canal being reserved for the pomp 
and business of daily life. To such smaller 
palaces some garden-giound was commonly 
attached, opening to the water-side; and, 
in front of these villas and gardens, the 
lagoon was wont to be covered m the 
evening by gondolas, the crowd of the 
population coming out not till toward sun¬ 
set, and prolonging their pleasures far into 
the night, company answering to company 
with alternate singing. 

If, knowing this custom of the Venetians, 
and with a vision in his mind of summer 
palaces lining the shore, and myrtle gar¬ 
dens sloping to thif sea, the traveller now 
seeks this suburb of Venice, he will be 
strangely and sadly surpnscd lo find a new 
but perfectly desolate quay, about a mde in 
length, extending from tlie arsenal to the 
Sacca della Misericordia, m front of a line 
of miserable houses built m the course of 
the last sixty or eighty ycais, yet already 
tottering to their ruin. ♦ * * Yet the 

power of Nature cannot be sliortcncd by 
the folly, nor her beauty altogether .sad¬ 
dened by the misery of man. The broad 
tides still ebb and flow brightly about the 
island of the dead, and the linked conclave 
of the AIDS know no decline from their old 
jirc-cminence. nor stoop from their golden 
Ihiones in the circle of I he horizon. So 
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lovely is the scene still, in spue of all its 
injuries, that we shall find ourselves drawn 
there again and again at evening out of 
narrow canals and streets of the city, to 
watch the wreaths of the sea-mists weaving 
themselves like mourning veils around the 
mountains far away, and listen to the green 
w'aves as they fret and sigh along the 
cemetery shores.—RUSKIN. 

VENTILATION—Absolutely Necessary. 

You must have sufficient outlet for the 
impure air to go out, and sufficient inlet 
for the pure air from without to come in. 
You must have open chimneys, ojicn 
windows, or ventilators; no close curtains 
round your beds ; no shutters or curtains lo 
your windows; none of tlie contrivances 
by which you undermine your own health, 
or destroy the chances of recovery of your 
sick.—N IGIITINGALE. 

VENTILATION—Effected by Nature. 

Nature would effect all the purposes of 
ventilation, if we did not prevent Iier.— 
POCOCK. 

VERACITY—Defined. 

Veracity is the corrcsjiondence between 
a prujiosition and a man’s belief.—F, \V, 
RoBEiasoN. 

VERACITY—Judged of. 

Tlie veracity even of men who lived in dis¬ 
tant ages may be safely and fairly judged of, 
if histoiy has recorded the general course of 
their conduct; or if their wTitings have de¬ 
scended to our times, and give, as it weie, 
a portrait of their dispositions and prin¬ 
ciples.—I. Taylor. 

VERACITY.-;;;-A Royal Instance of 

John, king of France, left in England 
two of his sons as hostages for the payment 
of his ransom. One of them, the Duke of 
Anjou, tired of his confinement in the 
Tower of London, escaped to France, 
His father, more generous, proposed in¬ 
stantly to take Ids place; and, when the 
principal officers of his court remonstrated 
against his taking that honourable but dan¬ 
gerous measure, he told them—“Why, I 
myself was permitted to come out of the 
same piison in which my son was, in con¬ 
sequence of the treaty of Bretagne, which 
he has violated by his flight. I hold myself 
not a free man at present. I fly to my 
prison. I am engaged to do it by my 
word; and if honour were banished from 
all the world, it should have an asylum in 
the breast of kings.” The magnanimous 
monarch accordingly proceeded to England^ 
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and became the second time a prisoner in 
the Tower of London, where he died in 
1384.— Arvine. 

VERBIAGE—Indicates Observation. 

Verbiage indicates observation, but not 
thinking.—W. Irving. 


VICE.—The Assumption of 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 

SlIAKSri!.ARE 

VICE.—Complimenting 

To compliment vice is but one remove 
from worshipping the devil.— Collier. 


VERDURE.—An Expanse of 

A wide exjianse of living verdure ; cul¬ 
tivated gaidens, shady groves, fertile corn¬ 
fields, flowed round it like a sea.—M oiley. 

VERSE.—Blank 

The language of assembled gods, the 
language of eternity !—R. POLLuK. 

VERSE.—The Importance of 

Verse embalms viitue.— Dr. Donne. 

Virtue was taught in verse.— Prior. 

VERSE.—The Power of a 

A vei.se may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

G. Herbert. 


VERSE-WRITING. 

It has been said there is pleasure in writ¬ 
ing, particularly in writing verses. 1 allow 
you may have pleasure from wiiting, after 
it is over, if you have written well ; but 
you don’t go willingly to it again. I know 
when I have been writing verses, I have 
run my fingei down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to 
make.— Dr. Johnson. 

VEXATION.—Superior to 

Those who saw him after a defeat looked 
In vain for the least trace of vexation.— 
Macaulay. 


VICE.—The Expensiveness of a 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children.—D r. Franklin. 

VICE—Gilded. 

I can gild vice 
And praise it into alchymy, till it go 
For perfect gold.— Randolph. 

VICE.—Lectured out of 

Neither the individual nor the aggregate 
can be lectured out of vice nor scolded into 
virtue.—PUNSIION. 


VICE—a Monster. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Pope. 

VICE.—No Room for 

It is only in some corner of the biain 
wliich leave empty that Vice can obtain 
a lodging. When she knocks at your door, 
be able "to say—“ No room for your lady¬ 
ship,—pass on.”— Lytton. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 

Vice is covered by wealth, and viitue by 
poverty.—T heognis. 


VICES.—Great Men’s 

Great men’s vices are more imitated than 
poor men’s graces.—W. Secker. 


VEXATIONS.—Petty 

Petty vexations may at times be petty, 
but still they are vexations. The smallest 
and most inconsiderable annoyances are the 
most piercing. As small letters weary the 
eyes most, so also the smallest affairs dis¬ 
turb us most.— Montaigne. 

VICAR.—The Kind-Hearted 

He was very kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut or garnished cottage, 

And praise the farmer’s homely wit. 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage: 
At his approach complaint grew mild. 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 
The welcome that they could not utter, 
PRABD. 


VICES.—The Impudence of 

I ne’er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first.— Shakspeare. 

VICES—Instruments to Scourge. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant 
vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

Shakspeare. 

VICES.—Remedies Applied to 

Wise men will apply their remedies to 
vices, not to names; to the causes of evil 
whicli are permanent, not the occasional 
organs by which they act, and the transi- 
toiy modes in which they appear.— Hurk8» 
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VICISSITUDE.—Consolatory Views of 

Darkness and light divide the course of 
time, and oblivion shares with memory a 
great part even of our living being; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and the 
smartest strokes of affliction leave but short 
smart upon us. Sense endureth no extre¬ 
mities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions 
induce callosities ; miseries are slippery, or 
fall like snow upon us, which, notwith¬ 
standing, is no unhappy stupidity. To be 
ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of 
evils past, is a merciful provision of nature, 
whereby we digest the mixture of our few 
and evil days, and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting remembrances, our 
sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of 
repetition.— Sir T. Browne. 

VICISSITUDE.—Man only Knows 

Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 

Mute was the music of the air, 

The herd stood drooping by: 

Their raptures now that wildly flow 

No yesterday nor morrow know; 

’Tis man alone that joy descries 

With forward and reverted eyes. 

T. Gray. 

VICISSITUDES.—All Participate in 

Vicissitudes track our footsteps from the 
cradle to the grave. Thus indeed has it 
ever fared with the best of men. One day 
Joseph was safe and happy in his father’s 
presence and smile ; another, he was throvm 
i)y his envious brethien into a damp pit at 
Dothan. One day David sat high as a 
court-guest at the table of Saul; another, 
he was a proscribed wanderer among the 
rocky wilds of Engedi. One day Daniel 
swayed the temporal destinies of Babylon; 
another, the chain of gold and the robe of 
scarlet were taken from him, and he was 
cast into the lions’ den. One day Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem in triumph, the joyous 
multitudes spreading their garments in His 
way, and shouting as they went—“ Blessed 
is the King that cometh m the name of the 
Lord 1 ” another, they clamoured for His 
blood—“ Crucify Him! Crucify Him !”and 
rested not until He expired on the accursed 
tree. As vaiied an experience, more or less, 
happens to us all. ** The sacramental 
host ” must “pass through rivers ” of trial, 
and “walk through the fire” of personal 
and domestic affliction. They must quaff 
the bitter waters of Marah, as well as pluck 
the luscious grapes of EshcoL This is the 
one and only way of “ entering into the 
kingdom.”— Dr. Davies. 
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VICTORS.—The Death of 
Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still: 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

Shirley. 

VICTORY.—Difficult to Look upon 

It is more difiicult to look upon victory 
than upon battle.— Sir W. Scott. 

VICTORY.—A Glorious 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained 
over another man, than this—that when 
the injury began on his part, the kindness 
should begin on ours.—A bp. Tillotson. 

VICTORY—Honourable, yet Shameful. 

Victory may be honourable to the arms, 
but shameful to the counsels, of a nation. 
—Bolingbroke. 

VICTORY.—The Ownership of 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. 
—Napoleon I. 

VIGILANCE.—The Great Importance of 

Vigilance is the safety lamp of life. 
What the lighthouse is to the vessel in 
the murky night, nearing the rock and 
treacherous banks ; what the torch is to 
the traveller who has been enveloped in 
thick mists; what the lantern is to the 
miner who creeps from gallery lo gallery 
along the low corridors which penetrate 
the bowels of the earth wherein the fire¬ 
damp hangs rpund about his way; what 
the genial blaze on the cottage hearth is 
to the shepherd as he comes from afar over 
the morass or moor; what the branch of 
the green tree was to Columbus as it 
floated past his vessel’s side, the sure and 
blessed harbinger of a not distant land- 
such is vigilance to man’s life. Never in 
all the admonitions which fell from those 
holy lips did Christ impress upon the mind 
of man a more solemn duty than when He 
proclaimed—“ What I say unto you, I say 
unto all, Watch ! ” Not in the series of 
parables wherewith He engraved His 
thoughts by illustration and simile upon 
llis hearers did He ever insist upon any 
duty which is more completely a guide to 
our path, a light upon our way, a warning 
against danger, and source of internal con« 
fidence in pursuit of the discovery of an¬ 
other and a better world, than is vigi 
lance.— Bell EW 
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VILIFY.—Passions Dispose us to 

Many passions dispose us to depress and 
vilify the merit of one rising in the esteem 
of mankind.—A ddison. 

VILLAGE.—The Charms of a 
Fow often have I paused on every 
charm,— 

The shelteied cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbour¬ 
ing hill, 

Tlie hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers 
made! Goldsmith. 

VILLAGE.—The Sweet Sound of the 
Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s 
close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose : 
There, as I past with caielebS steps and 
slow, 

The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet tlieir 
young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from 
school; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whis¬ 
pering wind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind,— 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade. 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made. Goldsmith. 

VILLAS.—Suburban 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, 
Delight the citizen. Cowper. 

VILLAIN.—The Ability of a 

Here’s a villain, 

Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 

Massinger. 

VILLAINY—never Gives up. 

Villainy, when detected, never gives up, 
but bfildly adds imuudence to imposture.— 
Goldsmith. 

VILLAINY.—Vigilant 
Villainy that is vigilant, will be an over¬ 
match for virtue, if she slumber at her jiost. 
—Colton. 

VINDICTIVE.—The Wretched Life of the 

The vindictive live the lives of wretches ; 
and as they are mischievous, so end il >.y 
unfortunately.— Lord Bacon. 


VINE.—Three Clusters of the 

The vine bears three clusters :—the first 
of pleasure ; the second of drunkenness; the 
third of insult.— Epictetus. 

VINEGAR—Praised in Tradition. 

Vinegar is praised in Mahomet’s tra¬ 
dition thii'*:—**If there is no vinegar in 
a house, it is sin ; there is no blessing 
either. Effendi. 

VIOLENCE.—A Divine 

A divine violence has been done to that 
heart which could only be gained by vio¬ 
lence.—D r. Vinet. 

VIOLENCE.—A State of 

A state of violence cannot be perpetual, 
or disaster and ruin would be universal.— 
Bp. Burnet, 

VIOLET.—The Colour of the 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue 
eyes 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems 
colour’d by its skies. Byron, 

VIOLETS.—The Loveliness and 
Fragrance of 

Beautiful are you in your loveliness, 

Bright m your hues, delicious in your scent; 
Lovely your modest blossoms downward 
bent, 

As shrinking from our gaze, yet prompt to 
bless 

The passer-by, with fragrance, and express 
How gracefully, tho’ mutely, eloquent. 

Are unobtrusive worth and meek content. 
Rejoicing in their own obscure repose : 
Delightful violets ! at the voice of Spring 
Your buds unfolded to its sunbeams bright, 
And, tho’ your blossoms soon shall fade 
from sight, 

Above your lonely birthplace birds shall 
sing, 

And from your clustering leaves the glow¬ 
worm fling 

The emerald glory of its earth-born light. 

Barton. 

VIRTUE.—The Admiration of 

Most men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore.— Milton. 

VIRTUE—never Aided by a Vice. 

I never thought an angry person valiant; 
Virtue is never aided by a vice.—JONSON. 

VIRTUE.—The Authority of 
It is of great importance to keep public 
opinion on the side of virtue. To their 
authorized and legal oonectors, mankind 
are, on common oocaaions, ready enough 
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to iubmlt; but there is something in the 
self-erection of a voluntary magistracy which 
creates so much disgust, that it almost ren- 
ders vice popular, and puts the offence at a 
premium. ~S. Smith. 

VIRTUE.—The Beauty of 

In nature there ’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deform’d but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o’erflourish’d by the devil. 

Shakspeare. 

VIRTUE—Defined. 

Virtue is but the perfection of the spirit, 
its mature development in regard to its 
destination iii the universe.—Z schokke. 

VIRTUE.—Distinguished 

If virtue’s self were lost, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. 

Waller. 

VIRTUE—Enjoined. 

Mortals that would follow me, 

Love virtue ; she alone is free ; 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime ; 

Or if virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

Milton. 

VIRTUE—in a Fair Lodging. 

I willingly confess that it likes me better 
when I find virtue in a fair lodging than 
when I am bound to seek it in an ill- 
favoured creature.—SiR P. Sidney. 

VIRTUE.—The Guard and Ease of 
Virtue’s guard is Labour—ease her sleep. 

Tasso. 

VIRTUE—not Hereditary. 

That height and God-like purity of mind 
Resteth not still where titles most adorn; 
With any, not peculiarly confined 

To names, and to be limited doth scorn: 
Man doth the most degenerate from kind : 

Richest and pooiest, both alike are bom; 
And to be always pertinently good, 

Follows not still the greatness of our blood. 

Drayton. 

VIRTUE—cannot be Hurt. 

A famous philosopher said to a tyrant, 
who threatened him with cle.ath—“Thou 
mayest kill me, but thou caust not hurt 
me.”—T hyer. 

VIRTUE—Indispensable. 

As great seamen, using all their wealth 
And skills in Neptune^s deep invisible 
paths. 

In tall ships richly-built and ribb’d with 
brass. 

To put a girdle round about the world i 
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When they have done it, coming near the 
haven, 

Are fain to give a u'aming piece, and call 
A poor, staid fisherman, that never pass’d 
Ilis country’s sight, to waft and guide 
them in; 

So when we wander furthest through the 
waves 

Of glassy glory, and the gulfs of state. 
Topp’d with all titles, spreading xill our 
reaches. 

As if each private arm would sphere the 
earth, 

We must to Virtue for her guide resort. 

Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

Chapman. 

VIRTUE.—The Influence of Amuse¬ 
ments on 

I Amusements to virtue are like breezes of 
air to the flame—gentle ones will fan it, but 
strong ones will put it out.—D r. Thomas. 

VIRTUE.—The Knowledge of 

Surely a day is coming, when it will be 
known again what virtue is in purity and 
continence of life ; how divine is the blush 
of young human cheeks; how high, bene¬ 
ficent, sternly inexorable, if forgotten, is tlie 
duty laid, not on women only, but on eveiy 
creature, in regard to these particulars. 
Well; if such a day never come again, tlicn 
I perceive much else will never come. 
Magnanimity and depth of insight will 
never come ; heroic purity of heart and of 
eye; noble pious valour, to amend us and 
the age of bronze and lacker, how can they 
ever come? The scandalous bronze-lacker 
age, of hungry animalisms, spiritual im- 
potencics and mendacities, will have to 
run its course, till the pit swallow it up.— 
Carlyle. 

VIRTUE.—The'^otive to 

The good opinion of our fellow-men is 
the strongest, though not the purest motive 
to virtue.— Colton. 

VIRTUE.—The Sameness of 

Virtue is eveiywhere the same, because 
it comes from God, while everything else is 
of men.—V oltaire. 

VIRTUE.—The Sinews of 

Good company and good discourse are 
the very sinews of virtue.—W alton. 

VIRTUE—Tainted by the World. 

Virtue, for ever frail as fair below, 

Her tender nature suffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches on the world without a stain; 
The world *s mfectiotts.'->DfU £. Youno. 
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VIRTUE.—The Trials of 

It is one, and not the least, of the many 
trials which virtue has to encounter, that 
she is liable to be seduced from her more 
tranquil, but happier path, by the imposing 
bustle, the entertaining whims, the ever- 
changing, careless, animating revelry, which 
may generally be found in the haunts of 
her most fatal enemies.— Prof. Smyth. 

VIRTUE—True Nobility. 

Virtue alone is true nobility : 

Let your own acts immortalize your name, 
*Tis poor relying upon another’s fame ; 

For take the pillars but away, and all 
'I’lie superstructure must in ruins fall, 

Asa vine droops, when by divorce remov’d 
From the embraces of the elm she lov’d. 

Drydrn. 

VIRTUES.—The Best of 

Of all virtues, justice is the best; 

V.ilour without it is a common pest. 

Waller. 

VIRTUES.—Humar 

Human virtues are like false coin, good 
in appearance, but indebted for its currency 
to the misery of mankind.—S upkrvillf.. 

VIRTUES.—A Tax to Pay for 

This is the tax a man must pay to his 
virtues—they hold up a torch to his vices, 
and render those frailties notorious in him 
which would have passed without observa¬ 
tion in another.— Colton. 

VIRTUOUS.—The Cause of being 

Lockman, the sage, being asked what 
caused him to be virtuous, answered—“ The 
sight of vice.”— Mrs. Balfour. 

VIRTUOUS —The Way to be 

To be virtuous is to have one’s affections 
right in respect of one’s self as well as of 
society.—S haftesbury. 

VISIT.—A Tedious 

It is one of the vexatious mortifications 
of a studious man to have his thoughts dis¬ 
ordered by a tedious visit.— L’Estrange. 

VISITORS.—Unwelcome 

I look upon them not as paying visits, but 
visitations.—F itz-Osborne. 

VOICE.—The Human 

Of all voices fashioned and tuned by the 
great Creator, the human ranks supreme, 
simply because it is the chief organ of a 
deathless soul.— Dr. Davies. » 


VOICE.—The Management of the 

All directions as to the management of 
the voice must be regarded as subsidiary to 
the expression of feeling.—G. R. PORTER. 

VOICE.—A Soft, Rich 

I love that voice, 

Dipping more softly on the subject ear 
Than that calm kiss the willow gives the 
wave— 

A soft rich tone, a rainbow of sweet sounds, 
Just spanning the soothed sense. 

P. J. Bailey. 

VOLCANO.—The Suddenness of a 

The tradition of the ancient fires of 
Vesuvius had faded away from the memo¬ 
ries of men. It looked fair as the Mount 
of Pciradisc, purple and golden in the sun, 
with vineyards and nodding harvests. In 
the treacherous sleeping crater, at the sum¬ 
mit, a hajipy hamlet nestled, in what seemed 
the loving arms of the mountain. At the 
foot, laved by that azure and laughing sea, 
were lovely towns, bright with Creek art, 
and radiant udth all peaceful beauty. Then 
suddenly mysterious murmurs, as of throes 
and inward struggles, were heard in the 
mountain ; the earth shook, the heavens 
were daikencd; a pillar of vengeful fire 
shot forth from the summit turned in an 
instant into a mouth of hell, and a crashing, 
thundering, irresistible ruin fell on all.— 
Adn. Garbett. 

VOLCANOES—Essential. 

The remarkable proofs which modem 
geolog)' has presented of vast accumulations 
of heated and melted matter beneath the 
earth’s crust, make such an agent as vol¬ 
canoes essential to the preservation of the 
globe. If there were no safety-valves 
through the crust, such vast accumulations 
of heat would rend asunder even a whole 
continent. Volcanoes are those safety- 
valves, and more than two hundred of them 
are scattered over the earth’s surface, fonr.- 
ing vent-holes into the heated interior. Put 
if no such passages existed, nothing could 
prevent the pent-up gases from accumulat¬ 
ing till they had gained strength enough 
to rend a whole continent, and perila[\s 
the whole globe, into fragments.— Prof. 
Hitchcock. 

VOLITION—Defined. 

Volition is the actual exercise of the 
power which tlie mind has of considering, 
or forbearing to consider, an idea.— Locke. 

VOLTAIRE.—A Critic’s Estimate o! 

We observe in Voltaire a certain keen¬ 
ness, and the skill to discover inequalities 
which others had innocently passed over, 
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lie has fUrecled attention to many of these 
in the Bible, tf) many chronological, histo¬ 
rical, and dogmatical dilTiculties not easily 
settled. Indeed, he has called attention to 
even partial contradictions which have always 
given trouble to the commentators. The 
most of these, however, were not discovered 
by him, but by Cclsus, Porphyry, and the 
English deists, from whom he borrowed 
them. But the things brought by these 
parlies into serious debate were scattered 
thoughtlc'^sly by Voltaire, the echo of 
Bolingbroke, in the stiect, before all eyes, 
to be trampled under rude h'et. Take for 
example his manner of dealing with the 
history of the creation. He m.ade a great 
outcry about there having been four days 
before the sun was cieated. The creation 
of man in God’s image ; an idea suited, as 
no Ollier could be, to lift the human con¬ 
sciousness out of the dust into dignity, was 
to him a proof that Moses had conceived of 
God as a human body, and he was shame- 
Jess enough to add that “cats would be 
likely to conceive of their gods as cats.” 
Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil he makes the low and stupid leinaik 
that “wine has been said to make men 
eloquent, though not learned, but that a tree 
should make a scholar is carrying the plea¬ 
santry a little too far ! ” Thus he goes on 
through the whole book, which he print(‘il 
under the title of Za Btlde enjin Exphqtu^e. 
We will not further examine it, but it is 
due to truth to say that Voltaire may have 
been induced by the age in which he lived, 
as well as by that which immediately pre¬ 
ceded it, to believe religion to be a meie 
contrivance of the priests and a source of 
intolerance. Voltaire was himself brought 
up among the Jesuits, and received the 
scholastic dogmas of Rome along with the 
doctrines of the Bible, and the legends of 
the Church with the Biblical history, and 
ail these were stirred into a confused mass 
in his mind. With him, the fall of one was 
the fall of both. He was destitute of the 
quiet understanding -accessary for dis¬ 
tinguishing these distinct elements, and we 
may add also, that he lacked that simple 
uprightness and conscientiousness without 
which the attainment of truth is impossible. 
He knew Protestantism only from the stern 
harsh side which it presented among the 
French Calvinists, and in this form it could 
win no favour from liim. But the unfeeling 
and unimaginative man had no heart even 
for its more genial aspect in the spirit of 
genuine Lutheranism. The selfishness and 
vanity of his nature prevented his entering 
into the individuality of another. He would 
have religion, but it must be his religion. 
He sometimes praised the ethics of Christ, 
but at other times bitterly criticized them. 
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On the other hand he continually boasted of 
his faith in God. But wliat sort of a deity 
was the God of Voltaire? An elevated 
being concerning whose existence reason is 
continually in dispute with itself; an ab¬ 
straction of the understanding ever hanging 
high in the clouds, without heart, love, or 
distinct relations to the world and to man ; 
a God who will only be sought and dis¬ 
covered by the undcistanding of the wise, 
but will not be found by the heart; who 
does not reveal Himself to men in history, 
and who still less enters into their little 
concerns and relations.— Hagenbach. 

VOW.—Things Requisite to a 

To a vow, properly so called, two things 
are especially requisite :—First, intention ; 
secondly, obtestation; or, to speak more 
plainly, a deliberate purpose and an abso¬ 
lute promise.. The former first biingeth on 
the latter; and the latter bindeth fast tlie 
former.—1)R. Gouge. 

vows.—Unheedful 

Unheedful vr)ws may hecdfiilly be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for 
better. SnAKbi'hARh. 

VULGAR.—Effort Lost upon the 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine sense, is like endeavouring to hew 
blocks with a razor.—PoPE. 

VULGARITY.—Human 

The vulgarity of inanimate things requires 
time to gef accustomed to ; but living, 
breathing, bustling, plotting, planning, 
human vulgarity, is a species of moral 
ipecacuanha, enough to destroy any comfort. 
—Carlyle. 


WAGER.—The Definition of a 

The only argument of a foolish man.— 
E. Davies. 

WAGES.—The Original Meaning of 

The word meant originally—the rations 
dealt out to soldiers as their pay.—D r. 
Thompson. 

WAIT.—Impatient to 

We do not know how to wait. We arc 
like children who stamp at the least delay. 
Our wills have in the ardour of their exac* 
tions all that they want in earnestness and 
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persistency. As soon as he is kept in sus¬ 
pense, the child loses all zest for his toy. 
It is by His slowness in answering us that 
God would transform our wishes into pur¬ 
poses.-— Gasparin. 

WALDENSES. —The Persecution of the 
In 1655, under the directions of “the 
Council for the Propagation of the Faith,” 
the Marquis of Pianizza entered the valley 
with fifteen thousand soldiers, the chosen 
troops of the Pope, sent to convert the 
Waldenses. And this was the strange pro¬ 
cess of conversion : — Pianizza, with his 
fifteen thousand men, broke into the valley 
of Lucerna, and on the 27th of April the 
massacre began. They murdered the aged 
and burned them in their beds. 'Jliey took 
the men and women, and cut their throats 
like sheep in a slaughter-house. They took 
the infants by the heel and brained them on 
the rocks ; and one soldier taking one limb 
of an infant they had torn from its mother’s 
breast, and another taking another limb, 
tlicy tore the living creature asunder and 
smote the mother with the fragments of her 
own child ! Tired of that slow work, they 
drove the inhabitants up to the top of 
Castelluzzo, and stripping them naked, tied 
them head and heels together, and rolled 
them over the precipice, wlieie they fell 
bounding from crag to crag I It was with 
reference to this massacre that Milton 
wrote:— 

“ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d saints, 
whose bones 

Lies scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold; 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure 
of old, 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and 
stones. 

Forget not: in Thy books record their 
groans 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their 
ancient fold 

Slam by the bloody Piemontese that 
roll’d 

Mother witli infants down the rocks. 
Their moans 

The vales redoubl’d to the hills, and 
they 

To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and 
ashes sow 

O’er all the Italian field where still doth 
sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may 
grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned 
Thy way, 

k'arly may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

It was then that Oliver Cromwell rose in 
hii^ might and majesty and proclaimed a 


fast and a collection through all the parishes 
of England and Scotland, and, giving two 
thousand pounds out of his own purse, they 
collected from Land’s-end to John o’Groat’s 
house thirty thousand pounds, equal at least 
to one hundred thousand pounds now, to 
support and sustain the suffering Waldenses. 
More than that, Oliver Cromwell sent woi d 
to the Duke of Savoy—“If you do nut 
take your hands off the<;e suffering saints of 
God, I will send the British fleet to pour 
an army across the Alps to destroy your 
house.”— Dr. Guthrie. 

WALES.—The Prince of 

After being partially conquered by the 
Saxons, the ancient Britons retired to Wales, 
where they defended themselves with a 
bravery that provoked the intense admira¬ 
tion of their foes. But all in vain their 
heroic resistance ; Edward I. subdued the 
whole country, and annexed it to England. 
Finding, however, that the Welsh were 
not reconciled to the disasters which had 
befallen them, he sent his queen to Caei - 
narvon Castle. A son was bom tlieic ; and 
Edward very wisely styled him--“'^rhe 
Prince of Wales.” 'i'his royal tille h.is 
been borne ever since by llie heir to the 
British ciown.— Dr. Davies. 

WALK.—The Saint’s 

*Tis no light matter to walk closely with 
God : ’tis not a summer’s walk at evening 1 
—J. H. Evans, 

WALKING.—-The Benefit of 

Walking is the best possible exercise. 
Habituate yourself to walk far. We value 
ourselves on having subdued the horse to our 
use, but I doubt whether we have not lost 
more than we have gained by it. No one 
thing has caused more degeneracy to the 
human body. An Indian goes on foot 
nearly as far in a day as an enfeebled wliite 
does on his horse ; and he will tire the best 
horse. A little walk of half-an-hour in the 
morning, when you first rise, is advisable ; 
it shakes off sleep, and produces other good 
effects in the animal economy,— Dr. J ek- 
FERSON. 

WALLET-BEARERS.—All are 

The Sovereign Author of the universe 
has made us all wallet-bearers, as well those 
of time past as those of to-day: He put 
tlie wallet behind for our own failings, and 
the one before for those 6f others.— Fon¬ 
taine. 

WALL-FLOWER.—The 

I will not praise the often-flattered rose, 

Or, virgin-like, with blushing charms half 
seen, 
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Or when, in dazzling splendour, like a 
queen, 

All her magnificence of state she shows ; 
No, nor that nun-like hly which but blows 
Beneath the valley’s cool and shady 
screen ; 

Nor yet the sun-flower, that, with warrior 
mien, 

Still ryes the orb of glory whore it glows ; 
But thou, neglected wall-flower! to my 
breast 

And muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest 
flower 1 

To whom alone the privilege is given 
rioudly to root thyself above the rest. 

As Genius docs, and, from thy rocky 
lower, 

I.end fragrance to the purest breath of 
heaven. Doubleday. 

WANT,—The Discerning Power of 

If we from wealth to poverty descend, 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the 
friend. Dryden. 

WANT.—The Influence of 

Nothing makes men sharper than want. 
—Addison. 

WANT.—The Knowledge of 

Hundreds would never have known wani 
if they had not first known waste, —Spur¬ 
geon. 

WANT.—The Nature of 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood. 

Dryden. 

WANTS.—Imaginary 

A great number of our wants are simply 
special wants of the imagination ; we want 
them because we think that we want them; 
they give us no enjoyment when w'e obtain 
them.—F ichte. 

WANTS.— A Scheme of Supplying 

The stoical scheme of supplying our 
wants by lopping off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want shoes.— 
Dean Swift. 

WANTS.—The Source of 
It is not from nature, but from education 
and habits, that our wants are chiefly 
derived. —Fielding. 

WAR.—The Alarm of 
Hark I heard you not those hoofs of dread¬ 
ful note ? 

Sounds not the clang of conflict on the 
heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the recking sabre smote; 
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Nor saved your brethren ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants* slaves? Tlie fires 
of death. 

The bale-fires flash on high ;—from rock to 
rock 

Each volley tells that thousands cease to 
breathe; 

Death rides upon the sulphury .Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations 
feel the shock. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain 
stands, 

Ilis blood-red tresses deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

And eye tliat scorcheth all it glares 
upon: 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar—and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds 
are done ; 

For on this mom three potent nations meet, 
'J’o shed before his shrine the blood he 
deems most sweet. Byron. 

WAR.—The Best Prevention of 

Providence for war is the best prevention 
of it.— Lord Bacon. 

WAR.—The Calamity of 

War, though it may be undertaken, ac¬ 
cording to popular opinions and popular 
language, with justice, and ])rosecuted with 
success, is a most awful calamity ; it gene¬ 
rally finds men sinners, or makes them 
such; for, so great is usually the dispro¬ 
portion between the provocation and the 
punishment, between the evil inflicted or 
suffered, and the good obtained, or even 
proposed, that a serious man cannot recon¬ 
cile the very frequent rise, and the very 
long continuqjice of hostilities, to reason 
or to humanity. Upon whom, too, do the 
severities of war fall most heavily? In 
many cases, they by whom contention is 
begun, or cherished, feel their influence 
extended, their dependants multiplied, and 
their wealth, in the regular and fair course 
of public business, increased. While fields 
are laid waste and cities depopulated, the 
persons by whose commands such miseries 
take place, are often wantoning in luxurious 
excess, or slumbering in a state of unfeeling 
and lazy repose. The peaceful citizen is in 
the meantime crushed under the weight of 
exaction, to which, for “conscience’ sake,” 
he submits; the industrious merchant is im¬ 
poverished by unforeseen and undeserved 
losses; and the artless husbandman is 
dragged away from those who are nearest 
and dearest to him, in order to shed the 
blood of beings as innocent and as wretched 
as himself, to repel injuries which he never 
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felt or suspected, and to procure advantages 
hich he may never understand or enjoy.— 
Varr. 

WAR.—The Costliness of 

So costly is war—that if the money 
which has been spent in carrying it on had 
been sacrcdlv employed, it might, with the 
blessing of the God of peace upon it, have 
transformed our sin-stricken world into 
the garden of the Lord.—E, Davies. 

WAR—Declared. 

War even to the knife.—P alapox. 

WAR.—Definitions of 

A trade of barbarians, the whole art of 
which consists in being the strongest on a 
given point.— ^Napoleon I. 

The baptism of fire.— Napoleon III. 

What a fine-looking thing is war I Yet, 
dress it as wc may, dre^s and feather it, 
daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing songs 
about it—what is it, nine times out of ten, 
but murder in uniform ? —^Jerrold. 

WAR.—The Desolation of 

War is that miserable desolation that 
finds a land before it like Eden, and 
leaves it behind like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
a desolate and forsaken wilderness. Let it 
be sowed with the seed of man and beast, 
as a field with wheat, war will cat it up.— 
T. Adams. 

WAR.—The Dogs of 

In these confines, with a monarch’s voice. 
Cry “ Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

WAR.—The Dreadful Fatality of 

Last noon—beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve—in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight—brought the signal—sound 
of strife, 

The mom—the marshalling in arms, the 
day— 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ; 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which 
when rent. 

The earth is cover’d thick with other 
clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 

Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one red 
burial blent! Byron. 

WAR— a Game. 

War is a game in which princes seldom 
win; the people never.— Colton. * 


WAR.—No Good in 

Dr. Johnson laughed at Lord Karnes’s 
opinion that war was a good thing occa¬ 
sionally, as so much valour and virtue 
were exhibited in it. “A fire,” said the 
Doctor, “might* as well be considered a 
good thing. There are the bravery and 
address of the firemen in extinguishing it ; 
there is much humanity exerted in saving 
the lives and properties of the poor suf¬ 
ferers ; yet, after all this, who can say that 
a fire is a good thing?”— Boswelu 

WAR.—A Guerrilla 

The term guerrilla is the diminutive of 
the Spanish word guerra —war, and means 
petty war, that is—war carried on by 
detached parties; generally in the moun¬ 
tains. * * * A guerrilla party is an 

irregular band of armed men carrying on an 
irregular war, not being able, according 
to their character as a guerrilla party, to 
carry on what the law terms a regular 
war. 'I'he iiTCgularitv of the guerrilla party 
consists in its origin, for it is either self- 
constituted, or constituted by the call of 
a single individual, not according to the 
general law of levy, conscription, or volun¬ 
teering ; it consists in its disconnection 
with the army, as to its pay, provision, 
and movements; and it is irregular as to 
the permanency of the band, which may 
be dismissed and called again together at 
any time.—L ieber. 

WAR.—The Horror of 

Take my word for it, if you had seen but 
one day of war, you would pray to Almighty 
(k)d that you might never see such a thing 
again. — Wellington. 

WAR.—Injustice in 

Wherever there is war, there must be 
injustice on one side or the other, or on 
both. There have been wars which were 
little more than trials of strength between 
friendly nations, and in which the injustice 
was not to each other, but to the God who 
gave them life. But in a malignant war 
there is injustice of ignobler kind at once to 
God and man, which must be stemmed for 
both their sakes.— Ruskin. 

yNMSL .—The Lawlessness of 

^ Laws are commanded to hold their 

%tongues among arms ; and tribunals fall te 
th 9 ground with the peace they are no 
longer able to uphold.—B urke, 

WAR-^Proclalmed. 

In Britain war was anciently proclaimed 
by sending messengers in different direc¬ 
tions through the land, each holding a 
bended bow; and, in like mattner, peace 
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was announced by a bow unstrung.— John 
Baillie. 

WAR.—The Profession of 

War is a profession by which men cannot 
live honourably ; an employment by which 
the soldier, if he would reap any profit, is 
obliged to be false, and rapacious, and cruel. 
Nor can any man who makes war his pro¬ 
fession be otherwise than vicious.— Mac- 
CIIIAVELLI. 

WAR.—The Recompense of 

The Duke of Marlborough observing a 
soldier leaning pensively on the butt-end of 
his musket, just after victory had declared 
itself in favour of the British arms at the 
battle of Blenheim, accosted him thus :— 
“Why so pensive, my friend, after so 
glorious a victory ? ” “It may be glorious,” 
replied the brave fellow, “ but I am think¬ 
ing that all the human blood I have spilled 
this day has only earned me fouri:>eiice ! ” 
—Arvine. 

WAR.—The Sinews of 

'ITie bodies of men, munition, and money, 
may justly be called the sinews of war.— 
Sir W. Raleigh. 

WAR.~-The Tug of 

When Greeks join’d Giecks, then was the 
tug of war. Dk. Lee. 

V/AR.—The Uncertainty of 

Foitune always asserts her supremacy in 
war ; and often from a slight mistake so 
disastrous consequences follow, that in 
every age the uncertainty of war is a pro¬ 
verb.—L ord Napier. 

WAR.—The Vice of 

This vice proceeds from giecdy thiist of 
gold; 

For wars and tumults were unknown of 
old, 

When cheerful draughts were quaff’d from 
common wood, 

And beechen hotels on homely table stood: 
No need was then of towers their wealth 
to keep; 

The shepherd slept secure amidst his sheep. 

Tirullus. 

WAR-HORSE.—The 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far • 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of 
war. 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with 
delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the pro¬ 
mised fight: 

On his right shoulder his thick mane re¬ 
clined, 
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Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind : 
Kager he stands,—^then, starting with a 
lx)und, 

lie turns the turf, and shakes the solid 
ground ; 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils 
flow; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Virgil. 

WARNING.—The Voice of 

There is a story which tells of a bell 
which was suspended on a rock of the 
ocean dangerous to navigation. The waves 
of the ocean beating upon it caused it to 
give a noise of warning to keep off the 
approaching mariner. It is said that at 
one time some pirates destroyed the bell to 
prevent the warning. Not long after, these 
very pirates stiuck upon this rock, and were 
lost. How many there are who take pains 
to hush or remove the voice of warning 
coming forth from the point of danger, 
who, as soon as the warning ceases, founder 
upon the rock of temptation, and are lost 
for ever !—McCosn. 

WARRIOR.—The Burial of a 

No useless coffin enclos’d his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Wolfe. 

WARRIOR.—The Veteran 

The veteran warrior is never in haste to 
strike the blow ; he suiTcys his foe, w'atchcs 
his opportunity, and cautiously reins in the 
fury of his rage j he changes place upon 
the field, advances, stops till the moment 
comes when he can give the sure blow.— 
Metastasio. 

WARS.—Civil 

Civil warn leave nothing but tombs.— 
Lamartine. 

WARS.—Little 

A great country ought never to make 
little wars. —WELI ,lNOTON. 

WASSAIL.—The Origin and Meaning of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth relates that Lady 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, knelt 
down on the approach of the king, and, 
presenting him with a cup of wine, ex¬ 
claimed—“Lord King, was-keil/** that is 
“Health be to you 1 ”— Calenius. 

WASTE.—Domestic 

I say this emphatically—that a tenth 
part of the expense^ which is sacrificed in 
domestic vanities, if not absolutely and 
meaninglessly lost in domestic comforts 
and inaimbranc^s, would, if collectively 
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afforded and wisely employed, build a 
m.'iible Church for every town in England; 
such a Church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing to pass near in our daily \ray8 
and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its airy 
height above the purple crowd of humble 
roofs.— Ruskin. 

WASTES.—Little 

Little wastes in great establishments, con¬ 
stantly occurring, may defeat the energies 
of a mighty capital.— Dr. Ueeciier. 

WATCH.—Conduct Regulated like a 
Could but our tempers move like this 
machine, 

Not urg’d l)y passion, nor delay’d by 
spleen ; 

But, true to Natuie’s regulating power, 

Jly virtuous acts distinguish every hour. 

Then health and joy would follow, as they 
ought, 

The law of motion and the law of thought; 
Sweet health to pass thy present moments 
o’er. 

And everlasting joy when time shall be no 
more. IIemsted. 

WATCH-DOG.—The 

Behind followed the watch-dog, ^ 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in 
the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to side witli a lordly air, 
and superbly 

Waving his bi shy tail, and urging forward 
the stragglers: 

Regent of flocks was he when the shepherd 
slept ; their protector, 

When from the forest at night, through the 
starry silence, the wolves howled. 

Longfellow. 

WATCHFUL.—The Most 

That man who is the most watchful is 
the least sinful.—W. Secker. 

WATCHFULNESS.—The Exercise of 

Watchfulness is the wise exercise of a 
gracious soul, who is sensible of his own 
weakness, loves his Saviour, and fears to 
grieve His Spirit— Bogatzky. 

WATER,—The Action of 

The action of water in our food is very 
important. There would be no carrying 
of food into the system but for the agency of 
water. Tt dissolves everything that we take; 
and nothing that we take as food can be¬ 
come nutriment that is not dissolved in 
water.— Dr. Lankester. 


WATER.—Animals and Plants Require 

Both animals and plants require it; and 
no animal and no plant exists without cer¬ 
tain quantities of water. Sometimes it is 
so large in quantity that it constitutes the 
great mass of the animal or plant. Thus, 
if we take some plants that grow in water, 
we find that they are formed of Irom ninety 
to ninety-five per cent, of water; and many 
of the little animals contained in water, if 
we take them and expose them to heat, so 
as to evaporate their water, almost entirely 
disappear. Even solid timber contains as 
much as thirty per cent, of water. Plants 
will not live without water : if we refrain 
from ivatering them, they will die. The 
water passes in at their roots, and up their 
stems, and into their leaves, and the sun 
dries them, and evaporates their moistuie. 
The w^ater taken up by plants contains 
Ihcir food—carbonic acid gas and ammonia. 
These two substances pass into the plant 
with the water, and out of these things we 
have manufactured, in the system of the 
plant, all our vegetable food.— Dr. I,an- 
KESTER. 

WATER.—God Brews the Beautiful 

Where is the liquor which God the 
Eternal brews for all Ilis children? Not in 
the simmering still, over smoky fires choked 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded with 
the stench of sickening odours, and rank 
corruptions, doth your Father in heaven 
prepare the precious essence of life—the 
pure cold water; but in the green glade 
and grassy dell, where the red-deer wan¬ 
ders, and the child loves to play ; there 
God brews it. And down, low down in 
the deepest valleys, where the fountains 
murmur and the nils sing; and high upon 
the tall mountain-tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun; where 
Bie storm-cloud broods, and the thunder¬ 
storms crash ; and away far out on the 
wide wild sea, where the hurricane howls 
I music, and the big waves roar — the 
chorus sweeping the inarch of God ; there 
He brews it—that beverage of life and 
health-giving water. And everywhere it is 
positively a thing of beauty, gleaming in 
the dew-drop; singing in the summer 
rain ; sliming in the icc-gem, till the leaves 
all seem turned to living jewels ; spreading 
a golden veil over the setting sun, or a 
white gauze around the midnight moon; 
sporting in the cataract; sleeping in the 
glacier; dancing in the hail-shower; fold¬ 
ing its bright snoiv curtains softly about 
the wintry world; and waving the many- 
coloured iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky, 
whose warp is the rain-diop of earth, whos« 
woof is the sunbeam of heaven * all ch^- 
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qucrcd over with celestial flowers, by tlic 
mystic hand of refraction 1 

Still always it is beautiful, that Iife-fi;ivinq[ 
wnter : no poison bubbles on its brink; its 
loam brings not madness and murder; no 
Mood stains its liquid glass; pale widows 
and starving oiphans weep no burning 
tears in its depths ; no drunken sliricking 
ghost from the grave curses it in the wor^ 
of eternal despair : speak out, my friends, 
would you exchange it for demon’s drink— 
alcohol ?— Gough. 

WATER.— Smooth 

Smooth runs the water where the brook 
IS dee]).—SlIAKSI’KAUK. 

WATER.—The Sources of 

Tliere are many souiccs of water. The 
fir^^t gieat source is the ocean, whicli collects 
all the water from the earth ; and this 
water contains so large a quantity of salt, 
that none of us can drink it. The shining 
sun, however, bears dowm upon the ocean’s 
suilhce, and its heating rays penetrating the 
water, combine, as it w^ere, with it, and 
raise it up. 'J'he atmos])hcre, like a sponge, 
absorbs the va])orous w^ater, carrying it 
from the equator to the Arctic and the 
Antarctic regions; tlius distributing it 
north and south. It then condenses in the 
form of ram and of snow, when, sinking 
into the earth and pouring dowm its moun¬ 
tain sides, it forms springs an<l iiviilets, 
entering the ocean again in the form of 
rivcrs ; and noAV man catches it in tubs or 
cisterns, in its progress in the rivers, or digs 
• iviwm into the eailh, and catches it as it 
]>asscs along beneath his feet. Thus we 
ii.ive rain water, river W'atcr, and spring or 
well water.—D r. Lankester. 

WATER-FALE.—The 

Smooth to the shelving brink a cojiious 
flood 

Rolls fair and placid ; where collected all, 
In one impetuous torrent down the steep 
It thundenng shoots, and shakes the country 
round. 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad ; 
Then whitening by degrec.s, as prone it 
falls. 

And from the loud-resounding rocks below, 
Dash’d in a cloud of foam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless 
show'er. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find re¬ 
pose ; 

But, 1 aging still amid the shaggy rocks. 
Now flashes o’er the scatter’d fragments, 
now 

Aslant the nollow channel rapid darts ; 

And falling fast fiom gradual sloj e to 
sloue. 


With wild infracted course, and lessen’d 
roar. 

It gams a safer bed, and steals, at last, 
Along the mazes of a quiet vale. 

J. Thomson. 

WATER-FALL.—Human Affairs Illus¬ 
trated by a 

The apparent and the real progress of 
human affairs are both well illustrated m a 
water-fall; where the same noisy bubbling 
eddies continue for months and years, 
tliough the water which froths in them 
changes every moment. But as eveiy diop 
in its passage tends to loosen and delacli 
some ])article of the channel, the stream is 
working a change all tlie time iii tlie aj»- 
pearance of the fall, by altering its l)cd, 
and so subjecting llie river during its 
descent to a new' set of percussions and 
revcrbeiations. And what, w'^hen at last 
effected, is the consequence of tins change? 
The foam breaks into sha])es somewhat 
different, but the noLse, the bubbling, and 
the eddies arc just as violent as bcfoie.— 
A. J. C. Hare. 

WATER-FOWL.—A 

I .saw on the breast (jf a beautiful river, 
'J'liat lellcclcd tlie green of tlie lull— 
While scaice to tlie sunbeam it gave a slight 
quiver. 

For the lircath of the morning was still— 
A bird, with a breast than the drifted 
snow whiter, 

Serenely and silently glide, 

And give lo the waters an image still 
blighter— 

Seeming Peace upon Pleasure’s fair tide : 
Still on, like the solitude’s spirit it glided. 
Till a stranger intruding too near, 
Uprising, its wdngs the light ether divided, 
Far away from all shadow of fear I 
Oh, happy tjie soul that reposes so lightly 
On the bosom of temporal things; 

At danger’s approach, it can soar away 
brightly 

Above on ethereal wings !—Miflin. 

WATER-LILY.—The 

Round thy bed the river lingers, 

And each feature seems to trace, 
Moving, like a blind man’s fingers. 

O’er the beauties of thy face. 

A. II. Butler. 

WATER-SPOUT.—A Description of the 
Oft, while wonder thrill’d my breast, mine 
eyes 

To licaven have seen the watery columns 
rise. 

Slender at first the subtle fume appears. 
And, writhing round and round, its volume 
rears: 
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Thick as a mast the vapour swells its size ; 
A curling whirlwind lifts it to the skies ; 

The tube now straitens, now in width 
extends, 

And in a hovering cloud it-^ summit ends : 
Still gulph on gulph in sucks the rising 
tide, 

And now the cloud, with cumbrous weight 
supjdicd, 

Full-gorged, and blackening, spreads, and 
moves moie slow. 

And, waving, trembles to the waves 
below. 

Thus when, to shun the summer’s sultry 
beam. 

The thirsty heifer seeks the cooling stream. 
The eager horse-lecch fixing on licr lips, 

Her blood, with ardent throat, insatiate sips, 
Till the goiged glutton, svvell’d beyond her 
size, 

Diops from her wounded hold, and burst¬ 
ing, dies. 

St) bill si the cloud, o’erloaded with its 
freight, 

And the dash’d ocean st:*ggers with the 
weight. Camoens. 

WATERING-PLACE.—A Quiet 

Sky, sea, beach, aiul village he as still 
before us as if they were sitting for the 
picture. It is dead low-water. A ripple 
])lays among tlie ripening corn upon the 
cliff, as if it were faintly trying from recol¬ 
lection to imitate the sea ; and the world of 
butterflies hovering over the crop of radish- 
seed are as restl 2ss in their little way as the 
gulls are in their larger manner when the 
wind blows. But the ocean lies winking in 
the sunlight like a drowsy lion—its glassy 
waters scarcely curve upon the shore—the 
fishing-boats in the tiny haibour are all 
stranded in the mud—but two colliers have 
not an inch of water within a «[uarter of a 
mile from them, and turn exhausted on their 
sides, like faint fish of an antediluvian 
species. Rusty cables and chains, ropes 
and rings, undermost ])arts of posts and 
piles, ami confused timber-defences against 
the waves, he strewn about in a brown 
litter of tangled sea-weed and fallen cliff, 
which looks as if a family of giants had 
been making tea here for ages, and had ob¬ 
served an untidy custom of throwing their 
tea-leaves on the shore.—DiCKENS. 

WAVES.—The Cause of 

The common cause of waves is the friction 
of llie wind upon the surface of the water. 
Little ridges of elevations first appear, 
which, by continuance of the force, gradu¬ 
ally increase until they become the rolling 
mountains seen where the winds sweep 
over a great extent of water.— Capt. 
Marryat. 


WAY.—The Milky 

This white belt in the heavens is formed 
by the sliining of innumerable stars, too 
distant from us to be perceptible, except 
through the medium of a telescope. To me 
it presents, first of all, an emblem of Holy 
Scripture, wliich to him who views it super¬ 
ficially appears obscure and dun; whereas 
he who contemplates it in spirit, and through 
the perspective of faith, discovers a thousand 
sparkling stars of doctrine and consolation. 
Again, tlie milky way also reminds me of 
the glorious assembly of the saints in the 
life eternal. Of this, in our natural con¬ 
dition, we know notlimg; but if we take 
the ghiss of faith and divine contemplation, 
we lIkii discover lliat verily the spirits of 
the blessed “ shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever.”—bciavER. 

WEAK.—Divine Power Girdeth the 
The stiength of man sinks in the hour of 
trial; 

But there doth live a Power that to the 
battle 

Girdeth the weak. Joanna Baillie. 

WEAKNESS—not to be Excused. 

Weakness is thy excuse. 
And I believe it; weakness to resist 
Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse, 
What muidercr, wliat traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 
All wickedness is weakness. Milton. 

WEALTH.—A Caution against 

If Wealth come, beware of him, iht 
smooth false friend I There is treachery in 
his proffered hand; his tongue is ehxpicnt 
to tempt; lust of many harms is lurking in 
his eye ; he hath a hollow heart : use him 
cautiously. —T upper. 

WEALTH—Dangerous. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous 
prevheament for a man. At first he is 
stunned, if the accession be sudden ; he is 
very humble and vei7 grateful, d'hen he 
begins to speak a little louder, people think 
him more sensible, and soon he thinks hini- 
scll so.—R. Cecil. 

WEALTH.—Exempt from 

Who would not wish to be fiom wealth 
exempt, 

Since riches point to misery and contempt ? 

Shakspkare. 

WEALTH—a Relative Thing. 

We.allh, after all, is a relative thing, since 
he that has little, and wants less, is richer 
than he that lias much, but wants more.— 
Colton. 
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WEALTH.—Squandering 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art, 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Dkydkn. 

WEALTH.—The Uncertainty of 

Wealth is like a bird; it hops all day 
from man to man, as that doth fiom tree to 
tree, and none can say where it will roost 
or lest at niglit. It is like a vagrant fellow, 
which, because he is big-boned and able to 
woik, a man takes in-doors and cherisheth ; 
and perha])S for a while he takes pains, but 
when he spies opportunity the fugitive ser¬ 
vant IS gone, and takes away more with him 
than all his service came to.—T. Adams. 

WEARINESS.—The Sleep of 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restless 
sloth 

Finds the down-pillow hard. 

SllAKSrEARE. 

WEATHER.—Coming 

It should always be remembered that the 
state of the air foietells coming weather, 
lather than shows the weatlier that is pre¬ 
sent—(an invaluable fact too often ovci- 
looked).—A dm. Fjtzroy. 

WEATHER.—The Effects of the 

When the soil grows hard and fiozcn, our 
wliole being shudders ; when the sjntcful 
east wind attacks us, even our best feelings 
decline, when monotonous rams soak the 
nicaclow<> and fill the air with unwholesome 
damps, we are conscious of inexpressible 
languois. When a gdooiny day dawns, 
when a thick curtain of fog fills all space, 
when we can no longer distinguish, through 
this diluted daikncss—with here and there 
a livid glare—leilher the skeleton of trees 
the winter has stripped, or that old wall 
where the ivy still stands green; when there 
aie no longer mountains to lift our spirits, 
nor tlie sky to sj^eak to us of eternity—it is 
a fact, that we fe^l oppressed.-—G a.sparin. 

WEATHER.—Signs of the 

A few of tlie more marked signs of 
weather are the following Whether clear 
or cloudy—a rosy sky at sunset i>re.sagcs 
fine weather; a red sky in the morning, bad 
weatlier, or much wind (perhaps lam) ; a 
grey sky in the morning, fine weather ; a 
high dawn, wind ; a low dawn, fair weather. 
Solt-looking or delicate clouds ioretell fine 
weather, with moderate or light breezes; 
hard-edged, oily-looking cloud.s, wind. A 
dark, gloomy blue sky is windy; but a 
light, bright blue sky indicates fine weather, 
A bright yellow sky at sunset presages 
wind ; a pale yellow, wet:—and thus by the 
prevalence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the 
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coming weather may be foretold very near¬ 
ly : indeed, if aided by instruments, almost 
exactly. Small inky-looking clouds fore¬ 
tell ram; high upper clouds crossing the 
sun, moon, or stars, in a direction different 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind 
then felt below, foretell a change of wind. 
After fine clear weather, the first signs in 
the sky of a coining change arc usually light 
streaks, cm Is, whisps, or mottled patches 
of while distant cloud. Dew is an indica¬ 
tion of fine weather; so is fog. Remark¬ 
able clearness of atmosphere near the hori¬ 
zon, distant objects, such as hills, unusually 
visible, or raised (by refraction), and what 
is called “a good hearing day,” may be 
mentioned among the signs of wet, if not 
wind, to be expected.— Adm. Fitzuoy. 

WEDDING.—A Happy 

Happy IS that wedding where Christ 
is a guest. There is no holy marriage 
whereat lie is not (however invisible, yet) 
truly present by His Spirit, by His gra¬ 
cious berieilicticn. He makes mairiages in 
heaven, and blesses them from heaven.— 
Br. Hall. 

WEDDING.—AJev^^ish Custom at a 

The Jews had a custom at their wedding 
feasts for the married couple to dunk out 
of the same glass together, and then to 
break it in pieces ; teaching them, by that 
emblem, that whatever felicity they expected 
together, their lives, upon which it all de¬ 
pended, were fiail and brittle as glass. No 
sooner joined, but they were warned to 
prepare for separation.—BUCK. 

WEDLOCK.—The Advantages of 

The married man is like the bee that 
fixes his hive, augments the world, bene¬ 
fits the reptiblic, and by a daily diligence, 
without wronging any, profits all; but he 
who contemns wedlock, like a wasp wan¬ 
ders an offence to the world, lives upon 
spoil and rapine, disturbs peace, steals 
sweets that are none of his own, and, by 
robbing the hives of others, meets misery 
as his due reward.—F eltham. 

WEEPING.—The Faculty of 

The faculty of weeping serves young chil¬ 
dren in the place of language. Few tears 
aie shed, but the noise attracts attention. 
With adults it is tar otherwise. Their weep¬ 
ing is not to attract attention and call forth 
the aid of some bystanders; but irreprc.ss- 
ible heart-sorrow, which prefers to be unseen. 
—Dr. Brewer. 

WEEPING.—The Reason for 

Weep not for bro.id lands lost; 

Weep not for fan hopes cross'd; 
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Weep not when limbs wax old ; 

Weep not when friends grow cold; 
Weep not that death must part 
Thine and the best loved heart; 

Yet weep^weep all thou can, 

Weep, weep, because thou art 
A sin-defiled manl—A bp. Trench. 

WELCOME.—A Hearty 

'J'he kind hosts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open fiice ; 

In all they did you might discern with ease, 
A willing mind and a dt-xre to please, 

Dryden. 

WELCOME.—A Pleasing 

Where welcome is, though fare be small, 

Yet honest heaiLs lie pleased withal. 

T. IltYWOOD. 

WESLEY.—John 

Seldom have I seen a more beautiful old 
man. A serene and smooth countenance, 
an arched nose, tlie clearest and most 
piercing eye, a fresh colour quite unusual to 
one of his age, and betraying joerfect liealth 
—all this gives him an exterior at once 
interesting and venerable. You could not 
see him without being struck with his ap¬ 
pearance, Many persons who were full of 
prejudice and opposition to him before see¬ 
ing him, acquired quite a different opinion 
of him after making his personal acquaint¬ 
ance. There was a mingling of cheerful¬ 
ness and seriousness in his voice, and in 
all his conduct. He was very sprightly, and 
one could not but notice the quick varia¬ 
bility of his animal spirits, though deep 
peace reigned within him. If you were to 
see his profile, it would indicate gieat acute¬ 
ness of understanding. His dress was a 
model of neatness and simplicity ; a thrice- 
folded neckcloth, a coat with a nairow 
standing collar, no knee-buckles, nor silk 
or satin on his whole body, but crowned 
with snow-white hair. These gave him 
the appearance of an apostle. Cleanliness 
and order shone out from all his peison. 
* * * In social life Wesley was lively and 
communicative. He had been much among 
men ; he was full of anecdotes and experi¬ 
ences, which he related willingly, and, 
wliat is not of less importance, well. He 
could be very cheerful and pleasant. His 
elasticity of spirits communicated itself to 
others, and suffered so little beneath the 
weakness of age or the approach of death, 
that no one could think he had been as 
happy in his twentieth as he was in his 
eightieth year. His temperance was re¬ 
markable ; in his early life he carried it 
much too far. Me commenced fasts, and 
other forms of self-denial, at Oxford, and 
indulged in but little sleep, but toward the 
close of his life he relaxed somewhat from 


this rigid regimen. In thirty-five yeare he 
did not have to lie in bed one day. Wesley 
was one of the most industrious of men. 
Even yet he has not ceased to travel. If 
he had not possessed the art of dividing 
his time very systematically he could not 
have done what he lias. But every item of 
business has its own hour. He went to 
bed between nine and ten o’clock, and rose 
at four. No society, no conversation, how¬ 
ever pleasant, nothing but a case of sheer 
necessity, could induce him to break his 
rules. In the same methodical way he 
wrote and travelled, and visited the sick. 
It has been calculated that he delivered 
forty thousand four hundred and sixty dis¬ 
courses, to say nothing of the multitude of 
addresses he made to his society and classes. 
In his early life he travelled on horseback. 
The reins resting on the horse’s neck, he 
held his book before his eyes, and studied ; 
he had many an adventure on horseback. 
It is thought that in fifty years he travelled 
two hundred and eighty thousanrl English 
miles. No one of a less powerful body 
could endure this ceaseless activity. In 
addition to this comes his great authorship. 
He composed hymns and added melodies. 
He made singing doubly yileasant, for he 
had the male and female voices interchange 
parts; he appointed singing exercises, so 
that when there was no oigan in the chapel 
Its place might be amply supplied by accom¬ 
plished vocalists; he sometimes made sacred 
music the subject of discourses. The sing¬ 
ing of many thousands of Methodists in the 
open fields, in forests, or grave-yards, was 
sometimes followed by wonderful effects.— 
Herder. 

WHEAT.— The Fragrance of 

The fragrant sheaves of the wheat 

Made the air above them sweet; 

Sweeter and more dniiie 

Was the scent of the scattered grain. 

That the reaper’s hand let fall 

To be gathered again 

By the hand of the gleaner ! 

Longfellow. 

WHEAT.—Red 

O rich red wheat! thou wilt not long defer 
Thy beauty : though thy stems are not 
yet grown, 

The fair blue distance and the moorland fir 
Long for thy golden laughter I Four years 
gone, 

How oft with eager foot I scaled the top 
Of this long slope, to give mine eye full 
range I 

And now again rotation brings the 
change 

From se^ and clover to my favoiirite 
crop; 
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How oft I*ve watch’d thee from my garden, 
charm’d 

With thy noon btillness, or thy morning 
tear;.! 

Or when the wind clove, and the sunset 
warm’d 

Thine amber-shafted depths and russet 
ears; 

O all ye cool green stems ! improve the 
tune, 

P'ulfil your beauty, justify my rhyme! 

C. Turner. 

WHIG.—Derivation of the Appellation— 
“Whig,” or “Whiggam,” the Scotch 
word for urging on their horses; first ap¬ 
plied to the rebels who marched on Edin¬ 
burgh, 1680; afterwards to all enemies of 
the Stuarts. From 1688 till now it signifies 
tlie party favouring tlie freedom of the 
])eople and curbing the arbitrary power of 
the Crown. Some derive it fiom a word 
meaning sour whey.— Belsly. 

WHIP.—The 

It mends the gross mistakes of Nature, 
And puts new life iulo dull matter. 

S. Butler. 

WHISPERER.—The 

The whisperer is more to be dreaded 
tlian an open slanderer, because he endea¬ 
vours to accomplish Ins malicious purposes 
secretly, and bis victim has no chance of 
frustrating them.— Dr. Davii!.s. 

WHISPERINGS.—Foul 
Foul whisperings are abroad; unnatural 
deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles; infected minds 
In their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets. Shakspeare. 

WHYS.—Many 

There is the why of pride,—a protesta¬ 
tion : he who utters it, at bottom cares not 
for further knowledge. There is the why 
of frivolity, a noise that one makes in one’s 
own ears,—that goes knocking up there, 
down here, always out of reach, repeating 
a monotonous note, we.irymg the echoes, 
like those birds wandering 111 the woods, 
uneasy, astray. Then again, there is the 
why of inertia and self-indulgence. Hardly 
does it get itself shaped. It is only good as 
a sembl^ce of life, and a dispensation from 
action. There is the why of despair. The 
heart, intoxicated with its woes, breathes 
out its hopelessness, not as a reproach, 
still less a prayer. The sufferer a.sks no¬ 
thing, wants to know nothing. And lastly, 
there is the why of a broken spirit, or a 
heart that can endure no longer. It cannot 
discern its way, the horizon is all dark ; it 
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only knows that there is a God, and that 
between God and it relations are estab¬ 
lished. Let be, it will soon know why I— 
Gasparin. 

WICKED. —The Happiness of the 

The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent.—R acine. 

WICKED.—The Hatred of the 

The hatred of the wicked is only roused 
the more from the impossibility of finding 
any just grounds on wliich it can rest; and 
the very consciousness of their own injustice 
is only a grievance the more against him 
who is the object of it.— Rousseau. 

WICKEDNESS—a Diligent Architect. 

Wickedness is a wonderfully diligent 
architect of misery ; of shame, accompanied 
with terror and commotion, and remorse, 
and endless peiturbation.— Plu parch. 

WICKEDNESS.—Hardened in 

Some are so hardened in wickedness as 
to have no sense of the most friendly 
offices. — L’Esti^an ge. 

WICKEDNESS.—Licentious 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness. 
When down the hill he holds his fierce 
career ? 

We may as bootless spend our vain com¬ 
mand 

Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To conic ashore. Shakspeark. 

WIDOW.—The 

She lives in her affections ; for the grave 
Has closed upon her husband, children; all 
Her hopes are with the Arm she trusts will 
save ^ 

Her treasured jewels; though hei views are 
small, 

Though she has never mounted high to fall 
And writhe in her debasement, yet the 
spring 

Of her meek, tender feelings, cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a blisi* that has no 
sting. 

Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the jiathless valley, flowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave, 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the 
shore 

Of matted grass and flowers,—^so softly 
jiour 

The breathings of her bosom, when she 
prays, 

Low-bowed, before her Maker; then no 
more, 
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She muses on the griefs of former days: 

Her full heart melts, and flows in heaven’s 
dissolvmg rays. 

And faith can see a new world, and the 
eyes 

t)f saints look pity on her: Death will 
come— 

A few short moments over, and the prize 
Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow ; all its gloom 
Is scattered. Wliat a meeting there will be 
To her and all she loved here ! and the 
bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks will never 
llee; 

Theirs is the health that lasts through all 
eternity. Percival. 

WIDOW.—The Word for a 

In the Hebrew tongue, the word for a 
widow sigpiifies to bind and to be silent ^— 
intimating, so to speak, tliat their hands 
are tied, and that tliey must needs suffer 
much injustice, and yet hold their peace. 
—SCRIVER. 

WIFE.—Advice to a 

O woman ! thou knowest the hour when 
the good man of the house will return, when 
the heat and burden of the clay are past; do 
not let him at such time, wlien he is weary 
with toil and jaded with discounagement, 
liud upon his coming to his habitation, that 
the foot which should hasten to meet him is 
wandering at a distance, that the soft hand 
which should wipe the sweat from his brow, 
IS knocking at the door of other houses.— 
\V. Irving. 

WIFE.—The Choice of a 
This must be not for mere beauty, nor for 
great dowry, nor for lofty dignity. He that 
looks only for beauty, buys a picture ; he 
that loves for dowry, makes a purchase; 
and he thal leaps for dignity, matches with 
a multitude at once.—W. Seckkr. 

WIFE.—The Circumspection of a 

A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ; most of all 
When she becomes a wife 1 She is a 
Spring- 

Must not be doubled ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the 
stream 

That men will think it pure. 

J. S. Knowles. 

WIPE.—Comfort Derived from a 

Yes ! a world of comfort 
Lies In that one word—wife I After a 

bickering day 


To come with jaded spirit home at night, 
And find the cheerful fire, the sweet repast. 
At which, in dress of happy cheeks and 
eyes, 

Love sits, and smiling, lightens all the 
board. J. S. Knowles. 

WIFE,—The Derivation of the Word— 

Before our great cotton and cloth factories 
arose, one of the princijial employments in 
every house was the fabrication of clothing ; 
every family made its own. The wool was 
spun into thread by the girls, who were 
tlierefore called spinsters; the thread was 
woven into cloth by their mother, who 
accordingly was called the weaver, or the 
wife: and another remnant of this old 
truth we discover in the word ‘Micirloom,” 
applied to any old piece of furniture which 
has come down to us from our ancestors, 
and which, though it may be a chair or a 
bed, shows that a loom was once a most 
important article in every house. Thus the 
word ‘ ‘ wife ” means weaver; and m the 
word itself is wrapped up a hint of earnest, 
in-door, stay-at-home occupations, as being 
fitted for her who bears this name.—Ant*. 
Trench. 

WIFE.—The Dutiful Affection of a Noble- 
man’s 

I cannot refrain from giving one beautiful 
illustration of devoted duty and affection in 
the instance of the Countess Confalonieri. 
The moment she lieard that the count was 
condemned to death, she flew to Vienna, 
but the courier had already set out with the 
fatal mandate. It was midnight, but her 
agonies of mind pleaded for instant admis¬ 
sion to tlie empress. The same passionate 
despair winch won the attendants, wrought 
its effect on their royal mistress. She 
hastened that moment to the emperor, and 
having succeeded, returned to the unhappy 
lady with a commutation of the sentence : 
her husband’s life was spared. But the 
death-warrant was on its way;—could she 
overtake the courier? Throwing herself 
into a conveyance, and paying four limes 
the amount for relays of horses, she never, 
it is stated, stopped or tasted food till she 
reached the city of Milan. Tlie count was 
preparing to be led to tlie scaffold ; but she 
was m time—she had saved him. During 
her painful journey, she had rested her 
throbbing brow upon a small pillow, which 
she bathed with her tears, in the conflict of 
mingled terror and hope, lest all might be 
over. This interesting memorial of conjugal 
tenderness and truth, in so fearful a moment, 
was sent by his judges to the count, to show 
their sense of his wife’s admirable conduct. 
—Sir W. Jones. 
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WIFE.—The Duty of a 
Fie, fie! unknit that threatening unkind 
brow; 

And dart not scornful glances from those 
eyes 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor: 
It blots thy beauty, as frosts bite the meads; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake 
fair buds ; 

And in no sense is meet or amiable : 

A woman moved is like a fountain trou* 
bled— 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it: 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 
keeper. 

Thy head, thy sovereign ; one that cares for 
thee 

And for thy maintenance ; commits his 
body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

Wliile thou best warm at home, secui e and 
safe ; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience— 
Too little payment for so great a debt: 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince. 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 
And when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, 
sour. 

And not obedient to his honest will. 

What is she but a foul contending rebel. 
And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war whcie they should kneel for 
peace ! 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
Where they are bound to serve, love, and 
obey, SiiAKsrEARE. 

WIFE.—An Economical 

It is better to have a wife who cheapens 
everything and buys nothing, than to be 
impoverished by one whose vanity will pur¬ 
chase everything, but whose pride will 
cheapen nothing.—C olton. 

WIFE.—Home with a 

There are who strangely love to roam, 
And find in wildest haunts their home ; 
And some in halls of lordly state, 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

The sailor’s home is on the main, 

The warrior’s, on the tented plain, 

The maiden’s, in her bower of rest, 

The infant’s, on his mother’s breast— 
But where thou art is home to me, 

And home without thee cannot be. 

CONDKR. 


WIFE.—A Light 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
—SllAKSPEARE. 

WIFE.—A Literary 

How delightful is it when the mind of the 
female is so happily disposed, and so richly 
cultivated, as to participate in tlie literary 
avocations of her husband ! It is then 
truly that the intercourse of the sexes be¬ 
comes the most refined pleasure. What 
delight, for instance, must the great Budieus 
have tasted, even in those works which 
must have been for others a most dreadful 
labour I His wife left him nothing to 
desire. The frequent companion of his 
studies, she brought him the books he 
required to his desk ; she collated passages 
and transcribed quotations; the same genius, 
tlie same inclination, and the same ardour 
for literature, eminently appeared in those 
two fortunate persons. Far from withdraw¬ 
ing her husband from his studies, she was 
sedulous to animate him when he languished. 
Ever at his side, and ever assiduous ; ever 
with some useful book in her hand, she 
acknowledged herself to be a most happy 
woman. Yet she did not neglect the edu¬ 
cation of eleven children. She and Budseus 
shared in the mutual cares they owed their 
piogeny, Buduius was not insensible of hi.s 
singular felicity. In a letter, he represents 
himself as married to two ladies; one of whom 
gave him children, the other was Philo¬ 
sophy, who produced books.—I. Disraeli* 

WIFE.—The Memory of a 
My wife ! how fondly shall thy memory 
Be shrined within the cliamber of my 
heait I 

Thy virtuous worth was only known to me. 
And I can feel how hard it is to part: 
Farewell, sweat spirit I thou shalt ever be 
A star to guide me up to heaven and 
thee. Chester; 

WIFE.—Personal Eminence Ascribed to a 

By the tender management of my weak¬ 
nesses, she cured the worst of them. She 
became prudent from affection ; and though 
of the most generous nature, she was taught 
economy and frugality by her love for me. 
She gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; 
she propped my weak and irresolute nature; 
she urged my indolence to all the exertions 
that have been useful or creditable to me; 
and she was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To 
her I owe whatever I am ; to her, what¬ 
ever I shall be.— Macintosh, 

WIFE.— The Pleasures of a 

Her pleasures are in the happiness ot her 
family. —Koussbau. 
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WIFE.—The Proprieties of a 

The proprieties of a wife are to be dis¬ 
posed of by her lord, and yet all are for her 
provisions, it being a part of his need to 
refresh and supply hers.—B p. Tayi.or. 

WIFE.—The Society of a 

Oh, were I in the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, 

The desert were a paradise, 

If thou wert there 1 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign. 

The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen.— R. Burns. 

WIFE.—Sympathy Needed in a 

The man who is contented to live with 
a pretty useful companion, wthout a mind, 
has lost in voluptuous gratifications a taste 
for more lefined enjoyments. He has never 
felt the calm satisfaction that refreshes the 
parched heart like the silent dew of heaven, 
—of being beloved by one who can umier^ 
stand him. In the society of his wife he is 
still alonf^ unless when the man is sunk in 
the brute. The charm of life, says a grave 
philosophical reasoner, is sympathy ;—no¬ 
thing pleases us more than to observe in 
others a fellow-feeling with all the emotions 
of our own breasts.—WoLSTt^NECROFT, 

WIFE.—The Virtues of a 

Thy wife is a constellation of virtues; 
she’s the moon, and thou art the man in the 
moon. — CcNGRE VE. 

WILDERNESS.—A Description of a 

The wilderness was hoary, grotesque, 
and magnificently confused. It stretched 
Itself, with a large circular sweep to the 
north; and secured the orchard from in¬ 
commoding winds. Copses of hazel, and 
flowering shrubs, filled the lower spaces; 
while poplars quivered aloft in air, and 
pines pierced the clouds with their leafy 
spires. 11 ere grew clumps of fir, clad in 
everlasting green. Theie stood groves of 
oak, which had weathered, for ages, the 
wintry storm. This woody theatre was 
intersected by a winding walk, lined with 
elms of insuperable height, whose branches, 
uniting at the top, reared a majestic arch, 
and projected a solemn shade. It is impos¬ 
sible to enter this lofty labyrinth without 
being struck with a pleasing dread. As we 
proceed, every inflection diffuses a deeper 
gloom, and awakens a more pensive atten¬ 
tion.—J. Hkrvey. 

WILL.—Character Involved in the 

Our character is our will; for what we 
will are. —Abp. Manning. 


WILL. —Compliance against the 
He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opinion still ; 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 

For reasons to himself best kno^vn. 

S. Butler 

WILL.—The Deathlessness of the 

When all else is decayed and turned into 
deatli, the will lives yet. The will cannot 
die. In the dead soul there is a living will, 
even if it live to choose what is its <le:illi. 
The will may be changed, but it can lie 
changed only into another will; it cannot 
cease to be.— Dr. Pusey. 

WILL.—The Freedom of the 

Where had been 
The test of faith, if the expanded arm 
Of Heaven in gloiy, and in, power dis¬ 
played, 

Had curbed the freedom of the human 
will, 

Nor left the scope of choice?—IlAYES. 
WILL.—Luther’s 

In the last will and testament of this 
eminent reformer, occurs the following 
remarkable passage:—“ lord God, 1 thank 
TheCy that Thau hast been flensed to make me 
a poor and indigent man upon earth. I have 
neither house, nor land, nor money, to leave 
behind me. Thou hast given me wife and 
children, whom I now restore to Thee. 
Lord, nourish, teach, and preserve them, 
as Thou host me."— Arvine. 

WILL.—The Need of 

In the schools of the wrestling master, 
when a boy falls he is bidden to get up 
again, and to go on wrestling day by day 
till he has acquired strength ; and w’e must 
do the same, and not be like those poor 
wretches who, after one failure, suffer them¬ 
selves to be swept along as by a torrent. 
You need but willy and it is done; but if 
you relax your eflorts, you will be ruined ; 
for min and recovery are boUi from within. 
—Epictetus. 

WILL.—A Resolute 

I remember admiring an instance of this 
kind, in a firm, sagacious, and estimable 
old man, whom I well knew, and who har 
long been dead. Being on a jury, in a 
trial of life and death, he was satisfied of 
the innocence of the prisoner; the other 
eleven were of the opposite opinion. But 
he was resolved the man should not be 
condemned ; and as the first effort for pre¬ 
venting it, very properly made application 
to the minds of his associates, spending 
several hours in labouring to convince 
them. But he found he made no im> 
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pression, while he was exhausting the 
strength which it was necessary to reserve 
for another mode of operation. He then 
calmly told them that it should now be a 
trial who could endure confinement and 
famine the longest, and that they might 
be quite assured lie would sooner die than 
release them at the expense of the pri¬ 
soner’s life. In this situation they spent 
about twenty-four hours ; when at length 
all acceded to Ins verdict of acquittal.— 
Fostj^.r. 

WILL.—The Virtues of the 

The virtues of the will are above the 
successions of time.— Akp. Manning. 

WILL, WIT, AND JUDGMENT. 

At twenty years of age, the will reigns ; 
at thirty, the wit; and at forty, the judg¬ 
ment.— Gratian. 

WILLOW.-The 

A sad tree, whereol such who have lost 
their love make their moiiining gai lands, 
and we know what exdes hung up tlieir 
harps upon such doleful sujjportci*s. The 
twigs are physic to diive out the folly of 
children.—D r. Fuller. 

WIND.-—An Ill 

Except wind stands as never it stood. 

It is an ill wind that turns none to good. 

Tusser. 

WIND.—The Power and Gentleness 
of the 

The wind it is a mystic thing, 

Wand’ring o’er ocean wide, 

And fanning all the thousand sails 
That o’er its billows glide. 

It curls the blue waves into foam, 

It snaps the strongest mast. 

Then like a son owing thing it sighs, 
When the wild storm is past. 

And yet how gently 'does it come 
At evening through the bowers. 

As if it said a kind “ Good-night” 

To all the closing flowers. 

IIawksiiavv. 

WINDS.—The Moaning 
Amid the mighty clouds that move along, 
The moaning winds of autumn smg their 
song, 

And shake the red leaves from the forest 
trees; 

And subterranean voices speak. 

Jl. W. Procter. 
WINDS.—Seeds Sown by the 
Aiise, ye winds 1 'tis now your time to blow, 
And aid the work of Nature. On your wings 
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The pregnant seeds conveyed shall plant l 
race 

Far from their native soil. 

J. Montgomery. 

WINDS.—The Whispering 

Done the tales, to bed we creep. 

By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d asleep. 

Milton. 

WINE.—The Abuse of 

’Tis pity wine, which Nature meant 
To man in kindness to present, 

And gave him kindly to caress, 

And cherish his frail happiness. 

Of equal virtue to renew 
Ilis weaned mmd and body too. 

Should, like the cider-lrce m Eden, 
Which only grew to be forbidden, 

No sooner come to be enjoy’d. 

But th’ owner’s fatally destroy’d ; 

And that which she for good design'd. 
Becomes the ruin of mankind. 

S. Butler. 

WINE.—The Effect of 

Before dinner, men meet with great ine¬ 
quality of understanding; and those who 
are conscious of their inferiority have the 
modesty not to talk : when they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, and 
loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and vociferous; but he is not improved ; 
he is only not sensible of his defects.—D r. 
Johnson. 

WINE.—The Fatality of 
So Noah, when he anchor’d safe on 
The mountain’s top, his lofty haven. 

And all the passengers he bore 
Were on the new world set ashore, 
lie made it next his chief design 
To plant and propagate a vine. 

Which since has overwhelm’d and drown’d, 
Far greater numl^eis, on dry ground. 

Of wretched mankind, one by one, 

Than all the flood before had done. 

S. Butler. 

WINE.—An Opinion of 

An Asiatic chief being asked his opinion 
of wine, said he thought it a j’uicc extracted 
from women’s tongues and lions’ hearts 
for, after he had drunk enough of it, he 
could talk foi ever, and fight Satan.— 
Barker. 

WINE.—The Prohibition of 

Mahomet is said to have been led to put 
the prohibition against tlie use of v/ine 
in the Koran by an incident which occurred 
to himself. Passing through a village one 
day, he was delighted at the merniiieut of 
a crowd of persons, enjojdng themselves 
with drinking, at a wedding party; but 
being obliged to return by tlie same way 
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next morning, he was shocked to sec the 
ground, where they had been, drenched 
Mrlih blood ; and asking the cause, he was 
told that the company ha d drunk to excess, 
and, getting into a brawl, fell to slaughtering 
each other. From that day his mind was 
made up,—the mandate went forth from 
Allah, that no child of the Faithful should 
touch wne, on pain of being shut out from 
the joys of Paradise. The simple truth we 
suppose to be—tliat Mahomet foresaw 
there would ])c no stability to the religion 
and cm]>irc he was building u]), if the use 
of ardent spirits was permitted to his 
followers. —A R VIN E. 

WINE.—The Repressed Desire of 

Desire of wine and all delicious drinks. 
Which many a famous warrior overturns. 
Thou could’st repress. Milton. 

WINE.-—The Spirit of 

O thou invisible spirit of wine I if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us call 
tliee devil.—S hakspeark. 

WINNING.—The Way of 

There is a way of w inning, more by love, 
Aiul urging of the modesty, than f<‘nr; 

I 'orce works on servile natures, not the free: 
He lliat’s compelled to goodness, may be 
good; 

Rut ’tis but for that fit; where others, drawn 
By softness and example, get a liabit: 

Then if they stray, but warn ’em, and the 
same 

'riiey wou^ 1 for virtue do, they’ll do for 
shame. Jonson. 

WINTER.— An Address to 

I deem thee not unlovely, though tliou com’st 
With a stem visage. To the tuneful bird, 
'I’he blushing floweret, the rejoicing stream, 
Thy discipline is harsh ; but unto man 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry : 
Thy lengthened CA^eis full of fire-side joys. 
And deathless linking of warm heart to 
heart. 

So that the hoarse storm passes by unheard. 
JCartli, robed in while, a peaceful Sabbath 
holds. 

And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet: 
M)c ccM^eth from the harrowing of the 
]>lough, 

And from the harvest-shouting. 

Sigourney. 

WINTER—Described. 

Pale, rugged Winter, bending o’er his tread, 
I Iis grizzled hair be-dropp’d with icy dew; 
His eyes, a duskjrlight, congeal’d and dead, 
Ills robe—a tinge of light ethereal blue ! 
His train—a motley, sanguine, sable cloud, 
He limps along the russet dreary moor; 


While rising whirlwinds, blasting, keen, and 
loud. 

Roll the white surges to the sounding 
shore. Citatj’k r tun. 

WINTER.—The Dreariness of 

There’s not a flower on all the hills ; 

The frost is on the pane.— Tennyson. 

WINTER.—The Love of 
Though now no more the musing ear 
Delights to listen to the breeze 
That lingers o’er the greenwood shade, 

I love thee, Winter, well. 

Sweet are the harmonies of spring, 

Sw'eet is the summer’s evening gale, 

And sweet th* autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colour’d grove. 

And pleasant to the sober’d soul 
The silence of the wintry scene. 

When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity.— Dr. Southev. 

WINTER.—The Majesty of 

To thee 

Belong the charms of solemn majesty 
And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 
Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds arc 
blown 

By hunying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive when softer breezes faintly sigh 
Through leaJless boughs, with ivy over¬ 
grown : 

Thou hast thy decorations too, although 
Thou art austere ; thy studded mantle gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst (iolconda’s ; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Flnvelopes Nature, till her features seem 
Like pale but lovely ones seem when we 
dream. Barton. 

WISDOM—Better than a Crown. 

Without his crown, how common-place the 
king! 

The rich in wisdom need not anything. 

Caldwem.. 

WISDOM—Counterfeited. 

The formalities of life do often counter¬ 
feit wisdom, but never beget it.—S prat. 

WISDOM—Defined. 

Wisdom consists in the choice of the 
best ends, and the use of the most appro¬ 
priate means to accomplish those ends.— 
R. Watson. 

WISDOM.—The Gladness of 
Wisdom smiles when humbled mortals 
weep: 

When sonow wounds the breast as ploughs 
the glebe, 

6ai 
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And hearts obdurate feel the softening 
shower, 

Her seeds celestial then glad Wisdom sows; 
Her golden harvest triumphs in the soil. 

Dr. E. Young. 

WISDOM.—The Hands of 

In Wisdorn*s right hand is length of 
days; and in her left hand riclics and ho¬ 
nour. Look to which hand you will, and 
you will find it full—W. Secker. 

WISDOM.—Lessons of* 

Lessons of wisdom have never such 
power over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the ground-work of 
a story whicli engages the passions. Is it 
that wc are like iron, and must first be 
heated before we can be wrought upon ? or, 
is the heart so in love witli deceit, that 
where a true report will not reach it, we 
must cheat it with a fable in order to come 
at the truth ?~Sterne. 

WISDOM.—The Power of 

Wisdom can draw expedient from obstacle, 
invention from difficulty, safety from danger, 
resource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become 
beautiful by their adaptment, subservient 
by their use, and salutary by their applica¬ 
tion.— Colton. 

WISDOM.—The Rejection of 

To reject wisdom because the person 
who communicates it is uncouth, and his 
manners are inelegant, what is it but to 
throw away the pine-apple, and assign for 
a reason the roughness of its coat?—B p. 
Horne. 

WISDOM.—Representations of 

Wisdom is a fox who, after long hunting, 
will at last cost you pains to dig out; ’tis a 
cheese, which by how much the richer, has 
the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat, and whereof to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are best: 'tis a sack posset, 
wherein the deeper you go, you’ll find it 
the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackling wc must value and consider, be¬ 
cause it is attended with an egg. But 
lastly, ’tis a nut, which unless you choose 
with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. —Dean 
Swift. 

WISDOM.—The Soundest 

He that is warned by all the folly of 
others, has attained the soundest wisdom.— 
Colton. 

WISDOM.—The Spread of 
The strong barriers which confined the 
stores of wisdom have been thrown down, 
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and a flood overspreads the earth; old 
establishments are rising, the inferior schools 
are introducing improved systems of in¬ 
struction, and good books are rendering 
every man’s fire-side a school. From all 
these causes there is growing up an en¬ 
lightened public opinion, which quickens 
and directs the progress of every art and 
science, and through the medium of a fiee 
press, although overlooked by many, is 
now rapidly becoming the governing in¬ 
fluence of all the affairs of man.—A rnot, 

WISDOM.—The True 

It is the way we go, the way of life ; 

A drop of pleasure in a sea of pain, 

A grain of peace amid a load of strife, 

With toil and grief, and grief and toil 
again : 

Yea:—but for this ; the firm and faithful 
breast, 

Bolder than lions, confident and strong, 
That never doubts its birthright to be blest. 
And dreads no evil while It does no 
wrong: 

This, this is wisdom, manful and serene ; 
Towards God all penitence, and prayer, 
and trust; 

But to the troubles of this shifting scene, 
Simply courageous and sublimely just 

Tupper. 

WISDOM.—Unsanctified 

Unsanctified wnsdom is the devil’s greatest 
tool.— Charnock. 

WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

Wisdom prepares for the worst; but 
Folly leaves the worst for that day when it 
comes.—R. CECIL. 

WISDOM AND LEARNING. 

Wisdom and^eaming should go hand-in¬ 
hand, they are so beautifully qualified for 
mutual assistance. But it is better to have 
wisdom without learning, than learning with¬ 
out wisdom; just as it is better to be rich 
without being the possessor of a mine, than 
to be the possessor of a mine without being 
rich.— Colton. 

WISH.—A Noble 

I wish not to plunder my enemy ; but 
there are tilings I wish to take from him — 
not his honour, his wealth, or his life, but 
his ill-will.—T asso. 

WISH.—An Old Man’s 

Enough, if cleansed at last from e.irthly 
stain, 

My homeward step be firm, and pure my 
evening sky. Herschel. 
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WISHES—Lcngthen. 

Like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 

Dr. E. Young. 

WISHES—In Regard to Wants. 

hVom having wishes in consequence of 
our wants, we often feel wants in conse¬ 
quence of our wishes.—D r. Johnson. 

WIT.—The Acquirement of 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of in¬ 
explicable visitation, that it comes and goes 
with the rapidity of lightning, and that it is 
fjuite as unattainable as beauty or just pro- 
j)ortion. I am so much of a contrai*y way 
of thinking, that T am convinced a man 
might sit down as systematically, and as 
successfully, to the study of wit, as he 
might to the study of mathematics : and I 
would answer for it, that by giving up 
only six hours a day to being witty, he 
should come on prodigiously before mid¬ 
summer, so that his friends should hardly 
know him again.—S. Smith. 

WIT.—Attempting 

I have no more pleasure in hearing a 
man altempting wit, and failing, than in 
seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch, 
and tumbling into it—Dit Johnson. 

WIT.—The Boundaries of 

Wit, like every other power, has its 
boundaries. Its success depends on the 
aptitude of others to receive impressions; 
and that as some boihes, indissoluble by 
heat, can set the furnace and crucible at 
defiance, there are minds upon which the 
lays of fancy may be pointed without effect, 
and which no fire of sentiment can agitate 
or exalt— Dr. Johnson. 

WIT—Defined by Wit. 

What is wit ? Wit is a two-edged sword, 
sharp and polished, and of course of a good 
temper. It is not every blade that is a wit, 
for many lack a pointy who in their own 
opinion are particularly sharp! Perhaps, 
too, as it exalts a man, it may be called a 
raiser (razor), and requires a skilful hand in 
the handling; for to cut one’s own fingers 
would be folly—in the extreme; and to 
wound others who are unskilled in the 
weapon, or unarmed, would render one’s 
conduct (like the wounded) defenceless. 
Some would-be wits — mere unfledged 
witlings — imagine that they show their 
sense by having all the talk to themselves ; 
this is by no means Ji>««<f-sense, notwith¬ 
standing the noise. Such youths might 
be invaluable to an attorney as efisromng 
clerks; although, perhaps, tlicir skill would 


be shown more in words than deeds. What 
is wit, then ? The essence of good sense, 
distilled by the fire of true genius; and 
the test is—that, like a reverend Doctor 
of Divinity, it will bear— translation, —H. 
W1LLI.S. 

WIT.—The Growth of 

Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken 
from others, *tis like plums stuck upon 
black thorns; there they are for a while, 
but they come to nothing.—S elden. 

WIT—I/ieth in Different Things. 

Sometimes it licth in pat allusion to a 
known story, or in seasonable application 
to a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale: sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the am¬ 
biguity of their sense, or tlie affinity of their 
somid : sometimes it is wrapjied up in a 
dress of humorous expression: sometimes 
it lurketh under an odd similitude ; some¬ 
times it lodgeth in a sly question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd 
intimation, in cunningly diverting, or 
cleverly retorting an objection: sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme or speech, in 
a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcil¬ 
ing of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : 
sometimes a sccnical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a 
mimical look or gesture passeth for it : 
sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes 
a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being : 
sometimes it nseth only from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange, sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the pur- 
ose: often it consisteth in one hardly 
nows what, .and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccount¬ 
able and inexplicable, being answerable to 
the numberless rovings of frncy and wind¬ 
ings of language.— Dr. Harrow. 

WIT.—The Needs of a 

If he who has little wit needs a mastez 
to inform his stujudity, he who has much 
frequently needs ten to keep in check his 
worldly wisdom, which might otherwise, 
like a liigh-mettled charger, toss him to the 
ground.—S criver. 

WIT.—The Pungency of 

Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a 
most sharp sauce.—S haksfeare. 

WIT.—The Restraint of 

Wit, like hunger, will be with great 
difficulty restraint from falling on vice and 
ignorance where there is great plenty and 
variety of food.—F ielding. 
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WIT—Rewarded. 

Wit is one of tbe few things which has 
been rewarded more often than it has been 
defined. A certain ijishop said to his 
cha])lain—What is wit ? ” The chaplain 

replied—“The rectory of B-is vacant; 

pve it to me, and that mil be wit.” 
“ Prove it,” said his lordship, “ and you 
shall have it. ” “It would be a good thing 
well applied,” rej.omcd the chaplain.— 
Colton. 

WIT—Wrongly Directed. 

Your wit makes wise things foolish; when 
we gleet 

With eyes best seeing heaven’s ficr>* eye, 

By liglit wc lose light : your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge stoic 
^Vlse things seem foolish, and rich things 
but poor. .Shakspeare. 

WIT AND JUDGMENT. 

Wit is brushw'ood, judgment timber : the 
one gives the greatest flame, the other yields 
the durahlest heat; and both meeting make 
the best fire.—O verhury. 

WIT AND WISDOM. 

Wit and wisdom differ : wit is upon the 
KutUlcn turn, wisdom is in bringing about 
ends.—S elden. 

WITCH.—Herbs Supposed to give 
Power to the 

Here’s monk’sdiood, that breeds fever in 
the blood ; 

And deadly nightshade, that makas men 
see ghosts ; 

And henbane, that will shake them with 
convulsions; 

And meadow-saffron and black hellebore. 
That rack the nerves and puff the skin with 
dropsy; 

And bitter-sweet, and briony, and eye- 
bright, 

That causes eniptionSj, nose-bleed, rheuma¬ 
tisms : 

I know them, and the places where they 
hide 

In field and meadow; and I know their 
secrets, 

And gather them, because they give me 
power 

Over all men and women. Armed with 
these, 

I am stronger than the captain with his 
sword, 

And richer than the merchant with his 
money. 

And wiser than the scholar with his books. 
Mightier than ministers and magistrates. 
With all the fear and reverence that attend 
tliern I I.ONGFELLOW. 
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WITCH.—The Hut of the 

It is a dreary and deserted spot, hedged 
round by a circle of evil rumours, through 
which nothing but despair dare penetrate, 
—G. Gilfillan. 

WITCH.—The Qualities of the 

A borderer between earth and hell, her 
qualities are rather lliosc of the former than 
of the latter.—G. Gilfillan. 

WITCH.—The Voice of the 

At length in murmurs hoarse her voice was 
heard ; — 

Her voice beyond all plants, all magic, 
fear’d, 

And by the lowest Stygian gods revered : 
Her gabbling tongue a mutteiing tone con¬ 
founds, 

Discordant, and unlike to human sounds; 

It seem’d of dog', tlic baik, of wolves the 
liowl , 

The doleful scieechings of the midnight 
owl ; 

The hiss of snak(‘s, the hungry lion’s roar ; 
1 he sound of billows beating on the shore j 
'J'hc gioan of winds among the leafy wood, 
And buist of thunder from the rending 
cloud, 

’Twas these, all these in one.—R owk. 

WITCHCRAFT.—A Just Designation of 

Witchcraft we may justly designate high 
treason against Divine Majesty, a direct 
revolt against the inlimlc power of (iod. 
—I^UTIIER. 

WOE.—Guiltless 

Beside one deed of guilt, how blest is 
guiltless woe I—LvrroN. 

WOE.—The Luxury of 

Weep on ; and,«*fis thy sorrow’s flow, 

I’ll taste the luxury of woe.—T. MoORE. 

WOES.—Companionship in 

Companionship in woes gives alleviation, 
even tliough it be that of an enemy.—. 
Calderon. 

WOES.—Painting 

He best can paint them who shall feci 
them most.—P ope. 

WOMAN.—A Beautiful 

She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly beautiful I 
And so came worshippers; and rank bow'’d, 
down 

And breathed upon her heart-strings with 
the breath 

Of piide, and bound her forehead gor* 
geously 
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With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her 
step 

A majesty—as if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted 
her ! 

And so she grew to woman—her mere 
look 

Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her 
hand 

Th’ ambition of a kingdom I 

N. r. Willis. 

WOMAN.— The Eye of 

The artillery of her eye.—A. Cuvvlly. 

WOMAN.—The Fall of 

If once she falls, it is the fall of Lucifer. 
—Colton. 

WOMAN.—The First 

More lf)vely than a vision brought 
Trim out tlie fairy realms of thought ; 
Serene and silent with a grace 
Divinely breathed o’er form and face. 

In full array of love and light. 

That dazzled his adoring sight, 

By soul and sense to be revered, 

I'he Angel of the World appear’d ! 

'J'hen what a starry welcome rang ! 

Each orb an hymeneal sang, 

Whde shapes unutterably bright 

From heaven gazed down with new delight, 

When first the ground a woman trod. 

Just moulded by the hand of Cod I 
Around her breast, in wreathy play 
Her locks like braided sunbeams lay ; 

And limbs unveil’d a radiance cast 

Of purity, as on she pass’d 

Amid the bloom and balm of flowers, 

That cluster’d round Elysian bowers : 

The bird and breeze together blent 
Their notes m mildest languishment; 

The sun grew brighter as he shed 
llis glory round her living head,— 

As if no orb of space were free 
From one fine spell of sympathy, • 

When woman rose upon the scene, 
Creation's fair and faultless queen. 

R. Montgomery, 
WOMAN.— The Greatest 

Shortly after my return from the conquest 
of Italy, I was accosted by Madame de 
Stael, at a grand entertainment given by 
M. Talleyrand. She asked me in the 
midst of a large circle who was the greatest 
woman in the world. I looked at her, and 
coldly replied—“ She, Madame, who has 
borne the greatest number of children.— 
Napoieon I. 

WOMAN—at Home. 

One of the most hallowed, and lovely, 
und beautiful sights in our world is—^woman 


at home; discharging, with all the meek¬ 
ness of wisdom, the various duties of wife, 
mother, and mistress, with an order that 
nothing is allowed to disturb, a patience 
which nothing can exhaust, an affection 
which is never ruffled, and a perseverance 
that no difficulties can interrupt, and no 
dhsappointments arrest.—A. James. 

WOMAN.—The Honour of 

Woman’s honour 

Is nice as ermine,—will not bear a soil. 

Dryden. 

WOMAN—not Intellectually Equal 
to Man. 

Woman, sister! there are some things 
which you do not execute as well as your 
brother—man ; no, nor ever will. Pardon 
me, if I doul)t whetlier you wdll ever pro¬ 
duce a great poet from your choirs, or a 
Mozarl, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, 
or a gieat philosopher, or a great scholar. 
I’.yw'hich last is meant, not one who de- 
]»cntls simply on an infiniie memory, but 
also on an infinite ami electrical pow er of 
combination ; bringing together from the 
four winds, like tlie angel of the resurrec¬ 
tion, w'hat else wei e dust from dead men’s 
bones, into the unity of breathing life. If 
you can create yourselves into any of these 
grand creators, why have you not ?—T. De 
(^UINCKY. 

WOMAN.—A Jealous 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 

Poison moie deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

Shakspeake. 

WOMAN.—The Love of 

Love is the very essence of woman’s 
existence. It is the exigency of her soul— 
the very law of her being; a law which 
nothing can ever hinder her from obeying, 
—Monod. 

WOMAN—a Ministering Angel. 

O woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wrring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou I 

SirW. Scott. 

WOMAN.—The Obedience of 
To be man’s tender mate was woman 
bom,— 

And, in obeying nature, she best serves 
The purposes of Heaven.—SCHILLER. 

WOMAN.—The Office of 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generation*- each with eaoli. 

Tennyson. 
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WOMAN. —Religion the Panoply of 

Religion is indeed woman’s panoply ; and 
no one who wishes her happiness would 
divest her of it; no one who appreciates her 
virtues would weaken their best security.— 
Sandford. 

WOMAN.—Respect Paid to 
Among men of sense and liberal polite¬ 
ness, a woman who has successfully cultivat¬ 
ed her mind, without diminishing the gentle¬ 
ness and propriety of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention 
bordering upon enthusiasm.— S. Smith. 

WOMAN.—Silence in 

Silence m woman is like speech in man ; 

l^eny it who can. Ionson. 

WOMAN.—The Smiles of 

A Woman has two smiles that nn angel 
might envy ; —the smile tliat accepts tlie 
lover befoie the woids aic uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the first-boni lialiy, and 
assures it of a mother’s love,—H aliijur- 
TON. 

WOMAN.—A Talkative 

Oh 1 rid me of this torture quickly there, 
My madam with the everlasting voice I 
'J'he bells in time of pestilence ne’er made 
Like noise, as were in that perpetual 
motion! 

All my house 

But now stream’d like a bath with her thick 
breath; 

A lawyer could not have heard, nor scarce 
Another woman ; such a hail of words 
She has let fall! JONSON. 

WOMAN.—The Tears of 

I shall weep, and thou wilt turn away 
From woman’s tears ; yet they are woman’s 
wealth. P. J. Pa I LEY. 

WOMAN.—The Tenderness of 

Tills is so characteristic of the female 
heait, tliat an unfeeling woman is univer¬ 
sally considered a libel upon her sex.— J. 
A. James. 

WOMEN,—The Courage of 

There is a branch of general education 
which is not thought at all necessary for 
women; as regards which, mdeed, it is 
well if they are not brouglit up to culti¬ 
vate the opposite. Women are not taught 
to be courageous. Indeed, to some per¬ 
sons, courage may seem as unnecessary for 
women as Latin or Greek. Yet there arc 
few thin^ that would tend to make women 
happier in themselves, and more acceptable 
to tnose with whom they live, than courage. 


There are many women of the present day, 
sensible women in other things, whose 
panic-terrors are a frequent source of dis¬ 
comfort to themselves and those around 
them. Now, it is a great mistake to imagine 
that hardness must go with courage ; and 
that the bloom of gentleness and sympathy 
must all be rubbed off by that vigour of 
mind which gives presence of mind, enables 
a person to be useful in peril, and makes 
the desire to assist overcome that sickliness 
of sensibility which can only contemplate 
distress and difficulty. So far fiom courage 
being unfeminine, tliere is a peculiar grace 
and dignity in those beings who have 
little active power cif attack or defence, 
])assing through danger with amoral courage 
which is equal to that of the strongest. \Vc 
see this in gieat things. We perfectly ap¬ 
preciate the sweet and noble dignity of an 
Anne Iloleyn or a Mary Queen of Scots. 
Wc sec that it is grand for these delicately- 
bred, high-nuitilled, hcljiless personages to 
meet deatli with a silence and a confidence 
like his own. But there would be a similar 
dignity in women’s bearing small tenors 
with foititude. There is no beauty in fear. 
It is a mean, ugly, disheveled creature. 
No statue can be made of it that a woman 
would wish to see herself like.—H ei fs. 

WOMEN.—The Hair of 

'Die hair is the finest ornament women 
have. Gf old, virgins used to wear it loose, 
except w'hen they were in mourning.— 
LU’IHRR. 

WOMEN.—The Kindness of 

I have observed that women in all coun¬ 
tries are civil, tender, obliging, and humane. 

I never addressed myself to them, in the 
language of decency and friendship, with¬ 
out receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
With man il has often been otherwise; 

1 11 wandering over the barren plains of inhos¬ 
pitable Denmark—through honest Sweden 
and fro/.en Lapland—rude and churlish Fin¬ 
land—unprincipled Russia, and the wide¬ 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar,— 
if hungry, cold, dry, wet, or sick, the wo¬ 
men have over been friendly to me, and 
uniformly so. And to add to this virtue— 
so worthy the appellation of benevolence— 
these actions have been perfonned in so free 
and kind a manner, that if I was dry I 
drank the sweetest draught, and if hunm, 
ate the coarsest morsel with a double relisL 
—IvEDYARD. 

WOMEN.—Learned 

Sir Anthony Cooke, the tutor of Edwaid 
VI., had his daughters so carefully in¬ 
structed, that they became proficients in 
literature; but not the less celebrated as 
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mothers of families, conducting their house¬ 
holds with admirable discretion. Kathanne, 
who became Lady Kdligrew, wrote Latin 
hexameters and pentameters. Mildred, the 
wife of Lord Burleigh, is described by Roger 
Ascham as the best Greek scholar among 
the young women of England, Lady Jane 
Grey always excepted. Anne, the mother 
of Francis Bacon, was distinguished both 
as a linguist and a theologian. She corre¬ 
sponded in Greek with Bishop Jewell, and 
translated his “ Apologiai” from the Latin 
so correctly, that neither he nor Archbishop 
Parker could suggest a single alteration. 
She also translated a scries of sermons 
on fate and freewill, from the Tuscan.— 
J. Johnson. 

WOMEN.—The Lot of 

In great crises it is women's special lot 
to soften our misfortunes.—N avollon I, 

WOMEN.—The Melancholy of 

God has made us witli strong passions 
and little wisdom. To insjiire the notion 
that infallible vengeance will be the con- 
hctiuence of every little deviation from our 
duty, is to encourage melancholy and dc- 
6 [):ur. Women have often ill-health and 
iirilable nerves; they want, moreover, that 
strong coercion over the fancy which judg¬ 
ment exercises in the minds of men : hence 
they are apt to cloud their minds with 
secret fears and superstitious presentiments. 
—S. Smith. 

WOMEN.—The Seasons of 

We women have four seasons like the year: 
Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 
When the heart laughs v/ithm us for sheer 

joy; 

Ere yet we know what love is, or the ill 
t)f being loved by those whom we love not: 
Summer is when we love and are beloved, 
And seems short; from its veiy splendour 
seems 

To pass the quickest; crowned with flowers 
it flies : 

Autumn, when some young thing with tiny 
hands, 

And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 
Is wantoning about us day and night: 

And winter is when those we love liave 
perished; 

For the heart ices them.—P. J. Bailey, 

WOMEN.—The Strength of 

*Tis a powerful sex; they were too 
strong for the first, the strongest, aiul the 
wisest, man that was; they must needs be 
strong when one hair of a woman can 
draw more than a hundred pair of oxen! 
—Howell. 
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WOMEN.—Wit in 

Wit in women is a jewel, which, un¬ 
like all others, borrows lustre from its 
setting, rather than bestows it; since no¬ 
thing is so easy as to fancy a very beau¬ 
tiful woman extremely witty.— Colton. 

WONDERS—Everywhere. 

Think not the things most wonderful 
Are those beyond our ken,— 

For wonders are around the paths, 

The daily paths of men. 

Hawkshaw. 

WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—The . 

Seven 

The fi/st was a colossal statue of brass at 
Rhodes, which was dedicated to the sun. 
11 was twelve years in making, and cost 
tliice hundred talents, or about ninety-seven 
thousand pounds ol our money. It was 
seventy culuts in height, and stood directly 
across the harbour. Its thumbs weie so 
laige, that a man could not clasp one of 
them with both his arms, and its legs were 
spiead out to such a distance, that sliips of 
large size could sail between tlicm. In its 
left hand it held a lighthouse, for the direc¬ 
tion of manners; and m its right, a dart, 
apparently ready to be discharged at any 
intruder. Fifty years after its erection, it 
was thrown down by an earthquake ; and 
about nire centuries subsequently, the old 
metal wiiS purchased by a Jew, who loaded 
nine hundred camels with it. Second: the 
Pyramids of Egypt, three of which still 
remain. The first has a square base, six 
bundled and sixty feet each way, and is five 
hundred feet high. It is made of gieat 
stones, the least of which is thirty feet in 
height. It took three hundred and sixty 
thousand men twenty years to complete it 
I’he other two arc a little smaller, and attract 
the admiration of the spectator. Some sup- 
])ose they were built by the Israelites during 
their captivity ; but tliis opinion cannot be 
correct, as we read that they were employed 
in making bricks. Third: the walls of the 
city of Babylon, built by Queen Semiramis. 
They formed an exact square, were sixty 
miles in circumference, two hundred feet in 
height, and fifty in breadth, so that six 
chaiiots could travel upon them abreast. 
Fourth: the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
which was a work of the greatest magnifi¬ 
cence. I'he riches within were immense ; 
and the goddess was worshipped with great 
.solemnity. It took two hundred and twenty 
years in its completion, though all Asia was 
employed 1 It was supported by one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven pillars of beautiful 
Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and 
raised by as many kings. Each pillar was 
sixty feet in height, thirty-seven of them 
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bein^j engraven. The beams and doors 
\vcie made of cedar, and the rest of the 
timber was cypress. The image of the god¬ 
dess was made of ebony: it was burnt by 
Erostratus, an obscure individual, one hun¬ 
dred and ten years after, on tlie same day that 
Alexander the Great was bom. Fifth : the 
royal palace of Cyrus'’,^mg of Media. It 
was built by Memnon, who was as prodigal 
ill expense a.s he was skilful in building. It 
IS asserted that he actually cemented the 
stones with gold 1 Some are inclined to 
give the iircfcience to the Temple of Solo¬ 
mon, at Jerusalem, as a superior edifice. 
F^ixlh : liie statue of Ju])iter Olymjnis, m 
llie city of Olymjua. It was of piodigious 
.size, made of ivoiy, and carv<.d with the 
greatest art by Phuli.is, a noted sciilptoi. 

, the mausoleum, oi scjmlchic of 
Mausoliis, king of Cana, built by his queen, 
Artemisia, of the most InMiitiful inarlile. 

workmanship was sjdendul m the ex- 
liemc ; it was sixty-lhrce leet m length, 
four hundred in cncunilt rcncc, and thiily- 
live in lu'iglit, sunouiuled liy tliiity-six 
columns of the most .siijieil) workniaiislnp 
'J'his has been acknowledgi'd liy some, as 
one of the seven wonders, wliilst others think 
that the Jight-Iunise of Alcxandii.L ouglit to 
have the jiieference. This was a tower of 
white marble, neaily four huivlred feet in 
height, willi niagnificent galleries, and mir¬ 
rors of enormoii> si7x. On the toj) was an 
immense lantern, with a light constantly 
burning, so that ships could perceive it at a 
distance of a hundred miles. — I/OARIMI. 

WOOD.—Midnight in a 
In such a jilace as this, at such an hour, — 
If ancestry can be in aught believed,— 
Descending spirits have conversed with 
man, 

And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

llOMR 

WOODMAN.—The 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving uncon- 
cei n'd 

The cheerful haunts of man, to wield llie 
axe 

And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
Fioin morn till eve his solitary task : 
Shaggy ami lean ami .shrewd, WMth poin'ed 
ears 

And tail cropp’d shoit, half lurcher and half 
cur, 

11 is dog attends him. Cowi’ER. 

WOODS.—The Quirt of the 

The rich autumnal wood‘d,, 
With their innumerable .sli ides and colour- 
ings, 

Arc like a silent inrtrument at rest ; — 

A silent instrument w^hercon the wind 
Hath Ion" forgot to play 1 Uot'Seman. 


WOOLSACK.—The Term— 

This term originated in the fact that wool 
being at the time the staple commodity of 
the land, it was considered proper that a 
dignitary so high as the Lord Chancellor 
should be seated thereon.—E. Davies. 

WORD.—The Capability of a 

A single word is often a concentrated 
poem, a little grain of pure gold, capable 
of being beaten out into a broad extent of 
gold leaf.—A bp. Trench. 

WORDS.—The Abuse of 

One of tlie most powrerful instruments of 
vice -the most Dtal of all its poisoned 
vvripons—IS the abuse of words, by wdiich 
g*nnl and bad feeling are blended together, 
ciiid its deformity concealed, from an ap- 
liaient alliance to some proximate virtue, 
rrodigality and dissipation, arc libeiality 
and high spirit ; covetousness, frugality; 
Ikntciy, good breeding. As society ad¬ 
vances ill civilization, the power of this 
engine does not dimmish. 'J’u give harsh 
deeds soft names is one of the evils of re¬ 
finement. In picventing this confusion— 
In preventing tins abuse of w'ord.s—in sus¬ 
taining a high tone of moral feeling, by 
giving harsh names to harsh deeds, the 
piescivation of the boundaries bctw'een 
viituc and vice mainly depends.— Lady 
Montagu. 

WORDS.—The Definition of 

Definition of words has been commonly 
called a mere exercise of grammarians ; but 
when we come to consider the innumerable 
murders, proscriptions, massacres, and tor- 
tiii es, which men have inflicted on each other 
fiom mistaking the meaning of words, the 
exercise of deftnition certainly begins to 
assume rather a more dignified aspect.— 
S. Smith. 

WORDS.—Fair 

Throughout the world, if it were sought, 
Fair woids enough a man shall find ; 
They be so clieaji, they cost nght nought; 

Their sulistance is but only wind : 

]>ut well to say, and so to mean, 

That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

Wyatt. 

WORDS.—Familiar 

Familiar in his mouth as household words. 

Shakspeare. 

VvTORDS.-irind 

Sweet as refreshing dews or summer 
showers, 

To the long-parching thirst of drooping 
floweis: 
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Grateful as fanning piles to fainting swains ; 
And soft as trickling balm to bleeding 
pains, 

Are thy kind words. Gay. 

WORDS.—Last 

Ixjrd, have mercy upon me, and take my 
spirit.— Edward VI. 

Glory be to the Father, and to tlie Son, 
an<l to ihe Holy Ghost.— Bede. 

I’his IS the last of earth ; I am content 
—J. Q. Adams. 

I leave my body to the grave, and my 
soul to the great Perhaps. I am taking a 
step in the dark.—II oubes. 

I have sent for you that you may see how 
a Clinstian can die.—A ddison. 

Thank God, I have done my duty!— 
Lord Nri.son. 

T wish I had the power of writing for 
you, I would describe how pleasant it is to 
die I—Du. CuLi.EN. i 

Head of tlie army !—Nm'odeon 1. 

Douglas, in a little ti yi>u will be a 
duke, but I .shall be a king. — Duke df 
Hamilton. 

Our God is the God from whom cometh 
salval ion.—L utheu. 

I have such sweet thoughts.—P rince 
Almeut. 

1 have finished my work ; I am longing 
for rest.—B icki-rsteth. 

We shall this dayliglit such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust :>haU 
never be put out.— Bp. Laiimer. 

Glory, gloiy dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
land!—R utherford. 

Give me more laudanum, that I may not 
think of eternity and of what is to come. 
—Mirabeau. 

My peace hath been like a river. Blessed ’ 
be God that I was ever born I —Hai.y- ' 
burton. 

Come quickly, O Death ! for fear that at 
last I .should forget myself.— Antoninus. 

I die m full leliance on the perfect atone¬ 
ment made by our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
tlie cross.—B p. Jeunk. 

God bless you.—B urke, 

My dear Lord, liclp and keep Thy ser- 
vaant.—E. F RY. 

More praise still. Oh, help me to praise 
Him !— /aneway. 

I must sleep now. — Byron. 

O Death 1 tliou dost not trouble my 
designs; thou accomphshest them. Haste 
thee, O favourable Death!— Bp, Bossuet. 
Almost well.— Baxter. 

I take a step in the dark, but not into the 
dark.—C owper. 

To Jesus Cliiiit I commend my soul.— 
Anne Boleyn. 

1 have ever been their friend.—C objbett. , 


Thank God for giving me this pain. How 
thankful I am that my head is untouched I 
Dr. Arnold. 

Farewell I farewell 1—J. We.slev. 

This hand hath offended—this unworthy 
right hand !— Abp. Cranmer. 

My lovely flowers I— Richter. 

There is no salvation but in the sacrifice 
of the Lamb of God.—D r. Joiin.son. 

How pure and lovely is the sky 1 I hope 
the Almighty will receive me there.— 
Rou.s.seau. 

I bless God I have inward supports.—M. 
Henry. 

God preserve the Emperor !— Haydn. 
My God I—O glorious words ! 

J. Howard. 

We are all going to heaven, anti Vandyke 
is of the party.—G ainsborouoh. 

In life and in death I am the I.ouTs.—L. 
Irving. 

This is as it should be.—^J errold. 

O God, pardon my sins. Yes 1 I cornu 
among luy fellow-labourers on high.—^ 
Mahomet. 

Let me hear once more those notes .d 
long my solace and delight.—M ozart. 

I know that all thing.s on earth mu.;t have 
an end, and now I am come to mine.—Sut 
J. Reynolds. 

All is dark and doubtful.—G ibbon. 

None but Christ—none but Christ.— 
Lambert. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, you may now 
retire, and consider your verdict.—^J udgb 
Tentekden. 

The battle’s fought, and the victory is 
won for ever. I am going to bathe in an 
ocean of purity, and benevolence, and 
happiness to all eternity I— Dr. Payson. 
More light! — Goethe. 

Heaven I—Mrs. Davies, 

WORDS.—Picturesque 

A collection of picturesque words, found 
' among our ancient writers, would constitute 
a precious suj>plemeiit to the history of our 
language. Far more expressive than our 
term of executioner is their solemn one of 
the deathsman—than our vagabond their 
scatheling—than our idiot or lunatic thei/ 
moonlmg.— I. Disraeli. 

WORDS.—The Power of 

Words have wings, and as soon as their 
cage, the 

Mouth, is openM, out they fly, and mount 
beyond 

Our reach, and pa.st recovery ; like lightning 
They can’t be stopt, but break their passage 
through 

The smallest cranmes, and penelnt* 
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Somotimes the thickest walls ; their nature’s 
as 

Expansive as the light.—N evile. 
WORDS.—Smooth 

Smooth words persuade us that we are 
much cleverer, or better, or better-looking, 
than we really are ; and if tluydo not quite 
.succeed in doing so, they at least put us 
into a good humour with ourselves. If we 
sift the matter, we shall find that God has 
implanted in us all a mo^t powerful and 
useful moral agent, calletl love of approba¬ 
tion or praise ; and that a compliment is 
very like the real and genuine thing, which 
even the veriest Timoii amongst us likes. 
If used for liase purposes, it is base ; if 
used for simple good-humour and good-na¬ 
ture, it is one of the most delightful things 
in the world.— Friswell. 

WORDS.—Sweet 

And when she spake 

Sweete wordes like diop]nng honey she did 
shed. 

And ’twixt the ]km 1 c^ and rubins softly 
brake 

A silver sound, th.it heavenly musicke 
seem’d to make. SrENSEU. 

WORDS.—Use in Relation to 

Use m.ay revive the obsolctest words. 

And banish those that now are most in 
vogue ; 

Use is the judge, the law, and rule of 
speech. Roscommon. 

WORK—Accomplished by Apostles and 
Prophets. 

I question if there was one apostle among 
the twelve who could not do a good day’s 
woik. One can do better than Jonah, for 
he can make a lent; .anothci can drag a net 
ovei-full of fishes .so skilfully that llic net is 
not bioken ; anothci siiieiy knew some¬ 
thing of the work oC husbandry, if not by 
settled occupation, yet liy occasional per¬ 
sonal endeavours, else he could hanlly 
descrilie to us so feelingly the ''long 
patience of the husbaiulmaii ” in waiting for 
the piccious fmits of the earth. The pio- 
]jhets—don’t you see Elijah, tall, strong, 
fearless; a sjdendid instance of incamat:? 
capability and bum.an completeness, run¬ 
ning before Ahab’s chariot, standing on the 
wild rocks of Horeb, while the wind waves 
his mantle and plays with his locks ? And 
lilisha at the plough ? And Amos dressing 
his sycamore-tree and keeping his cattle? 
And Jonah working at his booth beside 
Nineveh? Work of every kind is kingly, 
if men knew how to do it wcdl. The pride 
that desjnses it is beggaii>,— Dr. Raleigil 
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WORK.—Delighting in 

Apart from all merely natural aids, apait 
from those chances of rising in the world, 
of professional, or literary, or artistic dis¬ 
tinction, there is no greater blessing for a 
man than to have acquired that healthy and 
hajipy instinct which leads him to take 
delight in his work for the work’s sake.— 
Lord STANi.Ey. 

WORK. —Genius must 

Richard Burke being found in a revene 
shoitly after an extraordinary display of 
powers in Parliament, and being questioned 
by a fnend as to the cause, replied :—“ I 
have been thinking how Edmund has con¬ 
trived to monopolize all the talents of his 
family; but then again, I remember, wlien 
we were at play he was always at woik.” 
The force of this anecdote is increased liy 
the fact that Richard Burke was consuleied 
not inferior in notural talents to his brother , 
yet the one rose M greatness, while the other 
died conipaiat^/ely obscure.— Mrs. Bal¬ 
four. ' 

WORK.—The Grandeur of 

Pray learn to understand how all work 
has in it a spiritual element;—how the 
meanest thing on earth has a divine side; 
how all temporal y forms include essences 
that arc to be eternal. Whatever be the 
meanness of a man’s occupation, he may 
discharge and prosecute it on principles 
common to him with Michael or Gabriel, or 
any of the highest spirits of heaven !— 
Binney. 

WORK.—Nature Developed by 

No doubt hard work is a great police- 
agent. If everybody were worked from 
morning till ni^t, and then carefully locked 
up, the registcrnof crimes might be greatly 
diminislictl. But what would become of 
human nature ? Where would be the room 
for growth in sucli a system of things ? It 
is through sorrow and mirth, plenty and 
need, a variety of passions, circumstances, 
and temptations, even through sin and 
miseiy, that men’s natures are developed.— 
Helps. 

WORK.—Tired in 

I am often tired in, but never ofy my 
work.—W hitfield. 

WORKERS.—Hard 

What was it but labour that enabled 
Heyne, of Gottingen, the son of a poor 
weaver, to become one of the greatest 
classicsd scholars ;—^that enabled Akenside, 
the son of a butcher, to write ** The Pleas¬ 
ures of the Imagination; ”—Arkwright the 
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barber to become Sir Richard Arkwright, 
inventor of tlie spinning jenny;—Beattie 
the schoolmaster to become Professor of 
Moral Philosophy;—Prideaux to become 
the Bishop of Winchester from being the 
assistant in the kitchen at Exeter College; 
—Edmund Saunders the errand lad to be¬ 
come Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench ;—Jonson the common 
bricklayer to become Ben Jonson the famous; 
—Adrian VI. to rise to his great fame as a 
scholar from being a poor lad in the streets, 
who for want of other convenience had to 
read by the lamps in the church porches;— 
Parkes the grocer’s, and Davy the apothe¬ 
cary’s apprentice, to become so celebrated 
as chemists ;—Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle and I’rofcssor of Mathematics at 
Carabndge, to rise from the humble posi¬ 
tion of a weaver; and White, who was also 
a weaver, to become Professor of Arabic 
at Oxford;—Blunter the cabinet-maker to 
attain the first rank anting anatomists? 
Incredible labour enablecaDcmosthcncs to 
become the greatest oral»r of antiquity. 

* ‘ The Economy of Human life ” and ‘ ‘ The 
Annual Register” were the production of 
Dodsley, who by labour raised himself from 
the position of a weaver and a footman. 
Labour enabled Falconer, the baiber’s son, 
to write his celebrated poem of ** The Ship¬ 
wreck.” The editor of “The Quarterly 
Review,” Gifford, acquired the needed 
capaliility from being a cabin-boy and shoe¬ 
maker’s apprentice; Haydn, the son of a 
jiour Cartwright, to become the eminent 
musical composer; Johnson, through sick¬ 
ness and poverty, to become the immortal 
linguist; Jeremy Taylor, a barber’s son, 
to become theologian and prelate; Barry, 
from a working mason, to become the re¬ 
nowned painter. Dr. Livingstone has at¬ 
tained his celebrity from being a “piecer” 
in a factory. Indeed, if we read the lives 
of distinguished men in any department, 
we find them celebrated for the amount of 
labour they could perform. There is no 
exception to this rule even in the military 
profession. Julius Caesar, Henry IV. of 
France, Washington, Napoleon, and Wel¬ 
lington, were all renovmed as hard workers. 
We read how many days they could support 
the fatigues of a march; how many hours 
they spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the 
court; how many secretaries they kept em¬ 
ployed ;—in short, how hard they worked. 
Superficial thinkers are ready to cry out— 
“ Miracles! ” True; but they are miracles 
of industry and of labour.— J, Johnson. 

WORKS.—Good 

Good works' have their proper place. 
They justify our though not our 

^S0ns; Mow it, and evidence our 


justification in the sight of men.—W hit* 

FIELD. 

WORKS.—Great 

Great works, undertaken for ostentation, 
miss of their end, and turn to the author’s 
shame ; if not, the transitions of time wear 
out their engraved names, and they last not 
much longer than Caligula’s bridge over 
the Bajie. What is become of the Mauso¬ 
leum, or the ship-bestriding Colossus ? 
Where is Marcus Scaurus’s Theatre, the 
bituminated walls of Babylon? and how 
little rests of the Egyptian Pyramids I And 
of these, how divers aiethe reports given of 
their builders—some ascribing them to one, 
some to another I—Feltham, 

WORLD.—Carrying the 

In the moniiiig, we carry the world like 
Atlas ; at noon, we Stoo[) and bend bcnc.ith 
it; and at n.ght, it crushes us flat to the 
ground.— H, W. BEF-Ciiku. 

WORLD.—The Christian and the 

The bird of paradise, which has sucli a 
dower of exquisitely beautiful feathers, can¬ 
not fly with the wind ; if it attempt to do 
so, the current, being much swifter than its 
flight, so ruflies its plumage as to impede 
its progress, and finally to termin.\te it: it 
is therefore compelled to fly against the 
wind, which keeps its feathers in their 
place, and thus it gains the place where It 
would be. So the Christian must not at¬ 
tempt to go with the current of a sinful 
world; if he does, it will not only hinder, 
but end his religious progress; but he must 
go against it, and then every effort of his 
soul will surely be upward, heavenward, 
God ward.— Dr. Davies. 

WORLD.—Dissatisfied with the 

When I reflect upon what I have seen, 
what I have heard, what I have done, I 
can hardly persuade myself that all that 
frivolous hurry and buslie and pleasure of 
the world had any reality ; and I look on 
what has passed as one of those wild 
dreams which opium occasions, and I by 
no means wish to repeat tlie nauseous dose 
for the sake of the fugitive illusion.— 
Chesterfield. 

WORLD. —The Four Quarters of the 

Europe derives its name from Eurof^ 
daughter of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. 
Asia, from Asia, the wife of Prometh«ii% 
and daughter of Oceanus. Africa, from 
Ophir, the grandson of Abraham. Amenca. 
from Amemas Veqratius.— E. Davies. 
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WORLD.—Good and Evil in the 

There is good in the world, and there is 
evil. There is sunshine warming the earth 
into life, and ripening its kindly fruits; 
and there are torrid heats and blasting 
droughts when “the earth lies parched, 
and die cattle die, and there is destruction 
and pestilence issuing as from the sun 
itiiclf.” There are genial showers and 
fructifying rams, that cause the trees to 
clap their hands, and the valleys to shout 
for joy ; and theie are ton cuts that uproot 
the forests, and lay waste the fields ;— 
floods that sweep away the harvests, and 
desolate the lioines of men;—lightning, 
and hail, and temjjest, that m one bnef 
moment destroy the work of years, and 
devour flocks, and hcids, and families. 
There is the joy of birth, and the gloom and 
aching sorrow of death. Theie is the gush 
of gladsome life,—the hum of injects, the 
song of buds, the mirth and music of un¬ 
fettered hearts; and theie is pain and 
moaning in the chamber of disease,—m 
the hovel of want, and theie aie stifled 
sobs around the closing coffin, and there 
are new-made graves wet with scalding 
tears. The stars sing out their perpetual 
rhythm of peace and joy; and the winds 
wail and howl as they scatter the leaves of 
summer, and bring up the chiuds and chill 
of winter. And not the seasons only, but 
the days as well mark this alternation. Is 
there not the night also ? How weak, and 
m the hands of what unknown powers, 
does man feel himself to be, when, de¬ 
prived of light, he looks, or strives to look, 
out into an infinite darkness ! The night 
IS around him, and death before lum.— 
Thorn DALE. 

WORLD.—The Goods of this 

With respect to the goods of this world, 
it might be said—that parsons are preaching 
for them,—tliat lawyers are pleading for 
them,—that physicians are prescribing for 
them,—that authors are "Writing for them,— 
that soldiers are lighting for them,—l)ul 
tliat true philosophers alone are enjoying 
them.— Colton. 

WORLD.—The Hero of the 

The heio of the world is the man that 
makes a bustle—the man that makes the 
road smoke under his chalse-and-four—tiie 
man that raises a dust about him—the man 
that manages or devastates empires!—R. 
Cecil. 

WORLD.- -Leaving the 

There is something painful in the thought 
of leaving for ever what has given us pleas¬ 
ure. I remember, many years ago, when 
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my imagination was warm, and I happened 
to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed 
me to think of going into a state of being 
in which Shakspeare^s poetry did not exbt 
A lady, whom I then much admired, a very 
amiaWe woman, humoured my fancy, and 
relieved me by saying— “The first thing 
you will meet with m the other world will 
be an elegant copy of Shakspeare’s works 
presented to you.“—B oswell. 

WORLD.—Love for the 

I would not slight this wondrous world. 
I love its day and night. Its flowers and 
its fruits are dear to me. I would not wil¬ 
fully lose sight of a departing cloud. Every 
year opens new beauty in a star, or in a 
purple gentian fringed with loveliness. 
The laws, too, of matter seem more won¬ 
derful the more I study them ; in the 
whaling eddies of the dust, in the curious 
shells of former life buried by thousands 
in a gram of f.\alk, or in the shining 
diagrams of ligl). above my head. Even 
the ugly become, ’ beautiful when truly seen. 
I see the beautd d m the bunchy toad. The 
more I live, the more I love this little world; 
feel more its Author m each little thing—ui 
all that’s great.—T. Parker. 

WORLD.—The Reflective Character of the 
We may be pretty certain that persons 
whom all the world treats ill deserve entiiely 
the treatment they get. The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man 
the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you; 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion; and so let all young 
persons take their choice.— Thackeray. 

WORLD.—Satisfying the 

He is very fooli^ who aims at satisfying 
all the world and its father.—F ontaine. 

WORLD.—The Stage-like Character of the 
All the world’s a stage, 

A nd all the men and women merely players; 
They liave their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
Ills acts being seven ages.— Shaksfeare. 

WORLD. — Standing Aloof from the 

I have not loved the world, nor the world 
me; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, ngr 
bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin’d my cheeks to smiles, nor cried 
aloud 

In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I 
stood 

Among them, but not of them.-—B yaom. 
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WORLD,—The Way to Rise above the 

We may rise above the world, not merely 
m the transcendency of faith, but in the 
fearfulness of pusillanimity, and in the 
repulsion of misanthropy.—D r. Raleigh. 

WORLD.—Weary of the 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry,— 

As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn 
And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d. 
And gemus checked by harsh auUiority, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill: 
Tir’d with all these, from these would I be 
gone, 

Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

Shakspeare. 

WORSHIP.—Meaning of the Word— 

The English word—“worship,” did not 
originally bear that nieantog which it bears 
almost exclusively in mod«n language. Its 
onginal form was “ wortsllp,’' and when it 
was m that form it was noifapplied to reli¬ 
gious acts. A “ place of worship ” was any 
house of a better soit, as when an old 
Easier sermon says—“ Good friends, ye shall 
know vv^ell that this day is called in many 
jdaces God’s Sumlay. Know well that it is 
the manner in evci'y place of worship at this 
day to do the fire out of the hall ; and the 
black winter brand, and all that is foul with 
smoke, shall be done away, anrl where the 
fire was shall be arrayed with fair flowers.” 
Such a usage of the word remains also m 
the manner of address used to magistrates— 
“your worship ; ” in the title of “ Worship¬ 
ful ” Companies ; and in the words of the 
biidegroom to the bride in the Marriage 
Service, “with my body I thee worship” 
{i.e, honour, but not of course with the 
honour paid to God). But when the 
English Bible began to solidify English 
foims of speech, the word was beginning to 
be more generally used in a religious sense. 
And to give it a distinctive meaning when 
thus used for the service of the Lord’s house, 
the word “Divine” was added; so that 
“Divine Worship” came to be a common 
expression for all devotional acts and words 
ublicly offered to Almighty God in Ilis 
ouse, such as the Sacrifices and Temple 
Services of the Jews, and the Sacraments 
and Church Services of Christians.—J. H. 
Blunt. 

WORSHIP.—Public 

Public worship is the nearest resemblance 
of heaven.— Clarkson. 

WORSHIP.—Spiritual 

All worship to be acceptable must be 


spiritual, the homage and communion of the 
highest part of man; for God is a spirit, 
and can only hold communion with spirit. 
—Light. 

WORTH—Depressed. 

This mournful truth is! everywhere con¬ 
fess’d— 

Slow nses worth by poverty depress’d. 

Dr. Johnson. 

WORTH.—A Man’s 

A man’s worth should be reckoned by 
what he is, not by what he has.— 11 . W. 
Beecher. 

WORTH.—The Value of 

Worth makes the man, and want of it— 
the fellow.—T ope. 

WREN.—The Little 

Small as thou art, thou gem-like bird ! 

Yet thou hast made thy nest on high ; 
And there thy warbling voice is heard. 
Singing thy children s lullaby. 

Lovely bird I with thy golden crown, 

A kind and tender nurse art thou, 

Making thy nest of moss and down. 

And hanging it on the bending bough ; 
There, rocked by the wave of the zephyr’s 
wings, 

Amid the green branches it lightly swings ; 
And a few clustering leaves of the forest- 
tree, 

Will serve to shelter thy cradle and thee; 
Concealing thee safely from every eye, 

Until danger and fear have pass’d thee by 
Sir W. Scott. 

WRINKLES.—Deeds Indicated by 

The wrinkles on his forehead are the 
marks which his mighty deeds have en¬ 
graved, and still indicate what he was in 
former <lays.— Corneille. 

WRITE—Soon. 

“ Write soon! ” oh, sweet request of Truth I 
How tenderly its accents come I 
We heard it first in early youth. 

When mothers watched us leaving home. 

The pressing hand, the steadfast eye, 

Are both less earnest than the boon 
Which, fervently, the last fond sigh 
Begs in the hopeful words—“Write 
soon 1 ” Cook. 

WRITER.—A Tedious 

He is not one who uses too many words, 
but one who uses many words to little pur¬ 
pose. Where the sense keeps pace with the 
words, though these be numerous, or drawn 
out into long periods, 1 am not tired with 
him; but when his expression goes ott 
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while the sense stands still, I am out of 
patience with him. —Bp. Hurd, 

WRITERS.—Borrowing from Ancient 

Whatever our conjectures may be, we 
cannot be sure that the best modern writers 
can afford us as good models as the 
ancients ;—we cannot be certain that they 
will live through the revolutions of the 
world, and continue to please in every 
climate—under every species of govern¬ 
ment—through every stage of civilization. 
Wc may still borrow descriptive power from 
M'acitus ; di^ified perspicuity from Livy; 
simplicity from Caesar ; and from Homer 
some portion of that light and heat wliich, 
(li'.perscd into ten thousand channels, has 
filled the world with bright images and 
illustiious thoughts. Let the cultivator of 
modern literature addict himself to llie 
purest models of taste which France, Italy, 
and England could supply, he might still 
Icain from Virgil to be majestic, and from 
Tibullus to be tender; he might not yet look 
ujioii the face of nature as Theocritus saw 
It; nor might he reach those springs of 
pathos with which Euri]»ides softened the 
hearts of his audience.—S. Smith. 

WRITING.—The Ancient Mode of 

The most ancient mode of writing was on 
bticks, tiles, and oyster-shells, and on tables 
of stone ; afterwards on plates of vanous 
inateri.ils, on ivory, on barks of trees, and 
on leaves of trees.—I. Disraeli. 

WRITING.—Ease in 

Tiue ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance, 

7 \s those move easiest who have leavn’d to 
dance. I’opE. 

WRITING.—Frothy 

Sounding brass and tinkling cymbals aic 
ih sriiptions of It Indy ciiddt m.itic. If there 
IS any sweetness, it is that which clog.s and 
makes you suk ; if ihgic is any brightness, 
It is that which dazzles and gives you pain; 
if there is any gold, it is that which has 
been expanded to an almost impalpable 
supcrfice, under the operation of the gold¬ 
beater. This species of style is well de¬ 
scribed as frothy ; but, as .a means of sup¬ 
plying aliment, or as a constant diet, what 

a syllabub to a sirloin? — Dr. Knox. 

WRITING.-The Present Mode of 

It is most strange tliat we who excel 
our progenitors so far in science, literature, 
and corameice, should ccniiuuc to use the 
mode of writing they have handed down to 
us. Our usual method of communication, 
by its complexity, obliges the readiest hand 
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to spend at least six hours in writing what 
can be spoken in one.—1. Pitman. 

WRITING.—Wonder Expressed at 

In the erection of the chapel at Raratonga 
a circumstance occurred which will give a 
striking idea of the feelings of an untauglit 
people, when observing, for the first time, 
the clTects of written communications. As 
I had come to the work one morning witli- 
out my square, I took up a chip, and with 
a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request 
that Mrs. Williams would send me that 
article. I called a chief, who was super¬ 
intending his portion of the work, and said 
to him —** Friend, take this, go to our 
house, and give it to Mrs. Williams." He 
was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in Ins movements, and had been a 
gieat warrior ; but in one of the numeious 
battles he had fought had lost an eye, and 
givmg me an inexpressible look witli the 
uLlici, he said—“^ake that! she will call 
me a fool, and sc '.d me if 1 carry a chip to 
her." ‘‘No,” ll replied, “she will not; 
take it, and go ii,, mediately, I am in haste. ” 
Perceiving me to be m earnest, he took it, 
and asked—“What must 1 say?" Ire- 
plied—“You have nothing to say ; the chip 
will say all I w i^li." With alctok of astonish* 
meut and contempt he held up the piece of 
wood, and said—“ How can this speak ? 
Has this a mouth ? " I desired him to take 
It immediately, and not spend so much 
time in talking about it. C>n arriving at 
tJic house he gave tlic chip to Mrs. 
Williams, who read it, threw it away, and 
went to the tool-chest, whither the chief, 
lesolvmg to see llie ie.sult of this mysterious 
proceeding, followed her closely. On 
receiving tlie square from her, he said— 
“ Stay, daughter ; how do you know that 
this IS wliat Mr, Williams wants?" 
“Why," she replied, “did you not bring 
me a chip just now?" “Yes,” said tiie 
astonished warrior ; “but I did not hear it 
say anything.” “If you did not I did," 
was the reply; “for it made known to me 
what he wanted, and all you have to do is 
to return with it as quickly as possible.” 
W ith tins tlie chief leaped out of the house, 
and, catching up the mysterious piece of 
\vood, he ran through the settlement, with 
the chip ID one hand and tlie square in the 
other, holding them up as high as his arms 
would reach, and shouting as he went— 
“ See the wisdom of these English people ; 
they can make chips talk 1 they can make 
chips talk I" On giving me the square, he 
wished to know how it was possible thus to 
converse with persons at a distance. I gave 
him all the explanation in my power ; but 
It was a circumstance- involved in so much 
mystery that he actually tied a itring to the 
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chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it 
for some time. 1 firing several following 
days, we frequently saw him surrounded by 
a crowd, who were listening with intense in¬ 
terest while he narrated the wonders which 
tins chip had performed.—^J. Williams. 

WRONG.—Avenging a 
A wrong avenged is doubly perpetrated ; 
Two sinners stand where lately stood but 
one. Mackellar. 

WRONGS.—The Fast Growth of 
Wrongs in themselves are feeble weeds. 
And yet how fast they grow I 
For slaves make tyrants, and the seeds 
Of all that tyrants sow.— E. Klijoi'T, 

WRONGS AND BENEFITS. 

On adamant our wrongs we all engrave. 

Hut wiite our benefits upon the wave. 

" T. King. 


X. 

XERXES.—The Cruelty of 

So cruel and ftcklc was Xerxes, that he 
crowned liis footmen in the morning, and 
beheaded them in the evening of the .same 
day. But he was not alone in these atroci¬ 
ties. Ifence many liavc been kings in the 
morning, and worse than slaves by night, 
and have laid of their symbol of elevation 
and rule —**0 crown 1 more noble than 
happy I —AkViNE. 

XERXES.—The Tears of 

As Xerxes stood on a lofty eminence, and 
his eagle eye swept over the immense army 
in the plain beneatli him, brilliant in attire, 
courageous in spirit, and panting, like him¬ 
self, for martial glory, the thought that not 
one of that vast multitude would be alive 
one hundred years after, so oppressed his 
great soul, that he burst into a flood of 
tears. But that thought and those tears 
neither curbed his towering ambition, nor 
softened the awful hardness of his heart. 
Both together might have transformed him 
into an angel; alas I they left him the very 
reverse I— Dk. Davies. 


y. 

YEAR.-~The 

The year is but a quick succession of 
brief moments.—2^CH0KK1L 


YEAR.—The Address of the Dying 

If we might for a moment personify the 
dying year in his last days, we should jjic- 
ture him a little shrivelled old man—shri¬ 
velled as one of his grandsire’s winter pipe 
pins—piping in the shrill treble of extreme 
age, and uttering an experience strongly 
resembling that of human life. ** Listen to 
me, mortals 1 ” he might say, with the same 
emphasis with which the old, wise by ex^ 
penence, say the like to the young, who 
will never be wise without it:—“Listen to 
me, ye mortals ! for I also am of the race of 
the cphemerals. I had my sturdy youth, 
when It seemed that iny life would never 
end ; and I dug, and ploughed, and planted, 
and enjoyed my jocund prime and my 
golden summer ; and I decked myself in the 
garlands of May, and reaped the yellow 
harvest, and gathered the ]>urple vintage of 
autumn ; but scarcely had I attained the 
object of my desires, and secured the plenty 
for wluch I laboured, than I found the 
shadows lengthening, and the days shorten¬ 
ing, and my breath growing short wuh them, 
and decrepitude coming upon me, arid the 
days at hand of which I said—‘ I have no 
pleasure in them.’ I have laid up riches 
and know not who shall gather them ; 
have planted trees which must shade far 
distant years, and stored the vintage of 
which other years must drink.”—PkOF. 
Rogers. 

YEAR.—The Adjustment of the 

One can no more reflect upon the exact 
adjustment of the year to the cycle of plants, 
insects, and animals, without believing that 
they were adjusted for each other, tliau he 
could believe a watch, which required to 
be wound up at night, was designedly ad¬ 
justed for a day.—D r. Brewer. 

YEAR.—The Death of the Old 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds ai e wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 

And tread softly, and speak low. 

For the Old Year lies a-dying. 

Old Year, you must not die ! 

You came to us so readily. 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old Year, you shall not die I 

He lieth still—^he doth not move— 
lie will not see the dawn of day, 

He hath no other life above— 

He gave me a friend and a true true-love, 
And the New Year will take ’em away. 
Old Year, you must not gol 
So loi^ as you have been with us, 

Such joy as you have seen with us, 

Old Year, you shall not go I 
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How Laid he breathes ! over the snow, 

1 heard just now the crowing cock : 

The shadows flicker to and fro; 

The cricket chirjjs; the lights bum low; 
'Tis nearly one o’clock. 

Shake hands, before you die I 
Old Year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 
What is it we can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die ! 

Tennyson. 

YEAR.—"The New-Born 

The new-born year is hailed alike by rich 
and poor, old and young. Friendly greet¬ 
ings, sunny smiles, and generous wishes are 
plentiful as stars. Even foes relax their 
enmity, and forget their cjuaiTels; and vows, 
involving a higher and better hfe, are 
earnestly made on earth and carefully re¬ 
gistered in heaven. Happy, thrice happy, 
would it be, if each year continued and 
ended as pleasantly and satisfactorily as it 
began 1 —E. Davies. 

YEARNINGS.—God-sent 

To be weighed down with a sense of our 
own incomiileteness ; to long for that which 
wehave not and cannot gain ; to descry noble 
attainments, as islands in the sea, eagerly 
sought, but which change to clouds as we 
draw near ; to spend our life in searching 
for the hidden land, as Columbus for the 
new continent, and to find only weeds float¬ 
ing, or a broken branch, or, at best, a bird 
that comes to us from tlie unknown shore; 
this it is to be on earth—to live. And yet, 
are not these very yearnings the winds whicli 
God sends to fill our sails and give us good 
voyage homewaid?— II. W. Beecher. 

YEOMAN. — The Meaning of the Term— 
Originally, the term yeoman meant—one 
bearing the bow in battle ; this bow was 
generally made of yew ; and hence the 
royal mandate that yew-trees were to be 
planted in every church-yard, so that every 
yeoman in the neighbourhood thereof may 
be able to obtain readily the wood needed 
for this instrument of warfare. At present, 
the term yeoman, in its common accepta¬ 
tion, means a gentleman farmer.— Dr. 
Webster. 

YEOMAN.—An Oid-Fashxoncd 

The good yeoman wears russet clothes, 
but makes golden payment, having time in 
his buttons, but silver in his pocket. If he 
chance to appear in clothes above his rank, 
it is to grace some great man with his 
service, and Iben he blusheth at his own 
bravery. Otherwise, he is the sweet land¬ 
mark, whence foreigners may take aim of 
the ancient English customs ; the gentry 
more floating after foreign fashions.— Dr. 
Fuller. 
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YES.—The Importance of 
A monosyllable of mighty import! It 
decides the fate of things, of persons, and 
of empires.—D r, Davies. 

YES AND NO. 

Man’s first word is—Yes ; his second— 
No; his tliird and last—Yes. Most stop 
short at the first; very few get to the last. 
—Attwell. 

YESTERDAYS.—Our 

All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

Shakspeare. 

YIELDING.—The Wisdom of 

When the two goats, on a narrow bridge, 
met over a deep stream, was not he the 
wiser that laid down for the other to pass 
over him, than hf^pdiat would rather hazard 
both their lives i*y contending? He pre¬ 
served himself flrni danger, and made the 
other become diJ:>tor to him for his safety. 
I will never think myself disparaged either 
by preserving peace or doing good.— 
Feltham. 

YOUNG.—The Advantage of Dying 
To die young is youth’s divinest gift,— 

To pass fiom one world fresh into another 
Ere change hath lost the charm of soft 
regret. 

And feel tlie immortal impulse from within 
Which makes the coming life cry alway 
—“ On 1 ” 

Anil follow it while strong—is Heaven’s 
last mercy. P. J. Bailey. 

YOUNG.—Counsel to the 

Might I give counsel to my young hearer, 
I would say—Try to frequent tlie company 
of your betters ; in books and life that is 
the most wholesome society; learn to ad- 
miie rightly—the great pleasure of life is 
that. Note what the great specially ad¬ 
mire ; they admire great things; narrow 
spirits admire basely, and worship meanly* 
—Thackeray. 

YOUNG.—Feeling in the 

Feeling in the young precedes philosophy, 
and often acts with a more certain aim. — 
Carleton. 

YOUNG.—The Insanity of the 

The little child, when it sees a star 
sparkle, stretches out its dimpled arms ; it 
wants that star. To want a star is the 
beautiful insanity of the young. — Gasparin. 
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YOUNG. —The Instruction of the 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender tliought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the 
mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing 
breast J. THOMSON. 


YOUTH.—A Pious 

Count Zinzendorf, when a boy, used to 
write little notes to the Saviour, and throw 
them out of the window, hoping that He 
would find them ; such were his thoughts of 
Jesus and his love to Him,— PIUCLPS. 

YOUTH.—Pleasant Memories of 


YOUNG.—The Joyous Play of the 

I love to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play. 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet grey ; 

For it stirs the Idood in an old man’s heart. 
And It makes his pulses fly, 

'Po catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

And the light of a ])leasant eye. 

Play on ! play on ! I am with you there. 

In the midst of your metry ring ; 

I cm feel the thrill oi the daring jump, 

And the rush of the bo ,lhless swing : 

1 hide with you in the fraj t ant hay, 

An<l 1 whoop the smotii o’d call ; 

And my feet .slip up on thc^eecly floor. 

And I care not for the fill 

I am willing to die when my time shall 
come, 

And I shall be glad to go. 

For the world, at best, is a weary jdace. 
And my jiulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will 
fail 

In treading its weary way ; 

And it w'les my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 

N. P. Willis. 


YOUTH.—The Excesses of 

The excesses of youth are drafts upon our 
old age, payable with interest about thirty 
years after date.—C olton, 

YOUTH.—Friendship Formed In 

In young minds there is commonly a 
strong propensity to particular intimacies 
and friendships. Youth, indeed, is the 
season when friendships are sometimes 
formed, which not only continue through 
succeeding life, but which glow to the last, 
with a tenderness unknown to the con¬ 
nexions begun in cooler years. The pro- 
jiensity, therefore, is not to be discouraged, 
though, at the same time, it must be regu¬ 
lated with much circumspection and care.— 
Dr. Blair, 


Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is 
stone, 

That feels not at tliat sight, and feels at 
none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving 
skill ; 

The very name we carv’d subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep 
employed, 

Though mangled, hack’d, and liew’d, not 
yel destroy’d ; 

The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot. 
Playing our games, and on the very spot; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at 
taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or dn\e it devious with a dext’rous pal; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such leiollections of our own delights, 
That, view'ing it, we seem almost to ob¬ 
tain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

COWPKR. 

YOUTH.—The Sleep of 

There’s a gladness in the sleep of youth, and 
its calm unbroken rest, 

With the dew of blessing on its head from 
the fountain in its breast ; 

There’s nothing in our after years of weari¬ 
ness like this. 

Till when the heart is young again in its 
Sabbath year of bliss.—Sri.KBiN«. 


YOUTH.—The Training of 

While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world liath .seen. 
Early begin the stubborn mind to break. 

Virgil, 


YOUTH—Wasted. 


Though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden upon, the faster it grows; yet 
youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears.—S hakspeare. 


YOUTH, —The Picture of 

Oh, how lovely will the picture of youth 
appear if hung up in the palace of heaven I 
*-W. Spckek, 


YOUTH.—A Wish for 

In age to wish for youth, is full as vain 
As for youth to turn a child again. 

Denham 
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ZEAL.—Angry with 

I might well be angry with the officious 
zeal which supposes that its green concep¬ 
tions can instruct my grey hairs.—S ir W. 
Scott. 

ZEAL.—Apostolic 

The /cal of tlie Apostles was this—they 
preached publicly and privately ; they 
])rayed for all men ; they wept to God for 
the hardness of men’s hearts; they became 
all things to all men, that they might gain 
some; they travelled through deeps and 
deserts; they endured the heat of the 
•Syrian star and the violence of Euroclydon, 
winds and tempests, seas and prisons, 
mockings and scourgings, fastings and 
]M)verty, labour and watching; they endured 
every man and wronged no man; they 
would do any good, and suffer any evil, if 
they had but hopes to prevail upon a soul ; 
tlicy jicrsuaded men meekly, they entreated 
them humbly, they convinced them 
j)owcrfully; they watched for their good, 
but meddled not with their interest: and 
this is the Christian ^al, the zeal of meek¬ 
ness, tlic zeal of charity, the zeal of patience. 
—Br. Taylor. 

ZEAL.—Blindfold 

Blindfold zeal can do but harm—harm 
evcrywhcic, and harm always.—L ichtwer. 

ZEAL.—The Decay of 

Zeal will soon w'ax cold, as water when 
fire is taken from the vessel in which it is, 
or iron taken out of the fire.—D r. Gouge. 

ZEAL—Defined. 

Zeal may be defined as the heat or fervour 
of the mind, prompting its vcliemeiice of 
indignation against anything winch it con¬ 
ceives to be evil—prompting its vehemence 
of desire towards anything which it imagines 
to be good. In itself it has no moral 
character at all. It is the simple instinct 
of energetic nature, never wholly divested 
of a sort of rude nobility, and never desti¬ 
tute of influence upon the lives and charac¬ 
ters of others.— PuNSHON. 

ZEAL.—A Detestable 

Notliing can be more detestable than the 
disguised outside of a simulated zeal.— 
MoLli'RE. 

ZEAL.—Different Forms of 

There is a zeal of pleasure, a zeal of 
literature, a zeal of agriculture, a zeal of 
commerce, a zeal of manufactures, a zeal 
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of education, a zeal of reform. These arc 
all natural to man, and they are counte¬ 
nanced and encouraged by public opinion. 
—Dean M^Neile. 

ZEAL.—Excessive 

Excessive zeal for that which is good, 
though it may not be offensive to me, at all 
events raises my wonder, and leaves me in 
a difficulty how 1 should call it.—MON¬ 
TAIGNE. 


An Indian, having heard from a white 
man some strictures on zeal, replied—“ I 
don’t know about having too much zeal ; 
but I think it is better the pot should boil 
over than not boil at all.”— Macleod. 

ZEAL.—A Guarantee for 

His interest was a guarantee for his zeai. 
—Macaulay. 

ZEAL.—Injudic 

^ Ve do that in our zeal 
Our calmer morjients aie afraid to answer. 

Sir W. Scoit 

ZEAL.—Longing for 

Oh that I had so much zeal as to steep it 
in its own liquor ;—to set it forth in its own 
colours that the seraphim would touch 
my tongue with a live coal from the divine 
altar, tliat T might regain the decayed credit 
of it with the sons of men I It is good to 
be zealous in good things; and is it not 
best in the best? Or is there any better 
than God? or the kingdom of heaven?— 
S. Ward. 

ZEAL—for One’s Country, 

Zeal for the good of one’s country has 
frequently been represented as chimerical 
and romantic,—A ddison. 

ZEAL. —Overmuch 

PIcnee *tis that holy wars have ever been 
The horrid’st scene of blood and sin; 

P'or when religion does recede 
From her own nature, nothing but a breed 
Of prodigies and hideous monsters can suc¬ 
ceed. S. Butler. 

ZEAL.—The Regulation of 

It is like fire, which may be applied to 
many useful purposes when subject to wise 
direction, but whicli, if not kept in its 
proper place and under proper restraint, 
may cause a conflagration. Or, to change 
the illustration, it may be only as the health¬ 
ful vital heat which keeps the body in com¬ 
fort and action ; or it may become a fever 
of the soul, to consume its strength and 
destroy its life. Or, to venture, for the 
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lake of emphasis, even upon a third illus¬ 
tration, many a zealous mind is set on fire 
by the speed of its own action, and for 
want of some regulator to check its speed, 
and some lubricator to lessen its friction, 
ignites into a fame tliat consumes the whole 
machine, and does mischief to others as 
well as to itself.—J. A. James. 

ZEAL.—Religious 

Religious zeal should, in every instance, 
be the offspring of personal piety.—J. A. 
James. 

ZEAL.—True 

Nothing can be fairer, or more noble, than 
the holy ferv'our of true zeal.— Muli^:re. 

ZEAL. — Uniformity in 

Wc do not value an intermitting spjing 
BO much as the clear brooklet which our 
childhood knew, and which lias laughed on 
its course unheeding, id which could 
never be persuaded to u y up, though it 
nas had to battle against le scorchings of 
a jubilee of summers’ su *s. We do not 
guide ourselves by the glow-worm’s bead 
i)f light, or with the marsh-lamp’s fitful 
flame. No: we look to the ancient sun, 
which in our infancy struggled through 
the window and danced upon the wall of 
the nursery, as if he knew how much we 
delighted to sec him light up the flower- 
cup and peep through the shivering leaf. 
And, for ourselves, we do not value the 
affection of a stranger awakened by some 
casual CO igeniality, and displayed in kindly 
greeting or in occasional courtesy. Our 
wealth is in the patient bearing, and the 
unnoticed deed, and the anticipated wish, 
and the ready sympathies, which make a 
summer and a paradise wherever tliere is 
a home. And not only in the natural and 
the social relations, but in the enterpruse 
of the world, in the busy activities of men, 
the necessity for uniformity in earnestness 
is readily acknowledged. Society very 
soon brands a man if he has not got a per¬ 
severance as well as an earnestness about 
him. Society very soon puts its mark 
upon the man who lodges in a succession of 
Utopias,—the unwearied but the objectless 
builder who never roofs his house, either 
because he was unable to finish, or because 
some more brilliant speculation dazzled the 
builder’s brain. The world has got so 
maller-of-fact now-a-days, that it jostles the 
genius of the foot-post, while the plodder, 
whose eye sparkles less brilliantly but 
more evenly and longer, steadily proceeds 
on his way to success.— Punshon. 

ZEPHYR.—The 

Exquisitely soft and gentle is the zephyr. 


It scarcely kisses into tremulousness the 
leaf of the aspen, or ripples the sea of air 
through which it float.s so joyously and 
free. Surely this mild breeze of the west 
was the only wind known in Eden; for it 
comes when Nature decks herself with her 
Easter robes, and earth resembles heaven 
in its beauty and gladness 1—Dr. Davies. 

ZEST—Described. 

It is the contrary of phlegmatic apathy ; 
it is the contrary of littleness and of indif¬ 
ference, and of dulness of apprehension, 
and of sluggishness and slowness of the 
faculties. Zest is a plant which flourishes 
in the country : it does not grow well in a 
garden-pot in cities. The town substitute 
for zest is excitement; but you are not 
likely to mistake one for the other, and you 
may know them by this mark—zest is awake 
toward all things, even the dullest; excite¬ 
ment wakes up only at the shrill call of 
things new and strange. Zest imparts a 
relisli to things that are not the most sapid ; 
excitement asks for larger and larger doses 
of cayenne, whatever it may be tliat is on 
the table.—!. Taylor. 

ZION.—Mount 

Mount Zion was one of the heights on 
which Jerusalem was built It stood near 
Mount Moriah, where Abraham offered up 
Isaac to the Ixird, and witnessed that great- 
CvSt triumph of human faith ; and centuries 
afterwards, when the Temple covered the 
summit of the former, it formed the heart 
and strength of the city. Situated at the 
southern extremity, it rose above every 
other part of Jerusalem, and came in time 
to stand for the city itself. At first it seems 
strange that Zion should have become a 
word filled with such endearing associations 
to the Jews. They could never let it go 
from them when speaking of tlieir city. If 
her strength as a fortress was spoken of, the 
language was—“ Walk about Zion, and go 
round about her ; tell the towers thereof; 
mark ye well her bulwarks, and consider 
her palacesif her elevation, it was— 
“The holy hill of Zion.” God’s affection 
for it was thus expressed—“ He loveth the 
gates of Zion; ” ** The Lord hath chosen 
Zion.” Occupied by the son of Jesse, it 
became ”7^he city of David,” the represen¬ 
tative of all that was dear and cherished 
in Israel. Thus everything conspired to 
render “Zion” the spell-word of the na¬ 
tion, and on its summit the heart of Israel 
seemed to lie and throb. But at length it 
was visited by misfortune and ruin, and the 
eagles of Csesar took the place of the 
banner of David. Now the plough-sliare 
is driven over the top of Zion. Where its 
towers and palaces stood, grain waves in 
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the passing wind, or ruins, overlaying each 
other, attest the truth of the Word of God. 
'I'he Arab spurs his steed along the forsaken 
streets, or scornfully stands on Mount Zion, 
and surveys the forsaken city of God,— 
Hkadley. 

ZOOLOGY.—Love for the Science of 

The sjiortsman may love to hear the 
whirr of the startled pheasant as it springs 
from the meadow, and seeks safety in the 
adjoining thicket; I am as much pleased 
with the rustling of a simple crab that runs 
for shelter, at my approach, into a rocky 
crevice, or beneath a boulder, shaggy with 
corallines and sea-weed. He, too, while 
walking down some rural lane, may love to 
see a blackbird hastily woo the pnvacy of a 
hawthorn bush, or a frightened hare limp 
across his path, and strive to liide among 
the poppies in the corn-fields; I am equally 
giatificd with the sight of a simi'le razor- 
fish sinking into sand, or with the flash of a 
silver-bodied fish darting across a rock- 
pool. Nay, even the tiembling lark that 
mounts upward as my shadow falls upon 
its nest among the clovrcr, is not a more 
pleasing object to iny eye than the crusta- 
ceous hermit, who rushes within Ins bor¬ 
rowed dwelling at tVie sound of footsteps.— 
Harper. 

ZOOLOGY.—Pleasure Derived from the 
Study of 

I have seen a man, a worthy man, 

In happy mood conversing wih a fly ; 

And as he through his glass, made by him¬ 
self, 

Ileheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
Fiom leaping scarce he kei)t for pei feet joy. 

COWPER. 

ZOOLOGY.—Wonders Revealed by 

Take, as an example, one of the monsters 
of the deep, the wlialc, and wc find, ac¬ 


cording to several learned writers, that this 
animal carries on its back and in its tissues 
a mass of creatures, so minute that their 
number equals that of the entire population 
of the globe 1 A single frond of marine 
algae, in size 

“No bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman,” 

may contain a combination of living 200 - 
phytic beings so infinitely small, that In com¬ 
parison the “fairies’ midwife” and her 
“team of little atomics” appear monsters 
as gigantic even as the whale or behemoth 
opjiosed to the gnat that flutters in the 
briglitest sunbeam 1 Again : in a simple 
drop of sea-water, no larger than the head 
of a pin, the microscope will discover a 
million of animals ! Nay, more : there are 
some delicate sea-shells——^so 
minute that the point of a tine needle at 
one touch crushes hundreds of them ! 

“Full nature sv(Irms with life; one won¬ 
drous mass 

Of animals, or ; oms organized. 

Waiting the vital breath when Parent 
11 eaven 

Shall bid His spirit flow 1 ”—Harper. 

ZOOPHYTES—the Lowest Class of 
Animals. 

Zoophytes are the lowest order of crea¬ 
tures in tile animated world. In appearance, 
they clo.sely resemlde plants and flowers ; 
nevertheless, their animal organization ia 
wondrously perfect, demonstrating, as un¬ 
deniably as the ciealion of intelligent beings, 
the infinite wisdom and exliaustless bene¬ 
ficence of that gieat Spirit who pervades 
every region of tlie universe, and works as 
minutely, and delicately, and perfectly, in 
lonely deserts, as He does grandly and 
sliikingly in^ tlie chief places of the earth, 
and yet who is Himself described by a 
monosyllabl^T-^Co&r^idji. Davies 


FINIS: 


Our revels now are ended.—S hakspearb. 
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2. An over-due charge of 25 Raise per 
day per volume will be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on request, 
at the discretion of the Librarian. 

4. Periodicals, Rare and Reference 
books may not be issued and may 
be consulted only in the Library. 

5. Books lost, defaced or injured in 
any way shall have to be replaced or 
its double price shall be paid by the 
borrower. 
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